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BOOK Y. 


THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

TIIR FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


So2(rce ^^ : — 


Authorities. 


Procopius de Bello Gotthico, i. 5-7 ; ii. 2'5~38. 

(When quotations are made thus, ii. 26, the reference is to the 
volume and page of the Bonn edition. Wlien they are made 
thus, De B. G. i. 5, the reference is to the hook and cha|)ter of 
the History of the Gothic War h) 


BOOIC V. 
Ch. 1. 


It was truceless war ^ which Justin ian^s ambas- ThoTrucf- 
sador had denounced against the cringing Theodaiiad 
when he heard of tlie murder of Amalasuntha. And 
in truth all the schemings and machinations of the 
Byzantine Court had liecu rewarded beyond their 
deservings by as fair and honourable an excuse for 
war as ever prince could allege. Lilybaeum and 

^ A new and critical edition of the Do Bello Gotthico of 
Procopius (greatly superior to the slovenly Bonn edition), with an 
Italian translation, is being published at Romo by the Istituto 
Storico Italiano, edited by Domenico Oomparetti. Unfortunately 
for me only the first book has yet ai>poarod (1B95). 
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BOOK V. 
Ch. 1. 


533 


Troops 
sent to 
Dalmatia. 


Gratiana, Sicilian forts and Hnnnish deserters, had all 
faded into the background. The great Emperor now 
appeared upon the scene in his proper character as 
Earthly Providence, preparing to avenge, on an un- 
grateful and cowardly tyrant, the murder of the noble 
daughter of Theodoric. The pretext was better than 
that put forth for the Vandal War, the foe infinitely 
baser. At the same time it might perhaps he dis- 
covered that, notwithstanding the ambassador’s brave 
words about a truceless war, the Earthly Providence 
was not unwilling to arrange terms with the mur- 
derer if it could secure any advantage for itself by 
doing so. 

In the summer of 535, nine years after Justinian’s 
accession to the throne h the armies were sent forth 
from Constantinople, aird the Gothic War began. 

Troops, the number of Avhom is not stated, but 
probably not more than 3000 or 4000, were sent by 
land to invade the great Gothic province of Dalmatia, 
on the east of the Hadriatic. This province (as was 
explained in a previous volume-) was larger than the 
present kingdom of Dalmatia, since it included also 
a good deal of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Its capital 
was still Salona, that great city close to which rose the 
vast palace of Diocletian (now represented by half 
of the modern town of Spalato), the city where Nepos 
reigned after he had been driven from the halls of the 
Palatine, where his rival Glycerins chanted mass in 

’ Justinian’s reign commenced April i, 526. The words of 
Procopius do not necessarily imply that the war began on the 
ninth anniversary of the accession, and Peter’s report of his 
mission could hardly reach Constantinople till June, 535. 

* Vol. i. p. 678. 
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the basilica, whei-e Odovacar avenged his murder hy book v. 
the death of Ovida and Viator. 1_ 

The commander of the Dalmatian army was himself 

^ ^ Mundus 

a barbarian by birth, a Gepid of the name of Mundus ; general 
a man whose fiery valour was not chilled by age, and Dalmatian 
who was heartily loyal to the Emperor It was '”"532 
Mundus who, during the sedition of the Nika, when 
the throne of Justinian seemed rocking to its over- 
throw, had penetrated with a band of Heruli to the 
Hippodrome, where Hypatius at that moment was 
being saluted as Emperor, and had, in co-operation 
with Belisarius, by a ruthless massacre of the insur- 
gents, succeeded in stamping out the rebellion. At 
the outset of the present camjiaign his operations 
were completely successful. The Goths who met his 
invading army were defeated, and he marched on to 
Salona, which he entered unopposed. 

The chief interest, however, was e.vcited by the Bohannus 
Italian expedition, commanded by Belisarius, the sue- dor-Tn-"' 
cessful combatant with Persia, the couejueror of Africa thTiWian 
— Belisarius who had been drawn a few months before 
in his triumphal car through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, and who now, sole Consul for the year, was 
setting forth to gather fresh laurels in the country 
where the Marcelli and the Fabii gathered theirs eight 
centuries ago. 

The chief generals under Belisarius were Constan- lUa 
tine, Bessas, and Perauius. Constantine was a native Stau-' 
of Thrace, a brave and strenuous lieutenant of the great 

Clinton thinks that this Mundus is tho same as tho Mundo, 
grandson of Attila, whom, in tho war of Sirniium, Thoodoric’s 505. 
troops delivered from the Byzantine gtmerol Sabiniamts (vol. iii. 
p. 396). This is possible, but does not to mo seem probable. 

B 2 
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The First Year of the War. 


BOOKV. commander, but rapacious, fierce, and not imbued 

with the soldierly instinct of subordination, as was 

eventually proved by the strange events which ended 
his career. 

Bessas, Bessas also came from Thrace, but was of Gothic 
descent, and we are expressly told ^ that he was ‘ one 
of the race who had of old dwelt in Thrace, but did not 
follow Theodoric.’ He too, though brave and warlike, 
showed on a critical occasion a selfish and grasping 
nature, which preferred its own ignoble gains to 
military duty and the most obvious interests of the 
Empire 

Pciaiuus Pei’anius came from the far east of the Empire. He 
was the eldest son of Gurgenes, king of Iberia, part of 
that province between Caucasus and Ararat which we 
now call Georgia. In the course of the endless tussle 
=’=5 between the Homan Emperor and the Persian King, 
Iberia was invaded by the Persian army; and Gur- 
genes, finding himself unable to defend his dominions, 
aird disappointed of the expected help from Justinian, 
fled to the mountains which divided his country 
from Colchis, and there seems to have maintained 
a straitened but honourable independence. As the 
dynasty was Christian, its princes naturally inclined 
to Constantinople rather than to Ctesiphon. Thus 
it was that Peranius entered the service of the 
Emperor, hr which he soon rose to all but the highest 
position. 

subor- The subordinate officers were — of the cavalry, 

duiate ^ ^ ^ 

o-fficcTs Valentine, Magnus, and Innocentius ; of the infantry, 

’ Procopius, De Bell. Goth. i. 16; ii, 81. 

The career of Bessas suggests some points of comparison with 
that of Marshal Bazaine. 
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Herodian, Paulus, Demetrius, and Ursicinus ; none BOoic v. 

of whom require at present any special notice on our ^ — 

part. The commander of the Isaurian contingent was 
named Ennes. Belisarius was attended by a large 
body-guard of tried and daring soldiers ; and, in a 
capacity perhaps resembling that of a modern aide-de- 
camp, Photius, Antonina’s son by a former marriage, 
accompanied his renowned stepfather. 

The total number of the army which was setting Numborot 

^ ^ the host. 

forth to reconquer Italy was onJy 7500 men, scarcely 
more than the equivalent of one legion out of the . 
thirty which followed Caesar’s footsteps. How it 
figured on the muster-rolls of the Empire it is not 
easy to say. We are told that there were 4000 
soldiers ‘ of the Catalogues and the Foederati,’ 3000 
Isaurians, 200 confederate Huns, and 300 Moors. 

The ‘ Catalogues ’ must in some w'ay represent the 
dwindled Legions ; as the Foederati, drawn perhaps 
from the medley of Teutonic and Slavonic peoples who 
roamed along the banks of the Lower Danube, repre- 
sent the Socii of the early days of Rome. It wfill 
be obseiwed by the reader how large a proportion the 
gallant Isaurian highlanders, those Swiss of the Byzan- 
tine empire, bore to the whole army, and we shall 
have frequent occasion in the course of the war to 
notice the service rendered to Belisarius by their 
mountaineering skill and headlong bravery. 

After all, the armament, though it gloried in the Tiu* unny 
title of Roman, and was sometimes called Gi'eek ill noniaially 
derision by its enemies, was Roman or Greek only 
in name. It was essentially a barbarian band. Every 
great exploit which we hear of in connection with 
it was performed, as a rule, by some Gepid, or Herul, 
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535 - 


Cavahy 
the chief 
ai m. 


But the barbaric strength and stolid 
stalwart courage of the soldiers were directed by- 
generals who still cherished some of the traditions of 
scientific warfare which had been elaborated in the 
twelve centuries of the Eoman Eepublic and Empire ; 
and at the centre of the whole machine was the busy 
brain of Belisarius, a man of infinite resource and 
patience as well as courage, and certainly one of the 
greatest strategists that the world has ever seen. 

The student who remembers how the battles of 
Eepuhlican Eome were generally won, namely, by the 
disciplined valour of the heavy-armed foot-soldiers of 
the Legion, experiences some suiirrise when he finds 
that the victories of Belisarius were chiefly won by his 
cavalry, armed with the how and arrow, a force which, 
as has been already observed, may perhaps be com- 
pared to the mounted rifles of a modern army, hut 
which certainly five centuries before was more cele- 
brated in the tactics of Paithia than in those of 
Eome. 

Secret of At the outset of the first campaign it may he 
i-ies which interesting to quote from a later page of Procopius ^ 
was to'™* the reasons which Belisarius himself, in corivei’sation 
with his friends, assigned for the long series of victories 
which he had then achieved over the Goths : — 

Tiio Goths ‘ In public the Eomans naturally expressed their 
force of wonder at the genius of Belisarius which had achieved 
bowmen such a victory, but in private his friends [no doubt 
Sai)'. including Procopius himself] enquired of him what was 
the token which, in the first day of successful engage- 
ment with the enemy, had led him to conclude that 
in this war he should he uniformly victorious. Then 

* ii. 128-9. 
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he told them that, at the beginning, when the engage- book v. 

ment had been limited to a few men on each side, i— 

he had studied what were the characteristic differ- 
ences of each army, in order that when the battles 
commenced on a larger scale he might not see his small 
army overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers. The 
chief difference which he noted was that all the Romans 
and their Hunnish allies were good archers on horse- 
back [Ilippotoxotai). The Goths, on the other hand, 
had none of them practised this art. Their cavalry 
fought only with javelins and swords, and their archers 
were drawn up for battle as infantry, and covered by the 
cavalry. Thus the hoi'semen, unless the battle became 
a hand-to-hand encounter, having no means of replying 
to a discharge of weapons from a distance, were easily 
thrown into confusion and out to pieces, while the 
foot-soldiers, though able to reply to a volley of arrows 
from a distance, could not stand against sudden 
charges of horse. For this reason Belisarius main- 
tained that the Goths in these encounters would 
always be worsted by the Eomans.’ 

As yet, however, there was little opportunity for Easy oceu- 
the display of military skill on the part of Belisarius, sfcUy 
for his first laurels were all easily gathered, in the 
region of politics rather than of war. His instructions 
were to land in Sicily, nominally again making of that 
island only a house of call on liis way to Carthage ; 
if he found that he could occupy the island with little 
trouble he was to do so, but if there was likely to be 
tough opposition he was to leave it for the j)resent 
and proceed to Africa. The former alternative was 
that which he adopted. 'He found tlie Sicilians all 
ready and eager to become subjects of the Emperor. 
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Catana, Syracuse ^ and every other city in Sicily, 
opened her gates to him. Only in Panoimus (Palermo) 
was there a Gothic garrison strong enough to oppose 
the wishes of the inhabitants ; and to the siege of 
Palermo he now addressed himself. 

This eager defection of the islanders from the Gothic 
rule was a deep disappointment to then- late lords, and 
was long and bitterly remembered by them. Sicily 
was still rich in the wealth that had been stored up 
there since the days of Gelon, rich in all manner of 
fruits, above all rich in corn, of which it sent lai-ge 
exports every year to Rome. For this reason the 
Rpman inhabitants had prayed Theodoric that they 
might be left to themselves, and not vexed by the 
presence of large bodies of Gothic troops. Tlieir 
request had been listened to ; they had been left for 
the most part to their own sense of honour to defend 
the connection which had benefited them so greatly 
and had imposed such light burdens upon them. And 
this was their return. Not a city defended, not 
a skirmish fought, no pretence of overwhelming neces- 
sity forthcoming ; but as soon as tlie insignificant 
armament of Belisarius hove in sight, every emblem 
of Gothic domination torn down and the islanders 
vying with one another in demonstrations of servility 
towards Belisarius and his master. So keenly was 
this ingratitude felt by the Goths that, as we shall 
see, eleven yeai’s afterwards, when there was a talk of 
peace between them and the Empire, and the Gothic 
King seemed to be in a position to dictate its terms, 
one of his indispensable conditions was that there 

’ Sinderith was the name of the Gothic governor of Syracu.so 
(Jord. De Eeh. Geticis, lx). 
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should be no interference with the revenge of his book y 

^ Cii 1 

nation on ungrateful Sicily ^ 

Belisarius, having reconnoitred Palermo, decided gipff 
that the fortifications on the landward side were too 
strong to be attacked with any hope of success. Of 
these fortifications no vestige now remains, and indeed 
the very site of the ancient city, successively Car- 
thaginian, Greek, and Roman, is hopelessly obliterated 
by the busy prosperity of tlie modern capital of Sicily. 

Three features of the landscape only can we indisput- 
ably claim as identical with those which met the eyes 
of Belisarius. They are (i) the beautiful, land-guarded 
bay (reminding the traveller of the bay of Naple*), 
from which the city derived its Greek name, All- 
Anchorage ^ ; (2) the rich plain stretching inland, and 
now known as the Golden Shell (Conclia d’Oro) ; (3) 
the grand natural fortress of Monte Pellegrino, 2000 
feet high, a few miles out of the city, rising, like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, s(piare and steep out of the sea to 
northward of the bay. Here Hamilcar Barca main- b r. 247 ic 
tained for three years a sturdy oj)position to Rome 
near the close of the First Punic War. But the 
Gothic garrison of Sicily resorted to no such des])erate 
measure of defence agaiirst the army of Belisarius. 
Trusting in the strength of their walls, they refused 
to surrender the city and bade him begone with all 
speed. 

The line of wall skirting the harbour was that which I'aiormo 
attracted the attention of the Byzantine general. It 
was detached from the ordinary line of circumvallation, 
it was left altogether bare of soldiers, and, high as it 

’ Procopius, ii. 342 (De Bell. Gotlh. iii. 16). 

® lIaK-0p/X09* 
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BOOK V. was, when he had collected his navy in the harbour 
■ . he found that their masts overtopped the battlements. 
With his usual fertility of resource he at once hoisted 
the ships’ boats filled with soldiers up to the yard- 
arms of the vessels, and told his men to clamber from 
the boats out on to the parapet. The manoeuvre, 
though somewhat resembling that tried by the Vene- 
tians at the Latin siege of Constantinople, would have 
been too perilous to be executed in the face of an 
active foe. As it was, practised against an unguarded 
wall, it was completely successful. Soon the Byzan- 
tine soldiers, from their position of vantage on the 
high sea-wall, were shooting their arrows down 
into the ranks of the enemy in the city. The 
Goths were cowed by the unexpected sight, and 
offered terms of capitulation which Belisarius at oirce 
accepted. 

Thus was all Sicily now subject to the Emperor’s 
rule, and soon found itself paying heavy tax and toll 
to the imperial exchequer h The conquest of Sicily, 
peaceful comparatively as was its character, had occu- 
pied about seven months. On the last day of the 
Brfisaiius year the Consul Belisarius, who had commenced his 
the eon- year of office while his victories over the Vandals 
were fresh in every one’s mouth, closed it by a solemn 
procession through the streets of Syracuse, greeted by 
the loud and genuine applause of his soldiers and the 


Conquest 
of Sicily 
complete. 


31 Dee. 
535 


feiilsliip. 


^ By the Ixxvth ITovel (Ixxixth in Zacharia’s edition) issued in 
the year 537, Justinian ^secundum instar antiquitatis ' placed 
Sicily under a Praetor who was to decide private lawsuits and 
provide for the expenses of the army. Appeals were to go straight 
to Constantinople ^ quia semper Sicilia quasi poculiare aliquid 
commodum imperatoribus accessit^ (See Bury^ ii. 37). 
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Sicilians, upon whom his lavish hands scattered a wel- book v. 
come largesse of Justinian’s aurei. 

Meanwhile, the tidings which were coming from 
Sicily to Eome ’, cleverly enlarged upon at repeated au- 
diences by the ambassador Peter, threw the wretched 
Theodahad into an agony of terror. Already in 
imagination he saw himself walking, as Gelimer had 
walked, a captive before his conqueror Belisarius, and 
heard the well-deserved cry, ‘ Death to the murderer 
of Amalasuntha ! ’ thundered forth by the populace of 
Byzantium. In a 2)rivate conference with Peter he Nogotia- 
consented to make peace with Justinian on the follow- poacu. 
ing humiliating conditions : (i) Sicily was to he aban- 
doned to the Emperor ; (2) Theodahad was to send 
to Justinian every year a golden crown weighing 
not less tlian 300 pounds [at present values wortli 
about .£12,000]; {3) he was to furnish 3000 warlike 
Goths whenever Justinian slnmld re(|uire their ser- 
vices ; (4) except with the Emperor’s leave, the Gothic 
King was not to sentence any senator or any prie.st 
[Catholic priests, of course, were here meant] either to 
death or confiscation of goods ® ; (5) he was not to 
confer the dignity of Patrician, or any office involving 
senatorial rank, upon any of his subjects without the 
same gracious permission ; (6) at the Hippodrome, the 
Theatre, and all places of public resort the i)eople were 
always to shout ‘ Vivat Justinianus’ before they 

^ li sooms probable that Theodahad through the greater i)ai’t of 
535 was at Eonio, not at liavonna. 

^ This stipulation seems to me to confirm the suggestion made 
in a previous chapter (vol. iii. p. 483) as to the moaning of tho 
charge against Boethius that ho was ‘ guilty of desiring the safety 
of the Bonate.’ 
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BOOKV. shouted ‘Yivat Theodatus;’ (7) never was a statue 

Ch 1. ^ \i / 

h. of bronze or any other material to be raised to Theo- 

dahad alone, but wherever he stood Justinian must 
stand beside him on his right side, 
chaiaeter The Conditions were degrading enough and well 
«uuUtionh, exemplified the Byzantine habit of making the sub- 
mi xjieo- iection of an inferior as galline and as wounding to 
his self-love as possible. That undefined relation of 
dependence on the Empire which Odovacar and Theo- 
doric had ignored rather than contradicted, and into 
which Amalasuntha had been gradually sinking, was 
here proclaimed as offensively as possible by the 
Augustus, and admitted as abjectly as possible by 
the Thiudans. Though the word belongs to a later 
centuiy, Theodahad would have become by this com- 
pact virtually the vassal of Justinian. Still, even this 
relationship, though marking a great fall from the 
proud ‘ moral hegemony ’ of Theodoric, might in the 
course of centuries have worked not unfavourably for 
the happiness of Italy. Leaning on the arm of her 
elder sister of Byzantium, the new Eomano-Gothic 
state might have gradually reconciled Teutonic force 
with classical culture. In the convulsions which shook 
the Eastern world in the seventh century, her loyalty 
might have been a stay and staff to the Eastern Caesar. 
Greece and Italy united, and occupying their natural 
place at the head of European civilisation, might have 
formed front against the Saracen in the East, against 
the Frank in the West. At the least, had such a 
confederacy been possible, the Hesperian laud would 
have escaped the extortions of Byzantine blood-suckers 
on the one hand, the ravages of half-savage Lombards 
on the other. 
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But it is useless to speculate on what might have book v 

been. The portentous cowardice of Theodahad ren- ^ 

dered him unable even to wait for an interchange of 
embassies with Constantinople to know whether his 

;*• the mar- 

terms were accepted or reiected. He had not vet i'etag.nnf.t 

111- 11 ^ himself 

despatched his own ambassador, when he sent for 
Peter, who on his leisurely journey had now reached 
Albano, the second station on the Apjiian Way, that 
delightful little town which, nestling under the high 
volcanic cone of Monte Cavo, looks down on the one 
side over its own peaceful little Alban Lake, and on 
the other over the broad Campagna to the faintly-seen 
towers of Borne. Peter came, when summoned, to yet 
another ]jrivate audience witli the King. The following 
strange dialogue then passed between them : — 

Theodahad. ‘ Do you think, Ambassador, that the Duiiogm’ 
Emperor will he pleased with the compact into ^vhich um King 
we have entered c Ambas- 

Peter. ‘ I conjecture that he will.’ 

Iheod. ‘ But if he should chance to cpiarrel with 
the terms, what will happen then ? ’ 

Peter. ‘ Then, noble sir, the next thing will be that 
you will have to fight.’ 

Theod. ‘ Is that fair, dear Ambassador ? ’ 

Peter. ‘ Where is the unfairness, my good friend, 
in each of you following the bent of his own 
genius ? ’ 

Tlbeod. ‘ What do yoxi mean by that ? ’ 

Peter. ‘ I mean this. All yonr pleasure is in acting 
the part of a philosojiher ; but Justinian finds his, in 
acting as beseems a noble Roman Emperor. For a man 
who practises the precepts of philosophy to devise the 
death of his fellow-creatures, esi)ecially on so large 
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BOOK V. a scale as this war involves, is quite unbecoming ; and 

for a Platonist, it is pre-eminently necessary to keep 

his hands clean from human blood. But for the 
Emperor to vindicate his rights to a land which once 
formed part of his Empire is in no way unbecoming.’ 
Theod.i- The result of this dialogue (in which it suited both 
willing to King and Ambassador to ignore the fact that the 
suiTen- hands of the former were already stained with the 
<ro%vn. blood of his benefactress) was, that Theodahad swore 
to the Ambassador to sell his crown to Justinian if he 
should be required to do so; and for some reason 
which is not expressly stated, but probably because 
of her admitted ascendency over the mind of Theo- 
dahad, his Queen Gudelina was made a partner in the 
oath. Peter on his part was made to swear that 
he would not disclose the last and highest offer till he 
had fairly put the lower offer before the Emperor, and 
found that it was hopeless to press it. What prudent 
man would thus bid against himself even in the pur- 
chase of a field ? With such utter fatuity did these 
children of the barbarians play their little bungling 
game against the veteran diplomatists of Constan- 
tinople. 

Ketumof Peter was accompanied on the return embassy by 
Gon^tan- Ptusticus, a Boman, a priest (probably of the orthodox 
tmopie aird an intimate friend of Theodahad They 

^ Baronius, and most of the ecclesiastical historians following 
him, suppose that this is the embassy on which Pope Agapetus 
was sent to Constantinople, and that either Enstieus is another 
name for Agapetus or else that Procopius has blundered. Neither 
supposition seems to me probable or necessary. The mission of 
Agapetus to Constantinople took place (according to the con- 
jecturally altered text of Anatasius ; see Clinton, F. E. i. 763) on 
the 2oih of February, 536 : at least that was the day on which he 
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arrived at Constantinople ; they stood in the presence 
of the Emperor ; they set forth the first offer of 
Theodahad. Had Peter sent a jjrivate messenger to 
his master, or did he now, by ever so slight and 
scarcely perceptible a gesture, imply that, were he 
in Justinian’s place, he would not accept the offered 
vassalage ? We know not, but it is certain that Jus- 
tinian declared that the terms, abject as was their 
humbleness of surrender, did not at all please him. 
Then Rusticus produced the Gothic King’s letter, 
which had been reserved for tbis stage of the negotia- 
tions. It was a strange letter to be written by 
a member of the race whose forefathers swept like 
night over the shores of the Aegean, by a grandson 
and great-nephew of the brave Amal kings who stood 
unflinching by the side of Attila ‘ in that world- 
earthquake ’ on the Catalaunian plains. 

Theodahad to Justinian. 

‘I am not, 0 Emperor, a new comer into the halls 
of kings. It was my fortune to be born a king’s 
nephew and to be reared in a manner woithy of my 
race : but I am not altogether well versed in war and 
its confusions. From the fii’st I have been passion- 
ately fond of literature and have spent my time in the 
study thereof, and thus it has been till now my lot to 

entered Constantinople. Procopius does not give us precise dates 
for the return embassy of Potor and Eusticus, but according to 
the natural sequence of the narrative October or November of 
the previous year would be a probable time for it. It is most 
unlikely that a literary official like Procopius would make a 
mistake as to the person of Thoodahad’s ambassador at such 
a crisis. The mission of the Pope was iwobably a separate 
event. 
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Ch. 1 

fore unwise of me to continue to lead a life full of 

danger for the sake of the royal dignity, when neither 
danger nor dignity is a thing that I enjoy. Not 
danger, since that new and strange sensation perturbs 
my thoughts ; not the royal dignity, since possession 
of it has, according to the general law, brought satiety. 

‘ Therefore, if some landed property could be secured 
to me, bringing in a yearly income of not less than 
twelve cwt. of gold [£48,000], I should consider that 
more valuable to me than my kingship : and I am 
wdUing on those terms to hand over to thee the 
sovereignty of the Goths and Italians. I think that 
I shall thus be happier as a peaceful tiller of the soil 
than as a king immersed in kingly cai’es, no sooner 
out of one danger than into another. Send me then 
as speedily as possible a commissioner to whom I may 
hand over Italy and all that pertains to my kingship.’ 

The letter gave supreme delight to the Emperor, 
and obtained the following reply. 

Justinian to Theodahad. 

lustin- * ‘ I heard long ago by common fame that you were 

j’i'iy.'’ a man of high intelligence, and now I find by experi- 

ence that this is true. You show your wisdom in 
declining to await the arbitrament of war, which has 
plunged some men who staked their all upon it into 
terrible disasters. You will never have occasion to 
repent having turned us from an enemy into a friend. 
You shall receive all the property that you ask for, 
and, in addition, your name shall be inscribed in the 
highest rank of Roman nobility. I now send Athana- 
sius and Peter to exchange the needful ratifications. 
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and in a very short time Belisarius will come to com- book v 
plete the transaction thus settled between us.’ ^ 

Athanasius was the brother of Alexander who was . f 
sent the year before as ambassador to Athalaric. The 

to com- 

duties entrusted to him and to Peter were mainly to p’®*® 

, transae- 

settle the boundaries of the new Patrimonium which 
was to be assigned to Theodahad, to put the compact 
in writing, and to secure it by oaths given and taken. 
Belisarius was sent for in all speed from Sicily to Beiiwi ms 
receive charge of the fortresses, arsenals, and all the moLd 
machinery of government from the royal trafficker. sioUy to 
These arrangements were probably made towards the ' 
end of the year 535. 

When the ambassadors arrived at the Gothic Court tiiow.ii m 
they found the mood of Theodahad strangely altered. 

To understand the reason of the change we must look 
again at the affairs of Dalmatia. We left Mundus the 
Gepid there, holding the retaken capital, Salona, for 
Justinian. A large Gothic army under the command 
of Asinarius and Grippas entered the province, ap- 
parently about the middle of autumn, and approached 
Salona. Maurice the son of Mundus, on a recon- 
noitring expedition, approached too near the main 
body of the Gothic army and was slain. Maddened 
with grief, the old barbarian, his father, fell upon the 
Gothic host. Though he attacked in too loose order 
he was at first successful, and broke the ranks of the 
foe, but pressing on too hotly in pursuit, he was 
pierced by the spear of one of the fugitives and fell 
dead. His fall stopped the onward movement of his i>i ntii i.r 
troops. Both ai-mies dispersed, and neither dared to 
appropriate the prize of war, the city of Salona ; the 
Romans having got altogether out of hand since the 

VOL. IV. 0 
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death of their general, and the Goths misdoubting both 
the strength of the walls and the loyalty of the citizens. 

It was some slight consolation to the Romans that 
these reverses robbed of its terrors an old Sibylline 
prophecy which had been much of late in the mouths 
of men. This prophecy, couched in mysterious charac- 
ters, which are a marvel upon the page of Procopius 
had been thus interpreted : — 

^ First Rome reconquers Afric Then the World 
Is with its progeny to ruin hurled.’ 

Belisarius’ capture of Carthage had seemed to bring 
the end of the world alarmingly near. But now the 
battle of Salona reassured men’s minds. It was not 
the world and all its inhabitants, but only Mundus and 
his too daring son, with whose fate the oracle was full. 

The fortune of the Roman arms in Dalmatia was 
soon retrieved. Constantian, who held the office of 
Comes Stabuli^ in the imperial household, was sent 
with a well-equipped army to recover Salona, which 
had been entered by the Goths. Having apparently 
the entire command of the sea, he sailed northwards 
from Epidamnus (Durazzo), and was soon to be seen 
in the offing from the coast of Epidaurus (a little 

' In the hope of attracting philologists to make another attempt 
at the decipherment of these characters (which have no doubt 
suffered much from transcription), I here reprint them : — 

AEPI2AS APTA TZEPISTAEI. 

[In Oomparetti’s edition this inscription as written in the Vatican 
Codex, partly in Greek and partly in Roman letters, is almost 
legible : — 

Afiiea capta. . (n) peiibit (?) oi* peribunt (?_) 

uepica copra mudus cum natu pepicxaA.] 

The Comes Stabuli is not mentioned in the Notitia, but is in 
the Theodosian Code (Lib. xi Tit. 17 . 1. 3 ), The Connetable of 
mediaeval France derives his name from this officer. 
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south of the modern Cattaxo). The panic-stricken 
Gothic general Grippas, who was informed by his 
scouts that ‘ myriads of Eomans were approaching by 
sea,’ evacuated Salona and pitched his camp a little 
to the west of that city. Constantian sailed some 
hundred miles or so up the gulf and anchored at the 
island of Lissa, memorable to this generation for the 
naval battle fought there between the Italians and 
Austrians in 1866. Finding from his scouts that 
Salona was deserted he landed his troo2:)s, occupied it 
in force, repaired its ruinous walls, and posted 500 
men to occupy the narrow pass by which it was ap- 
proached from the west. After seven days of waiting, 
the two Gothic generals, with that feebleness and 
absence of resource which mark the barbarian strategy 
in the earlier stages of this wai’, simply marched back 
again to Eavenna. 

Dalmatia and Liburuia (or the 2>roi)ince of Illyricum’), 
which had for the most part followed the fortunes of 
Italy for a century and a half since the death of Theo- 
dosius, were thus permanently recovered by the State, 
which we must in this connection call the Eccstern 
Empire, although it was, to a loyal Eoman, simply the 
Empire, one and undivided. From this time forward 
the eastern coast of the Hadriatic, though subject to 
Avar invasions, Sclavonic migratioiis, Bosnian king- 
ships, maintained a more or less intimate political 
connection with Constantinople, till the conquests of 
the Venetians in the tenth century brought it back 
once more into the world of Italian domination. 

But these were the far-reaching results of the expe- 
dition of Mundus. We have to do with the more 

' See voL i. p. 678. 
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immediate effects of the early disasters of the imperial 
forces on that feeble and futile thing, the mind of 
King Theodahad. That royal student, if versed in 
the ‘ Republic ’ of Plato, had not laid equally to heart 
the more popular philosophy of Horace. At least he 
conspicuously disobeyed the precepts of that familiar 
ode in which ‘ the mortal Dellius ’ is exhorted to pre- 
serve a temper ‘ serene in arduous and reasonable in 
prosperous ’ circumstances. As pusillanimous as he 
had shown himself at the news of the successes of 
Belisarius, so intolerably arrogant did he become when 
the tidings reached him of the death of Mundus and 
his son. When the ambassadors who arrived about 
the same time as the news (pi'obably somewhere about 
December 535 ) ventured to claim the fulfilment of his 
solemn promise to surrender the kingdom, he flatly 
refused. Peter spoke somew'hat plainly as to the 
royal faithlessness. Theodahad petulantly answered, 
‘ The privilege of ambassadors is a holy thing, but it is 
conceded on the supposition that it be not abused. It 
is admitted that the person of an ambassador who 
seduces the wife of a citizen of the country to which 
he is accredited is not sacrosanct ; and I shall not 
scruple to apply the same principle to an ambassador 
who insults the King.’ Peter and Athanasius made 
a spirited reply : ‘ 0 I'uler of the Goths, you are 
seeking by flimsy pretexts to cover unholy deeds. 
An ambassadoi’ may be watched as strictly as his 
entertainer pleases, and therefore the talk about injury 
to female honour is altogether, beside the mark. But 
as for what the ambassador mys, be it good or bad, 
the praise or blame for it rests solely on him who sent 
him. The ambassador is a mere mouthpiece, and to 
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him attaches no responsibility for his words. W e shall book v. 
therefore say all that we heard from the lips of the — - 

Empei'or : and do you listen patiently, for if you 
become excited you will perhaps commit some outrage 
on our sacred character. We declare then that the 
time is come for you loyally to fulfil your compact 
with the Emperor. Here is the letter which he wrote 
to you. The notes which he has addressed to the chief 
men among the Goths we shall hand to no one but 
themselves only.’ 

However, the Gothic nobles who were present Lettors to 
authorised the ambassadors to hand over their letters nobips. 
to Theodahad. These despatches congratulated the 
Goths on the near prospect of their absorjDtion in the 
great polity of Home, a state with whose laws and 
customs they had long ago become acquainted [in their 
capacity of Fvederati ] ; and Justinian promised that 
they should find their dignity and credit increased, 
not diminished, by the change. 

This was not, however, the view which the Gothic Thonobu-s 
nobles took of the situation. Whatever their secret TiiSa^- 
contempt for the weakly truculent character of their resistance 
King, they were ready to second him heartily in his 
present mood of defiance to the Empire. Both sides 
therefore j)repared for that which was now to be really 
‘a truceless war h’ In these preparations the winter 
of 535~"536 wore away, and the second year of the 
great Gothic War commenced. 

^ Apparently however Theodahad, perhaps on hearing of Con- 
stantian’s successes in Dalmatia, made one more effort at peace by 
sending Pope Agapetus to Constantinople : hut the story of that 
mission will be best told a little later on, when we resume the 
thread of the Papal history. 
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Authorities. 

ooufces : — 

Procopius, De Bello Vandalico, ii. 10-17 (vol. i. pp. 447-490, 
ed. Bonn), and De Bello Gotthico, i. 8-10 (vol. ii. pp. 38-57). 

For some African events Flavius Cresconius Corippus, an 
African man of letters, who wrote a panegyric of the Emperor 
Justin II ( 5 ^ 5 ~ 57^)5 a poem called ‘ Johannis’ in praise of 
the victorious campaign of John, governor of Africa, against the 
Moors (55^)’ This latter poem, which was discovered by Mazu- 
chelli in 1814, and first published in iSijo, is included in the 
Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians. The style is good for 
so late an age of Latin literature. 

Gmdes : — 

In studying the topography of Neapolis I have received some 
assistance from Bimimontds ‘ Storia di Napoli,’ but my chief 
guides ai’e Beloch and Capasso. 

J%lim Beloch, a German student of Italian antiquities, is the 
author of a valuable monograph (' Campanien,’ Berlin, 1879) on 
the cities of Campania, Its usefulness is g'reatly increased by 
the beautifully executed Atlas with which it is accompanied. 

The Commendatore Bartolommeo Capasso, one of the first 
archaeologists of Naples, has written a tract ' SulF antico sito di 
Napoli e Palepoli,’ which is a perfect quarry of information as to 
the Greek and Roman cities. A few details as to the course of 
the Neapolitan aqueducts were furnished to me by S. Capasso 
personally in 188:^, when I had the privilege of making his 
acquaintance in Naples. 
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Revohdion at Carthage. 

When the news of the double-dyed treachery of book v. 
Theodahad reached the Court of Constantinople orders ^ — 

-*■ 536. 

were despatched to Belisarius to proceed with all speed Beiis,aiius 
to Italy and 2:)ush the war- against the Goths to the to'ln’^fde 
uttermost. He was, however, hindered for some weeks 
from obeying these orders, by a sudden call to another 
post of danger ; a call which well illustrates the pre- 
carious and unenduring character of Justinian’s con- 
quests and the inherent vices of Byzantine domination. 

It was a few days after Easter, in the year 536, He is 
2)robably therefore about the 30th or 31st of March h by tad 
when a single ship rounded the headland of Plem- cartii.-ige. 
inyrium, j)assed the fountain of Arethusa, and reached 
the landing-place of Syracuse. A few fugitives leaped 
on land and hastened to the f)resence of Belisarius. 

Chief among them was the Euntich Solonion, in whose 
keeping, two years before, he had left the fortress 
and city of Carthage guarded by a trium2)]iant Homan 
army. What causes had brought a man jdaced in 
such height of j)ower, and a brave and 2)rudent soldier, 
into so great disaster ? 

Not his wars with the declai'ed enemies of the Keiations 

, . . - 1 *1 , , • liotweeii 

Empire, though it is worth our while to notice even the nu- 
here how Justinian’s conquests really paved the way governor 
for the barbarians. The Vandals had reared a kingdom and the 
in North Africa, semi-civilised it is true, but which, if 
left to itself, would have become wholly civilised, and 
which meanwhile was strong enough to keep the wild 
sons of the desert in check. Now, the Vandals over- 
thrown, the Moors came on“. They pushed their 

’ Easter Sunday fell on the 23rd of March in tho year 536 
(L’Art de vdrifier les Dates, p. n). 

“ It is in a digression as to the Moors, inserted at this point 
of his history, that Procopius introduces the often-quoted but 
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BOOK V. foiays far into the African province ; in hosts of 30,000 

lll__ and 50,000 at a time they invaded Numidia and 

Byzaceiie ; they loudly complained that the promises 
hy which they had been lured into the Roman alliance 
had been left unfulfilled ; and when Solomon ventured 
to remind the chiefs that he held their children as 
hostages for their good behaviour they replied, 'You 
monogamist Romans may fret about the loss of your 
children. We who may have fifty wives apiece if it 
so pleases us, feel no fear that we shall ever have 
a deficiency of sons.’ 

535 In two battles the Eunuch- Governor had defeated 
his Moorish antagonists \ But still the Moorish chief 
labdas remained encamped on the high and fruitful 
table-land of Mount Auras, thirteen days’ journey from 
Carthage, and from thence at every favourable oppor- 
tunity swept down into the plain, pillaging, slaying, 
leading into captivity; nor had Solomon, though he led 
one expedition against him, yet been able to dislodge 
him thence. 

iroprolbable story of the two pillars erected by Canaanitish exiles 
near Tigisis in Nimiidia, with this inscription in Phoenician 
characters: 'We are they who fled from the face of Joshua the 
robber the son of Nun.’ 

^ These were the battles of Mammas and Burgaon The sites of 
these places do not appear to be identified. Mammas was the 
only engagement that deserved to be called a pitched battle, and 
here the chief difficulty arose from the confusion caused in the 
Eoman cavalry by the sight and smell of the camels. At Burgaon 
the Moors were encamped on a precipitous hill. By a daring 
night-march — not unlike that by which Wolfe scaled the Heights 
of Abraham — Solomon posted some troops on the summit of the 
hill. The Moors, panic-stricken at finding themselves between 
two attacks, rushed down the hill, and I'according to Procopius) 
P) 0,000 of them perished in a precipitous ravine, without one 
Eoman soldier being slain. 
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Thus had events passed till the Easter of 536, and book v 
then the real, the tremendous danger of the Eunuch’s 
position was suddenly revealed to him, in the shape of «ioRS'ian 
an almost universal mutiny of the Roman soldiers. 

We call them Roman in accordance with the usage of 
the times, because they served that peculiar political 
organisation at Constantinople which still called itself 
the Roman Republic b and because the banners under 
which they marched to battle still bore the world- 
known letters S. P. Q. R. But, as has been already 
hinted, probably not one soldier out of a hundred in 
the imperial army could speak Latin, and many of 
them may have hardly known sufficient Gi’eek to find 
their way about the streets of Constantinople. They 
were Heruli from the Danube, Isauiians from the 
Asiatic highlands, Pluns from the steppes of Scythia, 
Armenians from under the shadow of Ararat, anything 
and everything but true scions of the old Oscan and 
Hellenic stocks whose deeds are commemorated by 
Livy and Thucydides. 

These men. Teutons many of them by birth, and Their 
Arians by religious profession, having been permitted hope””** 
to marry the Vandal widows whose husbands they 
had slain, had expected to settle in comfort upon the 
Vandal lands, and live thenceforward in peace, under The isimi 
some loose bond of allegiance to the Emperor, as 
the new lords of Africa. Not such, however, was the 
intention of the bureaucracy of Constantinople. The 
usual swarm of Logothetae, of Agentes in rebus, of 
Scriniarii, settled down upon the province, intent 

’ I think the frequent refei*encea of Procopius in the account of 
this very mutiny to fj iroXiTtCa, illustrated by the usage of his 
contemporary Cassiodorus, justify this statement. 
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upon sucking the last available aureus out of it for the 
public treasury. The lands of the conquered Vandals 
were all deemed to have reverted to the state, and if 
the husband of a Vandal widow, whether he were 
soldier or civilian, cultivated them, it must be under 
the burden of a land-tax revised every fifteen years, 
so strictly as to make him virtually tenant at a rack- 
rent under the tax-gatherer. In many cases, not even 
on these unfavourable terms was the occupancy of 
the land assigned to the soldiers. Here, then, were 
plentiful materials for a quarrel. On the one hand, 
a number of hot-blooded, stalwart men, flushed with 
the pride of conquest, each one with a remembrancer 
of his wrongs for ever at his ear, i-eminding him, ‘ Such 
an estate or such a villa belonged to me when I was 
the wife of a Vandal warrior, yet thou who hast con- 
quered Vandals ax’t thyself landless.’ On the other 
side, the Eunuch-Governor and the official hierarchy, 
pleading the law of the State, the custom of the Empire : 
‘ It was reasonable that the slaves, the ornaments, the 
portable property, should be the spoil of the soldiers. 
But the land, which once belonged to the Eoman 
Empire, must revert to the Emperor and the Common- 
wealth of Rome, who called you forth as soldiers, 
trained you, armed you, paid you, not in order that 
you should conquer these lands for yourselves, but 
that they might become public property and furnish 
rations not for you only, but for all the soldiers of the 
Empire.’ 

Thus was the African land-question raised. But 
there was also a religious difficulty. Many of the 
soldiers in the late army of Belisarius, especially the 
martial Heruli, were Arians. The Vandal priests who 
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still remained in Africa found access to these men, and BO(nc y 

Cji 2 

inflamed their minds with a recital of the I’eligious ^ - 

disabilities to which they, the conquerors as much 
as the conquered, were subject. The prohibition of 
Justinian was positive. No baptism nor any other 
religious rite was to be performed by or upon any man 
not holding the full, orthodox, Athanasian faith. The 
time of Easter was drawing nigh, at which it was 
usual to baptize all the children who had been born in 
the preceding year. No child of a Heralian would be 
admitted to the holy font, no Herulian himself would 
be permitted to share in the solemnities of Easter, 
unless he first renounced the creed of his forefathers, 
the creed which had perhaps been brought to his rude 
dwelling on the Danubian shore by some Arian bishop, 
disciple or successor of the sainted Ulfllas. 

As the evil genius of the Empire would have it, Kotum ot 

. . four him- 

there was yet a third element ot disaflection cast into ciiedVau- 
the African cauldinn. The Vandals whom Belisarius 
carried captive to Byzantium had been enrolled in five 
regiments of cavalry, had received the honourable 
name of ‘Justinian’s Vandals,’ and had been ordered 
to garrison the cities of Syria against the Persians. 

The greater part proceeded to their appointed stations 
and faithfully served the Empire which had robbed 
them of their country. But four hundred of them, 
finding themselves at Leshos with a favouring wind, 
hoisted their sails, forced the mariners to obey their 
orders, and started for Peloponnesus first and then for 
Africa. Arrived at the well-remembered shore, they 
ran their ships aground, landed, and marched off for 
the uncaptured stronghold of Mount Aurasius. Here 
they received a message from the soldiers at Carthage 
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who contemplated mutiny, soliciting their assistance, 
which, after solemn oaths and promises given and 
received, they agreed to furnish to the mutineers. So, 
when Easter drew on, all was ripe for revolt. 

The mutineers agreed among themselves that Solo- 
mon should be slain in the great Basilica of Carthage 
on Good Friday, and that this crime should be the 
signal for the insurrection to bi-eak out. They took 
little cai’e about secresy : the guards, the shield- 
bearers, many even of the household servants of the 
Eunuch, were in the plot, but none betrayed it, so 
great was the longing of all for the Vandal lands. 
So, unsuspecting evil, sat Solomon in the great 
Basilica, while the ceremonies went forward which 
commemorated the death of Christ, and which were 
meant to be signalised by his own. The conspirators 
gathered round him. Each man, with frowns and 
gestures of impatience, motioned to his neighbour to 
do the deed of blood, but none could bring himself 
with his own arm to strike the blow. Either the 
sanctity of the place, or old loyalty to their general, or 
else the still unstifled voice of conscience, prevented 
any from volunteering for the service ; and they had 
not taken the precaution of selecting the arch-murderer 
before they entered the sacred building. When the 
words ‘ Ite, jam missa est ’ came from the lips of the 
officiating prelate, they hastened from the Basilica, 
each cursing the other for his cowardice and softness 
of heart. But ‘To-morrow,’ said they, ‘in the same 
place the deed shall be done ’ On the morrow Solomon 
again sat in the great Basilica ; again his would-be 
murderers assembled round him, again the same in- 
visible influence stayed their hands. When the service 
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was over they foamed out into the Forum, a dis- book v. 

ClI 2 

appointed and angry crowd. The epithets ‘Traitor,’ 

‘Coward,’ ‘Faint-heart’ were freely bandied about 
among them, so freely that, feeling sure that their 
design must now be generally known, the chiefs of the 
plot left the city and began freehooting in the country 
districts. 

When Solomon discovered the danger with w'hich he The 

muiinv 

had to deal, he went round to the soldiers quarters spieaiu 
and exhorted those who were still remaining in the 
city to abide faithful to the Emperor. For five days 
the mutiny seemed to have been checked, but at the 
end of that time, wdien the soldiers within the city 
saw that their revolted comrades were pursuing their 
career of ravage outside unchecked, it burst out with 
fresh fury. The soldiers collected in the Hippodrome, 
and shouted out the names of Solomon and the other 
chief authorities in the state, loading them with every 
kind of coarse abuse. Theodore the Cappadocian, ap- Theodoic 
parently the most pojmlar of Solomon’s officers, was doeian’^’* 
sent by him to harangue them in soothing terms, od^ioadei'. 
Not a word of his soft eloquence was listened to ; but 
lielieving him to be secretly ojiposed to Solomon and 
his policy, the mutineers with loud shouts acclaimed 
him as their leader. Theodore ajipears to have been 
a man of staunch loyalty, hut he humoured the whim 
of the rebels for a few hours, in order to favour 
Solomon’s escape. With loud and tumultuous shouts 
the mutineers, self-constituted guards of Theodore, 
escorted him to the palace of the Prefect. There they 
found another Theodore, captain of the guards, a man 
of noble character and a skilled soldier, liut for tlie 
moment unpopular with these rebels. Him they slew. 
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and having thus tasted blood, they dispersed them- 
selves through the city, killing every man whom they 
met, Roman or Provincial, who was suspected of being 
a friend of Solomon, or who had money enough about 
him to make murder profitable. They entered all the 
houses which were not guarded by the few still loyal 
soldiers, and carried off all the portable plunder that 
they found there. At length night came on, and the 
mutineers, stretched in drunken sleep in the streets 
and forums of the city, rested from their orgie of 
rapine. Then Solomon and his next in command, 
Martin, who had been cowering for refuge all day in 
the chapel of the Governor’s palace, stole forth to the 
house of Theodore the Cappadocian. He pressed them 
to take food, though sadness and fear had well-nigh 
deprived them of appetite, and then had them con- 
veyed to the harbour. A little company of eight 
persons embarked in a boat belonging to one of the 
ships under Martin’s command. These eight persons 
were Solomon, Martin, five officers of the Eunuch’s 
household, and — most important of all in our eyes — 
the Councillor Procopius, to whom we owe the whole 
of this narrative. After rowing in an opeir boat for 
nearly forty miles, the fugitive Governor and his suite 
reached Missua, on the opposite (eastward) shore of 
the bay of Tunis, a place which was apparently used 
as a kind of supplemental port, owing to the original 
harbour of Carthage having become too small for its 
trade t At Missua they felt themselves in compara- 


^ See the very carefully written article on Carthage in Smith’s 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geography, i. 551a. The words of 
Procopius are : SraSious re rpMKOcriovs avuo-avTcs a<f>CKOVTO Is Micrcroi’aj' 
TO imveiov (vol. i. p. 474)< 
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tive safety, and from hence the Eunuch despatched bookv. 

Martin to Valerian and the other generals commanding ’ - 

in Numidia, on the west of the Carthaginian province, 
to warn them of the mutiny, and to endeavour, under 
the shelter of their forces, to win hack by gold or 
favour as many as possible of the mutineers to their 
old loyalty. He also wrote to Theodore, giving him 
a general commission to act for the imperial interests 
in Carthage as might seem best at the time, and then 
Solomon himself, probably taking some ship of war 
out of the roadstead at Missua, set sail for Syi’aeuse 
with Procopius in his train, and, as we have seen, 
arrived there in safety to claim the assistance of 
Belisarius. 

Meanwhile the insurgents, who had by this time stutz.i 

” . made 

found that Theodore the Cappadocian would not lend leader of 
himself to their seditious designs, assembled on the 
plains of Bulla h a short distance to the south of 
Carthage, and there chose out Stutza^, one of the 
body-guard of Martin, and acclaimed him as their 
king Stutza, if not endowed with any great strategic 
talents, was a man of robustness and hardihood. He 
found under his standards no fewer than 8000 revolted 

^ Probalbly the Bulla Mensa of Ptolemy, not Bulla Regia in 
Rumidia, wliicli is four days' journey from Cai’thage. (See 
Smith's Diet, of Geography, s.v. Bulla.) 

^ The Byzantine form of the name, found in Pi'oeopius and 
Marcellinus, is Stotzas. But the African-horn writers, Corippus 
and Victor of Tunnuna, call him Stuzas and Stutias respectivedy 
(the latter change perhaps for metrical reasons). The editor of 
Corippus suggests the German ^ Stutzer ' (siruttei*) as a derivation 
(p. 245, ed. Bonn). 

^ l^vpawov (fjiCdLv uXovTo. The man who was Hyrani' in the 
eyes of legitimate authority can hardly have been less than king 
to his own followers. 
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soldiers. These were soon joined by 1000 Vandals, 
partly the recent fugitives from Constantinople, partly 
those who had escaped the notice of the conquering 
host two years before. They were further joined by 
that usual result of anarchy in the Roman state, 
a large number of slaves. The united host aimed at 
nothing less than driving out the imperial generals 
and making themselves lords of the whole northern 
coast of Africa b They at once marched to Carthage 
(which it is hard to understand why they should ever 
have quitted), and called upon Theodore to surrender 
the city. Josephius, one of the literary attendants of 
Belisarius who happened to have just arrived at the 
capital, was sent to persuade them not to resort to 
any further acts of violence ; but Stutza showed the 
soldier’s disdain of the scribe and the mutineer’s con- 
tempt of the rules of civilised warfare by at once 
putting him to death. Despair at this ruthless deed 
filled the hearts of the scanty defenders of Carthage, 
and they were on the point of surrendering the city to 
the insurgents. 

Such was the state of affairs when in an hour all 
was changed by the arrival of Belisarius. He sailed 
from Syracuse with one shijD, probably the same which 
had brought the Eunuch, and with one hundred picked 
men of his body-guard on board. It was twilight 

^ Much in the same way as the Mamertine mercenaries of 
Agathocles obtained dominion in Sicily b.c. 282, or the Mamelukes 
in Egypt in the thirteenth century of our era. 

^ The description of the character and office of Josephius (De 
Bell. Valid, ii, 15), ^ clerk of the imperial guards' (rwv jSao-ikim 
<j>vXdKO)v ypa/x/xarw), ^ a man of distinction and one of the house- 
hold of Belisjirius/ may at least illustrate the position of Procopius 
himself in the army. 
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when he arrived. The mutineers Avere encamped book v 

^ Oh 2 

round the city, confident that on the morrow it 

would be theirs. Day dawned : they heard that 
Belisarius was inside the walls : awed by the mere Depaitm.' 


]iame of the mighty commander, they broke up their 
camp and commenced a disorderly retreat, or rather 
flight, never halting till they reached the city of 
Membressa on the Bagradas, fifty-one Ilomau miles 
south-west from the capital h Hero they at length BoUsanu-, 
ventured to encamp ; and liere tlie terrible Belisarius 
came up with them, having only 2000 men under 
his standards, whom by gifts and promistAS ho had 
persuaded to ret\ini to their former loj'alty. As 
Membressa itself was un walled, neither army dartjd 
to occupy it. Belisarius seems to have erosserl the 
Bagradas^, which is not a rajad though a prcitty 
copious stream, without opposition, and encamj)ed 
near to its banks. The mutineers, ^vhosf^ ;irmy must 
have been five times as large as his, jatcluvl their 
camp on an elevated spot, diificult of access. Both 
commanders, accoi-ding to classic custom, harangmid 
then* men, or at least th(^ d’hucydidean histoi-ian 
whom we are following thinks pro]»er to re])resent 
them as thus encoiuuging their troops. Belisarius, SpcooiK.f 
while deploring the hard necessity w'hich compelled him ” 
to take up arms against the men who had onc(f echoed 
his own pass-word, declarcjd that tiny had brought 
their ruin on themselves by their unholy deeds, and 
that the devastated fields of Africa, and the corjises 


' Equivalent to nearly 47 Engli.sli miles. Pi’ocopius’ luensurci- 
ment, 350 stadia, agrees very nearly with the 5t mih-s of tlu' 
Autonine Itinerary. 

“ The Bagradas is the modern Modj<»rdah. 

VOL. IV. 1) 
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of the comrades slain by them, men whose only crime 
was their loyalty, demanded vengeance. He was 
persuaded that the newly-raised tyrant Stutza would 
want that confidence in himself and in the prompt 
obedience of his troops which alone ensures success. 
And he ended with a maxim of which his own career 
was to alFord a signal verification : ‘ It is not by the 
mass of combatants but by their disciplined courage 
that victories are won.’ 

Stutza enlarged on the ingratitude which, after they 
had undergone the toils of war, had given to idle 
non-combatants the fruits of victory. After the one 
gleam of freedom which they had enjoyed during the 
last few weeks, a return to slavery would be ten times 
bitterer than their previous condition. If indeed even 
to live as slaves would be granted them, — but after 
the dangerous example which they had set, they must 
expect, if vanquished, to suffer unutterable punish- 
ments, perhaps to expire in torment. They could 
die but once : let them die, if need were, free warriors 
on that battle-field. Nay, rather, let them conquer, as 
they must do, a foe so greatly their inferior in numbers, 
and w'hose troops in their secret hearts were only 
longing to share their freedom. 

After all this eloquence the battle was hardly 
a battle. The mutineers, finding that the wind blew 
strongly in their faces, and fearing that their spears 
would thus fail to penetrate, endeavoured to make 
a flank movement, and so to get to windward of the 
enemy. Belisarius did not give them time to execute 
this manoeuvre, but ordered his men to come to close 
quarters at once while the mutineers were still in 
disorder. This unexpected attack threw them into 
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utter confusion. They fled in headlong rout, and did book v. 
not di’aw bridle till they reached Numidia. The ' 
Vandals, less demoralised than the disloyal soldiei's, 
for the most part refused to fly, and died u2)on the rebels, 
field of battle. Belisarius’ army was too small to 
venture with safety upon a long pursuit, but the 
camp of the enemy was given up to be plundered 
by them. They found it richly fui’nished with gold 
and silver, the spoil of Cartilage ; utterly deserted 
by the men, but full of women, the original abettors 
of the war, who had now, probably in obedience to 
the laws of Mars, to contiuct a third marriage, with 
their new conquerors. 

The rebellion appeared sufliciently crushed to justify Bchim of 
Belisarius in returning to Sicily, e-sjiecially as tlun’O to sicUy. 
was a danger that the examphi ,s(jt by the Carthaginian 
insurgents might he followed by the army stationed 
there. Accordingly, leaving Ids son-iu-la.w Fldigei- and 
Theodore of Cajipadocia in charge of the African 
capital, he sailed away to Syracusi'. 

The interest which the mutiny a,t CartJiage pos.sesscs 
for us consists in the light which it throws on the 
character of Belisarius, and the ascen(l(*ncy which he 
exercised over a greedy and licentious soldiery. Its 
course after ho disappears from the scime must be 
described as briefly as possible. 

The Homan generals in Numidia, five in number, Aftor- 
finding Stutz;a with his band close to their frontier, of iho ro- 
marched hastily against him, thinking to crush him 
before he could re-form his scattered army. Ho 
advanced, however, into the sjiace between the liostile 
ranks, and delivered a short and spirited harangue, 
the result of which was that the generals i'ound them- 

1 ) 2 
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Booicv selves deserted by their troops, who went over in 

T — a body to the insurgents. The generals took shelter 

in a neighbouring church, surrendered on the promise 
of their lives being spared, and were all slain by Stutza, 
a man without pity and without faith. 

Mission The mutiny having thus become more formidable 

of Cx0l " ~ 

manns than ever, Justinian took a step which he would have 
done well to take sooner. He sent his nephew’, the 
best of the nobles of the imperial house, the gentle 
and statesman-like Germanus, with a sufficient supply 
of treasure to discharge the soldiers’ arrears of pay, 
which had evidently been accumulating for some time ; 
and with instructions to pursue a policy of conciliation 
towards the insurgents, declaring that the Emperor 
only desired the good of his brave soldiers, and would 
severely punish all who had injured them. The man 
and the policy were so well matched that Germanus, 
who at first found under the imperial standard only 
a third of the troops entered on the African muster- 
rolls, had soon under his command a larger number of 
soldiers than follow'-ed the fortunes of Stutza. The 

Battle of rebels lost heart and fled again into Numidia. A battle 

Vefb-es. ensued at a place called Scalae Yeteres^, the site of' 
which does not appear to have been identified. The 
fight was desperate and confused. Rebels and loyalists 
were so like one another in outw^ard appearance, that 
the troops of Germanus were obliged to be coirtinually 
asking for the pass-word, in order to distinguish friend 
from foe. The horse of Germanus was killed under 

^ So the translators agroo in rendering the x'upiov o ^ KaXKdir- 
jSarapa's KaXotert 'Vatpaioi of Procopius (De Boll. Vand. ii. 17) ; hut 
possibly some otlioi naniu, which might load to the idontification 
of the site, is concealed under it. 
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him ; but in the end his standards triumphed. Stutza book v 
fled : the rebel camp was sacked by the victorious - ' " 

imperialists, who in the fury of plunder refused to 
listen even to the restraining voice of the general. 

A squadron of Moors who had been luwering on the 
outskiits of the battle, the professed allies of the 
insurgents, but w'aiting to see which side was favoured 
by Fortune, now joined the Emperor’s forces in a head- 
long chase of the defeated soldiers. 

With the battle of 8calae Veteres the military 536 or 537 
rebellion was at an end. Btutza vith s(mre of the military 
Vandals succeeded in escaping tt) Mtiuritania, wliere 
he married the daughter of one of the Moorish chiefs. 
Solomon, who on the departure, of Cku-inaiius was sent Krtum ot 
to resume the government of Africa, expelled the 539, ’’ 
Moors from Numidia as well as from the C;irthaginian 
province, and for four years ruled these regions in 
peace and prosiierity. In 543 some acts of ill faith 
on the part of the Homans roused the hitherto loyal 
Moors of Tripoli and Tunis into insurrection. The 
chief, Antalas, long a faithful ally of the Romans, 
headed the movement: and in one of the first battles 
of the war, the Eunuch Holomon, descuted by a large 
body of his ti-ooj)S, who accused him of jiarsimoniously 
withholding from them their share of the sjioils, fell 
into the hands of the enemy and was slain. IHs 
nephew Sergius, a young man of swaggering de- Sc*r«iu4 
meanour, ignorant of the art of war, unjKipular with ’ 
the generals for his arrogance, with the soldiers for 
his cowardice and effeminacy, with the jiroviucials 
for his avarice and lust, was entrusted with the 
government of the })roviuce, which under his sway 
went rapidly to ruin. 
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And now for a brief space Stutza reappeared on the 
scene, co-operating with Antalas, and labouring not 
altogether in vain to combine with the Moorish in- 
vasion a revival of the old military mutiny. Sergius 
prosecuted the war with feebleness and ill-success. 
John the son of Sisinniolus’, his best subordinate, 
was so disgusted by the governor’s arrogance that he 
ceased to exert himself in the imperial cause. And 
after every defeat which Sergius sustained, after every 
successful siege by the Moors, a number of soldiers 
joined the standards of Stutza, who doubtless still 
harangued as volubly as eight years ago on the 
grievances of the army and the rairacity of the officials. 

At length Justinian, though by this time he was 
heartily weary of his Western conquests and the 
endless cares m which they involved him, sent a few 
soldiers and many generals to do their utmost towards 
finishing the war in Africa. Among the genei-als was 
Areobindus, a descendant probably of the great Aspar, 
all-powerful under Marcian and Leo in the middle of 
the previous century. He was himself allied to the 
imperial house, having married Justinian’s niece. 
Under Areobindus, John the son of Sisinniolus was 
willing to fight, and not only willing but eager. 
There was only one man in the world whom he 
hated more than Sergius, and that was the upstart 
Stutza. The hatred was mutual, and each of these 
men had been heard to say, that if he could only kill 
the other he would himself cheerfully expire. The 
double prayer was, practically, granted. A slender 
army of the imperialists — for Sergius moodily refused 
his co-operation — met the Moorish king and the 
’ Who is called hy Oorippiis, Joannes Primus. 
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veteran mutineer on the plain below Sicca Venerea, book v 

^ Cii 2 

on the confines of the African and Numidian provinces, ^ — 

about lOo miles south-west of Carthage'. Before the 
battle commenced, John and Stutza, instinct with 
mutual hatred, rode forth between the two armies to 
try conclusions with one another m single combat. 

An arrow from the bow of the imperial general 
wounded Stutza in the groin. He fell to the earth D«atu of 
mortally wounded, but not dead. The mutineers and 
the army of the Moors swept across the j)lain, and 
found him lying under a tree, gasping out the feeble 
remains of life. Full of rage they dashed on, over- 
powered the scanty numbers of the imperialists, and 
turned them to flight. John’s horse stumlded as he 
was galloping down a steep incline : while he was 
vainly endeavouring to mount, tiu} ene.my surrounded 
and slew him. In a few niinutf^s Stutza died, happy 
in hearing that his great enemy had fallen. In th() 
first moment of the flight John had .said, ‘Any deatlj 
is sweet now, since my prayer that 1 might slay 
Stutza has been granted.’ 

The events of this campaign induced Justinian at Sorf-iim 
last to remove Sergius from the government of Africa mTiTiiV 
and send him to prosecute the war in Italy. After 
murders, insurrections, chang(is of ruler which it is®"^® 
not necessary to relate here'-*, another John, di.s- 

’ An intovrsting dascription of KftlT, Uio modem rciwesonlativo 
of Sicca Vonoroti, and a skoich of Iho rocky omiuoiico on which 
its citadel stands, is givozi in l)r. Davis’s Carthago and her 
Remains (London, i86i), pp. 604-614. Sicca playod a not unim- 
portant part in tho war with Jugurtha. Apparently it is the 
same place at which Arnohiiis tho Christian apologist kept 
a school, numbering Lactantiu.s among his pupils. 

Aroobindns governor 545, fcilaiu by Czmtharis, Roman 
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BOOK V. tinguished as the brother of Pappus, was appointed 

_ Magister Militum h and sent to govern Africa 

Under his administration the province again enjoyed 
some years of tolerable tranquillity, and the Moors 
were brought into order and subjection. But from 
decade to decade, the fine country which had once- 
owned the sway of the Vandals sank deeper into ruin. 

genei’iil in Numidia. Tyranny of Gontharis. He is slain by 
Artabanes, after thirty- six days’ rule, 545. Artabanes governor 
545-546. 

^ There was, however, besides the Magister Militum a special 
Praefectus Praetorio for Africa, ruling at Carthage. This magis- 
trate was first appointed by Justinian in 534 (Codex i. 27). Ho 
seems to have been replaced by an Exarch of Africa towards tlui 
end of the sixth century (Bury, ii. 35 ; Diehl, L’Adminisiration 
Byzantine, &c, p. 157). 

^ The great number of persons ])earing the name of the Apostle 
John is a confusing element in the history of these times In 
the absence of surnames Procopius is very careful to distinguish 
them by means of their family relationships. We shall hav<3 two 
generals of the name of John to deal with in the Italian campaigns 
of Belisarius. Meanwhile in the history of these African affairs 
w^e distinguish the following bearers of the name 

I. John the son of Sisinniolus, the enemy of Sergius and tlui 
slayer of Stutza. 

II. John the brother of Pappus, governor of Africa for some 
years after 546. He was the hero of the poem of Corippus, and 
husband ^proliably) of Justina, niece of Justinian. 

III. John the Armenian, brother of Artabanes, slain in the 
same battle as No. I. 

lY. John the usurper (o npawo?), also called Stutza Junior, 
whom the soldieis made their leader after the death of Stutza. 
With a following of 1000 soldiers he joined the usurper Gontharis 
(545). After the death of Gontharis he took refuge with some 
Vandals in a church, surrendered to Artabanes on receiving 
a promise that his life should be spared, and was sent bound to 
Constantinople (545). 

(Procop. de B. V. ii. 28, and Marcollinus Comes, s. a. 547- 
two years too late.) 
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Many of the provincials fled to Sicily and the other 
islands of the Mediterranean h The traveller, in 
passing through those regions which had once been 
most thickly peopled, now scarcely met a single 
wayfarer 'K Languishing under barbarian inroads, 
imperial misgovernment, and iniquitous taxation, the 
country was ripening fast for the time when even 
Saracen invasion should seem a relief from yet more 
intolerable evils. 

Our rapid survey of events in Africa has carried 
us fully ten years beyond tlic point which we liave 
reached in the history of Italy. We go back to 
Belisarius, landing at Syracu.se, on his return voyage 
from Carthage in April or May 536. The fears which 
were entertained of a re])etition in Sicily of the muti- 
nies of Carthage proved grouiidh^ss ; or, if there had 
been disaffection, the .soldiers at tin; mere, sight of 
a born ruler like B(3lisariu.s at once ir^turned to ilujir 
accustomed obedience. He was able to administfiv 
the be.st antidote to mutiny, em[)loyment. Leaving 
sufficient garrisons in Sy incuse and l*alermo, he cro.s.sed 
from Messina to lleggio, and planting hi.s standai-d 
on the Italian .soil, was daily joined by large numbers 
of the inhabitants. 

Belisarius was now in Magna Craecia, that region 
which, in the seventh century before the birth of 
Christ, wa.s .so thickly sown with Ilellenic colonies 
that it seemed another Hellas. Down to the time of 
the wars of Rome with Pyrrhus and the Tarentine.s 
(b. 0. 281-272) this Creciau influence bad lasted un- 
impaired. How far it had in the succeeding eight 

' Procopiius, Do Bollo Yaiuklioo, ii. 23 (i. 512). 

“ Procopius, Aiiccdotii, xviii. (iii. loO). 
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centuries been obliterated by the march of Roman 
legions, by the foundation of Roman colonies, by the 
formation of the slave-tilled latifundia of Roman pro- 
prietors, there are perhaps not sufficient materials to 
enable us to decide. Certainly the Byzantine re-con- 
quest was both easier and more secure in Calaljria 
and Apulia than in any other part of Italy. ( )ne 
cause of this was that there were fewer Goths in the 
south than in the north. Possibly another cause may 
have been that still existing rememl)raiiceH of the 
golden age of Magna Graecia took the sting out ol‘ 
the taunt, ‘They are but Greeklings which was 
sometimes applied, not by Goths only, but by Italian 
provincials, to the invaders from Byzantium. To ti'aC(J 
out the remains of this lingering Hellenic feeling, and 
to distinguish them from the undoubted and con- 
siderable influence exerted on Boutluirn If.aly l)y the 
Greeks of Constantinople fi-om the sixth century to 
the twelfth, would be an into-esting lab(»ur ; but it is 
one which lies beyond our present provinc(i 

At Reggio Belisarius received an accession to his 
ranks, which showfid the w'eakness of the national 
feeling of the Goths. No less a personage', tluui 
Evermud, the son-in-law of Theodahad, who liad be('.n 
entrusted with a detachment of troops to guard the 
Straits, came with all his retinue •’ into the Roman 

^ ‘ Graeculi isti.’ 

Of course all that is hero said about tho old aud luiw 
Hellenism of South Italy applies, with certain niodificatii)HH, to 
Sicily also. 

^ Proc. De B. G. i. 8 . For tho I’ocoivod ttixt w<mrl ro7s c7r«/xcVo<9, 
the altematiYO reading fw man r. I., found in HooHchors edition, 
seems to giyo a better sense, (This is tho reading adoptesd by 
Comparetti. ) 
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cannp, prostrated himself at the feet of Belisarius, and book v 

expressed his desire to be subject to the will of " 

the Emperor b His unpatriotic subserviency was re- 
warded. He was at once sent to Constantinople, that 
haven of rest and luxury, wliich all Romanised Goths 
languished to behold, and there received the dignity 
of Patrician and many other rewards from tlie hand of 
Justinian. 

The Roman army marched on unopjiosed and suj)- Advimci- 
ported by the parallel movement of the fleet, tlnxmgh^"’ 
the pi-ovince of Bruttii and Lucan ia b They crossed 
the wide bed of the Silarus ; tliey entered the pro- 
vince of Campania. Still no Gothic army disjjuted 
the passage of any river, nor threatened them from 
any mountain height. At length they i-eacliod a sti’ong 
city by the sea, defended by a large. Gotlhc garrison, 
the city of Neapolis, the modem 'N;iple.s. Bei’ore 
this place Belisarius was to tarry ma,ny days. 

The modern city of Najdes is divided into twelve (lomiiari- 
quarfieri. It is built along a winding and beautifully umii'o'nt 
irregular shore-line, of which it occiqiies four miles mIhi,.,-!! 
in length, varying in breadth from one mile to two 
and a-half, according to the nature of the ground. 

By a recent census it contained about ..0o,ooo in- 
habitants. The Neapolis of the Roman Emj)ire occu- 
pied a s])aco only a little overlapping oik^ of the 
twelve modern (piarticri, that of M. Lore.nm It 
formed an oblong about looo yards in lejigth by 800 
in breadth. Apparently wo have no means of stating 

‘ Jordanes (Dii KoJ). Get. Ix. and Do Kog. Succ. 370) givos 
tlio Gothic form of Procopius’ Ebriniuth, and supplies a fow 
particulars. 

“ Ono province, not two, at tlio time of the Notitia. 
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its exact population at any period of the Empire ; 
but, if we conjecture it at a twelfth of the population 
of the modern city, we shall probably be exaggerating 
rather than depreciating the number of its inhabitants. 

It is thus evident that the modern traveller must 
unclothe himself of many of his remembrances of the 
existing city of Naples in order to form anything 
like an accurate idea of the place which Belisarius 
besieged. It may be well to proceed by the method 
of rejection, and to indicate the chief points, con- 
spicuous in a modern panorama of Naples, which we 
must eliminate in order to obtain the true value of 
the ancient Neajiolis. Starting, then, from the western 
extremity, from Posilippo and the Tomb <.>f Virgil, we 
come first to the houses which look upon the long 
drives and shrubberies of the Biviera di Chiaia. Wo 
see at a glance that these are modern. They no more 
belong to the classical, or even the mediaeval, city 
than the Champs Elys(ies of the French capital belong 
to the Lutetia of Julian or the Paris of the Valois 
kings. But two natural sti’ongholds arrest the eye as 
we move' onwards towards the city: on the right the 
little fortress-crowned peninsula of Gastello dell’ Ovo, 
on the left the frowning ridge of the all-commanding 
Castle of St. Elmo. With the first we have already 
made acquaintance. The site of the villa of Lucullus, 
the luxurious gilded cage of the deposed Augustulus, 
the shrine of the sainted Severiims, it suggests in- 
teresting speculations as to who may have been its 
occupants when the trumpets of Belisarius sounded 
before its walls, but it is emphatically no part of the 
city of Neapolis. Saint Elmo brings vividly before us 
the differences between ancient and modern warfare. 
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From tlie fourteenth century onwards (at least till book a' 

the most recent changes in the science of gunnery 1“ 

deprived it of its importance) it was emphatically the 
stronghold of Naples. He who lield that tyi'annous 
crest of rock virtually held the town. And yet in the 
Avars of the Ftomans and tlie Goths tliis magnificent 
natural fortress seems to have been absolutely unim- 
portant. The nearest houses of Neapolis Avere about 
three-quarters of a mile distant from the base of Saint 
Elmo, and in those days of catapults and halistao this 
distance would seem tf) haAm been enough to rob even 
such an eminence of its terrors ; otherwise Ave must 


surely have heard of its being occu])ied by Belisarius. 
We move forwards to the. east, still keej)ing tolerably 
near the shore. Tlu^ fai-famed Theatre of San Cailo, 


the Boxnhon Palace Avith its rearing horses in bronze!, 
the massive Castol Nuovo, and the tAvo luuPours 


below it, all these are* outside', of the! ancient city. 
Outside of it too is the', (juaint Vine! elingy Largo del 
Mercato, that most intiireesting spot to a lover of 
mediaeval Naples, whercA market-wemien chatter anel 
chaffer over the! stenie e)nce reeldeeneel Avith thee l)le)e)d 


of Conradin, Avhere a ]>e)et’s ear might still almost 
hear the gauntlet e>f the last of the Bwahians ring 
upon the paveAme!nt, summe)ning his Aragoneisee kins- 
man to the age!-le)ng contest with the dynasty of 
Anjem. All this is Na.ples, hut not Neuipolis. Where! 
then is the ancient city? Turn haejk te)warels the 
ne>rth-Ave!St, strike! f hej busy street e>f the-! Teeledee abenit 
a thirel of the way up on its cemrse from the sea. 

Here at length we arc, ne>t at, hut near, the site e>f the .,r 
classical city, whose western wall once ran jearalled 
to the Toledo at a distance e)f about 1 50 yards to the 
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B60k^v. right. The Piazza Cavour (Largo delle Pigne) and 

Strada Carbonara lie a little outside of the northern 

boundary of Neapolis. Castel Capuano (near the 
modern railway station) marks its extreme eastern 
point. The southern wall ran along a little range 
of liigher gi'ound (now nearly levelled with the plain 
below it), at a distance of some two or three hundred 
yards from the coast-line, from the Church of the 
Annunziata to the University. One suburb on the 
west perhaps once extended about half-way from the 
western wall of the ancient city to the Toledo, and 
another on the south may probably have filled uj") 
in a similar way the interval between the city and 
the sea b 

Tr.ieosof The block of ground thus indicated once stood 
Roman out — difficult as it is now to believe it — somewhat 

abruptly above the surrounding plain “. Even now, 
looking at it on the map, we can trace in it the 
handiwork of the Poman surveyors. Its three broad 
‘ Decuman ’ streets running from east to west (Strada 
Nile®, Strada dei Tribunali, and Strada Anticaglia), 
intersected by twenty-three ‘ Cardines ’ running from 
north to south, still, notwithstanding the alterations 
made in them to gratify the Neapolitan passion for 
church building, exhibit an appearance of regularity 
and rectangularity conspicuously absent in the other- 
part of the city, the haphazard growth of the Middle 

Capasso thinks that the sea has not here receded nioro than 
a few yards since the days of the Romans. 

“ This seems to be the general opinion of the topographers, yet 
the measurements given by Beloch (p. 63) of the level at which 
Roman remains have been found, do not seem to give a depth of 
more than about twenty feet for the depression north of the city. 

’ With its continuation Strada Biagio and Strada Foreella. 
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Ages. Roman remains have at various times been 
discovered under almost the whole of the space de- 
noted above, but nothing is now left for the lover of 
Roman antiquity to gaze upon save two Corinthian 
columns of the Temple of the Dioscuri built into the 
church of S. Paolo Maggiore, and some faint traces 
of the ancient Theatre lingering in the yards and 
cellars of the Strada Anticaglia h 

Fortunately we have an excellent aid to the imagi- 
nation in endeavouring to bi'ing before the mental 
vision the Neapolis which Procopius gazed upon. The 
neighbouring town of Pompeii is very simiku- in dimen- 
sions and shape, and was ])robably veiy similar in 
character Only we must suppose that nearly five 
centuries — centuries upon the whole lather of the 
decay of art than of its development— had ])assed 
over the Tahlina and the Tricliida of the buried city 
to make it correspond with its surviving neighljonr. 
The heathen temples must be imagined to have 
fallen somewhat into decay, and several Christian 
basilicas must be allowed to have grown up undei' 
their shadow. The fact that the four oldest parish 
churches m Naples" — H. Giovanni Maggiore, Santi 
Apostoli, S. Giorgio Maggiore, and 8. Maria Maggiore 
— all belong to the district whose confines we have 
traced, is an interesting confirmation of the truth 
of its antiquity 
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’ Between the Vico di S. Paolo ami the Vico doi Giganti. 

“ Pompeii as woll as Neapolis soonis to have boon about i ooo 
yards long by 8oo broad. 

■* The Duoino (dedicated to S. Gonnaro), though situated within 
this district and on tho site of tho toinplos of Noptuno and Ai>ollo, 
dates from tlio period of tho Angovin kings. 

* Tho alluring pursuit of all ontpiirors into the earliest history 
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Belisarhis at Carthage and at Naples. 

Belisarius stationed his fleet in the harbour, where 
they were beyond the range of the projectiles of the 
enemy. A Gothic garrison stationed in ‘ the suburb ’ 
(possibly the suburb between the city and the sea) at 
once surrendered to the invaders. Then a message 
was sent to the Eomair general asking him if he 
would consent to receive a deputation of some of the 
principal iirhahitants of the city, anxious to confer 
with him for the public welfare. He consented, and 
the deputation, with one Stephanus at its head, ap- 
peared before him. Btephanus j^leaded the hard case 
of the Eoman citizens of Naples, summoned by a 
Eoman army to surrender their town, and prevented 
from doing so by a Gotliic garrison. Nor were even 
these Gothic soldiers free agents. Their wives and 
children were in the hands of Theodahad, who would 
assuredly visit upon them any fault which the gai'rison 
might commit towards him. In these cruel circum- 
stances the citizens begged Belisarius not to ])i-ess 
upon them his summons to surrender. Aftei' all, it 
was not there, but under the walls of Eomc, that the 

of Noapolis is the attempt to fix the site of Pahu^poKs, the ehlor 
sister of that city, like her founded from (Jiiinao, hut ultimately 
ahsoxbed in or obliterated ])y the greatness of lu‘r youngt^r rival 
Many Neapolitan archaeologists hx Palaepolis on the cast of the 
other city. Niebuhr, with a somewhat amusing positivenoBS, 
fixes it far to the west, near Posilipp<^>' (Japasso coniiinds for 
a nearer position on the south-west, at the Castel Nuovo and on 
the site of the present Palazzo Kealo Beloch argues that there 
never was such a city as Palaepolis, and that the mention of it In 
due to a misunderstanding of the word Palaepolitani— the old 
citizens of Neapolis as opposed to some now settlors. But in tlxo 
face of Livy’s clear statement (viii. 22) as to the situation of the 
two cities, and the record in the Triumphal Fasti of the victory of 
Publilius over the ^Samnites Palaeopoliianei,’ this seems too bold 
a stroke of historical scepticism. 
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decisive engagement would have to be fought. If 
E,ome were reduced to the Empei'or’s obedience, 
Neapolis must inevitably follow its example. If the 
general were repulsed from Rome, the possession of a 
little city like Neapolis would avail him nothing. 

Belisarius coldly thanked the orator for his advice 
as to the course of the campaign, but announced his 
intention of conducting the war according to his own 
notions of military ex])ediency. To the Roman in- 
habitants he offered the choice of freedom to l)e 
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achieved by bis arms ; or slavery, they themselves 
fighting to keep the yoke upon their necks. He could 
hardly doubt wliat in such circumstances their choice 
would be, especially as the pros])erous condition of the 
loyal Sicilians showed that he was both able aiid 
willing to kee]') the promises wliicli he made in the 
name of the Elmperor. Even to tlie Goths he could 
offer honourable terms. Let them either enter his 


army and become the servants of the great Monarch 
whom the civilised world obeyed, or, if they refused 
this proposal, on the surrender of the city they should 
march out unharmed (it is to be ju-esumed with the 
honours of war), and depart whither they wotild. 

Stephanus, whose patriotism had been ((uickeiuid by Doimtcm 
the promise of large rewards to himself if he cendd ' 
bring about the surrender of' the city, strove earnestly 
to induce his fellow-citizens to aecespt the terms of 
Belisarius. lie was seconded in these oH’orts by a 
Byrian merchant named Antiochns, long resident in 
Neapolis, a man of groat wealth and high reputation. 

Two orators however, named Pastor and Ascle])io- 
dotus, also men of great influence in the city, stood 
forth as the advocates of an opjmsito policy, one of 
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BOOK V. loyalty to the Goths and resistance to Byzantium. 

1— If we are perplexed at finding professed rhetoricians 

and men of letters (one of whom bears a Greek name) 
championing the cause of the barbarians, we may 
remember the life-long loyalty of Cassiodorus to the 
house of Theodoric, and may conjecture that other 
men of like training to his had been induced to enter 
the Gothic service. Some of these, like the two 
rhetoricians now before us, may have had statesmaiv 
ship enough to see that the so-called ‘ Homan libeify ’ 
which was offered to the Italians would mean only 
a change of masters, and that change not necessarily 
one for the better. 

Boiisiinus By the advice of Pastor and Asclepiodotus, the 

accepts * . 1 ^ 

the offered demands of the Neapolitans were raised so hidi that 

terms of .... . . -p. t ^ ^ 

capituia- in their opinion Belisarms would never grant iliem. 
A memorandum containing these demands was pre- 
sented by Stephanus to the General, who ticcopted 
them and confirmed his acceptance by an oath. On 
the news of this favourable reply the pressure in favour 
of surrender became so strong that the Gothic garrison 
alone would not have ventured to resist it. Tlic 
common people had begun to stream down towards 
the gates with the intention of opening them : but 
then the two orators ‘whose sentence was for open 
war ’ gathered the Goths and the principal Neapolitans 
together and again harangued them in support of their 

^astoramX views : ‘ The mob have taken this thought of surrendei* 

dotus into their minds and are eager to execute itb But 

'■ From this and other passages there seems some reason to 
conclude that the aristocratic pai-ty at Naples wore at this time 
in favour of the Gothic dominion, the democracy in favour of the 
Byzantine. 
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we, who deem that they are rushing headlong to ruin, 
are bound to consult you, the leaders of the state, and 
to put our thoughts before you, the last contribution 
that we can make to the welfare of our country. You 
think that, because you have the promise and the oath 
of Belisarius, you are now relieved from all further 
danger of the horrors of war. And if that were so, we 
should be the first to advise you to surrender'. But 
how can Belisarius guarantee your future security? 
He is going to fight the nation of the Goths under 
the walls of Rome. Suppose that he does not gain 
the victory: you will have the Gothic warriors in 
a few days before your gates })reathing vengeance 
against the cowardly betrayers of their ti'ust. And 
on the other hand, if he wins, even on that most 
favourable supposition you will have to make up 
your minds to the jjermanent pr-escnce of an im])Grial 
garrison in your town. Foi’ tlie EmjKsror, though he 
may be much obliged to you for the moment for re- 
moving an obstacle out of his path, will not fail to 
make a note of the fact that the Neapolitans are 
a fickle and disloyal people, not safe to be trusted 
with the defence of their city. No : depend upon it, 
you will stand better both with friends and foes if you 
do not lightly surrender the trust committed to your 
hands. Belisarius cannot take tlie city: tlie magnitude 
of the promises which he makes to yoix is the plainest 
proof of that. You have strong walls and an abunda,nt 
sup2jly of provisions. Only stand firm for a few days 
and you will see the cloud of war i-cfil away from your 
borders.’ With this the oratoi'S bi'ought forwartl some 
Jews to vouch for the fact that Neajjolis was v'ell pro- 
visioned for a siege. The Israelite nation were always 
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BOOK V. in favour of the tolerant rule of Theodoric and his 
successors as against the narrow bigotry of Byzantium. 
Apparently, in this instance, they were able to speak 
with authority, being the merchants by whose aid the 
Kegotia- needful stores of provision had been procured. The 
^uuender result of the harangue of the two orators, backed Ijy 
hiokenoff. assurances of the Hebrews, was that the party of 
surrender was outvoted, and Belisaiius, sorely vexed 
at the delay, but unwilling to leave so strong a place 
untaken in his rear, had to set about the siege of 
Neapolis. 

Ai.peai to The citizens, having resolved on a stubborn defence, 
appealed, as they had abundant right to do, to Theo- 
dahad for assistance. That miserable ])i‘ince, uttei'ly 
unready for war, seems to have allowed the precious 
winter months to slip by without making any pre])ara- 
tions of importance, and was now seeking to diviners 
and soothsayers for knowledge as to that future which 
he had done nothing to mould. His classical reading 
might have made him familiar with the well-known 
saying of Hector, — 

Ets oloivoi apioTos, a/jMVio-daL irepl Trarpijs’. 

'I'heodj.- But instead of this robust determination to coiKpier 
to th^^*** Fortune, the dreamy mysticism of his own Etruria, 
divmer6,. centuries on poring over the page of futurity, 

swayed the nerveless spirit of Theodahad. The maiuier 
of divination, concerted between him and a Jewish 
magician, was ridiculous enough to have been practised 
onifii of by any Eoman augur. Thirty hogs, divided into throe 
tin hogs. each, were slmt up in tliree sejjarate 

pens. One was labelled ‘ Troops of the Emperor,’ 

' ‘No bettor omen than his own right hand 
Inspires tho warrior for his native land ’ 
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another ‘Goths,’ and the last ‘Romans.’ The un-BooKv. 
fortunate animals were then left for a certain number 
of darjs without food. When the j^ens were opened, 
it was found that the Gothic hogs had all perished 
save two, that of the Roman animals half had died 
and the remaining half had lost all their bristles, 
while the Imperialists were nearly all alive. The 
inference was obvious. The Gothic race was doomed 
to almost utter extermination ; the pinvincials of Italy 
should suffer cruel hardships and the loss of all their 
propei’ty, but half of the nation shoidd survive the 
war ; while the Byzantine invaders alone should emerge 
from it fat and flourishing. After this augury of the 
hogs, Theodahad felt himself even less 2)re])ared than 
before to send effectual succour to the Neajiolitans. 

The citizens, however, were making so good a defence viK(>l(lu^ 
that it seemed as if thc^y might he able to do witliout ortiK* 
reinforcements. Tlie steepness of tlu* ap]>roaches to tiiuHl'’ 
the walls, the narrow space bctwe<m them and tlie sea, 
which left no room for tlie evolutions of troops, and 
possibly some defect in the haihourage which made it 
difficult for the ships to approach near enough to hurl 
projectiles into the city, all made the task of Belisarius 
one of unusual difficulty. He had cut oH’the aqueduct 
which brought -water from Serino, in the valley of the 
Samnite river Sabatus, into Neapolis ; but there were 
so many excellent wells within the onclosui’e that the 
inhabitants scarcely perceived any diminution of tluiir 
water-sup] )ly. As day ])asHed on after day and still mwou- 
no breach was made in the walls, and many of his 
bravest soldiei-s were falling in the useless assaults, 
Belisarius, chafing at the delay, began bitterly to 
repeat that he had ever undertaken the siege. It 
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was still perhaps only June’, but twenty days of the 
siege had already elapsed, and at this rate it would be 
winter before he met Theodahad and the great Gothic 
host under the walls of Rome. 

At this crisis, when he was on the point of giving 
the order to the soldiers to collect their baggage and 
raise the siege, one of his body-guard, an Isaurian 
named Paucaris, brought him tidings which gave him 
a gleam of hope. One of his fellow-countrymen, a 
private soldier, clambering, as these Isaurian moun- 
taineers were in the habit of doing, up every steep 
place that they could scale, had come to the end of 
the broken aqueduct. Curious to see the or 

channel along which the water had once flowed, he 
had entered through the aperture, which had been 
imperfectly closed by the defenders of the city, and 
crept for some distance along the now waterless 
conduit. At length he came to a part of its course 
where it was taken through the solid rock, and hei’e, 
to save labour, the diameter of the speciis was smaller, 
too small for a man in armour to creep through it. 
Yet he deemed that the hole might be widened suffi- 
ciently to remove this difficulty, and that it would 
then be possible to penetrate by this forgotten passage 
into the city itself. Belisarius at once perceived the 
importance of the discovery, and sent some Isaurians, 
with the utmost secrecy, under the guidance of their 
countryman to accomplish the desired excavation. 

' Proeoi>ius’ indications of lime are not very clear at this point, 
but I conjecture that the siege of Weapolis may have occupied the 
last twenty days of June, perhaps reaching on into J uly. The 
deposition of Theodahad, which Wiis its immediate result, occurred 
in August. 
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They used, no axe or hammer, that they mi^ht not BOOKy. 

*• , . ^ Ch 2 

alarm the enemy. Patiently, with sharp instruments ^ — 

of steel they filed away at the rock, and at length 
returned to the General, announcing that there was "i"®* 

^ practica- 

now a practicable passage through the aqueduct. 

But before attempting by this means the assault of Beiisarius 
the city, Beiisarius determined to make one more effort faizlns** 
to persuade the inhabitants to surrender. Sending "han^rof 
for Stephanus, he said to him (in words which remind 
us of a well-known utterance of our own Duke of 
Wellington), ‘Many are now the cities that T have 
seen taken, and I am perfectly familiar with all that 
goes on at such a time, — the grown men slain with 
the edge of the sword ; the women suffering the last 
extremity of outrage, longing fu’ (loath but unable to 
find one friendly destroyer; the cliildren driven off 
into bondage, doomed to sink from an honouriible 
condition into that of half-fed and ignorant lH)ors, 
slaves of tlie veiy men whose hands are I'od with the 
blood of their parents : and besides all this, the leap- 
ing flames destroying in an hour all the comeliness of 
the city. I can see as in a mirroi-, my dear St<q)hauus, 
your fair city of Neapolis undergoing all tluiso hoiTors 
which I have beheld in so many of the towns that 
I have taken ; and my whole soul is stirred with jnty 
for her and her inhabitants. She is a city of old 
renown. They are Homans and Ohristiiuis, ami I have 
many barbarians in my army, hard to I'estrain at any 
time, and now maddened by the loss of brethren and 
comrades who have fallen in the sicjge. I will tell 
you honestly that you cannot esea])e me. The plans 
which I have made are such that the city fall 

into my hands. Be advised by me, and accept an 
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1— blame not Fortune, but your own perversity for all 

The^cui- miseries that shall come upon you.’ With teai's 
noTareept and lamentations Stephanus delivered to his fellow- 
citizens the message of Belisarius ; but they, confident 
in the impregnability of their city, still abjured every 
thought of surrender. 

Bicpaiii- As there was no ])ossibility of avoiding the assault, 

tions ... T T , ^ 

for the Belisarius proceeded to make his plans for it as perfect 
as possible. At twilight he chose out four hundred 
men whom he placed under the command of Magnus, 
a cavalry officer, and Ennes, a leader of the Isaurians. 
Though we are not expressly told that it was so, 
there seems some reason to su 2 )pose that the half of 
this force commanded by Ennes was itself of Isaurian 
nationality ; and no doubt both Paucaris and the 
original discoverer of the passage took part in the 
expedition. The men were fully armed with shield, 
breastplate, and sword, and two trumpeters went with 
them. The whole secret of the jilan was then dis- 
closed to Magnus and Ennes ; the spot was indicated 
where they were to enter the aqueduct, and from 
whence with lighted torches they and their four 
hundred were to creep stealthily into the city. Mean- 
while the Roman host was kept under arms ready for 
action, and the carpenters were set to work preiiaring 
ladders for the assault. 

of the General had to endure a disapjiointment. 

aqueduct party — the non-I.saurian 
famt- half if our conjecture be correct — when they had crent 

heal ted. p ,. i ^ 

tor some distance through the dark channel, declared 
that the deed was too dangerous, and marched back to 
the entrance, the reluctant and mortified Magnus at 
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their head. Belisarius, who was still standing there book v. 

^ Ch 2 

surrounded hy some of the bravest men in the army, 

had no difficulty in at once selecting two hundred 
volunteers to take the place of the recreants ; and his volunteer 
gallant step-son Photius, claiming to be allowed to 
head the expedition, leapt eagerly into the aqueduct. 

The General thought of Antonina, and forbade her son 
to venture through the channel; but the example of Aii £><1 fer- 
his bravery and the bitter taunts of Belisarius so 
stung the waverers, that they too returned into the 
aqueduct, thus apparently raising the numbers of the 
storming party to six hundred. 


Fearing that so large a detachment might make Bcssas ru- 
some noise which would be heard by the Gothic atuniion 
sentinels, the General ordered his lieutenant Bessas garrlsini. 


to draw near to the walls and engage their attention. 

Bessas harangued them accordingly in his and their 
native tongue, enlarging on the rich rewards of the 
imperial service, and advising tlieni to entm- it without 
delay. They rejilied with taunts and insults ; but the 
object was gained. In the storm of the ilcbato, amid 
all the crash of Teutonic gutturals, any muffied sounds 
from the region of the acjueduct ])assed unheeded. 

The storming party were now within the circmit of E.'cit fn.m 
the walls of Neapolis, but they found themselves ducn'*”' 
penetrating further than they wished; and 1h)W to 
emerge into the city was as yet by no means ap])aront. 

A lofty vaulted roof of brick wms ovm- their heads. 

They seem to have been standing in what would have 
been a great reseiwoir had the a(pieduct been still 
, flowing. Despair seized the heart of those who had 
already entered the place, and the cohimn of soldiers 
still pressing on from behind made their situation ('ach 
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Al_ a break in the vaulting above them, by the break the 

outlines of a cottage, by the cottage an olive-tree. 
It was hopeless for armed soldiers to climb up that 
steep reservoir-side ; but one brave fellow, an Isaurian 
doubtless, laid aside helmet and shield, and with hands 
and feet scrambled up the wall. In the cottage he 
found one old woman in a state of abject poverty. He 
threatened her with death if she stirred or shrieked. 
She was mute. He fastened a strong strap whicli he 
had brought with him to the stem of the olive-tree. 
His comrades grasped the other end, and one by one 
all the six hundred mounted without accident. 

Tho.a(iue- Bv this time the foui’th watch of the night had 

duct party 

signal to begun. Ihe storming party rushed to the nortliern 

Hides. ramparts, beneath which they knew that Belisarius 
and Bessas would be stationed, slew two of the 
sentinels who were taken unawares, and then blew 
a long blast on their bugles. At once the Byzantine 
soldiers placed the ladders against the walls and began 
to mount. Destruction ! The ladders, which had been 
huniedly made in the darkness by the army-carpenters, 
were too short, and did not reach to the foot of the 
battlements. They were taken down again, and two 
of them were hastily but securely fastened together. 
Now the soldiers could mount. They poured over the 
battlements. On the north side at any rate the city 
was won. 


On the south, between the sea and the wall, the 


task of the assailants was somewhat harder. There^^,, 


not the Goths, but the Jews kept watch; the Jews 
ever embittered against the persecuting Government 
of Constantinople, and now fighting with the courage 
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of despair, since they knew that the part which they book v. 

had taken in opposing the surrender had marked them 

out for vengeance. But when day dawned, and they were 
attacked in their rear by assailants from the other part 
of the city, even the Jews were obliged to flee, and 
the southern gates were opened to the Byzantines. 

The besiegers on the east side, where no serious The eity 
assault had been contemplated, had no scaling ladders, 
and were obliged to burn the gates of the city before 
they could effect an entrance. By this time the whole 
troop of semi-barbarians called the Roman army was 
pouring through the town, murdering, ravishing, 
plundering, binding for slavery, even as Belisarius had 
prophetically described. The Huns who were serving- 
under the banners of the Empire, and wlio were no 
doubt still heathens, did not respect even the sanctity 
of the churches, but slew those who liad taken refuge 
at the altars. 

Then Beli.sarius collected his troops togethei-, prob- Bi'iiHannH 
ably in the great Forum of the city, and delivered iJs sut 
a harangue in which lie besought them not to tarnish lUdreifni, 
the victoi-y which God had given them by unholy 
deeds. The Neapolitans were now no longer enemies, 
but fellow-subjects : let them not sow the seeds of 
irreconcilable hatred by a bloody butchery in the Erst 
city which they had taken. With these words, and 
with the assurance that all the wealth which they 
could lay hands ujion should be theirs, as the fitting 
reward of their valour, ho 2>orsuade<l the soldiers to 
sheathe their swords, and even to unbind their captives 
and restore Avives to their husbands, children to their 
parents. Thus, says the histoi-ian, did the N eajiolitans — 
those at least of them who escajied the massacre — jiass 
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— from slavery to freedom, and even to a certain measure 
of comfort. For they had succeeded in burying their 
gold and all their most precious property ; and after the 
storm of war bad passed they were able to recover it. 

Till' Eight hundred Gothic warriors were taken prisoners 

Ootliie . , . .r. T • '' 

piihoners. Ill the City. Belisarius protected them from outrage 
at the hands of his soldiery and kept them in honour- 
able captivity, treating them in all respects like soldiers 
of his own. 

Pate of The unhapjiy leaders of the war-jiarty attested by 
their end the sincerity of their advice. Pastor, who 
was previously in perfect health, when he saw that the 
city was taken, received so violent a shock that he had 
a stroke of apoplexy which proved immediately fatal. 
Asclepiodotus with some of the nobles of the city 

Violent presented himself boldly before Belisarius. Stephanus, 

lopioaclioh , . , , . . . . ^ 

ot sio- m his grief at the calamities which had befallen his 
native city, assailed with bitter reproaches ‘that 
betrayer of his country, that wickedest of men, who 
had sold his city in order to curry favour with the 
Goths. Had the cause of the barbarians triumphed, 
Asclepiodotus would have denounced the patriots as 
traitors and hounded them to the death. Only the 
valour of Belisarius had delivered them from this 
calamity.’ With some dignity Asclepiodotus replied 
that the invective of Stephanus was really his highest 
praise, since it showed that he had been firm in his 
duty to those whom he found set over him. Now that 
by the fortune of war Neapolis had passed under the 
power of the Emperor, Asclepiodotus would be found 
as faithful a servant of the Empire as he had been 
of the Goths, while Stephanus at the first whisper of 
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ill-fortune would be found veering back again from 
his new to his old allegiance. 

We are not told what part Belisarius took in this 
quarrel. The populace followed Asclepiodotus on his 
departure from the general’s tent, assailed him with 
reproaches as author of all their miseries, and at length 
slew him and mangled his remains. Then seeking 
the house of Pastor, they would not foi a long time 
believe his slaves who assured them of his death. 


BOOK V. 
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Death of 
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Satisfied at last by tlie sig-lit of his dead body, tliey 
dragged it forth from tlie city and bung it ignoiniuiously 
on a gibbet. They tlieu rejxiircd to the quarters of 
Belisarius, told him what tliey had done, and craved 
pardon for the display of their ilghteous indignation, 
a pardon which was readily granted. 

So ended the Byzantine siege of Najiles. Hio only 
remembrance of it which, in the changed circumstances 
of the city, a modern traveller can obtain, is fui-nished 
by a few red arches which, under the name of Ponti 
liossi, traverse one of the roads leading north-eastwards 
from the city, a little below the royal palace of (Jajio di 
Monte. At this point ajijiarcntly the aipxeduct which 
led into the city of Naples branched off from the main 
line which held on its course westwards to Puteoli and 


Baiae. Over these arches marched the hai-dy Tsaurians 
on that jiorilous midnight adventure which resulted in 
the capture of Neapolis '. 


' Lord Stanhope (Life of Belisarius, p. iKo), followini,' MuratoH. 
says that it was through this same acpiodnet that Alfonso of 
Arragon ontorod tho city in 1442. But this, I am inforiuod l)y 
S. Capasso, is an error. Tho a<pioduct through w'hich tho Hpauiards 
cntercid tho city was called ‘ dolla Bella.’ It brought wahtr from 
Somma under Mount Vesuvius, and ontorod tlio city through the 
oastorn, not tho northern w'all. 
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The failure of the Gothic King to avert the fall of 
Neapolis exasperated beyond endurance the warlike 
subjects of Theodahad. His avarice and his ingratitude 
were known ; his want of loyalty to the nation of his 
fathers was more than suspected. Rumours of his 
negotiations with Constantinople, even the most secret 
and the most discreditable of them, had reached the 
ears of his subjects, and now the worst of those rumours 
seemed to be confirmed by his desertion of the defenders 
of Neapolis, a desertion so extraordinary that mere in- 
competence seemed insufficient to account for it. 

That which our ancestors would have called a Folc- 
mote, an assembly of the whole Gothic nation under 
arms, was convened, by what authority we know not, 
to deliberate on the perilous condition of the country. 

’ We get tlio date of the deposition of Theodahad from the 
Liber Poutificalis (Vita Silverii), which states that it occurred two 
months after the election of Pope Silverius. 
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The place of meeting was forty-three miles ^ from book v 

Ptome. It has been hitherto impossible to discover 

any clue to the name given by Procopius, who says 
‘ The Romans call the place Regeta ; ’ but the other 
indications afforded by him show that it was situated 
in the Pomptiue Marshes, and in that part of them 
which the draining operations of Decius, who had ap- 
parently cleared out the old Decennovial - Canal, had 
restored to productiveness, perha})s even to fertility 
Allusion has already been made to Theodoric’s share 
in the promotion of this useful work, and to the 
palace bearing his name which crowned tlie heights of 
Terracinat If not that jjalace itself, yet at any rate 
the hill (ui which it stood, rose conspicuously on the 
southern horizon some fifteen miles from the Gothic 
meeting-place. The reason for choosing this spot was 
that, thanks to the draining o|>eraiions just referred 
to, the vast plain furnislied a plentiful sujiply of grass 
for the horses of the assembled warriors 

' English milos: forty-stwou ItimiUi: .sco Procopiu-s, I)c H. d. 
i. n. This piis.s!igo is very iui])oiiiint lor tliu ijifonaaliou wliicli 
it allords us t(J Uio t’UH'th of Procopius’ studium, which was 
(ividontlj' 272 yards, 70 yards loader than tho stadium of Attic 
historians. Procopius says, in (txplainiug tiio Latin word Dc-oon- 
noviulU : iiora/xo? . * . ivi'caKmSeKa Treptnov <rt)p.€la, oircp €9 

rpetg Kul Kal Ikhtuv (rra^Un}^. Hincti 1 13 sbicliil - 19 

mihn (of i6tH yanlrt oach)- 30,742 yards, it follows that 0110 
stadium - 272 yards. 

Tho Df^caamovial (laual (hu’ivod its namo from the fact that it 
fiow<Ml past iiiiudtHsn milos of tho Appiau Way. 

Ahsiract of th(‘ letters of Cassiodoms, ii. 32, for Theodoiicfs 
^ coneoHsioii ’ to Decius, 

^ Hoc Yoi. ill p. 277. 

Bcholars HiH*m to hav<* giv(ux up in dchspair tho attompi to 
identify K<»g<da. Lon! 8tanho]>c suggthsts Lake liegillus, which 
is absun!, luiiihor tho distance nor any of tho other indications 
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JBooic V. As soon as the nation met upon the plain of Regeta, 
— ^ — it was clear that the deposition of Theodahad was 
DepoM inevitable, and that the only question was who should 

t ion of succeed him. The line of the great Theodoric was 

practically extinct (only a young girl, the sister of 
Athalaric, remained) ; and in the great necessity of 
the nation, they travelled beyond the circle not only 
of royal, but even of noble blood, to find a deliverer. 
Election of A warrior named Witigis, not sprung from any illus- 
trious house b but who had rendered himself illustrious 
by great deeds wrought against the Gepids in the war 
of Sirmium was raised upon the buckler and acclaimed 
as kingb The pen of the veteran Cassiodorus was 
employed to draw up the document in which was 
announced to the Goths the elevation of a king, ' not 
chosen in the recesses of a royal bedchaml)er, but in 

furnished by Procopius agreeing therewith. The neighbourhood 
of Torracina and of the Deceiinoviaii Canal is clearly pointed out 
by Procopius. He seems, however, not to be aware that the 
stream in question was not a natural river. Is it possible that 
Begeta is an error for Megestay and has something to do with the 
dykes or embankments of the Decian drainage-scheme ? It seems 
to me that the site should be looked for 2)rotty near Ad Medias 
(Mesa Posia), the station on the Appian Way between Appii 
Porum and Terracina. Procopius here displays a little archeo- 
logical learning about the Homeric island of Circe in connection 
with Terracina and the neighbouring promontory of Circaoum. 

^ Ovlrvyiv ciXovTo^ avSpa olKias ovk €iri<j>avov<s ovra. 

^ See voL iii. p. 396. 

® The account given by Jordanes (De Eegnorum Successiono, 
372) makes the elevation of Witigis more the result of his own 
contrivance and less the spontaneous act of the nation than that 
of Procopius. ^ Vitiges . . . qui Campania[ni] ingressus mox ad 
campos venisset Barbaricos, ilico exercitus favoro, quod contra 
Theodahadum suspectum habebat excepit. . . . Facto iiiipetu in (so 
consona voce Yitigis [YitigemJ regem denuntiant. At illo regno 
levatus guod 'i§se opiavcrat mox populi voto consentit,^ etc. 
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the expanse of the boundless Campagna ; of one who book v. 
owed his dignity first to Divine gmce, but secondly to 
the free judgment of the people ; of one who knew the 
brave men in his army by comradeship, having stood 
shoulder to shoulder with them in the day of battle.’ 

His countrymen were exhorted to relinquish that 
attitude of fear and mutual suspicion which the rule 
of the ciaven Theodahad had only too naturally pro- 
duced, and to work with one accord for the deliverance 
of their nation. 

Witigis decided without hesitation that the do- nc.ith at 
throned monarch must die. He gave the word to aii.id!’ " 
Goth named Optaris to follow Theodahtid and bring 
him back, dead or alive. ()])ttiris htwl the stimulus of 
I’evenge besides that of obedience to urge him to fulfil 
his bloody commission, since he had lost a bride rich 
and lovely, who.se hand hud been jtlighted to him, by 
Theodahad’s venal interference on btdialf of a rivtd 
suitor. Night and clay he spurrctcl on his steed. He 
came up with the flying King before he h;id retiched 
Ravenna, threw him to the ground, and cut his throat 
as a priest would slay a sheep for sacrifice b 

^ Agiiellus (Lib. Pont. Ecclcshio I’jivnnimtis, § 62) says of 
Thoodaliad, wliom ho ctdls Dtiodtitiis, ‘fyon [>osl, miiltosdios ivit rox 
Deodatus Komain, ot rovorlonbt {sic} oceisns o,st a (iothis i," iniliario 
de Eavonnti, monso Docoiubi-is.’ Eilhor 

(i) This dtiio is wrong, whicli one does not liko to admit, a.s 
Agnellus is gtinorally aconrato in his ludinition as to the tinio of 
year when events hapiKmed, though often wrong as to the' yysar 
itself , 

Or (2) tlio date assigned, on the authority of tho Koman IjilaT 
Pontificalis, to the deposition of Tlu'odahail (August fj.-jO) is wrong; 

Or (3) tho interval botweon Thoodahad’s dojiosition and death 
was longer than tho narrative of Proeopius would h'ad us to infer. 

I inclino to tho last supposition. I'orhaps thoro was really a short 

VOL. IV. F 
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BOOK V. So vanishes the Platonist Ostrogoth, the remover of 

— — — land-marks, the perjurer and the com ard, from the 
page of history. It is not often that the historian has 
to describe a chai’acter so thoroughly contemptible as 
that of Theodahad. 

Dejiioi- Witigis on his accession to the throne found an 

able state n 

of the utter absence of enective preparation to meet the 

nionnu'hy enemy. The two enemies, we should rather say, since 
the Franks, in fulfilment of a secret compact witli 
Justinian, were in arms against the Goths, and a con- 
siderable part of the army of Theodahad was stationed 
in Provence and Dauphine, endeavouring to defend 
that part of the kingdom against the sons of Clovis. 

Witiais In these circumstances Witigis determined to retire 

il iLv 4 for a time to Ilavenna, not indeed evacuating Pome, 
since the gallant veteran Leudaris was to he left in 
charge of that city with 4000 picked troops, but with- 
drawing the bulk of his army to the stronger capital, 
and there at his leisure preparing for the defence of 
the kingdom. In a speech to the army he set forth 
the reasons for this course, the necessity for getting 
the Frankish war oft‘ their hands and so of reducing 
the number of their invaders, the difference between 
a withdrawal dictated by motives of high policy and 
a cowardly flight, and so forth. The most important 
point of all, the effect of such a movement on the 
Poman population, was thus slightly handled : ‘ If the 
Pomans be well affected towards us, they will help to 
guard the city for the Goths, and will not put Fortune 
to the proof, knowing that we shall speedily return. 
But if they are meditating any intrigue against us, 

civil war between the partisans and the enemies of Theodahad : 
or possibly he was in hiding from August to December. 
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they will do us less harm by delivering the city to the 
enemy than by continuing iir secret consj^iracy; for we 
shall then know who are on our side, and shall be able 
to distinguish friends from foes.’ 

With these and similar arguments Witigis persuaded 
his countrymen to retire with the bulk of the army 
into North Italy. It is easy to see now, and surely it 
should have been easy to see then, tliat this was a fatal 
blunder. The Franks, as the events of the next few 
months were to prove, wei-e fighting only for their own 
hand, and might easily he bought off by territorial 
concessions in Gaid. The real and only inevitable 
enemy was Belisarius, tlie daring strategist who was 
now at Neapolis, and who had come to the Italian 
peninsula to compier it, the whole of it, for his master 
or to die. All-im])ortant in this struggle was the 
attitude of the Homan population, not in Home only, 
but over the whole of Italy. They could still look 
back on the peace and plenty which had marked the 
just reign of Theodoric. Though by no means welde<l 
into one nation with their Gothic guests, thei-e was 
not as yet, we have good I’eason to believe, any im- 
passable chasm between the two I'aces ; and if they 
could be persuaded to cast in their lot with tlie 
Teutonic defenders of their land, if they could pi’actise 
the lesson which they had been lately learning, of sub- 
stituting the name ‘Italy’ for ‘the Em])ire’; above 
all, if they could be induced to think of Belisarius and 
his troops as Greek intruders into their countiy, the 
new Homano-Gothic people and fathorlaiid might yet 
be formed. The exara])le of the resistance of Neap<dis 
showed that this was not a mei’e idle dream. But all 
these hopes would be blasted, all the great work of 
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B ooK V. Theodoric and Cassiodorus would be unravelled, and 

^1- the Ostrogoths would sink into the position of a mere 

countryless horde, themselves invaders of Italy rather 
than the invaded, if the general of Justinian could once 
get within the walls of Rome, if the name of that 
venerable city with its thirteen centuries of glory could 
once be his to conjure with, if the head and the 
members being again joined together he could display 
himself to the world as the defender of the Roman 
Empire, in Rome, against the barbarians. 

Dcpaiture The chance, if chance there was, of so defending the 
Gothic Gothic kingdom was thrown away. The unwise counsel 
Bavenna, of Witigis — who, it may be, could not believe himself 
a small & king till he had actually sat in Theodoric’s audience- 
urRom^. chamber at Ravenna — prevailed, and the Gothic host 
marched off northwards, leaving only Leudaris and 
his 4000 braves to hold the capital against Belisa- 
rius. Witigis took, indeed, some precautions, such as 
they were, to assure the fidelity of the citizens. He 
harangued Pope Silverius, the Senate, and the people 
of Rome, calling to their remembrance the great 
benefits which they had received from Theodoric ; he 
bound them under most solemn oaths to be faithful to 
the Gothic rule ; he took a large number of Senators 
with him as hostages for the loyalty of the rest. To 
force the subjects whom he was not defending to swear 
eternal allegiance to his rule was the work of a weak 
man ; to hint that, if they did not, their innocent 
friends should suffer for it, was the threat of a cruel 
one. This taking of hostages, though it might seem 
for the moment an easy expedient for securing the 
fidelity of an unguarded city, was essentially a bad 
security. If the bond were forfeited by the suiTendei- 
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of the city, to exact the penalty, namely, the death of book v 

the chief citizens of Rome, helpless and innocent, was to . 

put an absolutely impassable barrier of hate between tlie 
Gothic King and the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of Italy. 

On his arrival at Ravenna Witigis took part in witigi-, 
a pageant which may have both amazed and amused 
his Gothic subjects. He, the elderly warrior, the 
husband of a wife probably of his own age, having 
divorced that companion of his humbler fortunes, pro- 
ceeded to marry the young and blooming Matasuentha, 
sister of Athalaric and granddaughter of the great 
Theodoric. Reasons of state were of course alleged i'or 
these strange nuptials. An alliance with the royal 
house might cause men to forget the lowliness of the 
new King’s oiugin ; and the danger of bis finding a rival 
to the crown in Matasuentba’s husband, or even of her 
making over her riglits, such as they might be, to the 
Emperoi’, was barred by her becoming the Lady of the 
Goths. But the marriage was against iiature, and 
brought no blessing with it. The unfortunate girl, as 
weary of her elderly husband as Athalaric had been of 
his grey-headed tutors, chafed against the yoke, and 
made no secret of the fact that she loved not her 
consort ; and he, divided between the pride of the low- 
born adventurer exalted to a splendid position, and 
the unhapjjiness of the husband who is unloved and 
who lives in an atmosphere of daily rei)roaches, lost 
any power which he may ever have possessed of de- 
vising measures for the deliverance of the Gothic nation 
from its peril b 

^ All our autlioriiios agroo as to th<» uiihap)')inoss of tins marriago. 
Procopius says (Do U. O. i. ii); MaravouvOav . . . napOivov re Kal 
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Altogether, the elevation of Witigis was a mistake 
for the Gothic monarchy. It was the old and often- 
repeated error of supposing that because a man till he 
has reached middle life has played a subordinate part 
with some credit, he will be able to rise to the sudden 
requirements of a great and difficult position ; that 
respectability will serve instead of genius. Against 
a general, perhaps the greatest that the world has ever 
seen for fertility of resource and power of rapid com- 
bination, the Goths had given themselves for a leader 
a mere brave and honest blunderer, whose notions 
of strategy were like those which Demosthenes re- 
proved in his Athenian countrymen, who, as unskilful 
pugilists, were always trying to parry a blow after 
it had been struck and always being suiqjrised by its 
successor. Yet as, with all his incapacity, he was 
loyal to the nation, the nation was loyal to him, and 
during the three following years of his disastrous 
leadership they never seem to have entertained the 
thought of replacing him by a better commander b 
Having now allied himself with the daughter of the 
murdered Amalasuntha, Witigis sent an embassy to 


^paiav ovcrav, ywauKa yajmcrrjv ov ri iOeXovcrtov eTrOL'/jcraro, Jordan es 
(De Eegnorum Siiccessiono, 373): ‘ Regnoque siio eonfinnans, 
expedition ein solvit et privata conjuge repudiata rogiani piiellain 
Matliesuentam Tlieodorici regis neptom sibi plus vi copolat cpuim 
amori.’ The same words are used by Marcolliniis ComoSy troin 
whom possibly J ordanes has borrowed them. 

^ There is something in this attitude of the Goths towards 
Witigis which reminds one of the Trench conlidence in General 
Trochu during the siege of Paris. But this comparison is probably 
unfair to Trochu. Victoiy over the Germans was scarcely possilih* 
when the French general took the command in S(‘ptembor 1870. 
Victory over the Byzantines was abundantly possible for the 
Gothic King in 536, 
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Constantinople, urging, with some reason, that the bookv. 
cause of quarrel between the Emperor and the Goths — - 
was at an end. The vile Theodahad had paid the 
penalty of his crimes, a 2)enalty which Witigis himself 
had exacted from him. The daughter of Araalasuntha 
sat on the Gothic throne. What more did Justinian 
require ? Why should he not stop the effusion of 
blood and restore peace to Italy ? This letter to 
the Emperor was supplemented hy one to the orthodox 
bishops of Italy, calling upon them to pray for the 
success of the embassy; to tlie Prefect of Thessalonica, 
l^raying him to s])eed the two ambassadors on theii- 
way; and to the Master of the Offices at Constanti- 
nople, beseeching him to use his influence in favour 
of peace. All these letters came from the pen of 
Cassiodorus '. 

The letters written in reply to Witigis have not Phshuku 
been preserved ; 1)ut there can be no dou])t that sucli yus(itii;iu. 
letters were received by the Gotliic king, probably in 
the late autumn of 536, and they must Ijave been 
to the intent that the war must now proceed, since 
nothing but utnpialified submission would satisfy the 
demand of Justiiaian. 

One of the first acts of the 7-eign of Witigis was (Gaulish 
to buy off the opposition of the Franks by the cession Kis^' 
of the Ostrogothic possessions in (laul (Provence ancr/i*,!'’^ 
part of Dauphind)^ and by the payment of twenty 

^ Beo CasHiodori Vamnmi, x. 32-3;-;. It is not (j[uito cl<‘nr 
wliotlior Witigis is ntlflrossing liis own op Justininii's Mtujhfvr 
Offidormu: ])ui I think the hitter. 

At this tinio also, as v. Bchnl>ert iliinks (Untorwerfung <l(fr 
Alamannon, p. 178) tluf remnant of the Alamannic nalioii winch 
had lived in Kaetia the prohfction of tlie Ostrogothi<*. kings^ 

was handed over hy Witigis to ''Jliendehert. 
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hundredweight of gold (£80,000) \ Negotiations for 
this purpose had been commenced by Theodahad, hut 
were interrupted by his death. Childebert, Theude- 
bert, and Chlotoehar now divided among them the 
treasure and the towns ceded by the Goths, and con- 
cluded a secret alliance with them, promising to send 
some of their horde of subject nations to assist in the 
defence of Italy. More they durst not do, being 
desirous still to keep up the appearance of friendship 
with Byzantium. 

In thus resuming the pacific policy of Theodahad 
towards the Franks, — a policy which enabled him to 
recall the general Marcias and many thousands of the 
bravest of the Goths to the south of the AIjds, — Witi- 
gis seems to have been only recognising an inevitable 
necessity. Flis great error was in not making this 
concession earlier. If he could thus purchase the 
friendship of the Franks, and secure his northern 
frontier from their attacks, he ought to have done so 
at once, and thus to have avoided the necessity for 
the fatal abandonment of Borne. 

^ In tlie wild legend which jfigure.s as the story of Amalasuntha 
in the 2>agGs of Gregory of Toms (Hist. Franc, iii. 31), tliis j)fiy- 
inent, reduced to 50,000 awet (£30,000}, is roprosentod as tho 
ircrcgild paid by Theodahad to tho sons of Clovis for tho nmrdor 
of their cousin Amahauntha. It is possible that some .such claim 
may have been luit forward by the Fi-ankish prineow, never at 
a I0.SS for a plausible pretext for war. 
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BELISAllIUB EN llOMK. 

Authorities. 

Soiircer ^ : — ^ 

Procjopius, De Bello Gotthieo, i. 14-1^^. 

For eeclesmsiiical hiHtor\% Libekatus, ea|). xxi, and the so-called 
Anastasius BiBLiOTHECAinus in Ids life of Pope Agnpetus (apud 
Muratori^ iii. ja^). Jt is convenient to use the name of this 
the reputed author of the LJU'r PonhjlvaH^, who died about 8(S6. 
He seems, however, to he really resj)onsihh‘5 even as eom})iler, 
only for some of the later portion ol* the hook. The lives oC the 
several Popes, at any rate at t»he point which wc^ have now 
reached, were prohahly composed by various, and for th(5 most 
part contemj)orary, Inogu'aphers. (In this edition I follow the 
chronology of Abbe Duchesne, the latest and incomparably the 
best editor of the Liber Ihmiijkalk) 

Guide, : — 

For ecclesiastical events, Milmanh History of Latin Chris- 
tianity and Bower’s Ilistnry of the Popes (1750)- This last 
hook is far too bitter and ])olcmical in its phddojjerie against the 
Po])es, Init contains many useAd references, apparently taken for 
the most part from Ba.ronius and J^agi. 

For the almost infinite subject of lioinan archaeology I have 
constilted chiefly the following : — 

Canina’s Edifizi di Eoma Antiea (1848-1856). Canina s con- 
jectural restorations of the buildings of ancient Borne, oven if 
they cannot always stand the test of detailed criticism, are 
a great help to an unprofessional student. 


BOOK 
(Jh. 1 
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His criticism of the late imperial and early mediaeval guide- 
books to Rome, the Curiosum Urbis, Mirabilia Romae, and 
Itinerary of the Monk of Einsiedeln, is extremely helpful, the 
more so as he publishes the text of the documents on which 
he comments. 

Among my other guides are J. H. Parker’s Archaeology of 
Rome and his splendid collection of j)hotographs, especially those 
of the Walls and Gates ; Gregorovius’s Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom, vol. i ; E. A. Erceman’s Historical and Architectural 
Sketches, and a paper by the siime author in the British 
Quarterly Review (i88ii) on Rome dining the Sieges of the Sixth 
Century ; T. H. Dyer’s article on Ancient Rome contributed to 
Smithes Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (requiring 
modification in a few points owing to the discoveries of the last 
twenty years), and the same author’s History of the City of 
Rome ; Rev. Robert Burn’s Old Rome (which contains all the 
chief discoveries down to i8(So) ; Hemans’s Ancient Christianity 
and Sacred Art in Italy, and Murray’s Handbook (1881). 

I have also to thank the Commendatore Lanciani^ the well- 
known Roman archaeologist, for some valuable information, 
especially as to the Walls of Rome. 

Slight in- The events described in the preceding chapter 
a?to nie^ occupied the summer and autumn of 536. How Beli- 
menteof sarius was occupied during this interval it is not easy 
m to say. The notes of time given us by Procopius in 
this part of his narrative are indistinct ; nor have we 
between the siege of Neapolis and the siege of Rome 
any of those little personal touches which indicate the 
presence of an eye-witness. Possibly the historian 
was still at Carthage, attached to the staff of the 
African army. If in Italy, he was perhaps engaged in 
administrative work in some one of the towns of 
lV<»c<)|>ius Southern Italy, such as Beneventum, of which he gives 
iufiy at this point of his narrative a short account full of 
archaeological information. The name of the place, at 
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first Maleventum, from the fierce winds which rage book v. 

there as well as in Dalmatia h hut afterwards changed 1_ 

to Beneventum, to avoid the ill sound of the other 
(‘ for the Latins call wind ventus [ySeWos] in their 
language’) — the traditions of Diomed the founder of 
the city — the grinning tusks of the Calydonian boar ^ 
slain by his uncle Meleager, still preserved down to the 
days of Procopius — the legend of the Palladium stolen 
by Diomed and Ulysses from the temple of Athene at 
Troy and handed on by the former to Aeneas — the 
doubt where this Palladium was then preserved, 
whether at Pv;omeor Constantinople"' — all this archaeo- 

^ III Dili mat iiL says Procopius, the wind is often strong enough 
to lift up a man aiul the horse which ho is riding and dashing 
them down again to slay them. Wiujn it blows in its sirengtli 
all pnuhait ixirsons kiiop indoors. This is that Bora of which 
mention has already ])e<m made in connection with the battle of 
Fiigidus. Hee voL i. p. 575. A similar violent wind, Hho 
Il(dm Wind,’ ]>lows in tiie neighbourhood of Cross Fcdl m 
Cumberland. (See Hopwiih's Account of the Mining Districts of 
Alston Moor, pp. 

^ ‘Tlno(^ palms in circmufer<uice.’ 

•' Procopius’s account of the Palhalium is worth transcribing at 
length for its Ix^ariug on the history of early Creek ami Asiatic 
art, especially with roferimce to l)r. Schliemann’s discoveries. 

^ Wher(3 the original statue is, iluj Komans say that they do not 
know, })ui they show a copy of it carved in stom^ which ovmi 
down to my time has remained in ilio tianple of Fortum^ before 
the brazen image of Athene. T'he latter is in an opiui space east- 
ward of the temph^ This stone staim^ (the copy ot ih<3 Palladium) 
axprosisnis tlu^ go<ldess in a maitial attitude, raising her spiuir as 
if for battle and clad in a elilton i*oaching down to her feet. The 
face 'IS not like the ordinary Greek effiyies of Athene, but is attogether 
of the old Fnjyptian type. TIkj ByzautiiUiS say that the original 
statue was burked by the Emx>eror Constantino in the Forum [at 
Constantinople] which bears his name’ (l)o B. G. i. 15). Ofcoiuse 
the Byzantines' version of the story was promised by the hope of 
eternal dominion for their city. 
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logical gossip flows from the Herodotean pen of our 
historian with a fulness which suggests that to him 
the autumn of 536 was in after days chiefly memorable 
as the time of his sojourn at Beneventum. 

It seems likely that Belisarius devoted the summer 
and autumn months of 536 to the consolidation of his 
conquests in Southern Italy. Cumae, that town by 
Lake Avernus of old Sibylline fame, which was the 
only fortress besides Neapolis in the province of Cam- 
pania, was occupied by him with a sufficient garrison. 
Calabria and Apulia, as has been already said, offered 
themselves as willing subjects to the Byzantine Em- 
peror. A hardy aiid martial people like the Goths, 
holding the central Apeniune chain, might have given 
Belisarius some trouble by separating Apulia from 
Campania and intercepting the communications be- 
tween the Hadriatic and Tyrrhene seas ; but this 
danger was removed by the convenient treachery of 
Pitzas the Goth, probably the same person as the 
Pitzias who was victor in the war of Sirmium h Pie 
now commanded in the province of Samnium, and 
brought over with him not only his personal follower’s, 
but at least half of the province, to the allegiance 
of the Emperor^. 

Thus, with scarcely a stroke struck, had nearly the 
whole of that fair territory which modern geography 
knows as the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies been lost 
to the Goths and recovered by ‘ the commonwealth of 

^ Soe voL iii. p. 395. 

^ Procopius say^s thut tlie Goths ^ beyond the river which passes 
through the middle of the province refused to follow Pitzas and 
become subject to the Emperor/ He does not specify the river 
more particularly. It was i.)robably either the Tifernus (Bifcrm) 
or the Sagrus [Sangro), 
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Rome.’ Belisarius might well pause for a few months book v. 

to secure these conquests and to await the result of 

the negotiations which Witigis, evidently somewhat 
half-hearted about his resistance, had opened up with 
Constantinople. Besides, he had reason to expect 
that he would soon receive an important communi- 
cation from the Bishop of Borne himself; and before 
the winter had fairly commenced that communication 
came. To understand its full importance we must 
rapidly turn over a few ])ages of Pa])al history. 

It has been already said that, after the death of the 
unfortunate Pope Jolin in the lulsou of Theodoric, 
a succession oF somewhat incons])icuous Popes hiled sip^ossois 
the chair of St. Pedor. Neither Felix Eli, Bonilace II, dduc 
nor John 11 did anything to recall the stiri-ing times xs ,h.iy, ' 
of the previous Felix or of llormisdas: hut the long 530 . 
duel with Consiantino|;)lo had ende<l in the glorious n/os' 
triumph of Rome; and the ha,rd fate, of John I had 
warned the pontiffs that their tiim) was not yc't come 
for an open rupture with ‘Dominus Nostcu-’ the King 
of the Goths and Homans, in his jjalace by the 
Hadriatic. A cordial theological alliance thereforcs 
with Ryzantium, and ti’omhling li])-loyalty to Ba- 
venna, wius the attitude of the Roj)es during these 
years of transition. There w'cre the customary dis- 
putes and disturbances at the election of each Pontiff, 
varied by stringent decrees of the Roman benate 
against bribcuy, by attempts on the part of the Kings 
counsellors to magnify his shar(5 in the nomination to 
the vacant se(p and by one yet stranger attempt on Atampt, 
the pai-t of Pope Boniface to acquire the power ofn.mirac.. 
nominating his successor to the Pontificate— -a ])owe,r i.ato vis;- 
such as a servile Parliament of the sixteenth cei itury sucedHhor, 
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Ch 4 -^ crown. This scheme, however, was too aiidacious to 
succeed. Bomface was forced, probably by the pres- 
sure of public opinion, to revoke and even to bum 
the decree of nomination. The chief interest of this 
event for posterity lies in the fact that the person 
who was to have been benefited by the decree was the 
adroit but restless and unprincipled deacon Vigilius, 
of whose later intrigues for the acquisition of tlie 
Papal throne, and sorrows when he had obtained 
the coveted dignity, we shall hear abundantly in the 
future course of this history. 

Apiarent Theologically this uneventful period has a con- 
aonce (if spicuous interest of its own, as being one of the great 
houv( 3 t‘n battle-fields of the assertors and impugners of the 
aas^md doctrine of Papal Infallibility. One of the xisiial 
•Tdiin II. logomachies of the East was imported into 

Pome by certain Scythian monks, who pressed, as 
a matter of life and death, the orthodoxy of the 
formula ‘ One of the Trinity suffered in the flesh ’ 
as against the heretical ‘One person of the Trinity 
suffered in the flesh.’ Hormisdas, before whom the 
3=1 matter was at fix’st brought, had showed the usual 
good sense of Rome by trying simply to crusli out 
the unintelligible and unixrofitable discussion. In 
doing so, however, he used words which certainly 
seemed to convey to the non-theological mind the 
idea that he regarded the phrase ‘One of tlie Trinity 
suffered in the flesh’ as heretical. That pliraso 
533- a later Pope, John II, under some pressure from 
Justinian, that he might not seem to countenance 
Nestorianism, adopted as agreeing with the apostolic 
teaching ; and it has consequently ever since been 
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considered, strictly orthodox to use it. Here are bookv. 
obviously the materials for a discussion, very in- — 
teresting to theologians. The literature of the Hor- 
misdas controversy is already considerable, and it is 
quite possible that the last word has not yet been 
spoken regarding it. 

The successor of John II, Pope Agapetus, during Ag-ipi^tus 
his short episcopate of ten months, saw more of the fs’May, 
world than many of his predecessors in much longer S^Api’ii, 
pontificates. After the mission of Peter and Itusticus 
had failed, through his own treacheiy and vacillation. 

King Theodahad determined to make one more at- 
tempt to assuage the just resentment of Justinian. 
Knowing the great influence which since the reunion 
of the Churches the Homan 2)ontifl:‘ exerted over 
the Eastern Caesar, he decided that Agajjetus should 
he sent to Constantin(»plc on an emljassy of peace. 

To overcome the natural reluctance of a person 
of advanced age, and in a positi(m such high 
dignity, to act as his letter-carrier on a long and 
toilsome winter journey, Theodahad sent a mcssagts 
to him and to the Homan Senate informing them 
that, unless they succeeded in making his jieace with 
Justinian, the senators, theii- wives, their sons, and 
their daughtei-s should all he ])ut to the sword ’. Truly 
the instincts of self-] (reservation in the coAvard are 
cruel. 

Agapetus entered Constantinople early in 536“, and 

' Lil)oratuH, Bi’Gviar’uan, cap. xxi. 

“ See Clinton’s Fasti Eoinaiii, s. a. 53n. It is a(linitt<Ml that 
the date in tho Libor Pontifioalis, ‘ 10 Kalond. Mail,’ is a luistalc* 
for ‘Martii.’ (Or rath(;r, as Duchesne remarks, it is ‘un nouveau 
specimen do cos interpolations de dates cpii .so sont produites 
d’assez bonne heure dans cotte region du L. P.’ Tho same date 
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. ^ - the Emperor and the citizens. In the fulfilment of 

rru Theodahad’s commission, as we know, he met with no 
emtes^yto Emperor replied, — and his reply is 

Constant!- characteristic of the huckstering spirit in which he 
made war, — that after the great expenses to which 
his treasury had been put in preparing the expedition 
for Italy he could not now draw back, leaving its 
object unattained But if Agaj)etus could not or 
would not effect anything on behalf of his Gothic 
sovereign he effected much for the advancement of 
his own and his successors’ dignity; and this visit 
of his is a memorable step in the pi'ogress of the 
Papacy towards an Universal Patriarchate. The see 
of Constantinople was at this time filled by Anthimus, 
recently translated thither from Trebizond by the 
influence of Theodora, and strongly suspected of 
Agapoius sharing the Eutychian views of his patroness. Aga- 
recognibO petus sternly refused to recognise Anthimus as lawful 
.18 Patri- Patriarch of Constantinople, on the double ground of 
c'onsianti- tbe ecclesiastical canon against translations and of 
procure"^ his suspected heresy. Justinian tried the effect, so 
movTf. powerful on all othei's, of the thunder f)f the imjicrial 
voice and the frown on tlie imperial brow. ‘ Eith(‘r 
comply with my rec^uest or I will ca.use thee to bo 
carried away into banishment.’ Quite unmoved, the 
noble old man replied in these memorable words : 
‘I who am but a sinner came with cajjrer lonainfi: 
to gaze upon the inost Ohi'istian Eniperor Jn^stiiuaii. 
Ill his place I find a Diocletian, whose threats do not 

^ 10 KaL Mai’ is given a little lower down as that of tho <leath of 
Agapetiis.) 

^ This charaetoristic touch is only in Liboratus. 
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one whit terrify me.’ It imist be recorded, for the book v. 

credit of Justinian, that this bold language moved his i- 

admiration rather than his anger. He allowed the 
Bishop of Rome to question the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople whether he admitted the two natures in Christ ; 
and when the faltering answers of Anthimus proclaimed 
him a secret Monophysite, Justinian, who always as- 
sumed in public the attitude of an opponent of his 
wife’s heresy, at once drove him from the see and from 
the city. A new prelate, Mennas, of undoubted Clial- Agupotus 
cedonian orthodoxy, was consecrated by Agapetus. crates tlio 
Technically the rights of the see of Constantinople tol^chf 
may have been saved, but there was certainly some- 
thing in the whole proceeding which suggested the 
idea that, after all, the so-called Patriarch of New 
Rome was only a suffragan bish(jj) in the presence of 
the successor of St. Peter. 


Much had Agapetus done, and more w'as he doing, 
to repress the reviving Eutycliiauisiu of the East — 
encouraged though it was by the favour of Tlioodora — 
when death ended his career. He died on the 22nd of 


April, 536 (when Belisarius was on the point of return- 
ing from Caithago to Sicily), and his body, enclosed in 
a leaden coffin, was brought from ConstantinojJe to 
Rome and buried in the Basilica of Ht. Peter. 


The iiew Pope, Silverius, is said to have been 
intruded into the see by the mere will of ‘ the tyrant 
Theodahad,’ who, moved himself by a bribe, brought 
terror to bear on the minds of the clergy to prevent 
any resistance to his w'ill. It is, however’, strongly 
suspected that this suggestion of an election vitiated 
by duresse is a mere afterthought in order to excuse 
the highly irregular proceedings which, as we shall 
VOL. IV. a 
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hereafter see, were connected with his de})ositionh 
One fact, rare if not unique in the history of the 
Papacy, distinguishes the personal history of Silver ius. 
A Pope himself, he was also the son of a Pope. He 
was the offspring, born in lawful wedlock, of the 
sainted and strong-willed Hormisdas, who of course 
must have been a widower when he entered the ser- 
vice of the Church. We fail, however, to find in the 
gentle and peace-loving Sdverius any trace of the 
adamantine character of his dictatorial father. Not 
of a noble or independent nature, he appears to be 
pushed about by ruder men and women. Gothic and 
Roman, according to their own needs and ca2)rices, and 
is at last hustled out of the way more ignominiously 
than any of his predecessors. Domineering fathers 
make not unfrequently timorous and abject sons. 

Such, then, was the Pope Silverius — for we now 
return to contemplate the progress of the imperial 
army — who, having sworn a solemn oath of fealty to 
Witigis, now, near the end of 536, sent messengers to 
Belisarius to offer the peaceful surrender of the city of 
Rome. It was not, however, with any chivalrous inten- 
tion of throwing themselves into the bi-each, and doing 
battle for the commonwealth of Rome, that this invita- 
tion was sent. Silverius and the citizens had heard, of 
course, full particulars of the siege and sack of Na})les, 
and wished to avoid similar calamities falling upon them. 
Weighing one danger against another, they thought 
tliat they should run less risk from the wrath of the 

“ Literatus says distinctly that he was elected by the citizens 
of Eome. ‘Do cujus [Agapeti] decessu audiens Momma cimtas, 
Silverium subdiaconum, Hormisdae (luondam papao fllium ckgit 
ordinandtm’ (Breviaiium, cap. xsii). 
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Goths than from that of the Byzantines, and therefore book v. 
sent Fidelius, the late Quaestor of Athalaric, to invite 
Belisarius to Rome, and to promise that the City should 
be surrendered to him without a struggle. Belisarius 
gladly accepted the invitation, and leaving Herodian 
with a garrison of 300 foot-soldiers in charge of Naples, 
he marched by the Latin Way from Campania to 
Rome. While the Via Appia was the great sea-coast BoUsarms 
road to Rome, the Via Latina took a more inland the Via 
course by the valley of the Liris and along the base 
the Volscian hills, a course in fact very nearly coincid- 
ing with that of the modern railway }.>etween Rome 
and Naples. Belisaritis and his army passed therefore 
through the town of Casinnm, and immediately under 
its steep hill, upon the summit of which a man who 
was to attain even wider fame than Belisarius had 
reared, amid the ruins of Ajwllo’s temjJe, the motlier- 
edifice of a thousand European convents. It was 
Benedict of Nursia, who, little heeding the clasli of 
opposing races, and scarce hearing the tram]) of invad- 
ing armies, was making for Monte Cn.'^sino an imperish- 
able name in the history of humanity. 

When the Gothic gairison of Rome leaimed that Thoaotiiie 
Belisarius was at hand, and that the Romans were 
disposed to surrender the City, they came to the con- 
elusion that against such a general, aided by the good- 
will of the citizens, tliey should never be able to 
prevail, and that they would therefore withdraw peace- 
ably from Rome. Leuderis alone, their bravo old 
general, refused to quit the post which had been 
assigned to him, but was unable to command the 
obedience of his soldiers, or to recall them to sfime 
resolution more worthy of the Gothic name. They 
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therefore marched quietly out by the Flaminian Gate 
(oir the site of the modern Porta del Popolo), while 
Belisarius and his host entered hy the Porta Asinaria, 
that stately gate flanked by two semicircular towers 
which, though walled up, still stands near the Porta 
San Giovanni and behind the great Lateran Basilica. 
Leuderis was quietly taken prisoner, and sent with 
the keys of the city to Justinian. So much for the 
infallible precautions which Witigis assured the Goths 
he had taken against tlie surrender of the city, the 
‘ numei'ous men and highly intelligent officer who 
would never allow it to fall into the hands of 
Belisarius h’ 

The entry of the Byzantine troops iirto Borne took 
place on the 9th of December, 536“. Thus, as Pro- 
copius remarks, after sixty years of barbarian domina- 
tion, was the city recovered for the Empire. 

’ (From the epooch of Witigis.) "Ottcos /nevrot /AijSei/ n ivfjL^r'ja-cTai 

roLOVTov, iyo) Trpovoyicra). *'AvBpas tc yap ttoXXovs /cal ap)( 0 VTa 
rarov aTroXeLij/o/jicv ot <j>vXd^aL LKavol taovrai (ProcopiuS, Do 

B. a L ii). 

® This dnte rests on the authority of Evagrius, the ecclesiastical 
historian, who was born possibly in this very year 536 (H. E. iv. 
19). The Liber Pontihcalis fixes it on the 4th of the Ides of 
December, the loth of the month. The text of Procopius seems 
to be corrupt : 'Fco/xt; re aWi<s €^y]mvra ereertv verrepov vtto p. 7 jvb<s * . . 
r/Xo). It is suggested that vtto represents 6 , a 7 re., Hhe 9th of Apel- 
laeus,’ that being, as stated by Evagrius, the Greek name of 
December. It would seem more natural (if grammar would 
tolerate this use of vtto) to understand Procopius as saying that 
Rome was subject to tlie barbarians sixty years all but a month. 
Had ho some tradition, which we have lost, as to the precise date 
of the capture of liome by Odovacar ? [ Comparotti in his transla- 

tion inclines to the above rendering, ^ e Roma fii ripresa dope 
sessant’ anni mono un mese (?) nolF anno undocmio {?) da cho 
Giustiniano tenova Tautorita inipenale.’j 
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Belisarius seems not to liav^e takeir up his abode in book v. 

Ch 4 

any of the imperial residences on the Palatine Hill, 

where the representative of the Byzantine Caesar 
might naturally have been expected to dwell, but, 
prescient of the coming struggle, to have at once fixed 
his quarters on the Pincian Hill. This ridge on the Palace, 
north of Rome, so well known by every visitor to the 
modern city, who, however short his stay, is sure to 
have seen the long train of carriages climbing to or 
returning from the fashionable drive, and who has 
probably stood upon its height in order to obtain the 
splendid view which it afibrds of the dome of St. Peter’s, 
was not one of the original seven hills of the city, nor 
formed, strictly speaking, a part even of iinj)erial Rome. 

Known in earlier times as the Collis TTortuloimm, or 
Hill of Gardens, it occupied too commanding a position 
to be safely left outside the defences, and had there- 
fore beerr inchxded within the circuit of the walls of 
Honorius, some of the gieat retaining walls of the 
gardens of M. Q. Acilius Glabrio having been incorpo- 
rated with the new defences '. Here then, in the 1 )omus Acivan- 
Pmciana^ the iniponal uetieral took up his abode, tho posi- 
Albeit probably somewhat dismantled, it was doxiltless 
still a stately and spacious palace, though it has now 

^ I give tliis fact on the authority of B. Lanciani, who considers 
this pari of the wall to belong to tho Kt ‘publican ago. Its com- 
paratively eaiiy date is shown by tlui largo niassos of opm reilm- 
latum wdiich it contains, this diamond-shaped style of brickwork 
not having been used in Kome after tho earliest age of the 
Empire. 

The Domus Pinciana is mentioned in Cassiodori Variarum, 
ixL 10, where Thoodoric orders Postns to transport the marbles 
which it appears have been taken down from the Pincian house 

qnm de domo Pinciana constat esse deposita ’) to Eavenna, 
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disappeared and left no trace behind. It was admirably 
adapted for his purpose, being in fact a watch-tower 
commanding a view all round the northern horizon, 
from the Vatican to the Mens Sacer From this 
point a ride of a few minutes on his swift charger 
would bring him to the next great vantage-ground, 
the Castra Praetoria, whose square enclosure, project- 
ing beyond the ordinary line of the Honorian walls, 
made a tempting object of attack, but also a splendid 
watch-tower for defence, carrying on the general’s 
view to the Praenestine Gate (Porta Maggiore) on the 
south-east of the city. Thus, from these two points, 
about a third of the wdiole circuit of the walls, and 
nearly all of that part which was actually attacked by 
the Goths, was visible. 

That the city would have to be defended, and that 
it would tax all his powers to defend it successfully, 
was a matter that was perfectly clear to the mind of 
Belisarius, though the Ptomans, dwelling in a fool’s 
paradise of false security, deemed that all their troubles 
were over when the 4000 Goths marched foi'th by the 
Flaminian Gate. They thought that the war would 
inevitably be decided elsewhei'e by some great pitched 
battle. It seemed to them obvious that so skilful 
a general as Belisarius would never consent to be 
besieged in a city so little defended by nature as was 
the wide circuit of imperial Borne, nor undertake the 
almost superhuman task of providing for the sustenance 

' I think that this is correct, and prohahly an understatement 
of the extent of the view. But tho groves and gardens of tho 
Villas Borghoso and Alhani outside tho walls make it difficult 
now to say exactly how much was visiblo from tho Pincian in the 
time of Belisarius. 
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of that vast population in addition to his owii army, book v. 

Such, however, was the scheme of Belisarius, who i— 

knew that behind the walls of ri,ome his little army 
could offer a more effectual resistance to the enemy 
than in any pitched battle on the Campanian i^lains. 

Slowly and sadly the citizens awoke to the fact that 
their hasty defection from the Gothic cause was by no 
means to relieve them from the hardships of a siege. 
Possibly some of them, in the year of misery that lay 
before them, even envied the short and sharp agony of 
Neapolis. 

The commissariat of the city was naturally one ofcomHiK- 
the chief objects of the General’s solicitude. From 
Sicily, still the granary of the State, his ships had 
brought and were daily bringing large supplies of 
grain. These were carried into the great warehouses 
-{Jiorrea 'puhlica), which were under the care of the 
Praefectus Annonae h At the same time the citizens, 
sorely grumbling, were set busily to work to bring into 
the city the corn and provisions of all kinds that were 
stored in the surrounding country. 

Side by side with this great wmrk went on the Rcpaii of 
repair of the walls, which Belisariiis found in many ***° 
places somewhat ruinous. Two hundred and sixty 
years had elapsed since they were erected by Aurelian 
and Probus, one hundred and thirty since they were 
renewed by Honorius, and in the lattei- interval they 
may have suffered not only from the slow foot of time, 
but from the destroying hands of the soldiers of Alaric, 
of Gaiseric, and of Kicimer. Theodoric’s steady and 
persevering labours had effected something, but much 
still remained to be done. Belisarms repaired the 
* See vol. ii. pp. 461 and 567-576. 
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rents which still existed, drew a dee|) and wide fosse 
round the outer side of the wall, and supplied what he 
considered to be a deficiency in the battlements by 
adding a cross-wall to each on the left hand, so that 
the soldier might dispense with the use of a shield, 
being guarded against arrows and javelins hurled 
against him from that quarter 

The walls and gates of imperial Rome, substantially 
the same walls which Belisarius defended, and many 
•of the same gates at which tlie Goths battered, are 
still visible; and few historical monuments surpass 
them in interest. No survey of them has yet been 
made sufficiently minute to enable us to say with 
certainty to what date each portion of them belongs : 
but some general conclusions may be safely drawn 
even by the superficial obseiwer. Here you may see 
the ofnis retiadatum, that cross-hatched brickwork, 
which niarks a building of the Julian or Flavian age ; 
there the fine and regular brickwork of Aurelian ; 
there again the poor debased work of the time of 
Honorius. A little further on, you come to a place 
where layers of biicks regularly laid cease altogethei'. 
Mere rubble- work thrust in anyhow, blocks of marble, 
fragments of columns; such is the material with which 
the fatal holes in the walls have been darned and 
patched ; and hei'e antiquaries are generally disposed 
to see the ‘ tumultuary’ restorations of Belisarius 

' I presume that this is the meaning of Procopius : "EvaX^iv 
§€ iKdarrjv iyjwviov iiroCei, oiKoSofuav Si; nvd krifMV tK TrXaytov 
Tov evtavv/iov TiSi/ievos, ottiik oi iv64vSt rots emowt /m;!^oyxevot 
irpos Tur tv dpKTTcpf ertpun rtixop-axovvTWv T^KurTa jSdXXmvrai (Do 
B. G. i. 14 ). I am not able to state whether any traces of 
these cross-hatfclemonts or of the Bolisaiian fosse have been 
(ILscovered. 
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working in hot haste to complete his repairs before 
Witigis or the later Totila should appear before the 
walls. In a few places the gap in the brickwork is 
supplied by different and more massive materials. 
Great square blocks of the black volcanic stone called 
tufa, of which the wall of Servius Tullius was com- 
posed, are the sign of this intrusive formation. Are 
these also due to the rapid restorations of Belisaiius, 
or was it part of the original plan to make the now 
superseded wall of the King do duty, after nine 
centuries, in the rampart of the Emperor? We turn 
an angle of the walls, and we see the mighty arches 
of the interlacing aqueducts by which Tiome was fed 
with water from the Tiburtine a7id the Alban hills, 
with admirable skill made available for the defence of 
the city. We move onward, we come to Christian 
monograms, to mediaeval insci'iptions, to the armorial 
bearings of Popes. At the south of the city we look 
upon the grand Bastion, which marks the restoring 
hand of the gi-eat Farnese Pope, Paul III, employing 
the genius of Sangallo. We pass the great gate of 
Ostia, that gate throiigh which Bt. Paul is believed to 
have been led forth to martyrdom, and which now 
bears his name. The wall runs down sharply to the 
Tiber, at the foot of that strange artificial hill the 
Monte Testaccio ; for half a mile it lines the left hank 
of the stream ; then at the gate of Porto it reappears 
on the op];)osite side of the Tiber. Here it changes its 
character, and the change is itself a compendium of 
mediaeval history. The wall which on the eastern 
shore was Imperial, with only some marks of Pa])al 
repair, now becomes purely Papal ; the tuiTcts give 
place to bastions ; Urban YIII, as name-giver to the 
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rampart, takes the place of Aurelianh We see at 
once how dear ‘ the Leonine city ’ was to the Pontifical 
heart ; we discern that St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
have taken the place which in imperial Pome was 
occupied by the Palatine, in Republican Pome by the 
Forum, the Capitol, and the Temple of Concord. 

As everywhere in Pome, so pre-eminently in our 
circuit of the wall, the oldest and the newest ages are 
constantly jostling against one another. At the east 
of the city we were looking at the tufa blocks hewn 
by the masons of Servius Tullius. Now on the west 
we see the walls by the Porta Aurelia showing every- 
where the dints of French bullets hurled against them 
when Oudinot in 1849 crushed out the little life of 
the Poman Pepublic of Mazzini. Foi‘ yet more recent 
history we turn agaiir to our northern starting-point, 
and there, almost under the palace of Belisarius, we 
see the stretch of absolutely new wall which marks 
the extent of the practicable breach through which 
the troops of Victor Emmanuel entered Pome in 
September, 1870. 

A first and even a second pei’ambulation of the walls 
of Ptome, especially on the outside, may hardly give 
the observer an adecpiate conception of their original 
completeness as a work of defence. It has been well 
pointed out by one of our German authorities ^ that 
Aureliau’s object in constructing it cannot have been 
merely to furnish cover for the comparatively small 

' The course of tho wall of Aurolian is indeed visildo in many 
places in the Trans-tiberine region, but it is merely an archaeo- 
logical curiosity there, (|uito oclipsod in importance by the Papal 
fortification. 

^ Jordan, Topographic dor Stadt Rom, i. 348. 
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numbers of tbe coliortes urhanae, the ordinary city- book v. 

guard, but that he must have contemplated the - ’ 

necessity of a whole army garrisoning the city and 
defending his work. For this reason we have in 
Aurelian’s original line of circumvallation, and to some 
extent, but less perfectly, in the Honorian restoration The mnoi 
of it, a complete gallery or covered way carried all 
round the inside of the walP. Nowhere can this 
original idea of the wall be better studied than on 
the south-east of the city, in the portion between the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense and the Poi'ta Asinaria, or, 
in ecclesiastical language, between the Church of Santa 
Croce and that of St. John Lateran. Here, if we 
walk outside, we see the kind of work with which tlie 
rest of our tour of inspection has already made us 
familiar, that is, a wall from 50 to 60 feet high, with 
square towers some 20 feet higher than tlie rest of the 
work, projecting from the circuit of the wall at regular 
intervals of 33 yards If we now pass in, not by 
the Porta Asinaria, wliich is closed, but by its re])re- 
sentative the modern Porta San Giovanni, we find our- 
selves looking upon a structure greatly resembling one 

' In tho works orocfcod nt Chollciford in Northaniborland 
(Ciluriium), for tho dofcnco of Iho hridgo over tho North Tyno, 
we find a humhlor spccdiuoii of tho same kind of covorod way. 

‘‘‘ Exactly 100 llojuan feot. Tho face of the iowor A E) is 24 
feet long, the .sid<;s (B 0 , T) E) 12 foot. 

0 D 

Many mai>B of inodorn Komo indiwito tho j)rosenco of tlu'.se 
square towers. The gi-eator or les-s regularity of thoir oeeurronoo 
is generally a safe indication of tho hotter or worse pro.sorvatiou 
of the original wall. 
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ijooK^v. of the great Roman aqueducts, and probably often 
taken for such by ti’avellers. We can see of coui’se 

53 ^* 

the backs of the square towers, but between every 
two of these there are seven tall arches about 33 feet 
high. A window through the wall near the bottom 
of each of these corresponds with an opening outside 
about half-way up the face of the wall, and thus lets 
us see that the level of the ground inside is from 20 to 
30 feet higher than outside, the apparent height of 
the wall inside being of course reduced by the same 
amount. In the Mmll behind the arches we can see 
the holes marking the places where the ends of two 
sets of raffcei's, one above the other, have rested. 
Moreover, the piers which separate the arches are 
pierced by another set of tall thin arches at right 
angles to the others. A glance at the accompanying 
engravings will give a clearer idea of the construction 
of the walls than a page of description. The meaning 
of all these indications evidently is that a corridor or 
covered way ran round the whole inner circuit of the 
wall of Aurelian, where that was finished according to 
the design of the imperial builder. This gallery was 
two stories high between the towers ; a third story 
would be added where these gave the needful height ’. 
Besides these covered galleries, which were used for 
tlie rapid transfer of troops from one part of the circuit 

’ In tlio coi-ridor on tho western side of the Porta S. Sebastiano, 
at the third tower from the gate, Mr. Parker discovered an early 
fresco representing the Virgin with the infant Christ, which ho 
believes to bo ‘the earliest Madonna that is known as distinct 
from the offering of the Magi.’ Whether his inference that 
a chapel was constructed her'o for the soldiers at the time of 
Theodoric's repair's be correct or not, at any rate the existoneo of 
the fresco is an inhu'csting fact (Archaeology of Eomo, i. 168). 
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The Pilgrim of Einsiedeln. 

to another, there was the regular path at the top of book v. 
the walls, partially protected by battlements, on which 
the defenders were doubtless mustered when actual 
fighting was going forward. 

For our knowledge of the fortifications of the city state <.f 
we are not entirely dependent on our present observa- 
tion of the walls, battered as they have been by thoeo^tuiy 
storms of the Middle Ages, and still more grievously 
as they have suftered at the hands of restorers and 
modernisers in the last three centuries. The ‘ Pilgrim The ihi- 
of Einsiedeln,’ as he is conventionally termed, a visitor eVusi"- 
to Home in the eighth or ninth century, recorded the^^°^' 
most noteworthy objects of the Eternal City in a MS. 
which is preserved in the monastery of Einsiedeln in 
Switeciiand. Among other information, he gives us 
the precise number of the towers, the battlements, and 
the loopholes in each section of the w'all, including 
even the sanitary aiTangements rendered necessary by 
the permanent presence of a large body of troops. 

It has been geneiully supposed that the Einsiedeln 
Pilgrim himself counted the towers of the sacred city 
of St. Peter ; but one of our Ijest German authorities ^ 
suggests, with great probability, that he is really 
transcribing some much earlier official document, pos- 
sibly that drawn u]) by the architects of Honorius at 
the beginning of the fifth century 

’ Jordan, Topographio dor Stiulfc Bom, ii. 156, r^o. Ho sug- 
gcHt.s ‘ Ammon llie goomoter,’ who, according to Olynijuodorus 
(apud PLotium, Bonn edition, p. 461)), ‘took tho measure of tho 
walls of Bomo at the time when tho Goth.y made their attack upon 
tho city.’ 

“ The reader may 1)0 iutorested in seeing this technical descrip- 
tion of that ]»()rtion of tho defences which was chiefly conspicuous 
in tho Gothic siege of Bomo. Tho luires and fenestrae (towers and 
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While Belisarius is repairing the mouldering walls 
and assigning to the rude cohorts of his maiiy-natioBed 
army their various duties in the anticipated siege^ we 
may allow ourselves to cast a hasty glance over the 
city which he has set himself to defend. A hasty 
glance, for this is not the time nor the place for 
minute antiquarian discussion ; yet a glance of some 
sad and earnest interest, since we know that this is 
the last time that Itonie in her glory will be seen by 
mortal man. The things which have befallen her up 

loopholes) need no explanation : the propugnacAiJa are the battle- 
ments, or, to speak more accurately, the merlons of the embattled 
wall : necessanae are believed to be equivalent to latrinae. It will 
he remembered that 1 00 Eoman feet was the regulation distance 
]>GtweGn tower and tower. 

' A porta Flaminea cum ipsa porta usque ad portam Pincianani 
clausam : 

Turres xxviiii, propugnacula dcxliiii, necessariae in, fenestrao 
majores foiinsecus lxxv, ininores cxvii. 

A portil Pinciana clausa eum ipsii porta usque ad portana Sala- 
riam : 

Turrs xxii, ccxLvr, necess xvii, fenest. major forins cc, 
minor clx. 

A porta Salaria cum ipsa x>ortri usque Nuraentanain : 

Tufr X, ppg cxcviiii, nec n, fen major forins lxxt, mih nxv. 

A porta Numeniana cum ipsa porta usque Ti]>urtinam ; 

Turf LVii, ppg i^cccvi, necess ii, fenest major forins ccxiiir, 
minor cc. 

A })oria Tiburtina cum ipsa porta usque acl Praonestinam : 

Turf xviiii, ppg cum porta Praenostina ccioir, necess i, foil 
major forins lxxx, minor ovni. 

A porta Praenostina usque ad Asinariam : 

Turf xxvi, pj^ Dim, noc vi, fenit major forins clxxx, minor 
OL. 

A ])oria Asinaria usque Metro viam : 

Toff XX, ppg ccoxLii, nec irii, fenest major forins cxxx, minor 

CLXXX.’ 

(Prom Jordan’s Topographic dor Stacli Eom, ii. 578-9.) 
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to this time have been only slight and transitory 
shocks, which have left no lasting dint upon her 
armour — Alaric’s burning of the palace of Sallust, 
Gaiseric’s half-accomplished spoliation of the golden 
roof of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, some havoc 
wrought in the insolence of their triumph by the 
foederati of Kicimer. More destructive, no doubt, was 
the slow process of denudation already commenced by 
the unpatriotic hands of the Romans themselves, and 
only partially checked by the decrees of Majorian and 
Theodoric. Still, as a whole, Rome the Golden City, 
the City of Consuls and Emperors, the City of Cicero’s 
oi'ations, of Horace’s idle perambxilations, of Trajan’s 
magnificent constructions, yet stood when the Gothic 
war began. In the squalid, battered, dejoopulated 
cluster of ruins, over which twenty-eight years later 
sounded the heralds’ trumpets proclaiming that the 
Gothic war was eiided, it would have been hard 
for Cicero, Horace, oi- Trajan to recognise his home. 
Classical Rome we are looking on for the last time ; 
the Rome of the Middle Ages, the city of sacred 
shrines and relics and pilgifiinages, is about to take 
her place. 

It is impossible not to regi’et that Procopius has 
allowed himself to say so little as to the inqmession 
made on him by Rome. He must have entered the 
city soon after his chief, travelling by the Appian 
Way, the smooth and durable construction of which 
moved him to great admiration h But of the city 

’ These are his words (De B. G. i. 14) : ‘Now the Via Appia is 
a five days’ journey for a good pedestrian, loading from Romo to 
Cixpua. It is so broad that two waggons can pass one another along 
its whole course, and it is eminently worthy of observation. For all 
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itself, except of its gates and walls in so far as these 
require description in order to illustrate the siege, he 
has very little to say. It is easy to understand his 
silence. Most authors shrink from writing about the 
obvious and well-known. It would perhaps be easier 
to meet with ten vivid descriptions of the Island of 
Skye than one of the Strand or Cheapside. But not 
the less is it a loss for us that that quick and accu- 
rate observer, the Herodotus of the Post-Christian 
age, has not recorded more of his impressions of the 
streets, the buildings, and the people of Home. Let 
us endeavour, however, to put ourselves in his place, 
and to reconstruct the city, at least in general outline, 
as he must have beheld it. 

Journeying, as it is most probable that Procopius 
did, by the Appian Way, he would enter Home by the 
gate then called the Porta Appia, but now the Porta 
di San Sehastiano, one of the finest of the still remain- 
ing entrances through the wall of Aurelian, with two 
noble towers, square within and semicircular without, 
the up2)er part of which, according to a careful English 
observer ‘, hears traces of the restoiing hand of Theo- 

tho sloiics composing it being mill stones and very bard by nature 
wore Ijrougbt by Appin.s from quarries a long way oil', there being 
none like them in the district itself. Having made these stone.s 
smooth and even and cut them into pol 3 '-gons, they littod them 
one into another without u.sing rubble or any other cement. 
Now those stone, s cohero so perhictly with one another that they 
look as if they had not boon artificially joined but had grown 
together. Nor ha,s their smoothness boon impaired l)y the daily 
passage of hor.sos and waggons over them for so great a length of 
time. They still fit as perfectly as ever and have lost nothing of 
their original beauty.’ IXflXf/ui, ‘ rubble or comont,’ is Oomparotti's 
conjectural emendation for ‘ brass.’] 

‘ Mr. J. 11. Parker. 
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doric Immediately after entering the city, Procopius book v. 
would find himself passing under the still-preserved 
Arch of Drusus ; and those of Trajan and Verus, span- 
ning the intra-mural portion of the Appian Way, 
would before long attract his notice. This portion of 
the city, now so desolate and empty of inhabitants, 
was then probably thickly sown with the houses of the 
lower order of citizens. 

High on his left, when he had proceeded somewhat Tiie liatu-, 
more than half-a-mile, rose the mighty pile known to "alia!' ' 
the ancients as the Thermae Antoninianae, and to the 
moderns as the Baths of Caracalla. Even in its I'uins 
this building gives to the sjiectator an almost over- 
whelming idea of vastness and solidity. But when 
Procopius first saw it, the 1600 marble seats for 
bathers^ were probably all occupied, the gigantic 
swimming-bath was filled with clear cold water from 
the Marcian aqueduct, the great circular Oddarium,, 

160 feet in diameter, showed dimly through the steam 
the forms of hundreds of bathing Romans. Men were 
wrestling in the Palaestra and walking tip and down 
in the Peristyle connected with the baths. Polished 
marble and deftly wrought mosaics lined the walls 
and covered the floors. At every turn one came upon 
some priceless work of art, like the Earnese Bull, the 
Hercules, the Floia, those statues the remnants of 

' A curious inscription on tho kri’t-lnind wall inside this gate 
(accompanied by tho figiins of an archangel) records the in- 
vasion of gens forestena on tho last day but one before tho feast of 
St. Michael, and their ‘ abolition ’ by tho Eonian people under tho 
command of Jacobu.s do Pontianis. The gens forcsteria wore the 
troops of King Eobort of Naples co-operating with the Orsini, in 
the year 1327. 

- Olympiodorus ai)ud Photium, p. 469 (ed. Bonn). 
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which, dug out of these ruins as from an unfail- 
ing quarry, have immortalised the names of Papal 
Nephews and made the fortunes of the museums of 
Bourbon Kings 

And now, as the traveller moved on, there rose 
more and more proudly above him the hill which has 
become for all later ages synonymous with regal power 
and magnificence, the imperial Palatine. Not as now, 
with only a villa and a convent standing erect upon it, 
the rest, grass and wild-flowers, and ruins for the most 
part not rising above the level of the ground, the 
w'hole hill was crowded with vast palaces, in which 
each successive dynasty had endeavoured to outshine 
its pi-edecessor in magnificence. Here, first, rose the 
tall but perhaps somewhat baibarous edifice with 
which Severus had determined to arrest the attentioir 
of his fellow-provincials from Africa travelling along 
the Appian Way, in order that their first question 
about Borne might be answered by his name. Just 
below it was the mysterious Septizonium, the work of 
the same Emperor, the porch of his palace and the 
counter])art of his tomb, of whose seven sets of 
columns, rising tier above tier, three were yet remain- 
ing only three centuries ago, when the remorseless 
Sixtus V transported them to the Vatican. Behind 
the palace of Severus, on the summit of the Palatine, 
were visible the immense banqueting halls of the 
Flavian Emperors, Vespasian and Domitian ; behind 
them again the more modest house of Tiberius, and the 
labyrinth of apartments reared by the craxy Caligula. 

' The first impression of a visitor to the Museums of Sculpture 
at Eome and Naples is that every important work camo either 
from the Baths of Caracalla or from the Villa of Hadrian. 
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In what condition are we to suppose that all these book v. 
imperial dwellings were maintained when the troops of 
the Eastern Caesar came to reclaim them for their 

Probable 

lord ? Certainly not with all that untarnished mag- condition 
nificence which they possessed before the troubles impenai 
of the third century commenced ; hardly even with 
the show of affluence wEich they may still have 
worn when Constantius visited Rome in 357. Two 
centuries had elapsed since then — two centuries of 
more evil than good fortune — centuries in which the 
struggle for mere existence had left the rulers of 
the State little money or time to spare for repairs or 
decorations. Biit nothing, it may fairly be argued, 
had yet occurred to bring these massive piles into 
an obviously ruinous condition. If the compaiison 
may be allowed, these dwellings on the Palatine pro- 
bably joresented in the state apartments that dingy 
appearance of faded greatness which one sees in the 
country-house of a noble family long resident abroad, 
but externally they had lost nothing of the stateliness 
with which they were meant to imj)ress the mind 
of the beholder. 

If Procopius ascended to the summit of the Palatine Circus 
he may perchance have seen from thence, in the valley 
of the Circus Maximus, between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, a chariot-race exhibited by the General 
to keep the populace in good-humour. Here the 
Byzantine official would feel himself to be at once 
at home. Whether he favom-ed the Blue or the Green 
faction we know not (though his animosity against 
Theodora makes us inclined to suspect him of sympath\- 
with the Greens), but to whichsoever he belonged he 
could see his own faction striving for victory, and 

H 2 
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would hear, from at any rate a large portion of the 
crowd, the shouts with which they hailed the triumph, 
or the groans with which they lamented the defeat, of 
their favourite colour. 

Continuing his journey, the historian passed under 
the eastern summit of the Palatine, and then beneath 
the Arch of Constantine, that Arch which stands at 
this day comparatively undefaced, showing how the 
first Christian emperor jmrloined the work of the 
holier heathen Trajan to commemorate his own less 
worthy victories. Emerging from the shadow of the 
Arch he stood before the Flavian Amphitheatre and 
looked up to the immense Colossus of Nero, that 
statue of the Sun-god 120 feet in height, towering 
almost as high as the mighty edifice itself, to which 
it gave its best-known name, the Colosseum. It is 
generally felt that the Colosseum is one of those 
buildings which has gained by ruin. The topmost 
story, consisting, not of arches like the three below it, 
but of mere blank wall-spaces divided by pilasters, 
must have had when unbroken a somewhat heavy 
appearance ; while, on the other hand, no beholder of 
the still j)erfect building could derive that impression 
of massive strength which we gain by looking, through 
the very chasms and rents in its outer shell, at the 
gigantic circuit of its concentric ellipses, at the massive 
walls radiating upwards and outwards upon which the 
seats of its 87,000 spectators rested. Altogether there 
is a pathetic majesty in the ruined Colosseum which 
can hardly have belonged to it in its days of prosperity, 
and, as one is almost inclined to say, of vulgar self- 
assertion 


’ This remark is made in Burn’s Old Rome, 7i- 
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But if this be true of the Colosseum itself, it is not book v 
true of the surrounding objects. The great Colossus ^ 
has already been referred to. It is now represented 
only by a shapeless and unsightly heap of stones which 
once formed part of its pedestal. The ugly conical Mota 
mass of brickwork near the same spot, and known 
as the Meta Sudans, was a beautiful upspringing 
fountain thirty or forty feet high when Procopius 
passed that way. 

Eastwards, on the Oppian hill, sti'etched the long The B.atiis 
line of the Thermae Titi, the baths reared by Titus '^**’^*' 
above the vast ruins of the Golden House of Nero. 
Immediately in front of the Colosseum (on the north- Tompie of 
west) was the double temple reared by Hadrian in Rome.' 
honour of Venus and liomeh ])erhaps one of the most 
beautiful edifices in the whole enclosure of the city. 

It was composed of two temples placed back to back. 

In one was the statue of Venus the Prosjjerous (Venus 
Felix), looking towards the Colosseum, in the other 
Roma Aetorna sat gazing towards her own Capitol. 

In the curvilinear pediment of the latter was a frieze, 
according to the opinion of some archaeologists repre- 
senting Mars caressing Ilhea Sylvia, and the wolf 
suckling their heroic offspring. Around the whole 
structure I'an a low colonnade containing four hundred 
pillars. 

The famous Sacred Way, where once Horace loitered, Tim via 

' This was the Tompie which according to Dion Cassius cost 
the architect Apollodorus his life. Hadrian sent him a drawing 
of the Temple which he had himself designed, expecting a compli- 
ment on his artistic skill, and received for answer, ‘ You have 
made your goddesses so large that they cannot stand up in their 
own houses,’ a criticism in return for which Hadrian is said to 
have put him to death (Ixix. 4). 
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the midst of desolation, led the historian up to the 
marble arch of Titus. Here he doubtless looked, as 
we may yet look, upon the representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick and the other spoils of Jerusalem, 
the strange story of whose wanderings he has himself 
recorded for us in his history of the Vandalic War 
Descending the slope of the Via Sacra, and having 
on his right the lofty Basilica of Constantine, whose 
gigantic arches (long but erroneously called the Temple 
of Peace) stand on their hill over against the Palatine, 
and seem to assert a predominance over its yet remain- 
ing ruins, Procopius now with each downward step 
saw the glories of the Boman Forum more fully re- 
ForumEo- vealed. On his left, the temple of the Great Twin 
Brethren, three of whose graceful Corinthian columns 
still survive, a well-known object to all visitors to 
the Forum. Hard by, the fountain from which the 
celestial horsemen gave their horses to drink after 
the battle of Lake Piegdlus. Further on, the long 
colonnades of the Basilica of Julius, four law-courts 
under the same roof. On his right, the tall columns 
of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, perhaps 
already supporting the roof of a Christian shrine, 
though not the unsightly edifice which at present 
clings to and defaces them ; the chapel of the gi’eat 
Julius, the magnificent Basilica of Aemilius ; and, 
lastly, those two venerable objects, centres for so many 
ages of all the political life of Borne, the Senate-house 
and the Bostra. The Senate was still a living body, 
though its limbs had long been shakeir by the palsies 
of a timid old age ; but the days when impassioned 
^ ii 9. (Soo voL ii p, 286, and voL Hi. p. 625.) 
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orators thundered to the E.oman people from the lofty book v. 

Rostra had long passed away. Yet we may be per ^ — ■ 

mitted to conjecture that Procopius, with that awe- 
struck admiration which he had for ‘the Romans of 
old time,’ gazed upon those weathern-worn trophies of 
the sea and mused on the strange contradictoriness 
of Fate, which had used all the harangues of those 
impetuous orators as instruments to fashion the serene 
and silent despotism of J ustinian. 

At the end of the Forum, with an embarrassment of CapitoUno 
wealth which perplexes us even in their ruins, rise the buUdmg-i 
Arch of Septimius Severus, the Temple of Concord, of 
the Tem23le of Vespasian, the ill-restored Temple of 
Saturn. Between them penetrated the Clivus Capito- 
linus, up which once slowly mounted the car of mairy 
a triumphing general. Behind all stretched the mag- 
nificent background of the Capitoline Hill, on the 
left-hand summit of which stood the superb mass of 
the Temple of Juj)iter Caj)itolinus, robbed by Gaiseric 
of half its golden tiles, but still resplendent under the 
western sun. Then came the sadd]e-sha 2 )ed depression 
faced by the long Tabularium : and then the right- 
hand summit of the Capitoline, crowned by the Temple 
of Juno Monetah 

We have supposed our historian to deviate a little The impo- 
from the straight path in order to explore to the 
uttermost the buildings of the Republican Forum ; but 
as his business lies at the northern extremity of the 
city, he must retrace a few of his steps and avail him- 

' A long and l)ittor controversy appears to to at length put to 
rest by the attribution of tho Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus to the 
height now occupied by the Palazzo Oatfarelli, and l)y placing the 
Arx where now stands the Church of Ara Coeli. 
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LI_ Sacra and the Via Flaminia which was opened up by 

the beneficent despotism of the Emperors. That is to 
say, he must leave the Forum of the Republic and 
traverse the long line of the spacious and well-planned 
Fora of the Caesars. In no part is the contrast 
between ancient and modern Rome more humiliating 
than here. In our day, a complex of mean and 
irregular streets^, almost entirely destitute of classical 
interest or mediaeval picturesqueness, fills up the 
interval between the Capitoline and the Quirinal hills. 
The deeply cut entablature of the Tem})le of Minerva 
resting upon the two half-buried ‘Colonnacce’ in front 
of the baker’s shop, the three ]jillars of the Temple of 
Mars Ultor, the great feudal fortress of the Tor de’ 
Conti, and that most precious histoiical monument the 
Column of Trajan, alone redeem this region from utter 
wearisomeness. But this space, now so crowded and 
so irregular, was once the finest bit of architectural 
landscape-gardening in Rome. The Forum of Vespa- 
sian, the Forum of Nerva, the Forum of Augustus, 
the Forum of Julius, the Forum of Trajan, a series of 
magnificent squares and arcades, opening one into the 
other, occupying a space some 600 yards long by 100 
wide and terminating in the mighty granite pillars of 
the Temple of Trajan, produced on the mind of the 
beholder the same kind of effect, but on a far grander 
scale, which is wrought by Trafalgar Square in London 
or the Place de la Concorde in Paris. Let not the 
modern traveller, wdio, passing from the Corso to the 
Colosseum, is accosted by his driver with the glibly 
uttered words ‘Foro Trajano,’ suppose that the little 
' Via Boncilla, Via Alossainlriiiii, and so forth. 
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oblong space, with a few pillai’-bases which he beholds book v. 

at the foot of the memorable Column, is indeed even i - 

in ruin the entire Forum of the greatest of the 
Emperors. The column is Trajan’s column doubtless, 
though 

‘ Apostolic statues climb 
The imperial utn whose ashes slept sublime 
Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Koine, 

■ And looking to tho stains. ’ 

But the so-called ‘Foro Trajano’ is only a small trans- TiieF.ntuu 
verse section of one member of the Trajanic seiies, ' 

- the Basilica Ulpia. The column, as is Avell known, 
measured the height of earth which had to be dug 
away from a spur of the Capitoline hill in order to 
foi’m the Forum. Between it and the Basilica Ulpia 
rose the two celebrated libraries of Greek and Latin 
authors, and lietween these two buildings stood once, 
and probably yet stood in the days of Procojiius, that 
‘ everlasting statue ’ of biuss which by the Senate’s 
orders was erected in honour of Sidonius, Poet-laureate 
and son-in-law of an Emperor b In those Libraries Tiic luji-u- 
Procopius, in the intervals of the business and peril of 
the siege, may often have wandered in order to increase 
his accpiaintance with the doings of ‘the Romans of 
old.’ What treasures of knowledge, now for ever lost 
to the world, were still enshrined in those apartments ! 

There all the rays of classical Ai't and Science were 
gathered into a focus. More important perhaps for 
us, all that the Greeks and Romans kirew (and it was 
not a little, though carelessly recorded) concerning 
the Oriental civilisation which preceded theirs, and 
concerning the Teutonic barbarism which encompassed 


’ Soo vol. ii. p. 388. 
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collections. There was the Chaldaean history of 

Berosus, there were the authentic Egyptian king-lists 
of Manetho, there was Livy’s story of the last days of 
the Eepublic and the first days of the Empire, there 
was Tacitus’s full history of the conquest of Britain, 
all that Ammianus could tell about the troubles of the 
third century and the conversion of Constantine, all 
that Cassiodorus had written about the royal Amals 
and the dim original of the Goths. All this perished, 
apparently in those twenty years of desolating war 
which now lie before us. It may be doubted whether 
for us the loss of the Bibliothecae Ulpiae is not even 
more to be regretted than that of the Library of 
Alexandria ’. 

Kmpeior Ammiaiius tells us - that when the Emperor Con- 
tiuson stantius visited Rome he gazed with admiration on 

thoFonim . ^ 

of Trajan, the Capitol, the Colosseum, the Pantheon, and the 

35 ^* 

Theatre of Pompey, but still with admiration which 
could express itself in words. ‘ But when,’ says the 
historian, ‘he came to the Forum of Trajan, that 
structure unique in all the world, and, as I cannot hut 
think, marvellous in the eyes of the Divinity himself, 

' Tho words of Vopiseu.s (Vitn Probi, II), ‘ Usus .sum praoeipue 
libris e.’c Bibliotheca Ulpia, actalc ma thonm JJloddianis,’ have 
been, inlerproted as meaning that all tho contents of Trajan’s 
libraries had been tiansported to the Baths of Diocletian. I think, 
however, we may fairly infer from Sidonius’.s vor.sos about his 
statue, 

‘Inter auctoro.s utrius<pie fixam 
Bibliothecae,’ 

either that thi.s removal had been only partial, or that at some 
time between 300 and 450 tho books had been brought back to 
their original homo. 

“ xvi. 10. ig. 
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he beheld with silent amazement those gigantic inter- book v. 
lacings of stones which it is past the power of speech . 
to describe, and which no mortal must in future hope 
to imitate. Hopeless of ever attempting any such 
work himself, he would only look at the horse of 
Trajan, placed in the middle of the vestibule ' and 
bearing the statue of the Emperor. “ That,” said 
Constantius, “ I can imitate, and I will.” Hormisdas, 
a royal refugee from the court of Persia, replied, 
with his nation’s quickness of repartee, “ But first, 

0 Emperor, if you can do so, order a stable to be 
built as fair as that before us, that your horse may 
have as fine an exercising ground as the one we are 
now looking upon.” ’ 

Emerging from the imperial Fora, Procopius would via Lata, 
now enter upon the Via Lata, broad as its name 
denotes, one of the longest streets, if not the longest, 
in Rome, and very nearly corresponding to the modern 
Corso. The Subura, which lay a little to the east of 
the Forum of Augustas, was once at any rate one of 
the most thickly peopled districts of Rome, and we 
shall perhaps not be wrong in assuming that in the 
regions east of the Via Lata, upon the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline Hills, where the tall buildings 
of the Fourth Rome, the Rome of Victor Emmanuel 
and United Italy, are now arising, the humbler classes 
of the Second or Imperial Rome had chiefly fixed their 
abodes. 

On the left side of the Via Lata, where the Third 
or Papal Rome has spun its web of streets thickest, 
all or nearly all was yet given up to pleasure. This 
was the true West End of Rome, the region in which 

^ Atrium. 
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her parks and theatres were chiefly placed. Here 
were the great open spaces of the Campus Martins 
and Campus Flaminius ; here two race-courses, those 
of Flaminius and Domitian ; here the great theatres 
of Pompey, of Balbus, and of Marcellus, and the Porti- 
coes of the Argonauts and of Octavia. Altogether it 
was a region devoted to pleasure and idleness by the 
side of the tawny Tiber, and most unlike the closely- 
built and somewhat dingy quai'ters of the city which 
now occujDy it. 

As Procopius moved along the straight course of 
the Via Lata his eye woxild probably ]>e caught by the 
flat dome of the Pantheon of Agrippa, hovering over 
the buildings on his left ‘. He would thread the Arch 
of Claudius, would stand at the foot of the Column of 
Marcus Aurelius, and then pass beneath that Emperor’s 
Arch of Tiiumph. Two mighty sepulchres would then 
arrest his attention : the Tomb of Hadrian “ seeming 
by its massive bulk almost close at hand, though on 
the other bank of the Tiber ; and the Mausoleum of 
Augustus rising immediately on his left, a rotunda of 
white marble below, a green and shady pleasaunce 
above, recalling, by its wonderful admixture of Nature 
and Art, the far-famed Hanging Gai’dens of Babylon. 

And now at length his never-to-be-forgotten first 
view of Borne was drawing to a close. The soon- 
sinking sun <jf late autumn warned him, perchance, to 
quicken his pace. Pie bore off to the i-ight : by some 
steep steps where the receivers of the public alimony ■' 

' ‘ Pautlioum velut rcigiouem twotom sp(,‘cio«a colsitucliiio fomi- 
catanx’ (Aimiuiuius, xvi. lo. 14). 

“ Now tlio Castlo of H. Angelo. 

“ Panis gi'udilis. 
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were wont to cluster, he climbed, the high garden- book r. 

decked Pincian. He entered the palace, bowed low 

before Belisarius, lower yet before the imperious 
Antonina, and received the General’s orders as to the 
share of work that he was to undertake in connection 


with the provisionment of the city. Such is an account, 
imaginary indeed, but not improbable, of the circum- 
stances in which the soldier-secretary first entered and 
first beheld Rome I’eunited to the Roman Empire. 

It remains for us briefly to notice the rising im- Chrtetian 
portance of the Christian buildings of Rome, though we of Rom? 
will here dispense with the imaginary companionship 
of Procopius, whose somewhat sceptical temper, ‘well 
acquainted with the subjects in dispute among Chris- 
tians, but determined to say as little as possible about 
them, holding it to be proof of a madman’s folly to 
enquire into tlie nature of God',’ would make him an 
uncongenial guest at the sacred shrines. Of the five 
great patriarchal churches of Rome, three were beyond 
the walls of the city. On its e.xtreme verge stood 
what was still the foremost in dignity of all the five, 

•St. John Latei-an, or the Basilica of Constantine, the BiisiUoa oi 
so-called Mother-Church of Christendom, ‘ Omnium tmo 
Ui'bis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Caput.’ It stood near the Latlran. 
Asinarian Gate, on the property which Fausta, the 
unhappy wife of Constantine, inherited from her father 
Maximian, and which had once belonged to the sena- 
torial family of the Laterani ; and it formed the 
subject of that real and considerable donation of the 
first Christian Enqjeror to the Bishops of Rome which 
later ages distorted into a quasi-feudal investiture of 
the Imperial City. 


' I)e Bello Gofcthico, L 3. 
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Upon the Vatican Hill, outside the walls of Aurelian, 
looking down upon the Tiber and the Tomb of Hadrian, 
rose the five long aisles, the semicircular apse, and 
the nearly square entrance- Atrium of the Basilica of 
St. Peter. The region immediately surrounding it was 
perhaps still called the Gardens of Nero. It is certain 
that the reason for placing the Basilica on that spot 
was that there was the traditional site of the martyr- 
dom of the Apostle, as well as of the sufferings of 
the nameless Christian crowd who, dressed in cloaks 
covered with pitch and set on fire, served as living 
torches to light that throned Satan to his revels and 
his chariot-races on the Vatican-mount. 

Outside the gate of Ostia, and also near the 
ti'aditional scene of the martyrdom of the Apostle 
to whom it was dedicated, stood the noble Basilica 
of St. Paul. This edifice, commenced hy Theodosius, 
completed by Honorius, and having received the finish- 
ing touches to its decorations at the hand of Placidia 
under the guidance of Pope Leo h subsisted with but 
little change to the days of our fathers. The lament- 
able fire of 1823, by which the greater part of it was' 
destroyed, took from us the most interesting relic of 
Christian Imperial Eome. Happily the restoration, 
though it cannot give us back the undiminished interest 
of the earlier building, has been executed with ad- 
mirable fidelity to the original design. 

This cannot be said of the Liberian Basilica, the 
great church now known as S. Maria Maggiore, which, 
standing high on the Esquiline Hill, looked down 

’ ‘ Placidiae pia moiis oporis deeus 7«onme (sic) paterni 
Gaudet pontificis studio splondere Looiiis.’ 

(Inscription over the arch in S. Paolo fuori le Mura.) 
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westwards on the crowded Subura, and northwards bookv. 

Ch 4 

towards the palatial Baths of Diocletian. The outside i— 

of the building has sustained the extremity of insult 
and wrong at the hands of the tasteless pseudo-classical 
restorers of the eighteenth century ; and the inside, 
though not absolutely ruined by them, though its 
mosaics are still visible and much of its long colonnade 
still remains, shows too plainly how unsafe were the 
treasures of Christian antiquity in the hands of the 
conceited architects of the Renaissance. 

The last of the great Basilicas, that of the martyred st law- 
St. Lawrence, one mile outside the Tiburtine Gate, has 
suffered less ravage at the hands of restorers. It was 
in the thirteenth century singularly re-arranged and 
transformed, its apse being pulled down and turned 
into a nave, and its original vestibule being turned 
into a choir ^ : stUl we have substantially before us 
the same church which was surrounded by the Gothic 
armies in their siege of Rome. With that blending of 
the old and of the very new which at once charms and 
bewilders the visitor to Rome, we have here again an 
inscription recording the work of ‘ the pious mind of 
Placidia ’ under the guidance of Attila’s Pope Leo, and 
in the crypt the just erected tomb of Pio Nono. The 
latter is so placed as to command a view of the slab 
of marble dyed red with the blood of the deacon 
Laurentius, martyr for the frith under the Emperor 
Claudius Gothicus. This marble slab was a favourite 
relic with the late Pontiff. 

Besides these five great patriarchal churches there tiio parisii 
were twenty-eight parish churches, known by the otimuH.’ 

' See Freeman’s Historical and Architectural Sketches, 213-215, 
for an account of these transformations. 
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uooKV. technical name of Tituli, from which the Cardinal- 

Oil. 4. 

presbyters of a later age took their ecclesiastical 

designations h Some of these which have been pre- 
served to this day are more interesting than the 
churches of greater dignity, having by reason of their 
comparative insignificance escaped the hand of the 
Renaissance destroyer 

oiiieffea- The main features, which were evidently common 
tho eccie- to all the Christian edifices of Rome in the fifth and 
.irchitee- sixth ceiituries, were (r) a long line of columns, not 
tiip fifth by any means always uniform or of the same order of 
w'lituhos. architecture, and generally taken from the outside of 
some heathen temple ; (2) a semicircular apse at the 
eastern end, in wliich the bishop or presbyter sat 
surrounded by his inferior clergy, as the Roman magis- 
trate in the original Basilica sat surrounded by the 
various members of his ‘ officium ; ’ (3) an arch in front 
of the apse, the idea of which was probably borrowed 
from the triumphal arches of the Emperors ; (4) upon 
the arch, upon the apse, on the flat wall-space above 
the arches, in fact wherever they could conveniently 
he introduced, a blaze of bright mosaics, like those 
still pi'eserved to us at Ravenna and in a very few of 
these Roman churches. The subjects lepresented wei’e 
the Saviour, the symbols of the four Evangelists, the 
twelve Apostles under the guise of sheep, the mystic 
cities Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the Jordan and the 
four rivers of Paradise, and other emblems of the same 
chai'acter. 

The fact that the columns of these churches were 

' Sfte a very couiplolc list of tlio Tituli in Grcgorovius, i. 251- 
259. 

’ Such aro Santa Tnitsaodu, San Olcmonte, and Santa Agnewc. 
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as a rule taken from heathen temples must of course book v. 
qualify to some extent the statement that the splendour - 
of the city was undiminished when Procopius entered it. 
Temples, not merely abandoned to silence and solitude, 
but rudely stripped of their pillared magnificence, must 
in many places have offended the eye of a beholder 
more sensitive to beauty than to religious enthusiasm. 

Still upon the whole, and with this abatement, we 
may repeat our proposition that it was the stately 
Eome of Consuls and Emperors which men then 
looked upon, and which after the middle of the sixth 
century they never beheld again. 

^ Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she boro when Rome was free/ 
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Vacillation and feebleness of purpose marked tlic 
counsels of Witigfs, as the consequences of tlie fatal 
error which he had committed in ahandoning Home 
made themselves manifest to his mind. At first his 
chief desire was to wait till his forces should be 
strengthened bj the return of Marcias with the con- 
siderable army which he had under his command for 
the defence of Gothic Gaul against the Franks. Then 
came tidings which showed that Belisarius felt his 
hold of Home so secure that lie might venture onwards 
into the Tuscan province. Bessas was sent to Narni, 
about fifty miles from Home, the first strong position 
on the Flamiuian Way. The inhabitants being well 
affected to the imperial cause, he occupied this jiost 
without difficulty. Constantine, the rival of Bessas 
in martial glory, was sent with some of the body- 
guards of Belisarius, and other troops, among whom 
figured several Hunsh in order to seize some positions 
yet further from the city. Spoleto, twenty-five miles 

’ TliG barliiiric-soiuidin" names of llio Ilimuisli generals are 
Zantor, Chorsoman, and Aosclunan. 
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further from Rome on the Flaminian Way, was occu- bookv. 

pied by a garrison. Etrurian Perugia on her lofty - i_ 

hill-top, some forty miles further north than Spoleto, 
but lying a little off the great Flaminian highway, 
was next taken possession of, and here Constantine 
fixed his head-quarters. The troops which Witigis 
despatched against Perugia were defeated, and their 
generals^ were sent as prisonei's to Ptome. 

The tidings of these reverses roused Witigis to more Gotiiic 
vigorous action ; but, strangely enough, after tariying m niumu- 
so long in order to be joined by the recalled troops 
from Gaul, he must now weaken himself still further 
by sending a division into Dalmatia. It is true that 
of the two generals despatched on this errand, one, 
Asinarius, was sent round the head of the Hadriatic 
Gulf, to gather round his standard the Irarbarians who 
dwelt in the districts which we now call Carniola and 
Croatia. But the other, Uligjsal, who sailed straight 
to Dalmatia, must have taken with him some troops 
who could be ill-spared from, the defence of Italy. It 
is not necessary to trouble the reader- rvuth the details 
of these ill-advised, and in the end resultless, opera- 
tions on the east of the Hadriatic. The Gotlis met 
with reverses but succeeded for some tinre in closely 
investiirg Salona both by sea and land". The Dal- 
matian capital, however, fell not ; and after a siege of 
uncertain duration, the Gothic soldiers probably re- 

' TJiiilas and a second Pitzas (not of course the eoinniaiidor in 
Samnium who went over to Bolisarius). 

" Uligisal was defeated at Scardona and shut up in Burnum, 
but liberated by the arrival of his colloaguo Asinar-ius. 

® It is interesting to nolo tho tactics of besiogors and besieged. 
Constantian had surroundod Salona with a doop ditch. The Goths 
surrounded this ditch again with a high mound. 
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crossed the Hadriatic to t'ake part in the more urgent 
work of resisting Belisarius in Italy \ 

About this time word was brought to the Gothic 
King that the citizens of Rome viewed with impatience 
the presence and the exactions of the Imperial army. 
That there was some foundation of truth for this state- 
ment will appear by a reference to the last chapter ; 
but it was evidently much exaggerated, and it by 
no means followed that the citizens who grumbled 
the most bitterly at the general’s preparations for 
the siege would lift a linger for the surrender of the 
city to the justly enraged Gothic army. However, 
the tidings kindled immediately a flame of hope in the 
feebly forecasting soul of Witigis : and now he, who 
had wasted precious montlis in purposeless inaction, 
thought every day an age till he had recovered posses- 
sion of the abandoned city. With the whole armed 
nation of the Goths (except the division that had 
been ordered to Dalmatia) he marched southwards in 
hot haste along the Flaminian Way. The numbers of 
his army anrounted, if we trust the estimate of Pro- 
copius, to 1 50,000 men. The historian evidently uses 
round numbers, and has probably exaggerated the size 
of the Iresioging host in order to increase the fame of 
Belisarius ; Init there can be no doubt that Witigis was 
followed liy a very large army, orrt-numljoring many 
times over the little band of the Iirr])erialists. The pro- 
]')oi'tions of inl'antry and cavalry are not stated, but we 
are told that the greater number, both of the horses 
and men, umro completely encased in defensive armour^. 

‘ Procopius ii2)poia's to liiivc forgotten to toll us the soquol of 
tho Dalmatian war. 

“ Kai auTutv TefepaKKr/ie'i'ot rots UTTrois ol Tr'KavTOL fjerav (Do 
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Once started on his march, Witigis was tormented book v. 

by a fond fear that Belisarins would escape him, and i-!— 

was earnest in his prayers by night and by day that 
he might behold the walls of Rome while yet the Witigis. 
Imperial forces stood behind them. On the journey 
the army fell in with a priest who had just quitted 
the city, and who was brought with shouts to the 
King’s tent. ‘Is Belisarius yet in Borne?’ asked 
Witigis, breathless with anxiety. ‘ Ay, and likely to 
remain there,’ w^as the answer of the priest, who had 
a better idea of the state of the game than his 
questioner. 

Still, the Imperial general was for a moment per- Beiiaanus 
plexed by the tidings that so vast a host was rolJing trateshis 
on towards him. It was not for his own position that 
he was in fear, but he felt that he could scarcely hold 
the latest conquests in Tuscany in the face of such an 
army. After some anxious deliberation he ordered 
Constantine and Bessas to garrison three towns only, 
and then to fall back on Rome. The three towns 
were Spoleto, Perugia, and Narni ; all situated on the 
top of high hills, and therefore easily defended. Narni 
especially, built on 

^ that grey crag where girt with towers 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of ISTar/ 

B. G. i 16). Prom the mention of the horses wo may probably 
infer that they wore suits of flexible chain armour. Compare the 
remarks of the young lady in Claudian ‘s poem on the sixth 
consulship of Honorius (569-572): — 

^Ut chalybem indutos equites, et in aere latentes 
Vidit cornipedes: Quanam de genie” rogabat 
^^Ferrati venere viri? Quae terra motallo 
Nascentes informat equos?”’ 
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and commanding the entrance to a deep and picturesque 
gorge spanned by the stately bridge of Augustus (one 
of whose arches still remains); struck the mind of the 
historian by the grand inaccessibility of its position \ 
BessaS; who lingered somewhat over the execution of 
the orders of his chief, had the excitement of a success- 
ful skirmish with the vanguard of the Gothic army 
before he retired from this fortress to Borne. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these strongholds 
were in the possession of tlie enemy, Witigis appears 
to have pushed on by the Flaminian Way which winds 
at their feet ; and was soon standing with his 150,000 
men at the Etrurian end of the Milvian Bridge over 
the Tiber, two miles from Rome This Imidge, so 

^ ‘This Ijridge Cuesur Augustus built in the times long ago, 
a sight a])out which much might ho said. Por of all tho arches 
that we know this is tho loftiest’ (Do B. G i. 17). Tho remaining 
arch is 60 feet high and a]K)ut 30 feet hroad. 

I follo^v Gihhon, and almost all other historians who have 
described ibis maixh of the Goths, in interpreting Procopius’ 
‘bridge over the Ti)>er at 14 stadia from Eomo ’ by the Milviau 
Bridge. GregoroYius, however, points out (i, 349, n. 1) that if 
Witigis marched, as Procopius says he did, ‘through the Babine 
territory ’ (Sta rrjv iropeiav Trotop/z^croA he Would he on the 

east bunk of tlu^ Tiber and would not m^cd to cross that rme* at 
all. lie tlioroforo suggests that Procopius lias hero as elsowhorc^ 
confused tho Tiber with tho Anio, and that we must understand 
by his words one of tho bridges over the latter str(‘am, probably 
the Ponte Balaro, which is about the right distance fi-om Koine. 
I do not think, however, that this bridge correspomls with the 
description of tho Imttlo nearly so well as the Milvian. As we 
must admit vSomo inacciirac.y in Procopius, J prefer to sacrifice the 
words h.ii railior than the words Tt/JleptBes Trora/xoi) y€<f>vpu^ 

It is not necessary to admit that tho largo army of the Goths 
would be prevented, by tho hostile occupation of Spoleto and 
Kami, from using tho broad and convenient Yia Flammla, Tlie 
view usually taken rocoivos further confirmation from the fact 
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well known under its modern name of Ponte Molle to book v. 

the fashionable loungers in Rome, is in its present 

shape the handiwork of Papal architects ; but the 
foundations of the piers are ancient, and the general 
appearance of the six arches with which it spans the 
stream is probably not very different from that ■which 
it wore in the days of Belisarius. A bridge whose 
name had often been in the mouths of the Roman 
people in stirring times, in the crises of Punic wars 
and Catilinarian conspiracies, it had earned yet greater 
fame two centuries ago (a. u. 312) by the bloody battle 
fought under its parapets between the soldiers of 
Constairtine and those of Maxentius, a battle the 
result of which ensured the tiiumph of Christiairity 
through the whole Pv/Omau world, and which has 
been for this reason commemorated by Rafifaele and 
Pvomano with sjdendid strength in the Stanze of the 
Yatican. 

Expecting that the Goths would attempt to cross ndi- 
the river here, and anxious to retard their progress b pn-pniM- 
though without hope of finally preventing them from the 
reaching the eastern bank of the river, Belisarius had thoimdKo. 

that in thn i9ih chapter (p. 94) Procopius nieiitions the bridge 
r) MiXy36oi) ciru'ivvjj.ik eariv as ill the i)Ossossion of the Gotlis, and 
essential to the combined operations of their army on the two 
banks of the river. lie gives no hint that this is not the same 
bridge which they wrested from tho soldiers of Belisarius at the 
commoneemont of tho siege. 

' But Procopius must surely h(s mistaken in saying that any 
other route than that hy tho bridge ■vvliich they stormed would 
cause them a delay of twenty days. Doubtless they could have 
crossc'd by tbo bridge near Borghetto, about thirty-six miles from 
Borne This assertion, however, makes it more probable that 
Procopius is really thinking of tho Milvian Bridge than of the 
little bridges over tho Anio. % 
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erected a fortress on the Etrurian hank, and decided 
to pitch his camp close to the stream on the Latian 
side, in order to over-awe the bai-harians by this show 
of confidence. And, indeed, the ardour of the Goths 
was not a little chilled when they saw the castle 
above, and the tawny river before them. They 
bivouacked between Monte Mario and the Tiber for 
the night, postponing till the morrow the assault on 
the bridge-fort. The night, however, brought gloomy 
forebodings to other hearts than theirs. It seemed 
to the garrison impossible that the bridge could be 
effectually defended against that vast horde of men 
whose camp-fires filled the plain. Twenty-two soldiers 
of the Roman army, themselves of barbarian origin, 
horsemen in the troop of Innocentius, went (.)ver to 
the foes and informed them of the state of discouraire- 
ment which prevailed in the garrison. As night wore 
on, the rest of the men on duty in the bridge-fort 
deserted their post. They did not dare to show them- 
selves in Rome, but slunk away to Campania. When 
day dawned the Goths marched without difficulty 
through the empty guard-house, across the undefended 
bridge, and now they stood on the eastern bank of 
the Tiber with no natural obstacle between them and 
Rome. 

Little dreaming of the cowardice of the garrison, 
Belisarius, who thought the barbarians were still on 
the other side of the river, sent looo picked horsemen 
to the bridge-end to reconnoitre for a suitable camping- 
ground. They fell in with a party of the Gothic 
horsemen who had just crossed the bridge, and an 
equestrian battle followed. Then, says the historian, 
Belisarius foi'gotforamotoent the discretion which ought 
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to be manifested by a general, and by exposing himself book, v 

like a common soldier brought the Imperial cause into b,',.- 

the extremest peril. Springing upon bis charger he 
hurried to the place whence the clash of arms was 

^ , . battle. 

heard, and was soon in the thickest of the fight. His 
horse, a noble creature, which did everything that 
a horse could do to carry its rider harmless through 
the fray, was well known to all the army. Dark-roan h 
with a white star upon its forehead, it was called by 
the Greeks Phallus and by the barbarians in the 
army Balan The deserters knew the steed and his 
rider, and strove to direct the weapons of the Goths 
against them. ‘ Balan ! Balan ! Aim for the horse 
with the white star,’ was their eager exclamation. 

The cry was caught up by the Goths, scarce one of 
whom understood its meaning. But they knew that 
the horse with the white star must carry some per- 
sonage of importance ; and ‘Balan! Balan!’ resounded 
from a thousand Gothic throats through the confused 
roar of the battle. All their bravest thronged to the 
place, some with lances, some with swords, striving to 
transfix or to hew down the horse and his rider. To 
right, to left, Belisarius dealt his swashing blows. The 
best men of his body-gtiard gathered round him, some 
protecting his body and that of his horse with their 
shields, others thrusting back the onset of the bar- 
barians by impetuous counter-charges. It was a true 
Homeric battle, in which all that was most martial in 
the two armies was drawn to a single point, and on 

^ Tlio Greek word for an animal with a white patch on its 
forehead. 

Is this a Ilimnish word, or (more probably) the equivalent of 
Phaliiis on barbarian lips ? 
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one group of fighting men rested the whole fortune of 
the day. At length Roman arms and Roman discipline 
prevailed. After a thousand Gothic warriors of the 
foremost rank and many of the bravest men of the 
Roman generahs household had fallen, the barbarians 
fled to their camp b and Belisarius emerged absolutely 
unwounded from the fray. 

When the fugitives reached the Gothic camp their 
comrades poured out in support of them. The Romans 
retreated to a hill near at hand, and here again a 
battle of cavalry took place, in which the deeds of 
greatest daring were wrought by a ceidain Valentine, 
who served in tlie humble capacity of groom io the 
son-in-law of Belisarius. Alone tl)e brave menial 
charged an advancing squadron of the Goths, and 
rescued his comrades irom iinminent peiil. The ad- 
vance of the barbarians was, however, too strong to 
be resisted, and at length the whole Roman army, 
with Belisarius at their head, were in full flight to 
the walls of the city. They reached tlie Rincian 
Gate wliich, from that memorable day, was long 
afterwards known by the name of the Gate of Beli- 
sarius. Down the sides of the fosse swarmed the 

‘ Which Jiuisi havo houn liusiily pitched on the ojiwl hank of 
the Tiber. 

The words of Procopius are, rhjv irvKqv r) lleXicrapld oVo- 
pmrrai vvv (Po B, G. i. iSj. We S(^em to be forced, by th<j 
language of Procopius in the 22nd chapter, io uxidorsiand by tiiis 
tlu^ l^iHcUin Gate, although Procopius is generally careful to speak 
of that as a not a TuAr/, [But probably the whole disiuission 
is (caused by an error of the text. Throe Vatican MSH., one of 
which, according io Conixxaroiti, is the best of all the MSsS. 
hithoi’io collated, read rrjv irvXyjv fj ^aXapta (ovopaerraL It 

will be well, therefore, to read above Hho Salarian' tor Hho 
Pincian Gate/J 
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crowd of fugitives, but only to find to their despair book y. 
the folding doors of the Porta Pinciana obstinately , 

closed against them. The hoarse voice of Belisarius The^gltc 
was heard, loudly and with threats calling to thef„“^®®f^j 
sentinels to open the gate, but in vain. In that face, ®«iisarius 
all covered with sweat, and dust and gore, they did 
not recognise, now that twilight was coming on, the 
countenance of the general whom they had so often 
seen serene in his hours of triumph : his voice they 
could not distinguish tiuough the din of the refluent 
tide of war. Above all, the terrible rumour had 
I’eached their ears, brought by the first fugitives from 
the field, that Belisarius, after performing prodigies 
of valour, had been left dead upon the plain. This 
thought most of all unnerved them. They were left, 
it seemed, without a general and without a plan, and 
as they stooped forward from the round towers by 
the gate, to see by the fading light how went the 
fortune of the fight, they felt themselves to be doomed 
men whose only chance of safety lay in keeping fast 
the doors by which, if opened, Goth and Pv,oman would 
enter together. 

This was the state of aftah’S, the Roman soldiers BoUsanuh 
huddled together under the wall, so close to one the 
another that they could hardly move, their comrades 
above refusing to open the gates, the Goths just pre- 
paring to rush down the fosse and make an exter- 
minating charge, when the lost battle was retrieved 
by the wise rashness of Belisarius. Collecting his 
men into a small but orderly army he faced round 
and made a vigorous charge upon the pursuing Goths. 

^ Still visibloy though tho gate itself m closed. 
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Already thrown into disorder by the ardour of their 
pursuit, unable by the fading light to discern the 
small number of their foes, and naturally concluding 
that a new army was issuing from the gates of Rome 
to attack them, the barbarians turned and fled. Beli- 
sarius wisely pursued them but a short distance, re- 
formed his ranks, and marched back in good order to 
the gate, where he had now no difficulty in obtaining 
an entrance. 

Thus did the battle, which had commenced at dawn 
and lasted till dark, end after' all not disastrously for 
the Imperial trooj^s. By universal consent the praise 
of highest daring on that day was awarded to two 
men, to Belisarius on the side of the Romans, and on 
that of the barbarians to a man whom they called 
Wisandus Bandalarius, meaning perhaps thereby Ban- 
dalarius the Bison The latter was conspicuous in 
the thickest of the fight round Belisarius aird the 
dark-roan steed, and it was not till he had received 
his thirteenth wound that he ceased from the combat. 
His victorious comrades saw and passed on from what 
they deemed to be the corpse of their champion ; but 
three days after, when they came at their leisure to 
bury their dead, a soldier thought he saw signs of life 
in the body of Bandalarius and implored him to speak. 
Hunger and a raging thirst prevented him from doing 
more than make one gasping request for water. Wlren 
that was brought him consciousness fully returned, 

' This is Uio snggostion of Mr. flrnry Brudloy, in a lottor to tlio 
'' Acadomy,’ May i<5, 1886. Ho thinks that the harharian’s 

name was i)ro])aljly Wandilaharis, and tiiat tho surname of Wisand, 
iho Bison, wa.s given him for his impetuous courage. Gibbon’s ren- 
dering of Bandalarius a.s = a standard-bearer, he pronounces to be 
‘ linguistically impossiblo.’ 
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and he was able to be carried into the camp. He bookv. 

lived after this many years, having achieved great 1— 

glory among his countrymen by his prowess and his 
narrow escape from death. 

For Belisarius, not even yet were the labours and Soiisa- 
anxieties of this long day ended. He mustered the ai range- 
soldiers and the greater part of the citizens upon the tho naght. 
walls, and ordered them to kindle frequent fires along 
their circuit and to watch the whole night through. 

Then he went round the walls himself, arranging who 
was to be responsible for the defence of each portion, 
and especially which generals were to be on guard 
at each of the gates. While he was thus engaged, False 
a messenger came in breathless haste from the Prae- tho Cloths 
nestine Gate ^ at the south-east of the city to say of sa^Pan- 
that Bessas, who was commanding there, had learned 
that the enemy were pouring in by the Gate of St. Pan- 
cratius ^ on the other side of the Tiber. Hearing this, 
the officers round him besought him to save himself 
and the army by marching out at some other gate. 
Unshaken by these disastrous tidings, Belisarius calmly 
said that he did not believe the report. A horseman, 
despatched with all speed to the Trastevere, returned 
with the welcome news that the enemy had not 
been seen in that part of the city. Belisarius im- 
proved the opportunity by issuing a general order that 
under no circumstances, not even if he heard that 
the Goths were inside the walls, was the officer en- 
trusted with the defence of one gate to leave it in 
order to carry assistance to another. Each one was 
to attend to his own allotted portion of work and 

^ Porta Maggiore, 

Still called Porta San Pancrazio. 
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leave the care of the general defence to the commander- 
in-chief. 

The earne-st work of the defence was interrupted 
by the coinedy of a harangue from a Gothic chief 
named Wacis, who, by order of Witigis, drew near 
to the walls. With much vehemence he inveighed 
again.st the faithlessness of the Romans, who had 
betrayed their l)rave Gothic defendei's and handed 
themselves over, instead, to the guardianship of a 
company of Greeks, men who had hitherto never been 
heard of in Italy except as play-actors, mimics, or 
vagabond sailors. Belisarius bade the men on the 
walls to treat this tii'ade Avith silent contein])t : and 
in truth, after the deeds of that day, to revive the 
tamits which had passed current for centuries against 
Gi’ecian elfeminacy was an impertinence which reJutod 
iteelf. None the le.ss, however, did the Roman citizens 
jnarvel at and secretly condemn the calm confidence 
of success, the absolute contempt for his foe wliich 
Avas displayed on this occasion by Belisainus, so lately 
a fugitive from the Gothic sword. He understood the 
rules of the game, however, better than they, and 
havnng repaired the. error of the morning, knew that 
no second opportunity of the same kind Avould be 
afforded by him to the enemy. 

And now, at last, when the night Avas already far 
advanced, Avas the general, who had fasted from early 
morning, prevailed on by his wife and friends to take 
some care for the refreshment of his body, hastily 
snatching a simple meal. 

This memorable day Avas the beginning of the First 
Siege of Rome by the Ostrogoths, the longest and 
one of the deadliest that the Eternal Gity has ever 



A long day ended. 
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endured. It began in the early days of March 537, book v 

and was not to end till a year and nine days later ‘ - 

in the March of 538 b When morning dawned, the 
Goths, who entertained no doubt of an early success 
against so large and helpless a city, proceeded to in- 
trench themselves in seven camps, six on the eastern 
and one on the western side of the Tiber. They did 
not thus accomplish a peiiect blockade of the city, 
but they did obstruct, in a tolei’aldy efiectual manner, 
eight out of its fourteen gates. As frequent reference Gates of 
in the course of this history will be made to one or 
other of these gates, it will be well to give a list of 
them here, with theii* ancient and modern names, 
printing those that were obstructed by the Goths in 
italics. 

To give some idea of the distance of one gate fj'om 
another the number of square towers between each 
pair of gates is added on the authority of the Pilgrim 
of Einsiedeln. The intervals l)etween the towers 
vailed from 100 to 300 and even 400 feet, the wider 
spaces being chiefly found on the west side of the 
Tiber. 

^ Lord Million (Earl Stanliope), ia his Life of Belisarius (p. 246), 
endeavours to fix the date of tlio hoginning of the siege to 
March 12. Ho <loos this by assigning the vernal equinox 
(March 21) for its close. The words of Procopius, however (ii. 186, 
ed. Bonn), to ]mv oup Ito9 d/mef)! rpowds eaptvds rjv^ seem to me too vague 
to support tliis exact conclusion : and, on the other hand, liis 
statement that ii began ^ at the outset of March ’ (Maprtbv larrapivou 

TToXiopKia KdT (lp)(d>y ycyov€v-, p. coupled with the general 

course of the narrative which describes a large number of events 
before ^ the winter ended and the second year of the war ' (p. 154)7 
indicates a very early date in March for the beginning of the 
siege. It does not seem possible to define it more accurately 
than this. 
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Ancient Name. 
East bank of the Tiber 


Modern Name. No. of Towers. 


1. Porte Flaminla . . . 

2. Porta Salmia . . . . 

3. Porta Nomenta^ia near to 

4. Porta Tibiirtlna . . , 

5. Porta Praenestlna Sc ) 

6. Porta LaUcana J 

7. Porta Asinaria . 

8. Porta Motrovia 

tronia) . . . 

9. Porta Latina 

10. Porta Appia . . 

11. Porta Ostiensis 


P. del Po2')olo. 

P. Salara. 

P. Pta. 

P. San Lorenzo, 

P. Magglore, 

j 

near to P. San Griovanni, 
(or Me- 

. . . Closed. 

. . . Closed. 

. . . P. San Sebasiiano. 

. . . P. San Paolo. 


West bank of the Tiber : — 

1 2. Porta Portuensis, near to P. Portoso. 

13. Porta Atirelia^ (or Sancti 

Pancrafii) P. San Pancrazio, 

14. Porta Cornelia (or Sancti Destroyed (oppo- 

Pciri) site Ponte S. 

Angelo). 


51 - 

10. 

57. 

19. 

26. 


20. 

12, 

49 - 

35 to tbo Tiber. 
4. 

29, 

24 to the Tiber. 
9 - 

1 6. 


381. 

Between the Flaminian and the Salarian gates stood 
the somewhat smaller Porta Pinclaua, now closed, 
which was the scone of some hot encounters during 
the siege. It is possible that Procoj)ius may have 
reckoned the Porta Piuciana as one of the fourteen 

‘ Tlicro is some little confusion about the apidicatioii of tbo 
toriii Porta Aurelia. It scseins cb^ar that Procoi)itiM it of 
Gate No, 14, opposite the Tomb of Tbulrian (Castlo of S. Aiigelo), 
and ocpially eb^ar that both in tsarlior ami in later times No. 13 
was known as Aurelia, Procopius knows the laii.er only by its 
ecclesiastical name, Porta Bancii Pancratii. Eiih(3r ther(i were 
two Portae Aiireliao, or the memory of the historian, writing as 
he did some thirteen years after his visit to Rome, has playinl him 
false. 
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gates beloiigiiig to the whole ciicuit of the walls, and bookv. 
one of tlie six gates on the eastern side of the Tiber ^ 
that were blocked by the enemy. In that case we 
must treat the Labicana and Praenestina as one a'ate, 
which their close proximity to one another justifies 
us in doing. It seems more probable, however, that 
Procopius, who is generally very careful to denote the 
Pincian by the term gate-let (TrvXC), and who informs 
us that there were fourteen gates ‘ besides certain 
gate-lets did not mean to reckon the Pincian among 
the great gates of Tiome. 

The total circuit of the walls of Aurelian and T<,t.a cx- 
lionorius was about twelve miles. The space block- waiK^ 
aded by the Goths amounted probably to about two- 
thirds of this circumference. 

The camjrs of the Ijarbarians were works of some Thiisi'ven 
solidity. I)cep fosses were dug around them: thoe!uui)s! 
earth dug out of the fosse was ]»iled 011 its inner face 
so as to make a bigh rampart., and a fence of sluu-p 
sta,kes w'as inserted therdn. Altogether, as Pro- 
copius says, these Gothic camps lacked none of the 
d(ifences of a lugular castle. A careful observci- 
(Mr. Parkcj'), who has had the advantage <A' several 
years’ residence in Pome, considers that the traces of 
all these camps are still visible. Without venturing 
to pronounce an o])inion on a (pxestion re(|uiring sucli 
minute local knowledge, it will not be amiss to place 
before the reader the result of his investigations. In 
any event the Gothic camps must have been netir the 
sites which he has assigned to them. 

The first canu) was placed ‘ within a stone’s throw lorht 

^ /UP r?}s 7rok€m 0 7r€f)( fioXi)<s (51 CTrra rrvka^ /cat TruXtrtas TLva<s 

(Do 11 (L I Hj). 

VOL. IV. 
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of “the Porta Flaminia (to the north-east), in the 
grounds which formerly belonged to the villa of the 
Domitii h’ This camp was obviously required in order 
to obstruct the great northern road of Pome and to 
threaten the gate leading to it. 

The second, probably the largest and most impor- 
tant of all, was erected in what are now the gardens 
of the Villa Borghese. The woods and shady coverts 
of this, which is one of the most beautiful of the 
parks surrounding the walls of Ptome, make it now 
very difficult to get a clear view of the ground and 
to reconstruct in imagination the scene of so many 
terrible encounters. Still it is possible to behold the 
quickly-rising ground on which the camp was placed. 
^ The raised platform for the tents to stand upon ^ 
(one of these tents was probably the royal pavilion of 
Witigis) and the cliffs around it are’ (says Mr. Parker) 
very visible.’ Clearly seen from it were doubtless 
the high walls of the city, the Pincian gate-let, and 
tlie Pincian gardens surrounding the palace in which 
Belisariiis dwelt. 

The third camp, 'concealed from view by modern 
vnlls,’ says Parker, ' lay on the left hand of the Via 
Nomentana, about half-way (or rather less) to the 
ancient church of 'St. Agnes outside the walls.’ 

Hounding the sharp pi*ojecting angle of the Castra 
Praetoria we come to two camps, the fourth and fiftli, 
one on the north and one on the south of the Via 
ITjurtina. The fifth, says Parker, 'is very near to 
tlie great church and burial-ground of St. Laurence 
outside the walls, from which the cliffs of it are 
distinctly seen.’ The foux’th is apparently ])]aced by 

^ Whicli, wlion Mr. Parker wrote, telongod to Mr. Ebiiieade. 
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him only about a couple of hundred yards away near book v. 
the Villa Santo Spirito. It may perhaps be doubted 
whether Parker is right in putting these two camps 
so near to one another. 

The sixth, and last on this side of the river, is Sixti. 
placed about half-a-mile from the south-eastern corner 
of the walls along the Via Praenestina. 

On tlie other side of the Tiber the Goths built Seventh 
a camp to assure their hold upon the Milvian Bridge 
and to threaten the gates of St. Peter and St. Pan- 
cratius. We are told that it was in tlie Campus 
Neronis. It must have been therefore not far fi'om 
where the Vatican palace now stands : but after the 
vast changes which the Poj^es, from the fifteentii 
century onwards, have made in tljat region, it would 
be futile now to look Ibr its remains '. Ma,rcias, who 
had by this time airived with tlie troops from Gaul, 
took the command of this trans-Tibei'ine camp. A 
Gothic officer was jdacedin charge of each of tlio other 
camps, Witigis having a general oversight of all on the 
east of the Tiber and the particular oversight of one, 
which, as has been before said, was [mobably that in 
the Borghese gardens^. 

On the Boman side Belisarius liimself took the 
command of the ixution of tlie wall between the I'in- 
cian gate-let and the Salarian gate ; the paid which 
was considered least secure, and where the Boman 
opportunities for a sally were the most inviting. 

' I vontiiro to cliflbr Ihto from Mr. Parkoi', wlio jJaccss iliis 
(ifimp dose to tlio I'onto Mollo iinl just ul tlio foot of Monte 
Mario, wlioro lie thinks remains of it arc still visiltJo. 

“ JVoeo|uus is rather vague lioro : Tmy 8t (/AAwr Oi’friyis iiycTro 
CKTOS ttiriis. yap yv ct? Kara CKaarm' (Dl' it C». 

i. ly). 


K 2 
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The Praenestine Gate (Maggiore) was assigned to 
Bessas, the Flaminia (P. del Popolo) to Constantine. 
The last-named gate was blocked up with large stones 
(perhaps taken from the old wall of King Servius), so 
that it might not be possible for traitors to open it to 
the enemy. For, on account of the close proximity of 
tiie first Gothic camp, a surprise at this gate was con- 
sidered more probable than at any other. 

The building of the seven camps of the barbarians 
was a temporary expedient, and when the war was 
over the traces of them, except for the eye of an 
archaeologist, soon passed away. Not so, however, 
with the next operation resorted to l)y the Goths, 
wiiich may be said to have influenced the social life of 
Rome, and through Rome the social life of the king- 
doms of Western Europe, throughout the ten centuries 
which we call the Middle Ages. This operation was 
the cutting of the Aqueducts. A deed of such far- 
reaching impoi’tance requires to be treated of in 
a chapter by itself ; nor will the reader possibly object 
to turn for a little space from the tale of baibarous 
battle to the story of the wise forethought of ‘ the 
Romans of ancient days,’ the builders of the mighty 
water-courses which fed the Eternal City. 
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CHAPTER YL 


THE CUTTHSra OF THE AQUEDUCTS. 


cv Autliorities. 

oo?(rcer ^ : — 

The chief authority for tlic history of the Toman Aqueducts BOOK V 
is Sextus Julius Teontinus (cir. a.u. 97) in his i,\so l)0(dcs /ie 
AfpiaeihiakbHf^ IJrhu^ Rowae. I have used chiefi}^ Dederich’s 
edition in the Bibliotheca Teiibneriana (Lei}>zi^ > i^ 35 )- 


Guides : — 

Tlu^ admirable mono^i>Taph of the Commendatoro JL Ltineiaui^ 
‘ L(' Ac(jiu‘ e ;L>di AeqmMlotti di llomu Antica’ (Borne, 1880), has 
su])ersed(‘d t.he tr(‘atis(* of /d/^re//q’ valuable as thati was in its day, 
and will pro])ably now be always the standard work of r<derenc(^ 
on this subject. An English student may also express his 
gratitude for the assistance adbrded by /- JL l^aileuRs \oIuni<q 
‘The A(|uc(lucts^ (Oxford, 1876). The existing information on 
the subject is well summarised hy 11 , Jordan^ ^ Topogra-phic der 
Stadt Rom/ i. 45^-480. 


The least o])servaiit visitor to Koine is aw^ed and a tiavfi- 
inijuussed liy the ruins of the A([ueducts. As he of the 
stands on the top of the Colossemn, or as lie is carrieci of 
swiilly past them on the railway to Naples, ho sees 
their long arcades stretching away in endless jiersjiec" 
tive across the monotonous Camjiagna, and, ignorauit 
perhaps of the valuable service which some of ihcun 
yet rciuler to the waier-supjdy of Home, he is only 
touched and saddened by the sight of so mucli wasttul 
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labour, by the ever-recurring thought of the nothingness 
of man. But when he comes to enquire a little more 
closely into the history of these wonderful stractures, 
he finds, not only that the ignorance of scientific 
principles to which it was once the fashion to attribute 
their origin, did not exist ; not only that the Popes of 
later days have succeeded in restoifing a few of them 
so as to make them practically useful in quenching 
the thirst of the modern Eoman : but also that the 
aqueducts have a curious and interesting history of 
their own which admirably illustrates the life and pro- 
gress of the great Eepublic. As her fortunes mounted, 
so the arches rose, higher and higher. As lier dominion 
extended, so those mighty filaments stretched further 
and further up into the hills. Like a hand upon the 
clock-face of Empire was the ever-rising level of the 
water-supply of Eome- 

For four hundred and forty-two years, that is during 
the whole period of the Kings and for the first two 
centuries of the Eepublic, the Eomans were satisfied 
with such water as they could obtain from the tawny 
Tiber ; from the wells, of which thei-e was a ccmsider- 
able number; from the upspilnglng fountains, many of 
which were the objects of a simple I’eligious worshij) ; 
and from the cisterns in which they collected the not 
very abundant rain-fall. 

At length, in the year 312 B. r., when tlie Kecond 
Samnite War was verging towards its successful con- 
clusion, the great Censor Appius Claudius l:)estowed 
upon Eome her first great road and her fii-st a(juo(luct, 
both known through all after ages by his name \ lie 

’ Thoiiffh Appius Claiulius rocoivocl tho whole honour of Iho 
work, Frontiiius hints that he was not solely entitled to it. Ifis 
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went for his water-sup])ly seven miles along the I’oacl book v. 
to Palestrina, to a spot now called La Rnstica, about - 
half way between Rome and the hills, and hence, by 
a circuitous undergToiind channel more than ele\en 
miles long', he brought the water to the city. Not 
till it got to the Porta Capena, one of the old gates of 
the city on its southern side, did it emerge into the 
light of day, and then it was cairied along arches only 
for the space of sixty paces. Thus, according to our 
modern use of the terra, it might be considered as 
rather a conduit than an aquedTict. It has Ijoon 
remarked upon as an interesting fact that Appius 
Claudius, the fii’st Roman author in viu’se and ]>ros(^, 
the first considerable student of Greek literature, Avas 
also the first statesman to take thought for the water- 
supply of Rome. And further, that he whose censor- 
ship was marked ])y a singular coalition between the 
haughtiest of the aristocracy a,nfl the low(ist of the 
commons, and Avho was suspected of aiming at- fla^ 
tyranny by the aid of the latbu- class, cai-ried thc>. water 
to that which was not only physically !mt socially one 
of the lowest quarters of Rome, the, humble dw(!nings 
between the Aventine and the Gaelian hills *. 

colleague in tlio Con.sorshi]), C. Planting, ottaiiajd the .sitriiaiiie 
Veuo.'i: by roa.son of his porsistoufc seuirh after /Te/s of water. 

Finding that Appius was not taking liis f.iir share of this work he 
resigned ofiice, attor ho had liold it eighteen months. Appius 
availed hunsolf of the discoveries of Venox, and by fair lueuns <ir 
foul clung to otiico till tbo iupioduct was (inisbod. 

' ‘Wluni wo roniomber,’ says Dr. Arnold (Hist, of Ifoims ii, 

28y), ‘that this pait of Itoino was particularly inhnbit<‘d hy the 
poorest eitizons, wo may susiiect that A|>pius wislusl to repay the 
support which ho had already rocoivod from thmn, or to jmrehaso 
its coutinuanco for the time to eoiuo : hut wo shall feel uii- 
mix('d ploasuro in ol).sorving that the tirst Homan aqueduct was 
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Forty years later, a much bolder enterprise in hy- 
draulics was successfully attempted, when the stream 
afterwards known as the Anio Vetus was brought 
into the city by a course of 43 miles, at a level 
of 147 feet above the sea, or neaxdy 100 feet higher 
than the Aqua Appia'. The last public act of the 
blind old Appius Claudius (the builder of the first 
aqueduct) had been to adjure the Roman Senate to 
listen to no proposals of peace from King Pyrrhus so 
long as a single Epirote soldier remained on the soil of 
Italy. Eight years later, when the war with Pyrrhus 
had been triumphantly concluded, Manius Curius, 
the hero of that war, signalised his censorship by 
beginning to build the second aqueduct, the spoils 
won in battle from the King of Epirus furnishing the 
pay of the workmen engaged in the operation. He 
died before the work was finished, and the glory of 
completing it belonged to Fulvius Flaccus, created 
with him ‘ duumvir for bringing the water to Rome h’ 

This time the hydraulic engineers went further 
afield for the source of their supply. They looked 
across the Campagna to the dim hills of Tivoli — 

‘To the green steeps whence Anio leaps 
In sheets of snow-white foam/ — 

and daringly determined to bring the river Anio him- 
self, or at least a considerable portion of his waters, to 
Rome. At a point about ten miles above Tivoli, near 

constructed for the benefit of the poor and of those who most 

needed it/ 

* Laneiani (p. 49) gives to the Anio Vetus at its entry into 
Eome 45-40 metres, ‘ di altozza assoluta.’ To the Appia (p. 40) 
1 5 metres. It is true that this is at the mouth of the Appia.’ 

- ‘ Duumvir aquae perducondae.’ 
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the mountain of S. Cosimato, the river \\'a.s tapped. 
The water which was drawn from it was carried 
through tunnels in the rock, and l)y a generally 
subterranean course, till, after a journey as l)efore 
stated of forty- three miles, it entered Home just at 
the level of the ground, but at a point {the Porta 
Maggiore) where that level was considerably higher 
than the place whei’e tire Appian water crept into 
the city. 

Pour generations passed before any furtlier addition 
was made to the water-supply of Pi.ome. Then, afttn* 
the lapse of 128 years, the Marcian water, best of all 
the potable waters of Home, was introduced into the 
city by the first aqueduct, in the common acce])tatioi) 
of the term, the first channel carried visibly abov('. 
ground on arches over loiig I’eachos of country. Its 
source was at thirty-eight miles from Itona^ in tlai 
upper valley of the Anio, between Tivoli and Suhiaci». 
Here lay a tranquil pool of watei- emerging from 
a natural grotto and of a deep ginen cdour, wlKmets 
came the liquid treasure of the Marcia. Tlx; chang(‘.s 
m the conformation of the valley make it dillicult to 
identify the spot with certainty, but it is thought that 
the furthest east of three springs known as the Acijue 
Serene is probably the famous Mai’cia. From a s]H)t, 
close to this, the Marcia-Pia a(|ueduct, constructed by 
a company in our own days, and named ariei- I’op*^ 
Pius the Ninth, now briiigs water to the city. Tlui 
original Marcian aqueduct was built b. <*. 144, two 
years after the close of the Third Punic War, and the 
wmrk was entrusted by the Senate, not this lime i,o 
a Censor, but to the Praetor TJrbami.s, the higlH>st 
judicial officer in Home, who bore tlus mune of 
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Q. Marcius Kex. The aqueduct had a course of sixty- 
one miles, for seven of which it was carried upon 
arches, and it entered the city at 1 76 feet above the 
sea-level. The cost of its constraction was 1 80 million 
sesterces h or nearly £r, 600, 000 sterling, and it carried 
water into the lofty Capitol itself, not without some 
opposition on the part of the Augurs, who, after an 
inspection of the Sibylline books, averred that only 
the water of the Anio, not that of any spring adjacent 
to it, might he brought into the temple of Jupiter. 

Only nineteen years had elapsed, but years of con- 
tinued conquest, especially in the Sj^anish peninsula, 
when in B. 0. 125 another aqueduct, smaller, but at 
a slightly higher level, was added to the water- 
bringers of Rome. This was the Aqua Tepula, 
thirteen miles in length, of which only six were 
subterraneous, and entering Rome at a height of 
184 feet above the sea-level. Servilius Caepio and 
Longinus Ravilla were the Censors to whom the 
execution of this work was entrusted. They resorted 
to a new source of supply, not utilising this time 
either springs or streams in the Anio valley, but 
journeying to the foot of the conical Alban Mount 
(Monte Cavo), which rises to the south-east of Rome, 
and there wooing the waters of the tepid ^ springs 
which bubbled up near the site of the modern village 
of Grotta Ferrata. 

Another century passed, the century which saw the 

‘ ‘ Legimus apud Penestellam, in haec opera Marcio deeretum 
sestertium milies octingenties ’ (Prontinus de Aquaeduelitus, 7). 

^ This spring still shows a temperature of 61" (Pahrenhoit) 
when the atmosphere is only 46". The neighbouring Julia is 
only 50° at the same time. S. Lanciani appears to accejit the sug- 
gestion that the name Tepula is derived from this circumstance. 
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rise of Marius, Sulla, and the mighty Julius. Ah- book v. 

sorhed in foreign war and the factions of the Forum, 

Rome had no leisure for great woi’ks of industry, and ^s°an 
did not even j^i'eserve in good condition tliose which bu"uka\*^ 
she already possessed. At length in the year b. c. 33, 
three years before the battle of Actium, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, the ablest of the ministers of Augustus, 
bestirred himself on behalf of the water-supply of the 
vastly expanded city. He restored the Appia, the 
Anio Vetus, and the Marcia, which had fallen into 
ruins, but he was not satisfied with mere reconstruction. 

The same hand which gave the Pantheon and its ad- 
joining baths to tlie citizens of Rome gave them also 
two more mpieducts, the Julia (b. v.. 33) and the Acpia 
Yirgo {b. o. 19). 

The Julia bore the name of its builder, who, himself Joua, 
of the plebeian Vipsanian gens, had l)een adopted, by 
reason of his maniage with the daughter of Augustus, 
into tlie high aristocratic family of the CJaesars Its 
source was near that of the Tepula, but a little fuj-ther 
from Rome. Apparently, in order that it might impart 
some of its fresh coolness to that tej)id stream, its 
waters were fii"st blended with it and then again 
divided into another channel, which flowed into Rome 
at an elevation four feet above the Tepida (188 feet 
above the sea-level). These two a(|ueducts, the Tepula 
and the Julia, are carried through the greater part of 
their course tipon the same ai'cade with the Marcia. 

‘ Like friends once parted, 

Grown singlo-hoarted, 

Tliey plied their watery tasks.’ 

‘ By a somewhat singular fate, tho name of Agrippa thus 
adopted into the Julian family is probably known most widely 
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And, as a rule, wherever in the neighbourhood of 
Rome the specus (so the mason- wrought channel is 
termed) of the Marcia is descried, one sees also first 
the Tepula and then the Julia rising above it. 

This work, however, did not end Agrippa’s labours 
for the sanitary well-being of Rome. The Julia, though 
twice as large as the Tepula, was still one of the 
smaller contributors of water to the city. Fourteen 
years after its introduction Agrippa brought the Aqua 
Virgo into Rome. This splendid stream, three times 
as large as the Julia, was exceeded in size only by the 
Anio Vetus and the Marcia, among the then existing 
Aqueducts. To obtain it he went eight miles eastward 
of Rome, almost to the same spot where the great 
Censor had gathered the Aqua Appia. The Aqua 
Virgo derived its name from the story that when the 
soldiers of Agrippa were peering about to discover 
some new spring, a little maid pointed out to them 
a streamlet, which they followed up with the spade, 
thus soon finding themselves in presence of an im- 
mense volume of water. This story was comme- 
morated by a picture in a little chapel built over 
the fountain. 

The Virgo was not, like all the more recent aque- 
ducts, brought into Rome at a high level. In fact it 
was only fifteen feet higher than the Appia, as might 
have been expected from the nearness of origin of the 
two streams. Its course is perfectly well known, as it 
is still bringing water to Rome, and is in truth that 
one of all the aqueducts which shows the most con- 
tinuous record of useful service from ancient to modern 


through lus clients and complimentary namos<akes, the two 
Agrippa-Herods of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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times. It comes by a pretty straight course, chiefly 
underground, till within about two miles of Rome ; 
then it circles round the eastern wall of the city, 
winds through the Borghese gardens, creeps by a deep 
cutting through the Pincian hill, and enters Rome 
under what is now the Villa Medici. In old days it 
was carried on to the Campus Mai'tius and filled the 
baths of its founder Agrippa. It still supplies many 
of the chief fountains of the city, especially the most 
famous of all, the Fountain of Treid. When the 
stranger steps down in front of the blowing Tritons 
and takes bis cup of water from the ample marble 
basin, drinking to his return to the Eternal City, he is 
in truth drinking to the memory of the wise Agrippa 
and of the little maid who pointed out the fountain to 
his legionaries. 

The contribution made by Augustus himself to tlie 
w'ater-supply of Rome was a less worthy one than 
those of his son-in-law. ‘What possible reason,’ says 
Frontinus, ‘could have induced Augustus, that most 
far-sighted prince, to bring the water of the Alsieiino 
Lake, which is also called Aqua Augusta, to Rome 
I cannot tell. It has nothing to recommend it. It is 
hardly even wholesome, and it does not supfdy any 
considerable part of the population [because of the low 
level at which it enters the city]. I can only suppose 
that wdien he was constructing his Naumachia' he 
did not like to use the better class of water to fill his 
lake, and therefore brought tins stream, granting all 
of it that he did not want himself to private persons 

’ A lake in the Trans-Tiberino region for the exhibition of 
sea-fights and other shows for which a largo expanse of water was 
required. 
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The Cutting of the Aqueducts. 

for watering their gardens and similar purposes. How- 
ever, as often as the bridges are under repair and 
there is a consequent interruption of the regular 
supply, this water is used for drinking purposes by 
the inhabitants of the Trans-Tiherine region.’ So far 
Frontinus. The work was altogether of an inglorious 
kind. The quantity supplied was small, less even 
than that in the little Aqua Tepula. The quality, as 
has been stated, was poor, the source of supply being 
the turbid Lago di Martignano among the Etrurian 
hills on the north-west of Home. And though it 
started at a pretty high level (680 feet above the sea), 
after a course of a little more than twenty-two miles 
it entered Rome on a lower plane than all the other 
aqueducts, lower even than the modest Appia, only 
about twenty-one feet above the level of the sea. 

The frenzied great-grandson of Augustus, the terrible 
Caligula, side by side with all his mad prodigality did 
accomplish great works for the water-supply of Rome. 
He began, and his uncle Claudius finished, the two 
great aqueducts which closed the ascending series of 
Rome’s artificial rivers, the Claudia and the Anio 
Novus. Thus by a singular coincidence the work which 
had been begun by a Claudius, the blind Censor of the 
fifth century of Rome, was crowned by another Claudius, 
not indeed a direct descendant, but a far distant scion, 
of the same haughty family, when the city was just 
entering upon her ninth century. 

The two works, the Claudia and the Anio Novus, 
seem to have been proceeded with contemporaneously, 
and they travelled across the Campagna on the same 
stately series of arches, highest of all the arcades with 
whose ruins the traveller is familiar. They were, how- 
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ever, works of very different degrees of merit. The bookv. 

Claudia drew its waters from two foxmtains, the i— - 

Caerulus and the Curtius, among the hills overhanging 
the Upper Anio, not many hundred yards away from 
the source of the Marcia h And the water which it 
brought to the citizens of Rome was always considered 
second only in excellence to the Mai’cia itself. 

The construction of the Anio Novus, on the other 
hand, was another of those xTiiwise attempts of which 
one would have thought the hydraulic engineers of 
the city had had enough, to make the river Anio, that 
turbid and txirbulent stream, .minister meekly to the 
thirst of Rome. Tlie water was taken out of the river 
itself from a higher point than the Anio Vetus, indeed 
four miles liigher than the fountains of the Claudia, 
hut that did not remedy the evil. The had cpialities 
of the A({ua Alsieiina did little harm, beyond some 
occasional inconvenience to the inhal)itants of the 
Trastevere, because it lay hedow all the other acpie- 
ducts. But of the thick and muddy Anio Novus, 
flowing above the other streams and mixing its contri- 
butions with theirs, like some tedious and loud-voiced 
talker, whenever they were least desired, of this pro- 
voking acpieduct a wearied Imperial water-director 
could only say, ‘ It ruins all the others ‘U The length 
of its journey to the city was more than fifty-eight 
mikis, that of the Claudia more than foity-six, and the 
arca<lo xipon which they together crossed the plain 
was six miles and four hundred and ninety-one paces 

' IjaiHasuii, wlio, as wo liuvo soon, idontifios the source of tlio 
Marcia with llai ihii'il of llio Ac(n«* Stsrono, considers that tte 
lirst and sfscoiul * Koroiio ’ wore tho sourcfi.s ol tlio Claudia. 

' ‘Alias oiimos pordil ’ (Frontiuus, xui}. 
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BOOKV in length. The Anio Novus entered the city two 

Ch 6 ^ 

hundred and fourteen feet above the level of the sea, 

the Claudia nine feet lower. 

Thus were completed the nine great aqueducts of 
Rome ; the aqueducts whose resources and machinery 
are copiously explained to us by the curator, Frontinus. 
Without troubling the reader with the names of some 
doubtful or obscure additions to the list, it must never- 
tkajana, theless be mentioned that the Emperor Trajan, in the 
no! year 109-110, intercepted some of the streams which 
fed the Sabatine Lake (Lago di Bracciano) and brought 
their water to Rome. . His object was to provide 
potable water for the inhabitants of the Trastevere, 
who would only drink that supjdied to them from the 
Alsietine Lake in case of extreme necessity. Trajan, 
however, did not fritter away the advantage of his 
high fountain-head as Augustus had done, but brought 
his aqueduct right over the hill of the Janiculum. 
Here in the days of Procopius its stream might be 
seen (till Witigis intei'cepted it) turning the wheels of 
a hundred mills. Here now its restored waters may 
be seen gushing in magnificent abundance through the 
three arches of Fontana on the high hill of S. Pietro in 
Montorio. 

Alexan- In the following century the excellent young Emperor 
lurea A n. Alexander Severus obtained a fresh supply from the 
neighbourhood of the old city of Gabii b about four 
miles south-east of the source of the Aqua Virgo. 
Little is known of the size or the course of the Aqua 
Alexandrina, whose chief interest for us is derived 
from the fact that it is practically the same aqueduct 
which was restored by the imj)erious old Pope, Sixtus V, 

' ‘Under La Colonna, the ancient Labicum ’ (Parker). 
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TABLE OP THE AQUEDUCTS OP PEONTINUS. 



The height at whieix the aqueducts ontorod Homo is given in metros ( =39 inches) : 
the distance traversed by them from tlioir source in Roman miles ( « 1618 yards). It 
will be seen that no attempt is made to represent the gradient of the aqueducts. The 
proportion of the course above ground is indicated by a thick line. (This is conjectural 
in the case of the Alsietina.) 
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BOOK V. and which is now called, after the name which he bore 

‘ in religion,’ Aqua Felice. A more complete contrast 

fX'ee. is hardly presented to us by history than between the 
first founder and the restorer of this aqueduct, between 
the young, fresh, warm-hearted Emperor, only too 
gentle a ruler and too dutiful a son for the fierce 
times ill which he lived, and the proud and lonely old 
Pope, who bent low as if in decrepitude till he had 
picked up the Papal Tiara, and then stood erect, just 
and inflexible, a terror to the \vorld and to Rome. 

"With Alexander Severus the history of the aque- 
ducts closes. In the terrible convulsions which marked 
the middle of the third century there was no time or 
money to spare for the embellishment of the city. 
When peace was restored Diocletian and his attendant 
group of Emperors were to be found at Milan, at Nico- 
medeia, anywhere rather than at Rome. Constantine 
was too much engrossed with his new capital and his 
new creed to have leisure for the improvement of the 
still Pagan city by the Tiber. And two generations 
after the death of Constantine the barbarians were on 
the sacred soil of Italy, and it was no longer a question 
of constructing great works, but of feebly and fearfully 
defending them. 

Mamtcu- The amount of careful thought and contrivance 
iiquoiiuets. which was involved in the construction and main- 
tenance of these mighty works can be but imperfectly 
estimated by us. Ventilating-shafts, or ‘ respirators ’ 
as they are sometimes called, were introduced at proper 
intervals into the subterraneous aqueducts in order to 
let out the imprisoned air. At every half mile or so 
the channel formed an angle, to break the force of the 
water, and a reservoir was generally placed at every 
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such corner 1 . The land for fifteen feet on each side of book v. 
the water-course was purchased from the neighbouring 
owners and devoted to the use of the aqueduct. Injury 
from other buildings and from the roots of trees was 
thus avoided, and the crops raised on these narrow 
strips of land contributed to the sustenance of the 
little army of slaves employed in the maintenance of 
the water-way. Of these at the end of the first 
century there were 700, constituting two familiae. 

One familia, consisting of 240 men, had been formed 
by that indefatigable water-reformer, the Sir Hugh 
Myddelton of Home, Vipsanius Agrippa, by him be- 
queathed to Augustus, and by Augustus to the State. 

The other and larger body (460 men) bad been formed 
by Claudius when he was engaged in the construction 
of the two highest aqueducts, and by him were like- 
wise presented to the State. The command of this 
little band of men was vested in the Curator Aqua,rmi, 
a high officer who in the imperial age was generally 
designated for the work of superintending the water- 
supply. In earlier times this work had not been 
assigned to any special officer, but had formed part of 
the functions of an Aedile or a Censor. 

Outside the walls there were a certain number ofEosw- 
reservoirs {piscinae), in which some of the aqueducts 
had the opportunity of clearing their waters by de- 
positing the mud or sand swept into them by a sudden 
storm. 

Inside the city there were 247 ‘castles of water,’ 

^ Parker, Aquoducts, p. 71. 

^ Ho liad a right to the attendance of two lictorB, besides an 
unnamed number of 'apparitors/ when ho walked through the 
streets of Rome. 

L 2 
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BOOKV. heads or reservoirs constructed of masonry, in which 

— - the water was stored, and out of which the supply- 

pipes for the various regions of Rome were taken. 
For, in theory at least, no pipe might tap the channels 
of communication, but all must draw from some castel- 
lum aquae. This provision, however, was often evaded 
by the dishonesty of the servile watermen, who made 
a profit out of selling the w'ater of the state to private 
Pipes individuals. A vast underground labyrintli of leaden 
pipes, in Old Rome as in a modern city, conveyed the 
water to the cisteims of the different houses. The 
lead for this purioose was probably brought to a large 
extent from our own island, since we find traces of the 
Romans at woi’k in the lead-mines of the Mendip Hills 
within six years of their conquest of Britain ’. As 
Claudius was the then reigning Emperor, the cargoes 
of lead so shipped from Britain to Rome would be 
usefully employed in distributing the new water- 
supply brought to the higher levels by the Anio 
Novus and Aqua Claudia. One thousand kilogrammes 
of these leaden pipes were sent, unchronicled, to the 
melting-pot five years ago by one proprietor alone h 
But by carefully watching his opportunities, the emi- 
nent archaeologist Lanciani has succeeded in rescuing 
six hundred inscribed pipes from the havoc necessarily 
caused by all building operations in the soil intersected 
by them ; and these six hundred inscriptions, classed 
and analysed by him, throw a valuable light on the 
aquarian laws and customs of Imperial Rome. 

It has been said that fraud was extensively practised 

’ See Htlbner’s article ' Eine Romische Annexion ’ in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, May 8, 1878. 

Prince Alessandro Torlonia (see Lanciani, p. 202). 
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by the slaves in the employment of the Curator bookv. 
Aquarum. It may have been some suspicion of these 
fraudulent practices which caused the Etnperor Nerva^enTof” 
to nominate to that high place Sextus Julius Erontinus. 

This man, energetic, fearless, thorough, and equally 
ready to grapple with the difficulties of peaceful and 
of warlike administration, reminds us of the best type* 
of our own Anglo-Indialr governors. For three years His pre- 
(a. n. 75-78) he successfully administered the affairs career, 
of the province of Britain, as the worthy successor of 
Cerealis, as the not unworthy predecessor of Agricola. 

The chief exploit that marked his tenure of office was 
the subjugation of the Silures, the warlike and powerful 
tribe who held the hills of Brecknock and Glamorgan. 

Twenty years later, and when he was probably past 
middle life, Nerva, as has been said, delegated to him 
the difficult task of investigating and reforming the 
abuses connected with the water-supjJy of the capital. 

The treatise which he composed during his curatorship 
is our chief authority on the subject of the Homan 
aqueducts. Containing many careful scientific calcula- 
tions and many useful hiirts as to the best means of 
upholding those mighty structures, it is an admirable 
specimen of the strong, clear common-sense and faithful 
attention to minute detail which were the characteristics 
of the best specimens of Homan officials. 

The attention of Frontinus was at once arrested by FronUnus 
the fact that in the comme^itarii or registers of thewith^tre 
water-office there was actually a larger quantity ofeonStea 
water accounted for than the whole amount which, water-^'^ 
according to the same books, appeared to be received 
from the various aqueducts. This slip on the part of 
the fraudulent aquarii caused the new Curator to take 
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BOOK V. careful measurements of the water at the source of 

^ each aqueduct : and these measurements led him to 

the astounding result that the quantity of water 
entering the aqueducts was greater than the quantity 
alleged to be distributed ^ through them by neaidy one 
half Some part of this difference might be due to 
unavoidable leakage along the line of the aqueducts : 
but far the larger part of it was due to the depredations 
of private persons, assisted by the corrupt connivance 
of the aquarii. When a private person had received 
a grant of water from the State, the proper course was 
for him to deposit a model of the pipe which had been 
conceded to him in the office of the Curator, whose 
servants were then directed to make an orifice of the 
same dimensions in the side of the reservoir, and 
permit the consumer to attach to it a pipe of the same 
size. Sometimes however, for a bribe, the aquarius 
would make a hole of larger diameter than the con- 
cession. Sometimes, while keeping the hole of the 
right size, he would attach a larger pipe which would 
soon be filled by the pressure of the water oozing 
through the wall of the reservoir. Sometimes a pipe 
for which there was absolutely no authority at all 
would be introduced into the reservoir, or yet worse 
into the aqueduct before it reached the reservoir. 
Sometimes the grant of water, which was by its 
express terms limited to the individual for life, would 
by corrupt connivance, without any fresh grant, be 

’ JErogatlo is the technical term for the distribution of the 
water. 

Amount measured at the sources, 24,805 quinariae : amount 
in the commentarii, 12,755: amount of admitted derogation,' 
M 7 343* See Table A at the end of this chapter. 
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continued to his heirs. At every point the precious 
liquid treasure of the State was being wasted, that 
the pockets of the familia who served the aqueduct 
might be filled. It was probably some rumour of this 
infidelity of the aquarii to their trust, as well as 
a knowledge of the lavish grants of some of the 
Emperors, which caused Pliny to say, a generation 
before the reforms of Frontinus, ‘The Aqua Virgo 
excels all other waters to the touch, and the Aqua 
Marcia to the taste ; but the pleasure of both has now 
for long been lost to the city, through the ambition 
and avarice of the men who ]iervei*t the fountains of 
the public health for the supply of their own villas 
and suburban estates 

These then were the abuses which the former 
governor of Bi'itain and conqueror of the Silures was 
placed in office to reform ; and there can be little 
doubt that, at any rate for a time, he did reform them 
and restore to the people of Rome the full water-supply 
to which they were entitled. What was that water- 
supply, stated in terms with which we are familiar? 
What was the equivalent of the 24,805 quinariao 
which Frontinus insisted on debiting to the account of 
the aquarii at Rome ? In attempting to answer this 
question we are at once confronted by the difficulty, 
that though Frontinus has given us very exact par- 
ticulars as to the dimensions of the pipes employed, 
he has not put beyond the possibility of a doubt the 
rate at which the water flowed through them, and 
which may have been very different for different 
aqueducts. 

M. Rondelet, a French scholar and engineer of the 
’ Historia Naturalis, lib. xxxi. 
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early part of this century h after enquiring very care- 
fully into the subject, came to the conclusion that the 
value of the quinaria was equivalent to a service of 
sixty cubic metres per day. Lanciani, going minutely 
over the same ground, slightly alters this figure, which 
he turns into 63 tS cubic metres, or 13,906 gallons 
a day. If we may rely on this computation, the whole 
amount of water poured into Rome at the end of the 
first century by the aqueducts, before Trajan and Alex- 
ander Severus had augmented the aquai’ian treasures 
of the city by the water-courses which bore their 
names, was not less than 344,938,330 gallons per day. 
Adopting the conjecture, in which there seems some 
probability^, that the population of Rome in its most 
prosperous estate reached to about a million and 
a half, this gives a supply of 230 gallons daily for each 
inhabitant. 

In our own country at the present day the con- 
sumption of water in our large towns varies between 
twenty and thirty gallons per head daily, and in one 
or two towns does not rise above ten gallons What 
the supply may have been in the London of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, before the great water- 
reform of Sir Hugh Myddelton, we have perhaps no 

' His translation of Frontinus, with notes and plates, was 
published at Paris in the year 1820. 

^ See vol. i. p. 395. 

“ See Table in Humber’s Water Supply of Cities and Towns 
(London, 1876 , p. 86. The average for many European towns 
seems to bo about the same as ours : for Berlin and Lyons 20 
gallons daily, Paris 28 (London 29), Leghorn 30, Hamburg 33. 
Some of the American towns show much larger averages : 
Toronto 77 gallons, Buffalo 87, New York 100, Chicago 119, and 
Washington the extraordinarily high average of 155 gallons daily 
for each inhabitant. 
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means of estimating ; but it is stated, apparently on book v 

good authority, that ‘in 1550 the inhabitants of Paris ^ — 

received a supply of only one quart per clay, and nine- 
tenths of the people were compelled to obtain their 
supply direct from the Seine’.’ 

The estimate of the contents of the aqueducts given Doubt as 
above is that which has hitherto obtained most accept- tuai yaiue 
ance. It is right, however, to mention that a recent of measme 
enquirer^ throws some doubt on Rondelet’s calculations. the 
From some observations made by him on the diameter ^-ater" 
and the gradient of the channel of the Aqua Marcia 
he reduces the average velocity of the streams, and 
consequently the volume of water delivered by them, 
by more than one half. The value of the qumaria on 
this computation descends to about 6000 gallons a day, 
the total supply of the nine aqtieducts in the time of 
Frontiuus to 148,000,000 gallons, and the allowance 
jjer head per day to one hundred gallons. Even so, 
however, the Homan citizen had more than three times 
the amount provided for the inhabitants of our English 
cities by the most liberal of our own municipalities. 

A reference to the tables at the end of this chapter what 
may, however, seem to call for a yet further modifica- 
tion of our statement as to the aeparian privileges oftho'wate” 
the Roman. It will there be seen that of the 14,018 
quinariae distributed, only 6182 went to private 
persons, while 4443 were bestowed on public works, 
and no fewer than 3393 were ‘erogated’ in the name 
of Caesar, the ubiquitous all-grasping Emperor. The 
needful qualification is apparent rather thair real. 

* Humber, p. 3. 

* Author of ‘ Brevi notizie sulF acf^ua pia,’ tiuoied by Lanciani 
(who seems more than half convinced by him), p. 361. 
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BOOK V. Doubtless there would be profuse expenditure, even 

. lavish waste of water, in the vast halls of the Palatine, 

especially when a Yitellius or a Heliogabalus dwelt in 
them, squandering the wealth of the world upon his 
banquets. But it is pointed out by Lanciani ^ that 
the splendid edifices raised by the Emperors for the 
delight of their subjects, the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
the Antonine Baths, the Forum of Trajan, and all 
that class of institutions with which the city was 
embellished at the expense of the Fiscus, would 
receive their constant supplies of water ‘ in the name 
of Caesar.’ Perhaps therefore it might be asserted 
that there was no part of the distribution by which 
the poor citizen benefited more lai'gely than these 
3393 quinarim of which the Emperor was apparently 
the receiver. 

How was This last consideration brings us to the question 
vXme of what could have been done with all this w'ealth of 
pTnded?" water so lavishly poured into the Eternal City. The 
sparkling fountains with w^hich every open space was 
adorned and refreshed, the great artificial lakes, on 
which at the occasion of public festivals mimic navies 
fought and in which marine monsters sported, are in 
Chiefly on part ail answer to our question. But the Thermae, 
those magnificent ranges of halls in which the poorest 
citizen of Home could enjoy, free of expense, all and 
more than all the luxuries that we associate with our 
mis-named Turkish Bath, the Thermae, those splendid 
temples of health, cleanliness, and civilisation, must 
undoubtedly take the responsibility of the largest 
share in the water-consumption of Rome. W e glanced 
a little while ago^ at the mighty Baths of Caracalla, 
> P. 369- “ P- 97 - 
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able to accommodate 1600 bathers at once. Twice bookv. 

that number, we are told b could enjoy the Baths of 'Tl— 

Diocletian, those vast baths in whose central hall 
a large church ^ is now erected, large, hut occupying 
a comparatively small part of the ancient building. 

It is true that this was the most extensive of all the 
Bomair Thermae ; hut the Baths of Constantine on 
the Quirinal, of Agvippa by the Pantheon, of Titus 
and Trajan above the ruins of the Golden House of 
Nero, were also superb buildings, fit to be the chosen 
resort of the sovereign people of the world ; and all 
(with the possible exception of the Baths of Titus) 
were still in use, still receiving the crystal treasures of 
the aqueducts, when Belisarius recovered liome for 
the Homan Empire. 

Now, in these first weeks of March 537, all this Ootiuoci<- 
splendid heritage of civilisation perished as in a of the 
moment. ‘The Goths Iiaving thus arranged their 
army destroyed all the aqueducts, so that no water 
might enter from them into the city't' The historian’s 

^ OlyinpiodoiTis, p. 469 (ed. Bonn). 

^ S Mariii dogli Angoli. 

Procopius, Do B. G. i. 19. Ho goes on to state tliai tlio 
aqueducts wero fourteen in nuin}>er, Imilt of baked bricks by Hhe 
men of old/ and of such dimensions that a man on horseback 
could ride through them. This last statement is an exaggeration. 

The specus of the Anio Novus, the highest of all the aqiiedtictH, is 
only 2*70 metres, or 8 feet 9 inches high, and most of them are aliout 
4 or 5 foot high. The xiumbor of fourteen is made ui>, according 
to Lanciani ip. 186), by the nine of Frontinus, the Trajana, the 
Alexandrina, and throe supplemental channels, the Augusta, the 
Specus Octavianus, and the Specus Antonianus, which though not 
independent aqueducts might seem so to Procopius, as they touched 
the wall at different points from the main channels, J ordan (i» 479) 
thinks that Procopius mentioned the number fourteen from some 
remembrance of the fourteen regxoxxs of the city. 
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BOOK V. statement is very clear and positive : otherwise we 

might be disposed to doubt whether the barbarians 

burrowed beneath the ground to discover and destroy 
the Aqua Appia, which is subterraneous till after it 
has entered the circuit of the walls. One would like 
to be informed also how they succeeded in arresting 
these copious streams of water without turning the 
Campagna itself into a morass. The waters which 
came from the Anio valley may perhaps have been 
diverted back again into that stream, but some of the 
others which had no river-bed near them must surely 
have been difficult to deal with. Possibly the sickness 
which at a later period assailed the Gothic host may 
have sprung in part from the unwholesome accumu- 
lation of these stagnant waters. 

Change But our chief interest in the operation, an interest 
wrought of regret, arises from the change which it must have 
3»abxts of wrought in the habits of the Homan people. Some 
If faint and feeble attempts to restore the aqueducts 
were possibly made when the war was ended : in fact 
one such, accomplished by Belisarius for the Aqua 
Trajana, is recorded in an inscription b But as a 
whole, we may confidently state that the imperial 
system of aqueducts was never restored. Three in 
the course of ages were recovered for the City by the 
public spirit of her pontiffs and one (the Marcia) has 
been added to her resources in our own days by the 

^ On an arcli of the Trajana at Vicarello — 

BELISABIVS . AOQVISIVIT 
ANNOli 

^Malissimo copkto ’ says Lanciani (p. 166), to whom I owe this 
inscription. 

^ The Aqua Virgo (perhaps only transiently lost), Aqua Paola 
(Trajana), and Aqua Felice (Alexandrina). 
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enterprise of a joint-stock company; but the Rome of book v. 

the Middle Ages was practically, like the Rome of the 

Kings, dependent for her water on a few wells and 
cisterns and on the mud-burdened Tiber. The Bath 
with all its sinful luxuriousness, which brought it 
under the ban of philosophers and churchmen, hut 
also with all its favoiiring influences on health, on 
refinement, even on clear and logical thought, the 
Bath which the eleven acpieducts of Rome had once 
replenished for a whole people, now became a forgotten 
dream of the past. As we look onward from the sixth 
century the Romans of the centuries before us will he 
in some respects a better people than their ancestors, 
more devout, less arrogant, perhaps less licentious, but 
they will not be so well-washed a j^eople. And the 
sight of Rome, holy but dirty, will exei-t a very different 
and far less civilising influence on the nations beyond 
the Alps who come to worship at her shrines than 
would have been exerted by a Rome, Christian indeed, 
but also rejoicing in the undiminished treasures of her 
artificial streams. Should an author ever ai*ise who 
shall condescend to take the History of Personal 
Cleanliness for his theme (and historians have some- 
times chosen subjects of less interest for humanity 
than this), he will find that one of the darkest days 
in his story is the day when the Gothic warriors of 
Witigis ruined the aqueducts of Rome. 



NOTE A. 


TABLE I. THE SCHEDULES OP PEONTINUS, SHOWING 
THE WASTE OP WATEE IN THE AQUEDUCTS. 



r. 

Amount 
on the 
Registeis. 

2 

Amount as 
measuied 
at the 
fountain 
head. 

3 

Biffeienco 
between 
Nos. I & 2 

4. 

Bistiibu- 

tion 

(^Erogatio). 

5. 

Befieieney 
to be ac- 
counted for 
Difference 
between 
Nos 2 & 4 

Appia . . 

841 

1825 

984 

704 

I I 2 I 

AiiioVetus. 

1541 

4398 

2857 

1610 

2788 

Marcia . . 

2162 

4690 

2528 

2191 ^ 

2499 

Tepula , . 

400 

44, '5 

45 

443 

... 

Julia . . 

649 

1206 

5.37 

993'' 

213 

Virgo . . 

652 

2504’ 

1852 

2304 

... 

Alsietina . 

.192 

392 

... 

392 


Claudia . . 

28 . 1)3 

4607 

1752 

1730' 

2857 

Amo Nfovus 

3263 

4738 

1475 

4200" 

538 





14789 

10016 





-446“= 

+ 446” 


127,35 

24805 

12050 

14343 

10462 


^ MoiiHUicil neai' the city, at hcventli milestone. 

“ 256 given to Anio Nevus and Tepula ^190 given to Topula 


TABLE II. ACCOUNT OP DISTEIBUTION (EEOGATIO). 



Outsule the City. 

Inside the City. 



I. 

2 

3 

4 

5* 



Caesar 

Private 

Persons. 

Caesar. 

Private 
Pci sons 

Public 

Purposes. 

Total. 

Appia . . 

... 

5 

151 

194 

354 

704 

1 AiiioVetus . 

104 

404 

60 

490 

552 

1610 

1 Marcia . . 

269 

368 

I16 

343 

439 

1933 

Tepula . . 

.38 

56 

42 

237 

32 ? 

443 

1 Julia . . 

83 

121 

18 

196? 

383 

803 

Virgo . . 

... 

200 

509 

338 

1437 

2504 

Alsietina . 

254? 

138 

... 

... 

... 

392 

tClaudia . . 

+Anio Novus 

217 

731 

439 

414 

^779 

1839 

1206 

3325* 


1718 

2343 

1675 

3837 

4443 

14018 


* This does not correspond with the figures given al)ov(‘ (* '‘‘h 
t In the linos thus marked, tlu^ conjectural alterations of the text m 
Bedench’s edition (Leipsie, 1855) have boon adopted in order to make the 
numbers fit. 
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Summary : — Caesar 

. 1718 



1675 

3393 

Private Persons . 

• 2345 



3837 

6182 

Public Works . . 

. 

4443 


14018 

All the above measurements arc in quinariae. It is calculated 
that each quuiarla represents a daily supply of 63-18 cubic 
metres, or 13,906 gallons. 


TABLE III DETAILED ACCOUNT OF EXPENDITUEE OP 
WATEE FOE PUBLIC PUEPOSES (COLUMN 5 IN 
TABLE II). 



Camps 

rubiic 

Works. 

Fountains 
{ Mununi). 

Tanks (Lacus). 

Total. 

Appia . . 

I 

3 

XIV 

123 

I 

2 

xcri 

226 

354 

Anio Vetus 

I 

50 

XIX 

195 

IX 

88 

xciv 

218 

550 








I? 

0 

Marcia . . 

IV 

41 

XV 

41 

XII 

104 

CXItl 

253 

439 

Tepula . . 

I 

12 

111 

7 

... 


XIII 

32 

50 









I? 

0 

Julia . . 

III 

<59 

X 

1 82 

Ill 

67 

XXVIII 


383 

Virgo . . 



XVI 

1380 

11 

26 

XXV 

51 

1457 

Alsietina . 

» . . 

. . . 

... 

... 



... 


Claudia . . ) 

Anio Novusj 

IX 

104 

XVIII 

522 

XIX 

99 

CCXXVI 

I-i 

00 

- 4 * 

1206 


XIX 

279 

xcv 

2450 

XXXIX 

386 

nxoi 

1328 

4443 


The Eoman numerals in the inner columns show the numljcr 
of public institutions on which the qumariae of water detailed in 
the other columns were bestowed. Adding these together we 
get — 19 Castra, 95 Opera Publica, 39 Munora., and 591 Laeus. 
It is certain, however, that we our/H not thtis to add them except 
to get a more approximate estimate of their number; as the same 
camp or fountain was, perhajjs invariably, fed by tw^o or even 
three aqueducts, that it might not be dependent on one single 
source of supply. 

The camps are probably chiefly the great Oadra Pmeloria, 
but also the smaller camps of the cohories vgilnm and other 
troops quartered in the city. 
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The Opera TMiea are, partly at least, the great sheets of 
water on whioh mock sea-fights and other spectacles were 
exhibited. We get a hint of their character from the words 
of Frontinus, who says that of the 1380 qaimt'iae contributed 
by the Aqua Virgo to public works 460 went ^to the Euripus 
alone, to which it gave its own name^ of Virgo. The name 
Euripus, from the channel which separates Euboea from the 
mainland of Greece, was given to any great artificial channel, 
particularly (as it seems) to a large trench which was dug along 
the outer circumference of the Circus Maximus, and filled with 
W’ater. 

The translation of Miinem and Laciis is by no means certain. 
It is clear from the Table that the former were much larger than 
the latter — an average of 9 qidnafiae going to each immus and 
little more than 2, to each lacne. Jordan (Topographic der Stadt 
Rom, ii. 49~6 o) discusses the meaning of laais at great length, 
and seems upon the whole to incline to the meaning which I 
have adopted above, and which is also that favoured by Lanciani 
(P- 

Evidently at the time of Frontinus the term mmim was 
a lately introduced piece of fashionable slang, whatever was the 
thing which it was meant to describe. He says (iii) that he 
will state ‘ quantum publicis operibiis, quantum muneribus — ita 
enim cuUioree aq)pellani — quantum lacibus . . . detur.' 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE GOTHIC ASSAULT. 

Source:- Authority. 

Procopius, De Bello Gotthico, i. 19—23. 

An immediate effect of the cutting off of the water- Booic v. 

^ . 0x£ 7 

supply was to endanger the regular delivery of the L. 

rations of flour to the soldiers and the citizens. Now atopplge 
that the water of Trajan’s aqueduct no longer came 
dashing down over the Janiculan hill, the corn-mills 
which it had been wont to drive were silent. An 
obvious suggestion would have been to use beasts of 
burden to supply the needed power. But unfor- 
tunately, in order to effect the necessary economy 
of provisions, all beasts of burden, except the horses 
needed for warlike purposes, had been slain. There- The water- 
fore, with his usual fertility of resource, Belisarius the Tiber, 
contrived to make water take the place of water. 
Stretching ropes across the Tiber from bank to bank 
near the Aelian Bridge h he moored two skiffs side by 
side at a distance of two feet apart, placed his mill- 
stones on board and hung his water-wheel between 

' Now the Ponte S. Angelo. This is probably what Procopius 
means by t^s y€<j>vpai apn wpos T<p ireptySoAij) oJcnjs Ip-vqcrO'qv (De 
B. G. i. 19). 
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the skiffs, Avhei’e the current of the river narrowed 
by the interposition of the bridge was strong enough 
to turn it and move the machinery h The Goths 
heard of this contrivance from the deserters who still 
came over to them, and succeeded in breaking the 
water-wheels by throwing huge logs, and even the 
carcases of slain Romans, into the stream. Belisarius 
however by fastening to the bridge strong iron chains 
which stretched across the river, not only preserved his 
water-mills from these obstructions, but also, which 
was more important, guarded the city against the peril 
of a sudden attack by the boats’ crews of the bar- 
barians. The water-mills of the Tiber thus invented 
by Belisarius continued to be used in Rome down to 
our own day, but are now apparently all superseded 
by mills driven by steam. 

The watchful care of Belisaiius did not even neglect 
to take into consideration the cloacae, the great sewers, 
of Rome ; but as the mouths of all of them opened 
into the Tiber, in that paid of it which was within the 
circuit of the walls, no special provision against a hostile 
surju'ise appeared to be necessary in this quarter. 

Just at tins time, when men’s minds were on the 
stretch, waiting for the mighty duel to begin, came 
the tidings of an incident, trifling and yet tragical, 
which the superstitious in either army might easily 
regard as an omen of success to the one and of disaster 
to the other. Some Samnite lads, keeping their sheep 
on the slopes of the Apennines, beguiled the tedium of 

' 1 tliiiik tliero was a whole string of those water-mills one 
]>ehin(l another, but tho language of Procopius is not very clear : 
’lij7r€K€U/a Se oAAas re a/carovs €;)( 0 /xevas royv aCi oina-Oev Kara Xoyov 
iM(rii€V€i Kal ras fn,7))(avas rporri^ rcS avT<2 iirl ttXuotov ivi/SaXe (Ibid.). 
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tbeii’ occupation by choosing out two of their sturdiest, book v 
naming one Witigis and the other Belisarius, and set- ' 
ting them to wrestle for the victory. As Fate would 
have it, Witigis was throwm. Then said the hoys in 
sport, ‘ Witigis shall be hanged. ’ They had tied him 
up to a tree, meaning to cut him down again before lie 
had received any serious harm, when suddenly a wolf 
from the mountains was upon them and they fled. 

The poor boy, abandoned to his fate, died in agony. 

But when the story was noised abroad through Sam- 
nium, people read in it an indication of the predestined 
victory of Belisarius, and took no steps for the punish- 
ment of the youthful executioners. 

Still, notwithstanding omens and auguries, the citi- Di^eon- 
zens of Borne were by no means satisfied with the^inr 
turn that things were taking. With their food doled 
out to them in strict daily rations, with only water 
enough for drinking (supplied by the river and the 
wells), and none whatever for the sadly remembered 
delights of the Bath, unwashed and short of sleep 
(since to each man his turn for sentry duty at night 
seemed constantly recurring); above all, with the 
depressing feeling that all these sacrifices were in 
vain, and that those myriads of the Goths whom tliey 
saw burning their villas and ravaging the pleasant 
places all around the city must soon be within its 
walls, they began to murmur against Belisarius. 
Speeches were made in the Senate’, not loud but full 
of angry feeling, against the general who liad ventured 
to hold Borne with such an utterly inadequate force, 

’ Oi cK Tjv orvyKXtjTov KaXovcTi. sajs Pi’ocopius (De B. G. i. 

20). It is strange tliat he should explain one Greek word by 
another, and that other no real translation of Benatus. 

M 2 
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BOOK V. and who w'as bringing the loyal subjects of the Em- 

— peror, guiltless of any wrong, into such extremity of 

peril by his rashness. 

(Gothic Witigis, who was informed by the deserters of 
embassy, change of feeling, tried to turn it to account 
by sending an embassy to Belisarius, headed by a 
Speech of certain Albes. In the presence of the Senate and the 

Albes . 

Generals, Albes delivered an harangue in which, not 
uncourteously, he suggested to Belisarius that courage 
was one thing and rashness another. ‘ If it is courage 
that has brought you here, look forth from the walls, 
survey the vast multitude of the Goths. You will 
have need of all your courage in dealing with that 
mighty host. But if you now feel that it was mere 
rashness that has led you hither, and if at the same 
time you are awakened to the thoiight of all the 
miseries which you are inflicting on the liomans by 
your opposition to their lawful ruler, we come to offer 
you one more opportunity of repentance. The Homans 
lived in all comfort and freedom under the rule of the 
good King Theodoric. Now, through your undesired 
interposition, they are suffering the extremity of 
misery, and their King, the King both of Goths and 
Italians’, is obliged to encamp outside the walls, and 
practise all the cruel acts of war against the people 
whom he loves. We call upon you therefore to 
evacuate the city of Eome; but as it is not our 
wish to trample on the fallen we concede to you the 
liberty of marching forth unmolested and of taking 
with you all your possessions.’ 

' MiySe T(p T6t6<i>v t€ Kal 'ItoXuot&v Secnrorg i/JoroSuiv tcraco (Ibid.). 

I must confess that I doubt whether a Gothic orator really spohe 
of Witigis as SeoTrdn;? of the Goths. 
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The spii'it of the Gothic King was a good deal bookv. 

changed by the events of the last few days. On his 1— 

march to Rome his only fear had been lest Belisarius 
should escape his dreadful vengeance. Now' he was 
willing to offer him all the honour’s of war if only he 
would march out of the city which he ought never to 
have been allowed to enter. It may be doubted 
whether Witigis was wise in showing so manifestly 
his desire for the departure of the imperial Geireral. 

The Senate, as we know, had begun to take a very 
gloomy view of the prospects of the defence. Such 
a speech as that of Albes would tend to reassure many 
a waverer, by showing him that the Goths, in their 
secret hearts, felt no great confidence of victory. 

Belisarius in reply said, that the jrrudence or im- Kopiy of 

, j? 1 • 1 j? • 1 • so ■ Belisarius. 

prudence 01 liis plan or campaign was Ins own anair, 
and he did not intend to take the advice of Witigis 
concerning it. ‘ But I say to you that the time wall 
come when you shall long to hide your heads under 
the thorns of the Campagna and shall not be able 
to do so. When we took Rome we laid hands on no 
alien possession, but only undid that work of violence 
by which you seized upon a city to which you had no 
claim. If any one of you fancies that he is going to 
enter Rome without a struggle he is mistaken. While 
Belisarius lives he will never quit his hold of this city.’ 

So spake Belisarius. The Roman Senators sat mute 
and trembling, not daring to echo the proud words 
of the General, nor to repel the accusations of the 
ambassadors upbraiding them with their treachery and 
ingratitude. Only Fidelius, aforetime Quaestor under Answoi- of 
Athalaric ‘ and now Rraetonan Prefect under Ben- tue Goths, 

’ Soe p. 83. 
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BOOK V. sarius, answered his late lords with words of scorn and 
— ~ banter. The ambassadors on their return to the camp 
were eagerly questioned by Witigis, what manner of 
man Belisarius was, and how he received the proposal 
for an evacuation of the city. To which they replied 
that he seemed to be the last man in the world to be 
frightened by mere words. Accordingly, Witigis set 
about the task of convincing him by more efficacious 


arguments. 


OoUiiu Having counted the courses of masonry in the walls, 
tions foi- and thus formed as accurate an estimate as possible of 
Movable their height, the Goths constructed several wooden 
towcis towers of the same height as the walls, running on 
wheels jjlaced under their four corners, and with ropes 
fastened to them, so that they could be drawn by 
oxen. On the highest platfoi’m of the towers were 
ladders, which could be used if necessary to scale the 
battlements. 

Biitteiing- In addition to the towers the Goths also made ready 
eight battering-rams. Procopius gives us a detailed 
description of this engine of war, Homan, as it is 
generally supposed, in its origin, but now borrowed 
from the Romans by the barbarians h They also pre- 


I’he bat- 

termg- 
i'i\m as clo- 
M'ubed by 
Frocopius, 


^ Procopius’s <lesciiptioii, wliieli adds a few particulars to the 
woll-knowii sketch in Josephus (I)c Beilis Judaeorum, iii. 7. 19), 
is as follows : — 

^Pour upright pillars of equal height are erected opposite to 
one another. Eight beams are inserted into lliese pillars at right 
angles, four above and four at the base. Having thus put together 
the frame of a four-sided hut they surround it on all sides with 
a covering of hides to serve instead of walls, in order that the 
machine may be light for those who have to draw it and at the 
same time that the men inside may be as little as possible liable 
to be hit by the darts of the enemy. Within, and as much as 
possible in the middle of the enclosure, another beam crosswise is 
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pared fascines, of the boughs of trees and the reeds of bookv. 

the Campagna, which they could throw into the fosse, 

so filling it up and preparing the way for the advance 
of their warlike engines. 

On his side Belisarius armed the towers and battle- Counter 
ments with a plenteous supply of the defensive engines 
of the period, the Balista, that magnified bow, worked 
by machinery, which shot a short square arrow twice 
the distance of an ordinary bow-shot and with such 
force as to break trees or stones^ ; and the Onager or Onager. 
Wild Ass, which was a similarly magnified sling. Each 
gate he obstructed with a machine called a Luims, which Lupus, 
seems, from the somewhat obscure description of Pro- 
copius, to have been a kind of double portcullis, worked 
both from above and below, and ready to close its 
terrible wolf-jaws upon any enemy who should venture 
within reach of its fangs 

The general disposition of the army of Belisarius, 

hung hy loose chains from tho top of the machine. Tho end, 
which is shod with iron, is either sharp like the point of an arrow 
or four-sq^uare like an anvil. Tho whole machine runs on four 
wheels, one under each of the four pillars ; and not less than 
fifty men move it from within. When they have got it close up 
to the wall, by turning some sort of machinoiy they draw back 
the beam of which I spoke and again with great force thrust it 
against the wall. By its repeated strokes it can easily shatter and 
destroy whatever it meets with, and hence its name, because tho 
stroke of this beam is like that of a ram butting at its fellows. 

Such is the fashion of the rams used by bc'siegers.’ 

^ The arrow (or rather bolt) of the BalLsta was half the length 
and four times tho width of an ordinary arrow. 

Procopius gives a minute (but not very clear) description of 
the Balista, the Wild Ass, and the Wolf, which were employed 
by Belisarius. It is not easy to understand his object in thus 
minutely describing objects with which every soldier must have 
been familiar. 
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which amounted in. all to but 5000 men, was the same 
as that mentioned in a previous chapter Bessas the 
imperialist Osti'ogoth, and Peranius the Iberian prince 
from the shores of the Caspian, commanded at the 
great Praeirestine Gate. At the Salarian and Pincian 
Gates Belisarius himself took charge of the fight ; 
at the Flaminian, Ursicinus, who had under him 
a detachment of infantry known as ‘The Emperor’s 
Own They had, however, little to do in the battle 
which is about to be described, as the Flaminian Gate 
stood on a precipitous piece of ground and was too 
difficult of access for the Goths to assault it 

More astonishing was it to Procopius that the wall 
a little to the east of the Flaminian Gate should also 
have been left unassaulted by the Goths. Here, to 
this day, notwithstanding some lamentable and per- 
fectly unnecessary ‘ restorations ’ of recent years, may 
be seen some portions of the Muro Torto, a twisted, 
bulging, overhanging mass of opus reticulatuni ■*. It 
looks as if it might fall to-morrow (and so, as we shall 
see, thought Belisarius), but it has stood in its present 
state for eighteen centuries. But the story of this 
piece of wall and the superstitions connected with it 


’ P. 13 1. 

® Ot ‘P^yes ivrav&a ve^iKov t«Aos i<^vXa(rcrov (De B. G i. 23). No 
doubt these are the same as the Jlrgh, one of the seventeen 
‘Auxilia Palatina’ under the command of the Magister Militum 
Praesentalis, mentioned in the Notitia Orientis, cap. v. 

“ We now know certainly that the Porta del Popolo stands on 
the very same site as the Porta Plaininia, and we can only say 
that the configuration of tho ground outside it. which is now 
comparatively level, must have changed considerably since the 
sixth century. 

* Not later therefore than the first century a. d. 



THE MtTRf) TOR'IO 

From an Rn^riaxing; m Ricc uudcllt’h ‘Vcduto dollo Poilo i* Mum <li Roma,’ 
publisht‘(l 18:52 


1 i'o /ate puji^e 1(18, Wtl / 
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is so curious that Procopius must tell it in his own book v. 

Ch. 7. 

words : — 

‘ Between the Flaminian Gate and the gate-let next 
in order on the right hand, which is called the Pincian, 
a part of the wall split asunder long ago of its own 
accord. The cleft however did not reach to the ground, 
but only about half-way down. Thus it did not fall, 
nor receive any further damage, but it so leaned over 
in both directions that one part seems within, the other 
without the rest of the enclosure. From this circum- 
stance the Romans have from of old called that part 
of the wall, in their owir language, Muiiis Ruptue. 

Now when Belisarius was at the first minded to p\ill 
down this bit and build it up again, the Romans 
stopped him, assuring him that Peter (the Apostle 
whom they venerate and admire above all others) had 
promised that he would care for the defence of their 
city at that point ’. And thing's turned out in this 
quarter exactly as they had ex])ected ; for neither on 
the day of the first assault, nor during any subsequent 
part of the siege, did the enemy approach this portion 
of the wall in force, or cause any tumult there. We 
often wondered that in all the assaults and midnight 
surprises of the enemy, this part of the fortifications 
never seemed to come into the remembrance either of 
besiegers or besieged. For this reason no one hath 
since attempted to rebuild it, but the wall remains 
to this day cleft in two. So much for the Murus 
Ruptus.’ 

The reader will probably feel, in perusing this passage, 

’ There wiw a legend (for which I cannot quote the authority) 
that tho wall had first lost its perpendicular form hy bowing 
towards St. Peter when ho was led out to execution. 
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that Procopius himself, though rather a Theist than 
a Christian, and not always constant even to Theism, 
was puzzled whether to accept or reject the legend 
of St. Peter’s guardianship of the Muro Torto. He 
shows the same attitude of suspended belief towards 
the Sibylline Oracles and many other heathen marvels 
which are recorded in his pages. 

Constantine, removed by Belisarius from the Porta 
Flaminia, was placed in charge of the river-side wall 
and the Bridge and Tomb of Hadrian, Paulus com- 
manded at the Pancratian Gate on the otlier side of 
the Tiber ; but here too, on account of the difficulty 
of the ground, the Goths attempted nothing worthy 
of note. A striking contrast this to one of the verv 
last sieges of Borne, that under General Oudinot 
in 1849, when the Porta S. Pancrazio was riddled 
with hostile bullets. In conse(][uence of the frequent 
skirmishes in that quarter the whole Janiculum was 
then covered with mounds, now grass-grown and 
peaceful - looking, under which French and Italian 
soldiei's, slain in those dreary days, slumber side by 
side. 

The preparations of the Goths being completed, on 
the eighteenth day of the siege, at sunrise, they began 
the assault. With dismay the Bomans, clustered on 
the walls, beheld the immense masses of men con- 
verging to the City, the rams, the towers drawn by 
oxen moving slowly towards them. They beheld the 
sight with dismay, but a smile of calm scorn curved 
the lips of Belisarius. The Bomans could not bear to 
see him thus trifling as they thought in the extremity 
of their danger ; implored him to use the balistae on 
the walls before the enemy came any nearer ; called 
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him shameless and incompetent when he refused : but book v. 

still Belisarius waited and still he smiled. At length, A 

when the Goths were now close to the edge of the 
fosse, he drew his how and shot one of their leaders, 
armed with breastplate and mail, through the neck. 

The chief fell dead, and a roar of applause at the 
fortunate omen rose from the Roman ranks. Again 
he bent his bow and again a Gothic noble fell, whereat 
another shout of applause from the walls rent the air. 

Then Belisarius gave all his soldiers the signal to dis- 
chaige their arrows, ordering those immediately around 
him to leave the men untouched and to aim all their 
shafts at the oxen. In a few minutes the milk-white Thctowfis 
Etrurian oxen w'ere all slain, and then of necessity the lea's, 
towers, the rams, all the engines of war remained 
immovable at the edge of the fosse, useless for attack, 
only a hindrance to the assaulting host. So close to 
the walls, it was impossible for the Goths to bring up 
other beasts of burden, or to devise any means to 
repair the disaster. Then men understood the reason 
of the smile of Belisarius, who was amused at the 
simplicity of the barbarians in thinking that he would 
allow them to drive their oxen close uj) under his 
battlements. Then they recognised his wisdom in 
postponing the reply from the balistae till the Goths 
had come so near that their disaster was irreparable. 

The towers and the rams had apparently been in- oiiango iii 
tended specially for that part of the wall close to the taeticis. 
Pincian Gate. Foiled in this endeavour, Witigis drew 
back his men a little distance from the fosse, formed 
them into deep columns, and ordered them not to 
attempt any farther assault on that part of the walls, 
but so to harass the troops by incessant discharges of 
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Booicv. missile weapons as to prevent Belisarius from giving 
any assistance to the other points which he meant to 
assail, and which were especially the Porta Praenestina 
and the Porta Aurelia. 

Fighting During this time sharp fighting was going on at the 

Saiaria! other gate which was under the immediate command 
of Belisarius, the Porta Salaria. Here for a little 
while the barbarians seemed to be getting the ad- 
vantage. A long-limbed Goth, one of their nobles 
and renowned for his prowess in war, armed (as 
perhaps their common soldiers were not) with helmet 
and breastplate, left the ranks of his comrades and 
swung himself up into a tree from which he was able 
to discharge frequent and deadly missiles at the de- 
fenders of the battlements. At length, however, one 
of the balistae worked by the soldiers in the tower on 
thd^left of the gateway, more by good fortune than 
good aim, succeeded in striking him. The bolt went 
right through the warrior’s body and half through 
the tree : thus pinned to the tree-trunk he was left 
dangling between earth and heaven. At this sight 
a chill fear ran through the Gothic ranks, and with- 
drawing themselves out of the range of the balistae 
they gave iro more trouble to the defenders of the 
Salarian Gate. 

Attack on The Weight of the Gothic assault was directed 

Pi-aeues- against the Praenestine Gate, the modern Porta 

tixm (P. ^ 

Maggiore). Maggiore. Here they collected a number of their 
engines of attack, towers, battering-rams, and ladders : 
and here both the hoped-for absence of the great 
general and the dilapidated state of the wall inspired 
some reasonable hope of victory. The neighbourhood 
of the Porta Maggiore is to this day one of the most 
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interesting portions of the wall of Eome. Here you 
see the two stately arches Avhich spanned the divei’ging 
roads to Labicum and Praeneste. Above them yon 
read the clear, boldly-carved inscriptions which record 
the constructions of Claudius, and the restorations of 
Vespasian and Titus. Between them stands the 
curious tomb of the baker Eurysaces, which bore the 
sculptured effigies of the baker and his wife and 
a quaint inscription {still legible) recording that ‘in 
this bread-basket ’ the fragments of Marcus Vergilius 
Eurysaces and liis excellent wife are gathered together. 
High above run the channels of the Anio Novus and 
the Aqua Claudia. Hard by at a lower level the 
Julia, Tepula, and Marcia, and yet lower the Anio 
Vetus enter the city. This intersection of the aque- 
ducts gave the Poita Praenestina a strength peculiar 
to itself, and caused it to take an important place in 
the fortiheations of the later emperors. 

When the Goths assaulted Eome the Praenestiue 
and Labican Gates did not show the same fair pro- 
portions which they displayed in the days of Claudius, 
and which they have recovered by the judicious resto- 
ration effected in 1838. By the operations of the 
military engineers of Aurelian and Honorius ' the 
Labican Gate“ was closed and the usual roiind towers'* 

’ Over the Praonostino Gate, as well as ovor tlio Ti))iirtino and 
tlio PoitiTonsian Gates, ran an inscription recording the restora- 
tion of the walls, giitos, and towers of tho city by th(! most 
unconquored Emi)orors Are.adius and Ilonorins, and tho clearing 
away of immense hoaiw of rubbisli at tho suggestion of the 
illustrious Count Stilicho. 

^ That on tho south side. It is now opon and the Pracnostini' 
closed. 

® I say towers in tho plural, as thoro can be no doubt tliere 
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ere erected, flanking tlio gate, which enclosed and book v. 


Ch 7. 


537' 


concealed from view till oiir own times the Tomb of 
Eiirysaces, The high line of the a([tieduct wall still 
remained (as it does to this day), but it had fallen 
much out of rejiair, and the real line of defence seems 
to have been a lower wall running parallel to it at 
a distance of less than 100 yards and skirting the line 
of the Via Labicana. Between these two walls, which Tiio Vi 
ran thus side by side for about 500 yards, a strip 
land was enclosed which was used in old days as 
a menageries for the wild l)easts that were about to be 
employed in the shows of the amphitheatre K To use 


wotild Ikj ai h*aBt two, though only one is shown in Kicciardelli s 
picturo (published 1832). The square towers there depicted are 
jirohably medieval : and it is evident that the Gate was a good 
deal alter<*d <luring th(j Middle Ages. 

^ After very careful consideration I have eom(^ to the con- Wlicro 
elusion that Canina and the majority of Boman topographers yf^mun I 
right in placing the Vivarium //cre, between the main wall and 
the Via Labicana. What most impresses ano is the fact that the 
modern road, which genei^ally keeps close under the wall, hei’e 
dewiates from it an[d leaves this strip of land unoccupied, for no 
paiticular purpose that we can see, since oven now it has no 
substantial buildings upon it, but is chiefly used for stables and 
eow-houses, and has a generally squalid and deserted appearance. 

All this looks very much as if there had been in old days some 
kind of special appropriation of the ground just outside the wall : 
and there is a wall skirting the road now which, though itself 
I think entirely modern, may very well bo built on ancient 
ibundations. Mr. Freeman’s suggestion of the Amphithoatrum 
CastrensG (Brit. Quart. Eeviow, Ixxvi. 295) does not seem to me 
qttiio to moot the neeessitios of the case. Ho himself alludes to 
the diiToxvnce between an amphitheatre and a place for storing 
wiki hc^asis. But besides this, there is a very decided ascent from 
the Biirroxmding country towards the Ampliiihoatrum Castronso, 
whereas Procopius lays stniss on the level character of the 
Vivarium and the facility of approach to it {Jjv U 0 ravryj 

KOjjiS'^ ml (It avrov rat? rw Trpodiivrm €yK€Lpi€vo^y Be 
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the words of Procopius, ‘It chanced that the [true] 
wall in that quarter had in great part crumbled awaj, 
as the bricks no longer cohered well together. But 
another low wall had been drawn round it on the 
outside by the Homans of old, not for safety’s sake, 
for it had neither towers nor battlements nor any 
other of the appliances for defence, but on account of 
unseemly luxury, that they might thei’e enclose in 
cages the lions and other beasts [for the amphitheatre]. 
For which cause also they called it the Vivarnmi, for 
that is the name given by the Romans to a place 
where beasts of ungentle nature are wont to be kept.’ 

To the Vivarium then the Goths directed the weight 
of their columns and the laiger number of their engines 
of war. The objective point was well chosen. The 
ground was level and afforded easy access to the 
assailants. There was, it is true, a double wall, but 
the inner one, as the Goths well knew, was decayed 
and ruinous, and the outer one, though in better 
preservation, was low and undefended by tow^ers or 
battlements. But the fatal fault of the attack was 
that in the narrow space between the two walls thei'e 
was no room for the barbarians to manoeuvre, and of 
this fault Belisarius determined to avail himself. By 
this time he had hastened with the most valiant men 

B. G. i. 23). Atovo all, the opening of the Praenestine Gate by 
Belisarius and the sudden out-rush of the Eoniau soldiers on the 
rear of the combatants in the Vivarium seems to mo to forbid us 
to think of the Amphitheatrum Castrenso as the scene of the 
conflict, and almost to require us to place it between the Via 
Labicana and the Wall 

Fulvius (Antiquitatos Urbis, fo. vi) placed the Vivarium near 
to, or in, the Castra Praotoria, but this is now generally admitted 
to be a mistake. 
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of his little army to the place, but he set few defenders book v. 
on the ramparts and offered little opposition to the 
strokes with which the Goths battered a breach in the 
wall of the Vivarium. When this was accomplished, The Goths 
when he saw them pouring in, in their multitudes, to first wall, 
the narrow enclosure, he sent Cyprian and some of the 
bravest of his troops to man the real wall, formed of 
the arcades of the aqueducts. The unexpected strength 
of this opposition caused some dismay in the hearts of 
the Goths, who had thought their work would be at 
an end when they had penetrated within the first 
enclosure. Then, when they were all intent upon the 
hand-to-hand encounter with the defenders of the wall, 
Belisarius ordered the Praenestine Gate * to be thrown 
open. Behind it he had massed his troops armed with The Goths 
breastplate and sword; no javelin or pilum to en-rear.°**^ 
cumber them with its needless aid. They had little 
to do but to slay. Panic seized the Goths, who sought 
to pour out of the Vivarium by the narrow breach 
which they had effected, and many of whom were 
trampled to death by their own friends. ‘They 
thought no more of valour but of flight,’ says the 
historian, ‘ each man as best he could.’ The Homans 
followed and slew a great number before they could 
reach the distant Gothic camp. Belisarius ordered 
the engines of war collected by the assailants to be 
burned, and the red flames shooting up into the 
evening sky carried terror to the hearts of the fugitives. 

^ Procopius speaks of ‘gates’ in the plural. There can, I think, 
he no doubt that the Porta Labicana had been closed ever since 
the time of Honorius, but probably the remembrance of the two 
gates w'hich had so long existed here, which in fact still existed, 
though one of them was useless, caused the Porta Praenestina to 
be spoken of as ‘ the gates.’ 

VOL. IV. N 
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uooK V A similar sally from the Salarian Gate met with like 

Ch, 7. 

success. 

537 Meanwhile, however, on the north-west of Koine, at 

Fightinu 

at the ' the Porta Aurelia (opposite the Castle of Sant’ Angelo), 

Amelia the Goths had been muph nearer to achieving victory. 
Here, as has been said, Constantine, withdrawn for 
tliis purpose from the Flaminian Gate, had charge of 
the defence of the city. Two points were especially 
threatened, the Porta Aurelia and the stretch of river- 
side wall between it and the Porta Flaminia. This 
bit of wall had been left somewhat weak, the river 
seeming here sufficient defence, nor did Belisarius feel 
himself able to spare a large number of men for its 
protection. But Constantine, seeing that the enemy 
were preparing to cross the stream and attack at this 
place, rushed off himself to defend it. He w^as success- 
ful. When the Goths found that their landing was 
not unopposed, and that even this piece of wall had 
defenders, they lost heart and gave up the attempt. 
These movements, however, occupied precious time, 
and when, probably about noon, Constantine returned 
to the Porta Aurelia, he found that important events 
had taken place in his absence. 

Till* Tomb The whole course of the attack and defence in that 

(tiieCastie (piaitor was determined then, as it has been in so 

of Sant’ T Jill 

Angelo'' many subsequent struggles, by 

‘The Mole which Hadrian reared on highV 

the tomb, the fortress, the prison, of Sant’ Angelo. 
Procopius shall describe it for us, for his is still the 
fullest account which we possess of the mighty Mau- 
soleum in its glory : — 


^ Cliilde Harold, iv. 152, 
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‘ The tomb of Hadrian the Roman Emperor is out- book 

side the Porta Aurelia, distant from the wall about 

a bow-shot, a memorable sight. For it is made of 
Parian marble, and the stones fit closely into one 
another with 110 other fastening. It has four equal 
sides, each about a stone’s throw in length, and in 
height overtopping the wall of the city. Above there 
are placed statues of men and horses made out of the 
same stone [Parian], and marvellous to behold. This 
tomb then the men of old, since it seemed like an 
additional fortress for their city, joined to the line of 
fortification by two walls reaching out from the main 
circuit of the fortifications. And thus the tomb seemed 
like a citadel protecting the gate.’ 

From this description and a few hints given by Oonjec- 
travellers who saw the Mausoleum in the Middle eonsti u( - 
Ages, Roman archaeologists ^ have conjecturally recon- Tomk 
structed its original outline. A quadrangular structure 
of dazzling white marble, each side 300 Roman feet 
long and eighty-five feet high, it had upon its sides 
inscriptions to the various Emperors from Trajan to 
Severus who were buried within its walls. At the 
corners of this structure were equestrian statues of 
four Emperors. Above, two circular buildings, one 
over the other, were surrounded with colonnades and 
peopled with marble statues. Over all rose a conical 
cupola whose summit was 300 feet above the ground, 
so that it might be said of this Mausoleum as of the 
City in the Revelation, ‘ The length and the breadth 
and the height of it were equal.’ Visitors to the 
gardens of the Vatican may still see there a bronze 

^ Especially Caniua (Edifizi, ccboodv), whose description I folloM' 
with, confidence. 


N 2 
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BOOK V. fir-cone, eight feet high, which according to tradition 
- — once surmounted the cupola of Hadrian’s Tomb. 

(iothio Towards this tomb-fortress, then, swarmed the Gothic 
the'Tomb their camp in the Neronian gardens. They 

had no elaborate engines like their brethren on the 
other side of the river, but they had ladders and bows 
in abundance, and hoped easily to overpower the 
scanty forces of the defenders. A long colonnade 
led from the Aelian Bridge to the great Basilica of 
St. Peter, sheltered by which they approached close 
under the walls of the Tomb before they were per- 
ceived by the garrison. They were then too near for 
the balistae to be used against them with effect, the 
bolts discharged by those unwieldy engines flying over 
the heads of the assailants. The arrows shot from 
the bows of the Imperial soldiers could not pierce the 
large oblong shields of the Goths, which reminded 
Procopius of the enormous bucklers ^ that he had seen 
used in the Persian wars. Moreover, the quadrangular 
shape of the building which they had to defend put 
the garrison at a disadvantage, since, when they were 
facing the foe on one side, they continually found 
themselves taken in rear by the assailants on the 
opposite quarter. Altogether, things looked ill for the 
defenders of the Tomb, till a sudden instinct drove 
them to the statues ; that silent marble chorus which 
The stood watching the terrible drama. Tearinsr these 
thrown dowii iroHi thcir bases and breaking the larger figures 
into fragments, they hurled them down upon the eager 
Gothic host. At once the exultation of the latter 
was turned into panic. They drew back from the 
avalanche of sculpture. They retreated within range 
^ OvSh^ iXacrcro/i^ovs rwv iy Ilc/xTats Beppetov (De B. G. 1 22 ), 
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of the balistae. The garrison plied these engines with book v. 

desperate energy, and with' shouts discharged their - 

arrows also against the enemy, whose shields now no 
longer formed the compact testudo w'hich had before 
resisted their missiles. At this moment Constantine The uotus 
appeared upon the scene and turned repulse into 
defeat. The Tomb of Hadrian was saved, but at 
a price which would have caused a bitter pang to the 
artistic Emperor who raised and adorned that mighty 
Mausoleum h 

Thus, on both sides of the Tiber, the confident onset Complete 
of the Goths had ended in utter failure. The battle, of the 
which began with early dawn, lasted till evening 
twilight. All night long the flare of the burning 
engines of the Goths reddened the sky. All night 
rose the contrasted clamours of the two armies ; from 
the battlements of the city, the cheers and the rude 
songs in which the Romans praised the fame of their 
hero-general ; from the Gothic camps the lamentation 
for the fallen, the groans of the wounded, the hurrying 
steps of men rushing to and fro to bring aid to their 
agonising comrades. 

It was asserted by the Romans, and, according to 
Procopius, admitted by the Gothic leaders, that on 
this day 30,000 of the barbarians were stretched 
dead upon the field, beside the vast numbers of the 
wounded. 

^ The Barberini Faun at Munich and the Dancing Faun at 
Florence were brought from the fosse below the Tomb of 
Hadrian, and may have been two of the statues hurled on the 
heads of the Goths. 
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fro™ their camp in the Neronian gardens. They 
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other side of the river, but they had huiders and bows 
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scanty forces of the defenders. A long colonmule 
led from the Aelian Bridge to the gix^at Basilica of 
St. Peter, sheltered by which they approached clf>s(* 
under the walls of the Tomb h(*f(»i'e they wen* per- 
ceived by the garrison. They were then too near for 
the balistae to be used agfiinst them with etre<*t, (he 
bolts discharged by those unwittldy tmgines dying f)ver 
the heads of the assailants. Tlu; arr-ows shot from 
the bows of the Imperial soldiers could not piercf* the 
large oblong shields of the Goths, which rernindtfd 
Procopius of the eiiormous bucklers ’ that he fuel H(*en 
rxsed in the Persian wars. Moreovtu-, tin* (juadra.jigular 
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opposite (piarter. Altogether, things looked ill for the 
defenders of the Tomb, till a sudden instinet drove 
them to the stsitues ; that silent marhhs (dioruK wldelt 
JtotuoH watching the terrible drama. Tearing these 

thrown down from their htises and hrttaking the larger figure, s 
into fragments, they hurled tliem down up«m the eager 
Gothic host. At once the exultation of the latter 
was turaed into panic. Tliey drtw hirnk fnun the 
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‘ OfiSiv l\maQ}ilvovt tuv iv Ili/Krtu? Upfnm (I>*< ft G. {, aa). 
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desperate energy, and with' shouts discharged their ’ - 

arrows also against the enemy, whose shields now no 
longer formed the compact testudo which had before 
resisted tbeir missiles. At this moment Constantine tuo ootus 
appeared upon the scene and turned repulse into "P"'**®**' 
defeat. The Tomb of Hadrian was saved, but at 
a price which would have caused a bitter pang to the 
artistic Emperor who raised and adorned that mighty 
Mausoleum h 

Thus, on both sides of the Tiber, the confident onset Compict« 
of the Goths had ended in utter failure. The battle, of the' 
which began with early dawn, lasted till evening 
twilight. All night long the flare of the burning 
engines of the Goths reddened the sky. All night 
rose the contrasted clamours of the two armies ; from 
the battlements of the city, the cheers and the rude 
songs in which the iiomans praised the fame of tlieir 
hero-general ; from the Gothic camps the lamentation 
for the fallen, the groans of the wounded, the hurrying 
steps of men rushing to and fro to bring aid to their 
agonising comrades. 

It was asserted by the Homans, and, according to 
Procopius, admitted by the Gothic leaders, that on 
this day 30,000 of the l)arbarian8 were stretched 
dead upon the field, beside the vast numbers of the 
wounded. 

^ The Barberini Faiin at Munich and the Dancing Faun at 
Florence were brought from the Fobbo below tlm Tomb of 
Hadrian, and may have been two of the statues hurled on the 
heads of the Goths. 
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Peocopids, De Bello Gotthico, i. 24-ii. 2. 

Aftbe, the Gothic assault was repulsed, Belisarius 
sent a messenger to J ustinian with a letter announcing 
the victoiy and praying for reinforcements. The letter, 
which was probably composed by Procopius himself, is 
worth reading, especially as it helps us to understand 
the light in which the invasion of Italy was regarded 
at Constantinople. ‘The King shall enjoy his own 
again ’ was the key-note of all the Imperial proceed- 
ings both at Carthage and at Pome. It was not a 
young and vigorous nationality, with a fair prospect of 
an honourable career, that Justinian and his generals 
seemed to themselves to be suppressing. It was 
simply an inalienable right that they were asserting, 
a right that generations of barbaric domination could 
not weaken, the right of the Imperator Romanus to 
Pome and to every country that her legions had once 
subdued. 

‘We have arrived in Italy’ (said Belisarius) ‘in 
obedience to your orders, and after possessing our- 
selves of a large extent of its territory have also taken 
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Rome, driving away the barbarians whom we found 

there, whose captain, Leuderis, we lately sent to you. 

Owing, however, to the large number of soldiers whom 
we have had to detach for garrison duty in the various 
towns of Italy and Sicily which have taken, our 
force here is dwindled to 5000 men. The enemy has 
come against us with an army 1 50,000 strong ; and in 
the first engagement, when we went out to reconnoitre 
by the banks of the Tiber, being forced, contrary to 
our intention, to fight, we w'ere very nearly buried 
under the multitude of their spears. Then, when the 
barbarians tried a general assault upon our walls with 
all their forces and with many engines of war, they 
were within a little of capturing us and the city at 
the first rush. Some good fortune however (for one 
must refer to Fortune not to our valour the accom- 
plishment of a deed which in the nature of things was 
not to be expected) saved us from their hands. 

‘ So far however, whether Valour or Fortune have 
decided the struggle, your affairs have gone as well as 
could be desired, but I should like that this success 
should continue in days to come. I will say without 
concealment what I think you ought now to do, know- 
ing well that human affairs turn out as God wills, but 
knowing also that those who preside over the destinies 
of nations are judged according to the event of their 
enterprises, be that event good or bad. I pray you, 
then, let arms and soldiers be sent to us in such 
numbers that we may no longer have to continue the 
war on terms of such terrible inequality with our 
enemies. For it is not right to trust everything to 
Fortune, since if she favours us at one time she will 
turn her back upon us at another. But 1 pray you, 
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BOOK V. 0 Emperor, to let this thought into your mind, that 

1- if the barharians should now vanquish us, not only 

shall we he driven out of your own Italy and lose our 
army too, but deep disgrace will accrue to us all as 
the result of our actions. We shall certainly be 
thought to have ruined the Homans who have pre- 
ferred loyalty to your Empire above tbeir o'\^n safety. 
And thus even the good luck which has attended us 
so far will prove in the end calamitous to our Mends. 
If we had failed in our attempts on Home, on Cam- 
pania, or on Sicily, we should only have had the slight 
mortification of not being able to appropriate the 
possessions of others. Very different will be our feel- 
ings now when we lose what we have learned to look 
upon as our own, and drag those who have trusted us 
down into the same abyss of ruin. 

‘Consider this too, I pray you, that it is only the 
good-will of the citizens which has enabled us to hold 
Rome for ever so short a time against the myriads 
who besiege it. With a wide extent of open country 
round it, with no access to the sea, shut off from 
supplies, we could do nothing if the citizens were 
hostile. They are still animated by friendly feelings 
towards us, but if their hardships should be greatly 
prolonged it is only natural that they should choose 
for themselves the easier lot. Eor a recently formed 
friendship like theirs requires prosperity to enable it 
to endure : and the Romans especially may be com- 
pelled by hunger to do many things which are very 
contrary to their inclination. 

‘ To conclude : I know that I am bound to sacrifice 
life itself to your Majesty, and therefore no man shall 
force me, living, from this place. But consider, I pray 
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you, wliat kind of fame would accrue to Justinian from book v. 
such an end to the career of Belisarius — 

The effect of this letter was to accelerate the pre- ^einforee- 
parations already made for reinforcing the gallant 
band in Rome. Valerian and Martin had been sent, constan- 

tiiiople. 

late in 536, with ships and men to the help of 
Belisai’ius, but, fearing to face the winter storms, had 
lingered on the coast of Aetolia. They now received 
a message from the Emperor to quicken their move- 
ments ; and at the same time the spirits of the general 
and the citizens were raised by the tidings that re- 
inforcements were on their way to relieve them. 

On the very next day after the failure of the Gothic Kon-eom- 
assault the unmenaced gates of Rome opened, and sent out 
a troop of aged men, women, and children, set forth 
from the city. Some went out by the Appian Gate 
and along the Appian Way, others went forth by the 
Porta Portuensis and sailed down the Tiber to the sea. 

They were accompanied by all the slaves, male and 
female, except such of the former as Belisarius had 
impressed for the defence of the walls. Even the 
soldiers had to part with the servants who generally 
followed them to war. In thus immediately sending 
the useless mouths out of Rome Belisarius showed his 
prompt appreciation of the necessities of his position. 

He had repelled an assault ; he would now guard as 
well as he might against the dangers of a blockade. 

Had Witigis been as great a master as Belisarius of 
the cruel logic of war, he would undoubtedly have 
prevented the Byzantine general from disencumbering 

^ ’Eyw ovv otSa Odvarov 6(j>eiX(ji)v ttJ <rfj jBacnXeiq,, /cat Sta rouro 
fwi/ra iJL€ ov§€ts av i^eXeiv Svyairo. S/coTret Se OTroiav croc ttotc 

B6^av T7 Toiavrrf BcXtcraptov TeXevTT} (De B. G. i. 24), 
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BooKV. himself of the multitude, who by their necessities 
_ — would have been the most effectual allies of the Goths 
inside the city. Imperfect as was the Gothic line of 
circumvallation, it is impossible to believe that more 
than 100,000 warriors, including a large body of 
cavalry, could not by occupying the main roads have 
prevented at least some of a large and defenceless 
multitude from escaping, and have driven them back 
within the walls of Rome. But, in fact, all of them, 
without fear or molestation, reached the friendly 
shelter of the cities of Campania, or crossed the straits 
and took refuge in Sicily. 

The ooths The fact seems to have been that, except by a series 
Poito. of brave and blundering assaults upon the actual walls 
of the city, the Goths, or perhaps we should rather 
say the Gothic King, had no notion how to handle the 
siege. One right step indeed he took, in view of the 
Twenty- now iiecessary blockade. Three days after the failure 
of the 01 the assault he sent a body of troops to Portus, 
which they found practically undefended, notwith- 
standmg its massive wall (the ruins of which are still 
visible), and it was at once occupied by them with 
a garrison of looo men. Procopius is of opinion that 
even 300 Roman soldiers would have been sufficient to 
defend Portus, but they could not be spared by Beli- 
sarius from the yet more pressing duty of watching on 
the Roman ramparts. The occupation of Portus caused 
great inconvenience to the Romans, although they still 
remained in possession of Ostia and the neighbouring 
harbour of Antium. From Portus (which since the 
second century had practically displaced Ostia as the 
chief emporium of Rome) merchants were accustomed 
to bring all heavy cargoes up the Tiber in barges 
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drawn by oxen, for which there was an excellent tow'- book v. 

Ch 8 

path all along the right bank of the river. From Ostia, - — 
on the other hand, merchandise had to be brought in 
skiffs dependent on the favour of the wind, which, owing 
to the winding character of the river, seldom served 
them for a straight run from the harbour to the city. 

Besides the occupation of Portus, Witigis could Murder 
bethink him of no better device to annoy the Romans hostage*,, 
than the cruel and senseless one of murdering their 
hostages. He sent orders to Ravenna that all the 
Senators whom he had confined there at the outbreak 
of the war should be put to death. A few escaped to 
Milan, having had some warning of their impending 
fate. Among them were a certain Cerventinus, and 
Reparatus a brother of the deacon Vigilius, who was 
in a few months to become Pope. The others all 
perished, and with them went the Goth’s last chance 
of ruling the Roman otherwise than by fear. 

Meanwhile the Gothic blockade, into which the Ti^dity 
siege was resolving itself, was of the feeblest and most siegers, 
inefi&cient kind. Leaving all the praise of dasb and 
daring to the scanty bands of their enemies, the Goths 
clung timidly to their unwieldy camps, in which no 
doubt already pestilence was lurking. They never 
ventured forth by night, seldom except in large com- 
panies by day. The light Moorish horsemen were 
their especial terror. K a Goth wandered forth into 
the Campagna alone, to cut fodder for his horse or to 
bring one of the oxen in from pasture, he was almost 
sure to see one of these children of the desert bearing 
down upon him. With one cast of the Moor’s lance 
the Goth was slain, his arms and his barbaric adorn- 
ments were stripped from him, and the Moor was off 
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- - ~ ' could be upon bis track. 

Defenee of Belisarius, On the other hand, organised his defence 
the walls, of the city so thoroughly as to leave as little as possible 
to the caprice of Fortune. To prevent his own little 
band of soldiers from being worn out by continual 
sentinel-duty, especially at night, and at the same 
time to keep from starvation the Roman proletariat, 
all of whose ordinary work w^as stopped by the siege, 
he instituted a kind of National Guard. He mixed 
a certain number of these citizen soldiers with his 
regular troops, paying each of them a small sum for 
his daily maintenance, and dividing the whole amalga- 
mated force into companies, to each of whom was 
assigned the duty of guarding a particular portion of 
the walls by day or by night. To obviate the danger 
of treachery, these companies were shifted every 
fortnight to some part of the circuit at a considerable 
distance from that which they last guarded. After 
the 'same interval the keys of every gate of the city 
were brought to him, melted down and cast afresh 
with different wards, the locks of coirrse being altered 
to suit them. The names of the sentinels were entered 
upon a list which was called over each day. The place 
of any absent soldier or citizen was at once filled up, 
and he was summoned to the general’s quarters to be 
punished, perhaps capitally punished, for his delin- 
quency. All the night, bands of music played at 
intervals along the walls, to keep the defenders awake 
and to cheer their drooping courage. All night too, 
the Moors, the terrible Moors, were instructed to prowl 
round the base of the walls, accompanied by blood- 
hounds, in order to detect any attempt by the Goths 
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at a nocturnal escalade. About this time a curious book v. 

attempt was made, ■which shows that there was still i- 

an undercurrent of the old Paganism in the apparently 
Christian and Orthodox City. The little square temple 

^ gates 

of Janus, nearly coeval with the Pepublic, still stood of 

, * temple of 

in the Forum in front of the Senate-house and a little Janus, 
above the Tria Fata or temple of the Fates. The 
temple was all overlaid with brass ; of brass was the 
double-faced statue of Janus, seven and a-half feet 
high, which stood within it, looking with one face to 
the rising and with one to the setting sun ; of brass 
were the renowned gates which the Romans of old 
shut only in time of peace, when all good things 
abounded, and opened in time of war. Since the 
citizens of Rome had become zealous above all others 
in their attachment to Christianity, these gates had 
been kept equally shut whether peace or war were in 
the land. Now, however, some secret votaries of the 
old faith tried, probably under cover of night, to open 
these brazen gates, that the god might march out as 
of old to help the Roman armies. They did not 
succeed in opening wide the massive doors, but they 
seem to have wrenched them a little from their hinges, 
so that they would no longer shut tightly as afore- 
time ; an apt symbol of the troubled state of things, 
neither settled peace nor victorious war, which was 
for many centuries to prevail in Rome. This evidence 
of stiU existing Paganism must have shocked the 
servants of the pious Justinian; but owing to the 
troublous state of affairs no enquiry was made as to 
the authors of the deedh 

' This temple of Janus— the most celebrated but not the only 
one in Eome— must have stood a little to the right of the Arch of 
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BOOKV At length, on the forty-first day from the com- 

1, mencement of the siege, the long-looked-for i-einforce- 

. , ments nuder Martin and Valerian arrived in Rome. 

Imperial They Were hut 1600 men after all, but they were 
cavalry troops, hardy horsemen from the regions 
April, 537. beyond the Danube, Huns, Sclavonians, and Antes ^ ; 
and their arrival brought joy to the heart of Beli- 
sarius, who decided that now the time was come for 
attempting offensive operations against the enemy. 
Belisariua The first sallying party was under the command of 
S.111.V. ‘ Trajan, one of the bodyguard of the General, a brave 
and capable man. He was ordered to lead forth 200 
light-armed horsemen from the Salarian Gate, and to 
occupy a little eminence near to one of the Gothic 
camps. There was to be no hand-to-hand fighting; 
neither sword nor spear was to be used ; only each 
man’s bow was to discharge as many arrows as pos- 
sible, and when these were exhausted the soldiers were 
to seek safety in flight. These orders were obeyed. 
Each Roman arrow transfixed some Gothic warrior 
or his steed. When their quivers were empty, the 
skirmishers hastened back under the shelter of the 
walls of the city. The Goths pursued, but soon found 
themselves within range of the balistae, which were in 
full activity on the battlements. It was believed in 
the Roman camp that 1000 of their enemies had been 
laid low by this day’s doings. 

Septimius Severus (as one looks towards tire Capitol and a little 
in front of the Mamertine Prison. No traces whatever of it or of 
the Tria Pata appear to have been discovered. 

' A people akin to the Sclavonians, who dwelt at this time, 
according to Jordanes (De Eeb. G-et. v), between the Dniester and 
the Dnieper on the shores of the Black Sea. 
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A second sortie under Mundilas and Diogenes and 
a third under Wilas, all three brave guardsmen of 
Belisarius, were equally destructive to the enemy, and 
the result was achieved with equally little cost to the 
troops, 300 strong in each case, by whom the sortie 
was effected. 

Seeing the success of these manoeuvres, Witigis, who 
had not yet apprehended the difference of training and 
equipment between his countrymen and the Impe- 
rialists, thought he could not do better than imitate 
them Victory was evidently to be had if a general 
made his army small enough : and he accordingly sent 
500 horsemen with oi’ders to go as near as they could 
to the walls, without coming within range of the 
balistae, and avenge upon the Romans all the evils 
which they had suffered at their hands. The Goths 
accordingly took up their position on a little rising 
ground ; and Belisarius, perceiving them, sent Bessas 
with 1000 men to steal round and take them in rear. 
The Goths soon found themselves overmastered ; many 
of them fell ; the rest fled to their camp and were 
upbraided by Witigis for their cowardice. ‘Why 
could not they win a victory with a handful of men 
as the troops on the other side did?’ So did the 
clumsy workman quarrel with his tools. Three days 
after he got together another band of 500 men, 
picking them from each of the Gothic camps that 
he might be sure to have some valiant men among 
them, and sent them with the same general direc- 
tions, ‘ to do brave deeds against the enemy.’ When 
they drew near, Belisarius sent 1 500 horsemen against 
them under the newly-arrived generals Martin and 
Valerian. An equestrian battle ensued. Again the 
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BOOK V. Goths, hopelessly outnumbered, were easily put to 
flight, and great numbers of them were slain. 

Not in the Gothic camp only did this uniform sue- 

CiUlfee of 1 i 1 j. 

the uni- cess of the Imperial troops, apparently on the most 

form snpe- ^ ^ . i i 

iiontyof different lines of encounter, excite much and eager 
jieiiaiists. questioning : the Roman citizens, whose former criti- 
cisms had given place to abject admiration, attributed 
it all to the marvellous genius of Belisarius. In the 
Pincian Palace, however, the question was earnestly 
debated by the friends of the General. Upon this 
occasion it was that Belisarius expressed that opinion 
which has been already quoted h that the superiority 
of the Imperial army in mounted archers^ was the 
cause of its unvarying victories over the Goths, 
whether the battles were fought by larger or smaller 
bodies of men. 

Over-con- The repeated and brilliant successes of the Imperial 
fhe impi troops Were almost as embarrassing to Belisarius as to 
uai troops Gothic King, though in a different way. They 
fostered both in officers and soldiers such an over- 
weening contempt of the barbarians, that now nothing 
would satisfy them but to be led forth to a regular 
pitched battle under the walls of Rome, and make an 
end once for all of the presumptuous besiegers. The 
method which Belisarius preferred, and which was far 
s4fer, was to wear out the barbarians by an incessant 
succession of such movements as Shakespeare indi- 
cates by ‘ alarums, excursions.’ He dreaded putting 
Fortune to the test with the .whole of his little army 
at once. He found, however, at last that to keep 
that army at all in hand it was necessary (as it had 
been at the battle of Sura) to yield to their wish in 
^ See p. 7. ^ hnroTO^oTau 
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this thing ; and he indulged the hope that their con- book v 
fidence of victory might be one powerful factor in the 
process which would enable him to secui’e it. Still 
he would have made his grand attack somewhat by 
way of a surprise, but was foiled in this endeavour 
by the information given by deserters to the Goths, 

At length, therefore, he resigned himself to fight Piepaia- 
a regular pitched battle with full notice on either 
side. The customary harangues were delivered by 
each commander. Belisarius reminded his soldiers Speed, of 
that this battle was one of their own seeking, and 
that they would have to justify the advice which they 
had ventured to give, and to maintain the credit of 
their previous victories, by their conduct on that 
day. He bade them not spare either horse or javelin 
or bow in the coming fray, since all such losses should 
be abundantly made up to them out of his military 
stores. The purport of the speech of Witigis — if Pro- Sppeeh of 
copius’s account of it be not a mere rhetorical exer- 
else — was to assure his brethren in arms that it was 
no selfish care for his crown and dignity which made 
him the humble suitor for their best assistance on 
that day. ‘ For the loss of life or kingship I care not ; 
nay, I would pray to put off this purple robe to-day if 
only I were assured that it would hang upon Gothic 
shoulders to-morrow. Even Theodahad’s end seems 
to me an enviable one, since he died by Gothic hands 
and lost life and power by the same stroke. But 
what I cannot bear to contemplate is ruin falling not 
only on me but on my race. I think of the calamity 
of the V andals, and imagine that I see you and your 
sons carried away into captivity, your wives suffering 
the last indignities from our implacable foes, myself 
TOL. IV. o 
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BOOK V. and my wife, the grand-daughter of the great Theo- 

1_ doric, led whithersoever the insulting conqueror shall 

please to order. Think of all these things, my country- 
men, and vow in your own hearts that you will die 
on this field of battle rather than they shall come 
to pass. If this he your determination, an easy 
victory is yours. Few in number are the enemy, and 
after all they are but Greeks and Greek-like people. 
The only thing which keeps them together is a vain 
confidence derived from some recent disasters of ours. 
Be true to yourselves, and you wall soon shatter that 
confidence and inflict a signal punishment upon them 
for all the insults that we have received at their hands.’ 


Airange- 
ment of 
the Gothic 
troops. 


Disposi- 
tions made 
by Beli- 
sarms. 


After this harangue Witigis drew up his army in 
line of battle, the infantry in the middle, the cavalry 
on either wing. He stationed them as near as might 
be to the Gothic camps, in oi'der that when the 
Homans were defeated, as he made no doubt they 
would be, owing to their enormous inferiority in 
numbers, their long flight to the shelter of their walls 
might be as disastrous to them as possible. 

Belisarius on his side determined to make his real 
attack from the Pincian and Salarian Gates. At the 
same time a feigned attack towards the Gothic camp 
under Monte Mario was to be made from the Porta 


Aurelia and the neighbourhood of the Tomb of 
Hadrian. The object of this feigned attack was of 
course to prevent the large number of Goths on the 
right bank of the Tiber from swarming across the 
Milvian Bridge to the assistance of their brethren. 
Strict orders were, however, given to Valentine, who 
commanded the troops in this quarter, on no account 
to advance really within fighting distance of the 
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enemy, but to harass him with a perpetual apparent bookv. 
offer of battle never leading to a decided result. . 

In further pursuance of the same policy the General 
accepted the service of a large number of volunteers 
from among the mechanics of Rome, equipped them 
with shield and spear, and stationed them in front of 
the Pancratian Gate. He placed no reliance on the 
services of these men for actual fighting, utterly un- 
used as they were to the art of war, but he reckoned, 
not without cause, on the effect which the sight of so 
large a body of men would have in preventing the 
Goths from quitting their camp under Monte Mario. 
Meanwhile, the orders to the mechanic-volunteers 
were, not to stir till they should receive the signal 
from him, a signal which he was fully determined 
never to give. 

The battle, according to the original plan of Beli- Battle to 
sarius, was to be fought entirely with cavalry, the arm oavthy 
in which he knew himself to be strongest, many of his 
best foot -soldiers, who were already well-skilled in 
horsemanship, having provided themselves with horses 
at the expense of the enemy, and so turned themselves 
into cavalry. He feared too the instability of such 
infantry as he had, and their liability to sudden panics, 
and therefore determined to keep them near to the 
fosse of the City walls, there to act simply as a slight 
support for any of the cavalry who might chance to be 
thrown into confusion. This intention was changed at The plan 
the last moment— -the General was in a mood that day 
for receiving advice from all quarters — by the earnest 
representations of two valiant Asiatic highlanders, 
Principius a Pisidian, and Tarmutus an Isaurian, whose 
brother Ennes commanded the contingent of those 
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further to lessen the numbers of his gallant little army 

rdvfcl of withdrawing the foot-soldiers, the representatives 
rud T of those mighty legions by which ‘ the Romans of old ’ 

nmtus Pad won their greatness, from active service. They 

asserted their conviction that if, in recent engagements, 
the infantry had done something less than their duty, 
the fault lay not with the common soldiers but with 
the officers, who insisted on being mounted, and who 
were, too often, only looking about for a favourable 
moment for flight. Thus the troops were discouraged, 
because they felt that the men who were giving them 
orders did not share their dangers. But if Belisarius 
would allow these horsemen officers to fight that day 
with the horsemen, and would allow them, Principius 
and Tarmutus, to share on foot the dangers of the men 
under their command, and with them to advance boldly 
against the enemy, they trusted with God’s help to do 
some deeds against them that the world should wot 
of. Belisarius for long would not yield. He loved the 
two valiant highlanders : he was loth to run the risk of 
losing them ; he was also loth to run the risk of losing 
his little army of foot-soldiers. At length, however, 
he consented. He left the smallest possible number 
of soldiers to guard, with the help of the Roman 
populace, the machines on the battlements and at the 
gates : and placing the main body of his infantry under 
the command of Principius and Tarmutus, he gave 
them orders to march behind the cavalry against the 
enemy. Should any portion of the cavalry be put to 
flight they were to open their ranks and let them pass 
through, themselves engaging the enemy till the horse- 
men had time to re-form. 
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It was felt on both sides that this was to be a deci- book v 
sive trial of strength. Witigis had put in battle array 
every man of his army available for service, leaving in 
the camps only the camp-followers and the men who 

. . . . ciaii an<! 

were disabled by their wounds. Early m the morning Saiaiian 
the hostile ranks closed for battle. The troops in 
front of the Pincian and Salarian Gates soon got the 
upper hand of the enemy, among whose clustered 
masses their arrows fell with terrible eftect. But the 
Gothic multitudes were too thick, and the men too 
stout-hearted for even this slaughter to produce com- 
plete rout. As one rank of the barbarians w'as mown 
down, another pressed forward to supply its place. 

Thus the Romans, who had slowly pressed forward, 
found themselves by noon close to the Gothic camp, 
but surrounded still by so compact a body of their foes 
that they began to feel that any pretext which would 
enable them to return in good order under the shelter 
of their walls would be a welcome thing. The heroes 
of this period of the struggle were an Isaurian guards- 
man named Athenodorus and two Cappadocians, Theo- 
doret and Georgius, who darted forth in front of the 
Roman line and with their spears transfixed many of 
the enemy. Thus again the men w'ho came from the 
rough sides of Mount Taurus showed themselves con- 
spicuous among the most warlike spirits of the Imperial 
army. 

While this hot strife was being waged on the north- Battle 
east of the City, strange events were taking place on Mwite 
the other side of the river in the Neronian plain under 
Monte Mario. Here the Gothic general Marcias had 
been enjoined by his King to play a waiting game, 
and above all things to watch the Milvian Bridge in 
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— their countrymen. The Romans, it will be remembered, 

had received a similar order from their general, and it 
might therefore have been expected that there would 
be no battle. But as the day wore on, it chanced that 
one of the feigned assaults of the Roman troops was 
turned into a real one by the sudden giving way of 
the Gothic rairks. The flying Goths were unable to 
reach their camp, but turned and re-fonned upon one 
of the hills in the neighbourhood of the Monte Mario. 
Among the Roman troops were many sailors and slaves 
acting the soldier for the first time, and ignorant of 
discipline. Possibly, though this is not expressly 
stated, some of the mechanic crew who were stationed 


in front of the Pancratian Gate joined in the pursuit. 
At any rate the successful Romans soon became quite 
unmanageable by their leaders. The loudly-shouted 
commands of their general, Valentine, were unheard 
or disregarded. They did not concern themselves with 
the slaughter of the flying Goths. They did not press 
on to seize and cross the Milvian Bridge, in which 
case their opportune assistance to Belisarius might 
almost have enabled him to end the war at a stroke. 


They only occupied themselves with the plunder of the 
Gothic camp, where silver vessels and many other 
precious things (evidences of the enriching effect of the 
loirg peace on the Ostrogothic warriors) attracted their 
greedy eyes. The natural consequence followed. The 
Goths, so long left unmolested, and leisurely re-forming 
on Monte Mario, looked on for a time quietly ac the 
plunder of their camp. Then taking heart from their 
long reprieve, and reading the signs of disorder in the 
hostile forces, they dashed on with a savage yell. 
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leaped the ramparts of their camp, and scattered the book v. 

invaders of it like chaff before the wind. Silver vessels 

and golden trappings, all the spoils for the sake of 
which the greedy crew had sacrificed the chance of a 
splendid victory, were dashed in terror to the ground, 
while the slaves and sailors dressed up in military 
garb fled on all sides in utter rout and confusion from 
the camp, or fell by hundreds under the Gothic sword. 

The day’s fighting on the Neronian Plain had been 
a series of blunders on both sides, but the eventual 
victory rested with the side which made fewest, 

Marcias and his Goths. 

At the same time the fortunes of the Imperial army General 
on the north-east of the city began to decline. The imperui 
Goths, driven to bay at the rampart of their camp, 
formed a testudo with their shields and succeeded in 
withstanding the Roman onset, and in slaying many 
men and many horses. The smallness of the attacking 
army became more and more terribly apparent both to 
itself and the enemy ; and at length the right wing of 
the Gothic cavalry, bending round, charged the Romans 
in flank. They broke and fled. The cavalry reached 
the ranks of the supporting infantry, who did not 
support them, but turned and fled likewise ; and soon 
the whole Roman army, horse and foot, generals and 
common soldiers, were in headlong flight toward the 
City walls. 

Like Nolan at the charge of Balaklava, Principius Death of 
and Tarmutus atoned by a brave death for the dis- and^Tai--'^^ 
astrous counsels which in all good faith they had given 
to the General. With a little knot of faithful friends 
they for a time arrested the headlong torrent of 
the Gothic pursuit, and the delay thus caused saved 
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numberless lives in the Imperial army. Then Prin- 
cipius fell, hacked to pieces by countless wounds, and 
forty-two of his brave foot-soldiers fell around him. 
Tarmutus with two Isaurian javelins in his hand long 
kept the enemy at bay. He found his strength failing 
him, and was just about to sink down in exhaustion, 
when a charge of his brother Ennes, at the head of 
some of his cavalry, gave him a few moments’ relief. 
Then plucking up heart again, he shook himself loose 
from his pursuers and I'an at full speed (he was ever 
swift of foot) towards the walls of the City. He 
reached the Pincian Gate, pierced with many wounds 
and bedabbled with gore, but still holding his two 
Isaurian javelins in his hand. At the gate he fell 
down fainting. His comrades thought him dead, but 
laid him on a shield and bore him into the City. He 
was not dead, however : he still breathed ; but two 
days afterwards he expired of his wounds, leaving a 
name memorable to the whole army, but especially to 
his trusty Isaurian comrades. 

The soldiers who had already entered the City shut 
the gates with a clash, and refused to let the fugitives 
enter, lest the Goths should enter with them. Panic- 
stricken, and with scarcely a thought of self-defence, 
the defeated soldiers huddled up under the shelter of 
the walls, their spears aU broken or cast away in the 
flight, their bows useless by reason of the dense masses 
in which they w^ere packed together. The Goths 
appeared in menacing attitude at the outer edge of 
the fosse. Had they poured down across it, as they 
were at first minded to, they might have well-nigh 
annihilated the army of Belisarius. But when they 
saw the citizens and the soldiers within the City 
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clustering more thickly upon the walls, afraid of the 

terrible balistae they retired, indulging only in the 

luxury of taunts and epithets of barbarian scorn hurled 
at the beaten army. 

The events of the day had fully justified the intuitive 
judgment of Belisarius. The besieged, though terrible 
in skirmishes and sudden excursions, were too few in 
number for a pitched battle. ‘The fight,’ says Pro- 
copius, ‘ which began at the camps of the barbarians 
ended in the trench and close to the walls of the Cityb’ 

After this disastrous day the Imperial troops re-Theimpp- 
verted to their old method of unexpected sallies by Revert tlf 
small bodies of troops, and practised it with much of former 
their former success. There is something of a Homeric, 
something of a mediaeval character in the stories which 
Procopius tells us of this period of the siege. No masses 
of troops were engaged on either side. Infantry were 
unused, save that a few bold and fleet-footed soldiers 
generally accompanied the horsemen. Single combats 
between great champions on horseback on either side 
were the order of the day. 

Thus in one sally the general Bessas transfixed three 
of the bravest of the Gothic horsemen in succession 
with his spear, and with little aid from his followers 
put the rest of their squadron to flight. Thus also Brave 
Chorsamantis, a Hun and one of the body-guard ofcuorsa- 
Belisarius, in a charge on the Neronian Plain pursued 
too far, and was separated from his comrades. Seeing 
this the Goths closed round him, but he, standing on 
his defence, slew the foremost of their band. They 
wavered and fled before him. Drawing near to the 
walls of their camp and feeling that the eyes of their 

^ Here ends the First Book of the Gothic War of Procopius. 
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■- fellows were upon them, they turned, for very shame 
- that so many should be chased by one. Again he slew 
their bravest, and again they fled. Thus he pursued 
them up to the very gates of the camp, and then 
returned across the plain unharmed. Soon after, in 
another combat, a Gothic arrow pierced his left thigh, 
penetrating even to the hone. The army surgeons 
insisted upon a rest of several days after so grave an 
injury, but the sturdy barbarian bore with impatience 
so long a seclusion from the delights of battle, and was 
often heard to murmur, ‘ I will make those Gothic 
fellows pay for my wounded leg.’ Before long the 
wound healed and he was out of the doctors’ hands. 
One day at the noontide meal, according to his usual 
custom, he became intoxicated, and determined that 
he would sally forth alone against the enemy, and, as 
he said over and over again to himself in the thick 
tones of a drunkard, ‘ make them pay for my leg.’ 
Riding down to the Pincian Gate he declared that he 
was sent by the General to go forth against the enemy. 
The sentinels, not daring to challenge the assertion of 
one of the body-guard of Belisarius, and perhaps not 
perceiving his drunken condition, allowed him to pass 
through the gate. When the Goths saw a solitary 
figure riding forth from the city their first thought 
was ‘Here comes a deserter,’ but the bent bow and 
flying arrows of Chorsamantis soon undeceived them. 
Twenty of them came against him, whom he easily 
dispersed. He rode leisurely forward to the camp. 
The Romans from the ramparts, not recognising who 
he was, took him for some madman. Soon he was 
surrounded by the outstreaming Goths, and after per- 
forming prodigies of valour fell dead amid a ring of 
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slaughtered enemies, leaving a name to be celebrated book v 

for many a day in the camp-fire songs of his savage h_ 

countrymen. 

In reading this and many similar stories told us by 
Procopius we are of course bound to remember that 
we do not hear the Gothic accounts of their own 
exploits, accounts which might sometimes exhibit a 
Gothic champion chasing scores of flying Byzantines. 

But after making all needful abatement on this ac- 
count, we shall probably be safe in supposing that the 
balance of hardihood, of wild reckless daring, was on 
the side of the Imperial army. Though the members 
of it called themselves Homans they were really for 
the most part, like Chorsamantis, barbarians, fresher 
from the wilderness than the Ostrogothic soldiers, 
every one of whom had been born and bred amid the 
delights of Italy. And the stern stuff of which the 
Imperial soldiers were made was tempered and pointed 
by what still remained of Homan discipline, and driven 
by the matchless skill of Belisarius straight to the 
heart of the foe. 

On another occasion the general Constantine, per- Constan- 
haps desiring to vie with the achievements of his rival ins Huns. 
Bessas, sallied out with a small body of Huns from the 
Porta Aurelia and found himself surrounded by a large 
troop of the enemy. To preserve himself from being 
attacked on all sides he retreated with his men into 
one of the narrow streets opening on Nero’s Stadium \ 

^ The exact position of this ^ Stadium of ISTero ’ does not seem 
to he clearly ascertained. Canina (Edifizi, iii. 54) makes it the 
same building as the Cajanum or Stadium of Caligula and places 
it on the site of the Vatican Palace. We might have thought 
this too lofty a position for a building which was iv Nepcovos TreStcp: 
but Procopius seems to apply this term (equivalent to Campus 
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Here his men, dismounting, discharged their arrows at 
the enemy, who menaced them from the opposite ends 
of the street. The Goths thought, ‘ Their quivers must 
soon he empty, and then we will rush in upon them 
from both sides and destroy them.’ But such was the 
deadly effect of the Hunnish missiles that the Goths 
found before long that their number was reduced more 
than one half. Night was closing in. They were 
seized with panic and fled. The pursuing Huns still 
aimed their deadly arrows at the backs of the flying- 
foe. Thus after effecting a frightful slaughter among 
the Goths, Constantine with his ‘Massagetic ’ horsemen 
returned in safety to Rome that night ‘. 

At another time it befell that Peranius, the general 
who came from the slopes of Caucasus, headed a sortie 
from the Salarian Gate. It was at first successful, and 
the Goths fled before the Romans. Then, when the 
sun was going down, the tide of battle turned. An 
Imperial soldier flying headlong before the Goths fell 
unawares into an undei'ground vault prepared by ‘ the 
Romans of old’ as a magazine for corn. Unable to 
climb the steep sides of the vault, and afraid to call for 
help, he passed all night in that confinement, in evil case. 
Next day another Roman sortie, more successful than 
the last, sent the Goths flying over the same tract of 
country, and lo ! a Gothic soldier fell headlong into 
the same vault. The two companions in misfortune 
began to consult as to their means of escape, and 
bound themselves by solemn vows each to be as careful 

Xcronianm) to a large tract of country on the right bank of the 
Tiber, stretching from the Ponte Molle to St. Peter's. 

^ Procopius, De B. Gr. ii. i. This is one of the many passages 
which show that Proco|)iiis uses the name Massagetae as equivalent 
to Huns. 
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for his companion’s safety as his own. Then they bookv. 

both sent up a tremendous shout, w^hich was heard, as 

it chanced, by a band of Gothic soldiers. They came, 
they peeped over the mouth of the vault, and asked in 
Gothic tongue who ever was shouting from that dark- 
some hole. The Goth alone replied, told his tale, and 
begged his comrades to deliver him from that horrible 
pit. They let down ropes into the vault, the ropes 
were made fast, they hauled up a man out of the pit, 
and to their astonishment a Roman soldier stood before 
them. The Roman — who had sagaciously argued that 
if his companion came up first no Gothic soldiers 
would trouble themselves to haul up him — explained 
the strange adventure and besought them to lower 
the ropes again for their own comrade. They did so, 
and when the Goth was drawn up he told them of his 
plighted faith, and entreated them to let his com- 
panion in danger go free. They complied, and the 
Roman returned unharmed to the City. As Ariosto 
sings of FeiTau and Rinaldo, when those fierce enemies 
agreed to roam together in search of Angelica, who 
was beloved by both of them, — 

^ 0 gran bonta de’ cavalieri antiqui ! 

Eran rivali, eran di diversi, 

E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui, 

Per tntta la persona aneo dolersi ; 

E pur per selve oseure, e ealli obliqui 
Insieme van, senza aspetto aversib' 

^ ‘ Oh loyal knights of that long vanished day ! 

Their faiths were two, they wooed one woman’s smile, 

And still they felt rude tokens of their fray, 

The blows which each on other rained erewhile : 

Yet through dark woods by paths that seemed to stray 
They rode, and each nor feared nor harboured guile’ 

(Orlando Furioso, i. 22.) 
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savage hattle-field, as -we read of the vow between the 

two deadly enemies in the vault so loyally observed, 
and we half persuade ourselves that we perceive 
another aura from that still future age when men 
everywhere, recognising that they have all fallen into 
the same pit of ruin and longing for deliverance, shall 
listen to the voice of the Divine Reconciler, ‘ Sirs, ye 
are brethren : why do ye wmong one to another ? ’ 
Euthahus The month of June was now begun. The com- 
to tife^iS^ batants had reached the third month of the siege and 
penaiists finished two years of the war. A certain Euthalius 
had landed at Tarracina’ bringing from Byzantium 
some much-needed treasure for the pay of the soldiers. 
Sknmisii In order to secure for him and for his escort of loo 
his eii- men a safe entrance at nightfall into the city, Belisarius 

T1 fillC© 

harassed the enemy through the long summer’s day 
with incessant expectations of attack, expectations 
which, after the soldiers had taken their mid-day 
meal, were converted into realities. As usual the 
attacks were made on both sides, from the Pincian 
Gate and over the Neronian Plain. At the former 
place the Romans were commanded by three of Beli- 
sarius’s guards, the Persian Artasines, Buchas the 
Hun, and Cutila the Thracian. The tide of war 
rolled backwards and forwards many times, and many 
succours poured forth hoth from the City and from 
the Gothic camp, over both of which the shouts and 
the din of battle resounded. At length the Romans 
stoickm prevailed, and drove back their foes. In this action the 
and Allies. splendid contempt of pain shown hy Cutila and hy 
a brother-guardsman Arzes greatly impressed the mind 
On Uie Appian Way, sixty two miles from Eome 
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of Procopius. Cutila had been wounded by a javelin book v. 
which lodged in his skull. He still took part in the ^ 

fight, and at sunset rode back with his comrades to 
the City, the javelin nodding to and fro in his head 
with every movement of his body. Arzes had received 
a Gothic arrow at the angle of the eye and nose, which 
came with such violence that it almost penetrated to 
the nape of his neck. He too rode back to Rome, like 
Cutila apparently heedless of the weapon which was 
shaking in the wound. 

Meanwhile things were going ill with Martin and Exploits of 
Valerian, who commanded the Imperial troops on the 
Neronian Plain. They were surrounded by large 
numbers of the enemy, and seemed on the point of 
being overwhelmed by them. At this crisis — it was 
now growing late — an opportune charge under Buchas 
the Hun, withdrawn for this purpose from the sortie 
on the other side of the city, saved the day. Buchas 
himself performed prodigies of valour. For a long time 
he alone, though still but a stripling, kept twelve of 
the enemy at bay. At length one Goth was able to 
deal him a slight wound under the right arm-pit, and 
another., a more serious wound, transversely, through 
the muscles of the thigh. By this time, however, he 
and his men had restored the fortunes of the Imperial 
troops. Valerian and Martin rode up with speed, 
scattered the barbarians who surrounded Buchas, and 
led him home between them, each holding one of his 
reins. 

The object of all this bloody skirmishing was at- Euthaims 
tained. Euthalius with the treasure, creeping along treasure 
the Appian Way, stole at nightfall, unperceived, into int^uie 
the City. When all were returned within the walls, 
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ProcopiuSj insatiable in his desire to widen his ex- 

perience of human life, seems to have visited the 
surgical wards. The case of Ai’zes, who was looked 
upon as one of the bravest men in the household of 
Belisarius, gave the surgeons much anxious thought. 
To save the sight of the eye they held to be altogether 
impossible ; but moreover they feared that the lacera- 
tion of the multitude of nei’ves through wdrich the 
arrow must be drawn, if it w'ere extracted, would 

The life cause the death of the patient. A physician, Theo- 

of Aizes , ^ ^ X t/ ^ 

stiveci, ctistus by name, pressed his finger on the nape of his 
neck and asked if that gave him pain. When Arzes 
replied that it did, Theoctistus gave him the glad 
assurance, ‘ Then we shall be able to save your life 
and your eye too.’ At once cutting olf the feather 
end of the arrow where it projected from the face, 
the surgeons dissected the comparatively unsensitive 
tissues at the end of the neck till they grasped the 
triangular point of the arrow, and drawing it out 
endways gave the patient but little pain and left him 

KcaUi of with his eye uninjured and his face unscarred. The 

Oiitilii and *1 1 

Buchas. cases 01 Cutila and Buchas terminated less favourably. 
W^'hen the javelin was drawn from the head of the 
former he fainted. Inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain ^ set in, followed by delirium, and he died 
not many days after. Buchas also died after three 
days, of the terrible hemoirhage from his wounded 
thigh. The physicians assured Procopius that had 
the lance penetrated straight in, his life might have 
been preserved, but the transverse wound was fatal. 

The deaths of these heroes filled the Boman army 

^ ’EttcI Se ot <jyXeyfjia&€Lv ol rfjSe fJt/rjvLjyes yp^avro. 
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with sorrow, which was only initigated by the sounds book v 

of lamentation arising from the Gothic camp. These ’ ^ 

bewailings, not previously heard after much fiercer 
encounters, were due to the exalted rank of the 'amenta- 

tions. 

warriors who had fallen by the sword of Buchas. 

Such were some of the sallies and skirmishes which 
occurred in this memorable siege. Sixty-nine en- 
counters in all took place, and Procopius wisely re- 
marks that it is not needful for him to give the details 
of all of them. He himself, as we shall soon see, left 
the scene of action for a time ; and for some months of 
the remainder of the siege we miss the minute de- 
scriptive touches (though some readers may find them 
tedious) which reveal the personal presence of the 
historiaii in the earlier acts of the great drama. 
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THE BLOCKADE. 

Authorities. 

Sourced .* — 

Plocopius, De Bello Gotthico, ii. 3-10. 

For Papal history, the so-called Anastasins Bibliothecarius, 
Yita Silverii (apud Muratori, hi. 129-130), and the Breviarium 
of Liheratus, cap. xxii. 

In the terrible struggle of the Thirty Years’ War 
there was a memorable interlude when Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstein watched one another for 
eleven weeks before the walls of Nuremberg, the 
Swede in vain attempting to storm the intrenchments 
of the Bohemian, the Bohemian hoping that famine 
and pestilence would force the Swede to move ojff and 
leave Nuremberg to his mercy. That ^ Campaign of 
Famine’ was virtually a drawn game. Gustavus was 
forced to evacuate his position, but Wallenstein’s army 
was so weakened by hunger and disease that he had 
to leave the famine-stricken city unattacked. 

Somewhat similar to this was the ])osition of the 
two armies that now struggled for the possession of 
Rome, It was clear that the Goths could not carry 
the defences of the City by simply rushing up to them 
in undisciplined valour with their rude engines of war, 
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and seeking to swarm over them. It was equally clear 
that the little hand of Belisarius could not heat olF the 
enemy by a pitched battle on the plains of the Cam- 
pagna. The siege must therefore become a mere 
blockade, and the question was which party in the 
course of this blockade would be soonest exhausted. 
In the course of the Crimean War a Bussian diplo- 
matist uttered the famous saying, ‘ My master has 
three good generals, and their names are January, 
February, and March.’ Even so in the dread conflict 
that was impending, two spectral forms, each marshal- 
ling a grim and shadowy army, were to stalk around 
the walls of the City and the six camps of the Goths. 
They would fight on both sides, but the terrible 
question for Belisarius and for Witigis was, to which 
side would they lend the more effectual aid. The 
names, of these two invisible champions were Limos 
and Loimos (Famine and Pestilence). 

Recognising the changed character t)f the siege, 
Witigis took one step which he would have done well 
to have taken three months before, towards completing 
the blockade of Rome. About three and a-half miles 
from the City’ there is a point now marked by a pic- 
turesque mediaeval tower called Tori’e Fiscale, where 
two great lines of aqueducts cross one another, run for 
about 500 yards side by side, and then cross again. 
The lofty arcade of the Anio FTovus and Claudia is one 
of these lines, running at first to the south of its com- 
panion, then north, and then south again. The other 
is the arcade of the Marcian, Tepulan, and Julian 

’ Procopius says fifty stadia, but his memory has clearly played 
him false. Torre Fiscale is a little less than thirty stadia from 
Eome. 
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waters, which has been used by Pope Sixtus V as the 
support of his hastily-constructed aqueduct, the Aqua 
Felice. Even now, in their ruined state, these long 
rows of lofty arches, crossing and re-crossing one 
another, wear an aspect of solemn strength ; and were 
a battle to be fought over this ground to-day they 
might play no unimportant part in the struggle of the 
contending armies. Here then the Goths, filling up 
the lower arches with clay and rubble, fashioned for 
themselves a fortress, rude perchance, but of consider- 
able strength. They placed in it a garrison of 7000 
men, who commanded not only the Via Latina (which 
was absolutely close to the aqueducts), but also the 
Via Appia (which runs nearly parallel to the Latina 
at about a mile’s distance), so effectually that the 
transport of provisions to Pome along either of those 
roads seems to have become practically impossible. 

When the citizens saw these two great roads to the 
south blocked," discouragement began to fill their hearts. 
They had long looked forward to the month of Quin- 
tilis^ — that month which also hore the name of the 
gTeat Julius, and in which they had celebrated for 
a thousand years the victory of the Lake Regillus — as 
the month of their deliverance from the Goths ; and 
indeed a prophecy of the Sibyl was in circulation 
among the remnant of the Patricians which intimated 

' Procopius says tliat the intersection of the aqueducts was 
between the Appian and Latin Ways. This, however, must be 
a slight lapse of memory on his part, like his overstatement of 
the distance from Rome, since Torre Fiscale is actually upon the 
Via Latina or quite close to it. S. Laneiani assures me that there 
is no place prcctseZf/ answering to the description by Procopius at 
all suitable for the purpose. 

- July. 
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not very obscurely that this should come to pass book v. 
Yet Quintilis with its burning heat had come, was — 
passing away, and still the yellow-haired barbarians 
clustered about the walls. So long as the crops stood 

^ ^And in Eonie certain of the Patricians produced oracles of Piocopms 
the Sibyl ajffiLrming that the danger of the city should continue 
only till the month of July. For then a king was to arise for the prophe- 
Eomans, by whose means the Getie fear was to be removed in 
future from Eome. But the Getae mean the Goths. This was 
how the oracle ran : — 

HNTI YIOIMEN ZE (KAI) IBENYO (KAI) KATE 
NHSI rP SOENiniHY ETI 50 niAITIETA’ 

(De B. G. i. 24 ; p. 117.) 

[Oomparetti says on this passage, ^ Only in the Vatican codices 
is any trace preserved of the original Latin script, in great measure 
transformed by the copyists into Greek characters. In Y (the best 
Vatican MS.) we read : — 

HNTI hoiM€N(j€C^lBe I 
NOMCjJUATlHNfoeNiniHV | 

€TlCYni^T<MTeT 

The same with somewhat greater corruption is read in U and W 
(the two other Vatican MSS.). In all the other codices the writing 
is entirely Greek (as above, with slight variations). He deciphers 
it thus — Quintili mense sub novo Eoinanus rege nihil Getieum 
jam metuet.’J 

Procopius goes on to explain that Quintilis meant J uly, but, as 
he says, the whole prophecy was fallacious, for no deliverance 
was wrought in that month ; no king arose to save Eome ; and 
afterwards she suffered as much ‘Getic terror’ under Totila 
as she had ever done under Witigis. But, he continues, it is 
quite impossible to understand any prophecy of the Sibyl till 
after the event. For she observes no order in her predictions, 
but rushes about so wildly from Libya to Persia and from Eome 
to Assyria, and then from Assyria darts off so strangely to 
describe the sufferings of Britain, that it is quite beyond the 
human intellect to understand her meaning till time has made 
it clear. This last hint that the Sibylline prophecies included 
Britain is important (/cal ttoXiv aficjn 'Pwjaatbts fxavrevo/xivrj irpoXiyu 
ra Bpcrraroiv TrdOrj), 
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in the Campagna some slight mitigation of the im- 
pending famine was afforded by bands of daring horse- 
men who rode forth at nightfall, hurriedly reaped the 
standing ears, laid them on their horses’ backs, and 
galloped back to Rome to sell the furtive harvest at 
a high price to the wealthy citizens. But now^ even 
this resource was beginning to fail, and all the citizens, 
rich and poor alike, were being reduced to live on the 
grass which, as Procopius remarks, always, in winter 
and summer alike, covers with its green robe the land 
of the Romans. For animal food the resource of the 
moment was to make a kind of sausage out of the 
flesh of the army-mules which had died of disease. 
Thus was the General, Limos,^ beginning to show him- 
self in great force on the side hostile to Rome. 

Belisarius, who was already sorely harassed by the 
daily increasing difficulties of commissariat, had the 
additional vexation of receiving, one day, an embassy 
from the hunger-stricken Romans. They told him in 
plain words that the patriotism and the loyalty to the 
Empire, on which they prided themselves when they 
opened to him the gates of the city, now seemed to 
them the extremity of foolishness. They felt that 
they were 

‘Cursed with the burden, of a granted prayer,’ 
and longed for nothing so much as to be put back into 
the same happy state they were in, before a soldier 
from Byzantium showed his face among them. But 
that now could never be. Their estates in the country 
round were wasted. The city was so shut up that 
none of the necessaries of life could enter it. Many 
of their fellow-citizens were already dead ; and upon 
these they thought with envy, wishing that they could 
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be laid quietly underground beside them. Hunger bookv. 

made them bold to speak thus to the mighty Belisarius. 

Hunger made every other evil that they had ever 
endured seem light. The thought of death by hunger 
made any other mode of death seem a delightful 
prospect. In one word, let him lead them forth 
against the enemy, and they promised that he should 
not find them fail from his side in the stress of battle. 

With a haughty smile and a profession of equanimity Answei of 
which masked his real discouragement, Belisarius re- 
plied : ‘ I have expected all the events that have 
occurred in this siege, and among them some such 
proposal as this of yours. I know what the populace 
is ; fickle, easily discouraged, always ready to suggest 
impossible enterprises, and to throw away real ad- 
vantages. I have no intention, however, of complying 
with your counsels, and so sacrificing the interests of 
iny master and your lives as well. We do not make 
war in this way by a series of ill-considered, spasmodic 
efforts. War is a matter of calm and serious calcula- 
tion, and my calculations of the game tell me that to 
wait is our present policy. You are anxious to hazard 
all upon a single throw of the dice, but it is not my 
habit to take any such short cuts to success. You 
announce that you are willing to go with me to battle. 

Pray when did you learn your drill ? Have you never 
heard that a certain amount of practice is necessary to 
enable men to fight; and do you imagine that the 
enemy will be kind enough to wait while you are learn- 
ing how to use your weapons ? StiU, I thank you for 
your readiness to fight, and I praise the martial spirit 
which now animates you. To explain to you some of Eemforce- 
my reasons for delay, I will inform you that the largest promised. 
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armament ever seirt forth by the Empire has been 
collected by Justinian out of every land, and is now 
covering the Ionian Gulf and the Campanian shore. 
In a few days I trust they will be with us, relieving 
your necessities by the supplies which they wiU bring, 
and burying the barbarians under the multitude of their 
darts. Now retire. I forgive you for the impatience 
which you have shown, and I proceed to my arrange- 
ments for hastening the arrival of the reinforcements.’ 

Having with these boastful words revived the spirits 
of the Romans, the General despatched the trusty 
Procopius to Naples to find out what truth there 
might be in the rumours of coming help. The historian 
set out at nightfall, escorted by the guardsman Mun- 
dilas with a small body of horse. The little party 
stole out of the Porta San Paolo, escaped the notice of 
the Gothic garrison at Torre Fiscale, and felt them- 
selves, before long, past the danger of pursuit by the 
barbarians. Procopius then dismissed his escort and 
proceeded unattended to Naples. Soon the General’s 
wife Antonina followed him thither, under the escort 
of Martin and Trajan, partly in order that Belisarius 
might know that she was in a place of safety, but also 
that her considerable administrative talents might he 
employed in organising expeditions of relief. Certainly 
they did not find that vast Byzantine host darkening 
all the bays of Magna Graecia of which Belisarius had 
bragged to the Roman populace. But they did find 
in Campania a considerable number of unemployed 
cavalry^ ; they also found that it was possible safely 

’ I do not quite understand what Procopius means when he 
sS'ys (p. 159) that these men ^ tjnrojv <j>vXaicrji ere/ca tj SXKov otovovv 
Ivrav&a 
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to diminish some of the Campanian and Apulian garri- book v. 

sons, and above all, as the Romans had command of 

the sea, it was easy to collect a goodly number of well- 
loaded provision-ships. Procopius alone, before he 
was joined by Antonina, had forwarded five hundred 
soldiers to Rome, together with a great number of 
provision-ships, which possibly unloaded their cargoes 
at Ostia. 

During the time, probably lasting four months (July The Mo- 
to November), that Procopius was engaged on this Theodonc 
important mission, we miss (as has been already re- 
marked) all the minutely graphic touches of his pen as 
to the siege of Rome, and these are not compensated 
by much that is interesting as to his stay at Neapolis. 

He saw there the remains of a fine mosaic picture of 
Theodoric which had been set up in that monarch’s 
reign \ Apparently the cement with which the little 
coloured stones were fastened to the wall was badly 
made. The head had fallen shortly before Theodoric’s 
death ; eight years after, the breast and belly had 
fallen, and Athalaric had died a few days afterward. 

The fall of the part representing the loins had preceded 
only by a little space the murder of Amalasuntha. 

And now the legs and feet had also fallen, evidently 
showing that the whole Gothic monarchy was shortly 
to come to an end. 

It was at this time also that Procopius studied the Procopius 

^ . describes 

volcanic phenomena of Vesuvius, whose sullen caprices Vesuvius, 
he describes very much in the language that would be 
used by a modern traveller. When he was there the 
mountain was bellowing in its well-known savage style, 
but had not yet begun to fling up its lava- stream ; 

’ De B. G. I. 24. 
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though this was daily expected. The upper part was 
excessively steep, the lower densely wooded. In the 
summit there was a cave so deep that it seemed to 
reach down to the very roots of the mountain, and in 
that cave, if one dared to bend over and look in, one 
could see the fire. People still kept alive the remem- 
brance of the great eruption of 472 ', even as they now 
speak with awe of the eruption which occurred exactly 
fourteen centuries later, and point out to the traveller 
the wide- wasting desolation caused by the ‘lava di 
settanta due.’ In that earlier eruption the light vol- 
canic stones were carried as far as Constantinople, so 
alarming the citizens that (as w^as mentioned in the 
last volume an annual ceremony (something like the 
Rogations in the Church at Yienne) was instituted for 
deliverance from this peril. In another eruption the 
stones were carried as far as Tripoli in Africa. But 
Vesuvius upon the whole had not an evil reputation. 
The husbandmen had observed that when it w'as in 
a state of activity their crops of all kinds were more 
abundant than in other years : and the fine pure air 
of the mountain was deemed so conducive to health 
that physicians sent consumptive patients to dwell 
upon its flanks. 

Leaving Procopius and Antonina at Naples, we 
return with their escorts to Rome. Great joy was 
brought to the citizens when Mundilas reported that 
the Appian Way was practically clear by night, the 
Goths not venturing to stir far from their aqueduct 
fortress after sunset. Belisarius hence inferred that 
while still postponing a general engagement he might 

^ The date is fixed by Marcellinus Comes (Eoncalli, ii. 296). 

^ Vol. iii p. 411. 
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adopt a somewhat bolder policy with the enemy, a bookv. 

policy which would make them besieged as well as L’ ’ - 

besiegers. Martin and Trajan, after they had escorted 
Antonina on the road to Naples, were directed to take 
up their quarters at Tarracina. Gontharis and a band 
of Herulians occupied the yet nearer post of Albano, 
situated, like Tarracina, on the Appian Way, hut at 
only one-fourth of the distance from Rome h 

Albano, it is true, was before long taken by thexivoii 
Goths, but the general policy of encompassing, haras- 
sing, and virtually besieging the besiegers remained 
successful. Magnus, one of the generals of cavalry, 
and Sinthues, another of the brave guardsmen of 
Belisarius, were sent up the Anio valley to Tibur. 

They occupied and repaired the old citadel which stood 
where Tivoli now stands, sun-ounded by the steaming 
cascades of Anio, and, from this coign of vantage, by 
their frequent excursions giuevously harassed the bar- 
barians, whose reserves were perhaps quartered not 
far from the little town. In one of these forays 
Sinthues had the sinews of his right hand severed by 
a spear-thrust, and was thus disabled from actual 
fighting ever after. 

On the southern side of Rome the Basilica of BasiUea of 

OIT-kT 1 1 .,,St. Paul 

St. Paul, connected by its long colonnade wuth the occupie<i. 
Ostian Gate of the city (where stands the pyramid of 
Caius Oestius), and protected on one side by the stream 
of the Tiber, furnished a capital stronghold, but one 
which, from religious reasons, the Goths had hitherto 
refrained from including in their sphere of operations 

Fourteen miles instead of sixty-two. 

^ ‘ To neither of the Apostles’ temples during the whole period 
of the war was any unkind act done by the Goths, but all the 
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The orthodox Belisarius was troubled with uo such 
scruples. All the Huns in his army — the Huns were 
still heathen — were sent thither under the command 
of Valerian to form a camp between the Basilica and 
the river. Here they could both obtain forage for their 
own horses and grievously interfere with the foraging 
excursions of the Goths from their fortress at Torre 
Fiscale. In truth, hunger, as the result of all these 
operations of Belisarius, was now beginning to tell 
severely on the unwieldy Gothic host. And not 
Hunger only : the other great general, Pestilence, be- 
gan to lay his hand heavily on the barbarians. He 
was present in all their camps, but in none more 
terribly than in the new one between the Aqueducts. 
At length that stronghold had to be abandoned, and 
the dwindled remnant of its defenders returned to the 
camps nearer Home. The deadly malaria had com- 
municated itself also to the Huns in their trenches by 
S. Paolo, and they too returned to Rome. Already we 
seem to perceive in the sixth century the phenomenon 
with which we are so familiar in the nineteenth, that 
the malaria is more fatal in the solitary Campagna 
than in the crowded city. 

So the autumn wore on, both armies sulFering terrible 
privations, but each hoping to outlast the other. 
Probably about the month of October, Antonina re- 
turned to her fond and anxious husband. At least, 
on the 1 8th of November ^ we find her taking part in 

accustomed sacred rites continued to be performed in them by the 
priests ’ (p. 1 60). 

’ The deposition of Silverius which is related here is placed by 
Procopius at an earlier date. He describes it in the 2 5th chapter 
of his First Book, and in the/oKo«OMjy chapter recounts the events 
of the 41st day of the siege (about 13th April, 537). But against 
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a strange transaction, the particulars of which are pre- book t. 

seiwed for us with dramatic vividness by the old Papal i' - 

biographer. To understand it we must turn back a 
page or two in the tedious history of the Monophysite 
controversy. It will be remembered that the venerable Papal 
Pope Agapetus during his visit to Constantinople in 
536 had convicted Anthimus, the Byzantine Patriarch, 
of Monophysite heresy, had brought about his deposi- 
tion from his see, and had consecrated Mennas in his 
room. The Empress Theodora, who clung to her Theodora 

« • • • c3.Gsi.ir0s 

Monophysite creed as passionately as if it had been restora- 
some new form of sensual gratification, set her heart 
on the reversal of this deposition ; and seeing the in- 
fluence exerted over her husband’s mind by the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, determined that Anthimus should 
be recalled by the mediation of the Roman Pontiff 
To the restless and intriguing intellect of the Empress 
the torrents of noble blood which were being shed in 
desperate conflict round the walls of the Eternal City 
meant merely that she was a little nearer to or a little 
further from the accomplishment of her project for 
having her own Bishop reinstated in his see. With 
this view she sent letters to the new Pope, Silverius, 
urging him to pay a speedy visit to Constantinople, 
or, failing in that act of courtesy, at least to restore 

this has to be set the very precise testimony of Anastasius 
Bibliotheearius, who puts the death of Agapetus on the 2 and 
April, 536, accession, of Silverius 8th June in the same year, 
duration of his pontificate one year, five months, eleven days, 
thus bringing his deposition down to i8th November, 537 (see 
Clinton’s Fasti Eomani, pp. 767 and 769). Against these 
apparently precise dates of the Papal biographer I do not think 
that the mere recollections of Procopius, writing after an interval 
of thirteen years, ought to prevail. 
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Anthimus to his old dignity. Silverius, when he read 
the letters, said, ‘ Now I know that this woman will 
compass my death ; ’ biit trusting in God and St. Peter 
he returned a positive refusal to recall the heretic who 
was justly condemned for his wickedness. 

Finding Silverius inflexible, Theodora listened to the 
offer which had been already made by the archdeacon 
Vigilius, who was at this time acting as Apocrisiarius, 
or, in the language of later times. Nuncio of the Roman 
Bishop at the Imperial Court. This man, who, it may 
be remembered, was the expectant legatee of the 
Papal dignity, if Pope Boniface II. had obtained the 
power to will away that splendid heritage h now offered 
full compliance with all Theodora’s demands in favour 
of the Monophysites, and in addition, it is said, a bribe 
of 200 pounds weight of gold (about £ 8 ooo) if he were 
enthroned instead of Silverius in the chair of St. Peter. 
The Empress therefore addressed a letter ‘ to the 
Patrician Belisarius,’ directing him to find some occa- 
sion against Silverius to depose him from the Pontifi- 
cate, or, if that w'ere impossible, to force him to repair 
to Constantinople. The noble Belisarius, who had 
little liking for the task, and had enough upon his 
hands in the defence of Rome without plunging into 
the controversy concerning the Two Natures, had 
perhaps lingered in the fulfilment of this odious com- 
mission. Now, if our reading of the course of events 
be correct, Antonina, anxious to win the favour of 
Theodora, having i-eturned from her successful mission 
to Campania, urged her unwilling husband to execute 
the commands of their patroness. 

A letter was produced, written in the name of 
' See p. 78. 
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Silverixis and addressed to King Witigis, offering to bookv. 

open the Asinarian Gate to the Goths. There was 

this much of plausibility in the alleged treason, that 
the Lateran Church is close to the Asinarian Gate, 
and possibly it might seem not inconsistent with the 

^ ... spondence 

office of a Christian bishop to end the frightful suffer- the 
ings of his flock even by such an act of disloyalty as 
this. The contemporaries, however, of Silverius seem 
to have entirely acquitted him of responsibility in this 
matter : and even the names of the forgers of the 
document are given by one historian. They were, 

Marcus a clerk, probably employed at the General’s 
head-quarters, and a guardsman named Julian^. 

With this letter in his hand, Belisaiius sent for Siivenus 
Silverius and urged him to avert his own ruin byby^Beir'^ 
obeying the mandates of the terrible Augusta, re-Xythe 
nouncing the decrees of Chalcedon and entering into 
communion with the Monophysites. For a moment 
Silverius seems to have wavered. He left the palace, 
withdrew from the dangerous Lateran, shut himself up 
in the church of St. Sabina on the desolate Aventine, 
and there took counsel with his friends what he should 
do. Photius, the son of Antonina, was sent to lure him 
from his retreat by promises of safety. The Pope 
went once to the Pincian, notwithstanding the advice 
of his friends ‘ to put no confidence in the oaths of the 
Greeks He returned that time in safety though 
still unyielding ; but going a second time with a heavy 
heart and fearing the malice of his enemies, he was, 

’ Liberatus calls them ‘ Marcum quemdam scholasticum et 
Julianum quemdam praetorianum.’ 

^ ‘ Qui autem Silverio adstabant, persuadebant ei, ne Graecorum 
crederet juramentis ’ (Liberatus, xxii). 
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' expressive silence of this historian corresponds with 

the fuller details given by the, perhaps later. Papal 

siiveriu^ biographer : ‘ At the first and the second veils ’ (such 

cit tllG , TT* 1*1 

Pinoian were the semi-regal pomp and seclusion which the 

PjlIclC© 

great General maintained) ‘ all the clergy were parted 
from him. Then Silverius, entering with Vigilius only 
into the Mausoleum b found Antonina the Patrician’s 
wife lying on a couch, and Vilisarius [Belisarius] sitting 
at her feet. And. when Antonina the Patrician’s wife 
saw him, she said to him, “Tell us. Lord. Pope Silverius, 
what have we done to thee and to the Romans that 
thou shouldest wish to betray us into the hands of the 
Goths?” While she was yet speaking the sub-deacon 
John, Disti’ict- visitor ^ of the first Region, stripped the 
pallium from his shoulders and led him into a bed- 
room. There he stripped him, put on him the monastic 
dress, and concealed him. Then Sixtus the sub-deacon. 
District-visitor of the sixth Region, seeing him already 
turned into a monk, went forth and made this announce- 
ment to the clergy, “ The Lord Pope has been deposed 
and made a monk.” Then they, hearing this, all fled ; 
and Vigilius the Archdeacon received Silverius as if 
into his protection, and sent him to banishment in 
Pontus,’ — or rather, as Liberatus tells us, to Patara 
in Lycia. Assuredly the first-fruits of the restored 
Imperial dominion in Italy were bitter for the Roman 
Bishops who had so large a share in bringing about 
the change. That a Pope, the son of a Pope and 

' I am unable to explain this name. [It is Musileo in Duchesne.] 
^ Eegionarius. According to Ducange the Eegionarii were 
ecclesiastical notaries who, each in his own Eegion of the city, 
represented the absent pontiff in the assembly of the clergy. 
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a great Roman noble, should have the pallium torn 
from him and be thrust forth into obscure exile at the 
bidding of a woman, and that woman the daughter of 
an actress and a circus-rider, w^as a degradation to 
which the Arian Theodoric and his successors had 
never subjected the representative of St. Peter b 

We will anticipate the course of the narrative by 
a few months in order to finish the story of Silverius. 
When he arrived at Patara his wrongs stirred the 
compassion of the Bishop of that city, who sought an 
audience with the Emperor and said, ' Of all the many 
kings who reign in the world not one has suffered 
such cruel reverses of fortune as this man, who, as 
Pope, is over the whole Church Justinian, who was 
perhaps ignorant of his wife's machinations, ordered 
that Silverius should be carried back to Rome and put 
on his trial. If the letters attributed to him were 
genuine, he should still have the choice of the episco- 
pate of any other city but Rome ; if forged, he should 
be restored to the Papal throne. Vigilius — so his 
enemies asserted — terrified by the return of his rival, 
sent a message to Belisarius, ^ Hand over to me Sil- 
verius ; else can I not pay the price which I promised 
for the popedom.’ The unhappy ex-pontiff was trans- 
ferred to the custody of two of the body-guard ^ of 

^ Procopius briefly mentions tbe deposition of Silverius, ^ the 
high-priest of the city/ on a suspicion of treating with the Goths, 
and the substitution of Vigilius. He tells us that for the same 
reason Belisarius sent some of the Senators into temporary exile, 
among them Maximus, descendant of the rival of Valentinian III 
(De B. G.fl. 25). 

^ An important assertion of Papal supremacy in the sixth 
century. 

^ ‘ Traditus est duobus Vigilii defensoribus et servis.' 
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Vigilius, and by them taken to the desolate island 
of Palmaria, where, being fed on the bread of ad- 
versity and the water of affliction, he expired on 
the 2ist of June, 538. Posterity reverenced him as 
a martyr, and many sick persons were cured at his 
tomb b 

We return to the siege of Pome. The month of 
December was now reached. Fresh troops, whose 
numbers were considerable when compared with the 
little band of Belisarius, though not when compared 
with the still remaining multitudes of the besiegers, 
had been despatched from the East, and were collect- 
ing in the harbours of Southern Italy. There were at 
Naples 3000 Isaurians under Paulus and Conon, at 
Otranto 800 Thracian horsemen under John, and 1000 
other cavalry under Alexander and Marcentius. There 
had already arrived in Pome by the Via Latina 300 
horsemen under Zeno ; and the 500 soldiers (perhaps 
infantry) collected by Procopius were still in Campania 
waiting to enter Pome. 

Of the fresh generals who thus appear upon the 
scene, the only one of whom we need take special 
notice is John. He was the nephew of Vitalian, and 
from that relationship might have been supposed to 

^ Anastasius and Literatus both substantially agree in at- 
tributing the death of Silverius to Yigilius. However strong may 
have been the prejudice against the latter Pope, I do not think 
we are justified in setting aside this double testimony against 
him on the strength of a passage in the Anecdota (p. 16, ed. Bonn), 
where Procopius says that Eugenius, one of the slaves of Antonina, 
' wrought the deed of wickedness against Silverius ’ (<? St) /cat ro h 
%i\pipLov upyaarai /Atacr/>ta). Alemannus says that the Editio 
Augustana reads Liberius instead of Silverius : but I do not 
understand this, as the Editio Princeps published at Augsburg 
(Editio Augustana) does not contain the Anecdota. 
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be not a safe servant for Justinian, by whom Vitalian book v. 
had been murdered. But we can discern no evidence ^ — 


of his being regarded with susjoicion on this account. 
He was a skilful general and a stout-hearted soldier, 
absolutely incapable of fear, and able to vie with any 
of the barbarians in the endurance of hardship and in 
contentment ^vith the coarsest fare \ Either a cruel 


disposition, or, possibly, meie love for the gory revel 
of battle, had procured for him the epithet of Sangid- 
narius, under which he appears in the Papal Biography-. 

Next to Bessas and jConstantine, he was probably the 
most important officer now in the Imperial service in 
Italy, and, as we shall see hereafter, his fame was 
viewed -with some jealousy by Belisarius. Although 
there were other officers bearing the same popular 
name, to jDrevent the tedious repetition either of his 
gory epitliet or of his relationship to Vitalian, he will 
in these pages be called simply J ohn, the others being 
distinguished by their peculiar epithets. 

The large number of troops under Paulus and Conon Tiui re- 
were ordered to sail with all speed to Ostia. J ohn, ments 
with his 1800 horsemen, to whom were joined the 500 Ostia. 
soldiers raised by Procopius, marched along the Appian 
Way, escorting a long train of waggons laden with 
provisions for the famishing citizens of Rome. If the 
enemy should attack them their purpose was to form 
the waggons in a circle round them and fight behind 
this hastily raised barrier. No such attack, however, 
appears to have been made. The Goths at this time 


^ See Ms character in Procopius, De Bello Gottliieo, ii. 10 (p. 185 
ed. Bonn). 

^ In Vita Vigilii (p. 296 ed. Duchesne). This epithet is never 
given him by Procopius. 

Q 2 
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were thinking of embassies and oratory rather than of 
cutting oif the enemy’s supplies. It was no small dis- 
appointment to John and his troops to find Tarracina 
destitute of Roman forces. They had reckoned on 
meeting there Martin and Trajan, whom Belisarius 
had a few days before withdrawn into the city. How- 
ever, favoured perhaps in part by the fight which was 
at the same time going on round the walls of Rome, 
both divisions of the army, by sea and land, arrived 
safely at Ostia, with all the stores of corn and wine 
with which they had freighted their ships and piled 
their waggons. The Isaurians dug a deep ditch round 
their quarters in the harbour-city, and the troops of 
J ohn placed themselves ' in laager ’ (to use the phrase 
with which South African warfare has made us familiar) 
behind their waggons. 

Meanwhile to divert the attention of the barbarians 
from the movements of the relieving armies Belisarius 
had planned a fresh sortie K The story of these sallies 
is becoming monotonous, from their almost uniform 
success, but we are nearing the end of the catalogue. 
The main attack was to be made this time from the 
Porta Flaminia, a gate which had been so fast closed 
up by Belisarius that the Goths had practically come 
to regard it not only as unassailable, but also as con- 
taining for them no menace of a sally. Now, however, 
the General removed by night the large masses of 
stone (taken very likely from the agger of Servius 
Tullius) with which he had filled it up and drew up 
the great body of his troops behind it. A feigned 

^ Some little vivid touches of detail introduced into the narrative 
of this sortie would seem to show that by this time Procopius was 
again in Eome. 
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attack made by 1000 horsemen under Trajan and book v 
Diogenes, issuing from the Pincian Gate, distracted 
the attention of the Goths, and caused them to pour 
out from the neighbouring camps in chase of the flying 
Romans. When they were in all the confusion of 
pursuit, Belisarius ordered the Flaminian Gate to be 
opened and launched his well-drilled troops against 
the unsuspecting foe. The Romans charged across the 
intervening space, and were soon close up to the 
ramparts of that which we have called the First riist 
Gothic Camp, nearest of all the camps to the walls of Camp'at- 
Rome. A steep and narrow pathway which led to 
the main gate of the camp was held for a time, in 
Thermopylae fashion, by a courageous and well-armed 
barbarian, but Mundilas, the brave guardsman, at 
length slew the Gothic Leonidas and suffered no one 
to fill his place. The Roman soldiers pressed on, and 
swarmed round the ramparts of the camp, but, few as 
were the defenders within it, they were kept for some 
time at bay by the strength of the works. ' For the 
fosse,’ says our historian, ‘was dug to a great depth, 
and the earth taken out from it, being all thrown to 
the inside, had made a very high bank which served 
the purpose of a wall, and was strongly armed with 
very sharp stakes and many of them b’ Then one of 
the household guard of Belisarius, an active soldier 
named Aquilinus, catching hold of a horse’s bridle 
leaped upon its back, and was carried by its spring 
right over the rampart into the camp b Here he slew 
many of the Goths, but gathering round him they 

’ Again the Pfalilgraben style of fortification. 

^ A(x>pov Xa/36/ievo^ lthtov ivOev^e ^vv rw mtttw eg miaov to ;?(apa/ca>/xa 
^Xaro, 
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hurled upon him a shower of missiles. The horse was 
killed, but the brave and nimble Aquilinus escaped 
unhurt, and leaping down from the wall, joined on 
foot the stream of Eoman soldiers who w^ere pouring 
southwards from the Gothic camp’ towards the Pincian 
Gate, where the barbarians were still pursuing the 
flying troops of Trajan. A shower of arrows in their 
rear slew many of the Goths : the survivors looked 
round and halted: the lately flying Romans also 
turned : the Goths found themselves caught between 
two attacks - ; they lost all cohesion and fell by 
hundreds. A few wdth difficulty escaped to the nearest 
camps, the occupants of which kept close and dared 
not stir forth to help them. 

In this battle, successful as were its main results 
for the Romans, Trajan received a wound which was 
well-nigh fatal. An arrow struck his face, a little 
above his right eye, in the angle formed by the eye 
and the nose. The whole of the iron tip, though long 
and large, entered and was hidden in the wound : the 
wooden part of the arrow, not well joined to the iroir, 
fell to the earth. Notwithstanding his wound Trajan 
went on pursuing and slaying, and no ill results came 
of it. ‘ Five years after,’ says the historian, ‘ the 
arrow-tip of its own accord worked its way to the 
surface and showed itself in his face. For three years 
it has protruded a little from the surface. Every one 
expects that in course of time it will work out 

’ Was the Gothic camp actually taken by the Eoimans ? I think 
not ; certainly not held by them ; but the language of Procopius 
IS not very clear on this point. 

- I must not say ‘between two fires,’ though that expression 
has become so natural to us that it is difficult to dispense 
with it. 
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altogether. Meanwhile Trajan has suffered no incon- bookv 
venience from it of any kind i — 

The I'esult of this sally was to strike deep discourage- 
inent into the hearts of the barbarians. ^ Already/ 
said they to one another, ' we are as much the besieged 
as the besiegers Famine and Pestilence are stalking 
through all our camps. New armies, we cannot tell 
how large, are on their way from Constantinople, and 
the terrible Belisarius, who knows that only a few of 
us are left to represent the many myriads who sat 
down before Rome, is actually daring to assault us in 
our camps, one of which he has all but taken.’ In 
some kind of assembly, which the historian calls their 
Senate, they debated the question of raising the siege, 
and decided on the desperate expedient of an appeal 
to the justice and generosity of Byzantium, while 
sending an embassy to Rome to plead their cause with 
Belisarius. The embassy consisted of an official of 
high rank in the Gothic state but of Roman lineage 
(one who occupied in fact nearly the same position 
formerly held by Cassiodorus, but whose name Pro- 
copius has not recorded) and wdth him two Gothic 

^ At first sight it would seem that this passage must have been 
written eight years after the wound was received, i. e. in 545-6 : 
and possibly this may have been the ease, though the Be Bello 
Gotthieo as a whole was published (according to Dahn) in 550. 

But if we examine the passage minutely we shall see that there 
may be an interval of a few years between TripLTTTw vcrrepov 
ivtavrS and TpLTov tovto Iro? The point first showed itself after 
five years, and now for three years has been absolutely projecting 
from his face '). 

' It is not improbable (as suggested by a writer in the 
Athenaeum, Sept, ii, 1886) that this j>^rson whom Procopius 
calls &v^pa €v VotOol^s Bokl^iov may have been Cassiodorus 

himself. ^ The oration which is asciubed by Procopius (Be B. G-. 
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nobles. The arguments used by the Gothic Envoys 
and the replies of Belisarius, which are probably in 
the main correctly reported by the historian, himself 
present at the interview, may best be presented in the 
form of a dialogue. 

Gothic Envoys. ‘ This war is inflicting upon both 
the combatants indescribable miseries. Let us each 
moderate our desires, and see if some means cannot be 
found of bringing it to an end. The ruler should think 
not merely of the gratification of his own ambition, 
but also of the happiness of his subjects, and that 
assuredly is not being promoted on either side by the 
continuance of the war We suggest that the con- 
ference be not conducted by means of studied orations 
on either side, but that each party say out that which 
is in their minds without preparation, and that if 
anything be said which seems improper, exception be 
taken to it at once.’ 

Belisarius. ‘I shall interpose no hindrance to the 
dialogue proceeding as ye propose : but see that ye 
utter words that are just and that tend towards 
peace.’ 

Gothic Envoys. ‘ We complain of you, 0 Homans, 
that you have taken up arms without cause against 
an allied and friendly people : and we shall prove our 
complaint by facts Avhich no man can gainsay. The 
Goths came into possession of this land not by violently 
wresting it from the Romans, but by taking it from 

II. 6) to this unnamed Koman, and which provoked the sneer of 
Belisarius at its verbosity, is surely veiy much the kind of dis- 
course that Cassiodorus would have delivered, and at that period 
there can hardly have been two Eonian rhetoricians holding high 
positions in the Gothic service.’ 
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Odovacar, who, having overturned the Emperor of book v 
that day, changed the constitutional government which — _1- 
existed here into a tyranny’. Now Zeno who was 
then Emperor of the East was desirous to avenge his 
colleague on the usurper and to free the country, hut 
was not strong enough to cope with the forces of 
Odovacar. He therefore persuaded our ruler Theo- 
doric, who was at that very time meditating the siege 
of Byzantium, to forego his hostility to the Empire 
in remembrance of the dignities which he had already 
received in the Roman State, (those namely of Patrician 
and Consul), to avenge upon Odovacar his injustice to 
Augustulus, and to confer upon this country and his 
own people the blessings of a just and stable govern- 
ment. Thus then did our nation come to be guardians 
of this land of Italy. The settled order of things 
which we found here we preserved, nor can any man 
point to any new law, written or unwritten, and say 
“ That was introdiiced by Theodoric -.” As for religious 
affairs, so anxiously have we guarded the liberty of 
the Romans that there is no instance of one of them 
having voluntarily or under compulsion adopted our 
creed, while there are many instances of Goths who 
have gone over to yours, not one of whom has suffered 
any punishment. The holy places of the Romans have 
received the highest honour from us, and their right 
of sanctuary has been unifoi’mly respected. The high 
offices of the State have been always held by Romans, 

’ The term ‘constitutional government’ is of course an 
anachronism, but perhaps conveys best to a modern reader 
the meaning of polltcia : « rvpawiSa t^v rjjSe TroXureCav ftera^aXav 

5. 

^ In the face of the Edict um Theodorici it is difficult to believe 
that the Gothic envoys are here reported correctly. 
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not once by a Goth. We challenge contradiction if 
any of our statements are incorrect. Then, too, the 
Romans have been permitted by the Goths to receive 
a Consul every year, on the nomination of the Emperor 
of the East. 

' To sum up. You did nothing to help Italy when, 
not for a few months but for ten long years, she was 
groaning under the oppression of Odovacar and his 
barbarians : but now you are putting forth all your 
strength upon no valid pretext against her rightful 
occupants. We call upon you therefore to depart 
hence, to enjoy in quiet your own possessions and the 
plunder which during this war you have collected in 
our country.’ 

Belisarius (in wrath). ‘You promised that you 
would speak briefly and with moderation, but you 
have given us a long harangue, full of something very 
like bragging. The Emperor Zeno sent Theodoric to 
make war upon Odovacar, not in order that he himself 
should obtain the kingship of Italy (for what would 
have been the advantage of replacing one tyrant by 
another ?), but that the country might be restored to 
freedom and its obedience to the Emperor. Now all 
that Theodoric did against the usurper was well done, 
but his later behaviour, in refusing to restore the 
country to its rightful lord, was outrageously un- 
grateful : nor can I see any difference between the 
conduct of a man who originally lays hands on 
another’s property, and his who, when such a stolen 
treasure comes into his possession, refuses to restore it 
to its true owner. Never, therefore, will I surrender 
the Emperor’s land to any other lord. But if you have 
any other request to make, speak on.’ 
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Gothic Envoys. ‘How true is all that we have eookv 

Ch. 9. 

advanced every member of this company knows right 

well. But, as a proof of our moderation, we will 
relinquish to you the large and wealthy island 
Sicily, without which your possession of Africa is in- 
secure.' 

Belisarius (with sarcastic courtesy). ‘Such geirerosity B^iisaiiuh 
calls for a return in kind. We will freely grant per- sun-en<iei- 
mission to the Goths to occupy the whole of Britain, 
a much larger island than you offer to us, and one 
which once belonged to the Romans as Sicily once 
belonged to the Goths.’ 

Gothic Eyivoys. ‘Well then, if Ave talk about adding 
Naples and Campania to our offer, will you consider it?’ 

Belisarius. ‘ Certainly not. We have no power to 
grant away the lands of the Emperor in a manner 
which he might not approve of.’ 

Gothic Envoys. ‘ Or if vm pledged ourselves to pay 
a certain yearly tribute to your master ? ’ 

Belisarius. ‘ No, not so. We can treat on no con- 
ditions but those which secure that the Emperor shall 
have his own again.’ 

Gothic Envoys. ‘ Come then : allow us to send a tmce 
ambassadors to the Emperor to treat about all the and ac- 

, . cepted. 

matters m dispute, and let there be a cessation 01 
hostilities on both sides for a fixed period, to give the 
ambassadors time to go and return.’ 

Belisanus. ‘ Be it so. Never shall my voice be 
raised against any proposition which is really made in 
the interests of peace.’ And thereupon the ambassadors 
returned to the Gothic camp to make arrangements 
for the coming truce. 

Thus ended this memorable interview between the 
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representative of Caesar and the servants of the Gothic 
King. Memorable, if for no others, assuredly for us, 
the dwellers in that well-nigh forgotten island whose 
sovereignty Belisarius tossed contemptuously to the 
Goths as a reply to their proposed suiTender of Sicily. 
Would that we had a Procopius to tell us what was 
passing at that moment in ‘the island much larger 
than Sicily, -which had belonged aforetime to the 
Romans ! ’ Three years before, as we are told, Cerdic, 
the half-mythical ancestor of King Alfred and of 
Queen Victoria, had died (if indeed he had ever lived), 
perchance in some palace rudely put together on the 
ruins of the Roman Praetorium at Winchester. His 
people had been for near twenty years pausing in their 
career of conquest, during that mysterious interval, or 
even refluence of the Saxon -wave, which legend has 
glorified by connecting it with the great deeds of 
Arthur. In the far north, ten years after this time, 
Kmg Ida was to rear upon the basaltic rock of 
Bambui'gh, overlooking the misty flock of the Fame 
Islands, that fortress-city which was to be the capital 
of the Bernician kingdom, and which narrowly missed 
being the capital of England itself and rivalling the 
world-wide fame of London. When we have said this 
we have told nearly all that is known of the deeds of 
our fathers and the fortunes of our land during this 
central portion of the sixth century after Christ. 

The negotiations for a truce, and the consequent 
slackeniirg of the vigilance of the Goths, came at the 
most opportune moment possible for the plans of 
Belisarius. Vast quantities of corn, wine, and other 
provisions for the relief of the hunger-stricken City 
were collected at Ostia, but a murderous struggle 
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would have been necessary to cover their entrance 
into Rome. On the very evening of the day of con- 
ference Belisarius, accompanied apparently by his wife 
and attended by 100 horsemen, rode to Ostia to meet 
the generals who were in command of the Isaurians at 
that port. He encouraged them by the tidings of the 
negotiations that had been commenced, urged them 
to use all possible diligence in the transport of the 
provisions to Home, and promised to do all in his 
power to secure them a safe passage. With the first 
grey of the morning he returned to the City, leaving 
Antonina behind to consult with the generals as to 
the best means of conveying the stores. The only 
practicable towpath — as was befox'e said — ran along 
the right bank of the river, and was commanded by 
the Gothic garrison of Portus. Moreover, the draught- 
oxen were half dead with hunger and hardship. In 
these circumstances Aritonina and the generals decided 
to trust to sails and oars alone. They selected all the 
largest boats belonging to the navy at Ostia, fitted 
each one with rude battlements of tall planks to 
protect the rowers from the arrows of the enemy, 
freighted them with the cargoes of provisions, and 
began their perilous voyage. A considerable part of 
the army accompanied them along the left bank of the 
river by way of escort, but several of the Isaurians 
were also left at Ostia to guard the ships. Apparently 
the wind blew from the south-west, for wherever the 
stream pursued a stoight course their sails were full 
and all went pleasantly ; but in the windings of the 
river they had to resort to their oars, and hard was 
the toil needed to travei-se these portions of the 
stream. 
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BOOK V Strangely enough, the Goths, though no truce was 
- . formally concluded, olfered no opposition to this pro- 

The^Gotiis seeding, though they must have known that that day’s 
offer no work, if successful, would undo, in great measure, the 
tion. results of the last six months of blockade. The garrison 
at Portus lay quiet, marvelling at the ingenuity of the 
Eomans, and saw^ the heavy barges sail almost under 
the towers of their fortress. The Goths in the six 
camps lay quiet too, partly comforting themselves with 
the assurance that the Eomans would never get their 
city re-victualled in that way, partly thinking that it 
was not worth while to imperil the results of the 
conference and lose the longed-for truce by any hostile 
action which might offend the terrible Belisarius.- So 
they let their opportunity slip. The barges passed 
and repassed till all the stores were safely transported 
21 Dec. to Eome. The ships then returned to Constantinople 
with all speed to avoid the peril of storms, the winter 
solstice being now reached. A few Isaurians, under 
the command of Paulus, were left at Ostia, but the 
great mass of the new soldiers entered Eome in safety. 
Tiuce ioi When the Goths had quietly looked on at all these 
montiis important operations, they might just as well have at 
and host- once recognised the hopelessness of their task and 
clanged marched away from Eome. They still clung however, 
or rather perhaps their King alone still clung, to the 
expedient of a truce and an embassy, and to the hope 
of obtaining favourable terms from the justice of 
Justinian. It was arranged that Gothic ambassadors 
should be sent under Eoman escort to Constantinople, 
that a truce for three months should be concluded 
between the two armies to give the embassy time to 
go and return, and that hostages of high rank should 
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be given on both sides. The Gothic hostage was bookv 

a nobleman named Ulias ; the Roman hostage was i— L. 

Zeno, a cavalry officer who, as was before stated, had 
recently entered Rome by the Latin Way. 

In the whole course of these negotiations the Goths Gotiiic 
had been thoroughly outwitted by Belisarius. Nothing evacuated 
had been said about the question of revictualling pied by 
Rome ; and Belisarius had quietly decided that question 
in his own favour, under the very eyes of the puzzled 
barbarians. Neither does anything seem to have been 
said expressly as to the case of either army ceasing to 
occupy all its positions in force, a case which soon 
arose. Shut off from the coast by the Byzantines’ 
command of the sea, and having, very likely, failed to 
maintain the Roman roads in good condition, the Goths 
found great difficulty in provisioning the garrisons at 
some of their distant posts. Under the stress of this 
difficulty they withdrew their garrisons from Portus, 
from Centumcellae (the modern Civita Vecchia), aird 
from Albanum. As fast as each square was thus left 
vacant on the chess-board, Belisarius moved up a piece 
to take possession of it. The Goths, who found them- The Goths 
selves thus ever more and more hemmed in by the strate. 
Roman outposts, sent an embassy of angry complaint 
to Belisarius. ‘ Was this in accordance with the terms 
of the armistice ? Witigis had sent for the Goths in 
Portus to come to him for a temporary service, and 
Paulus and his Isaurians had marched hi and taken 
possession of the undefended fortress. So, too, with 
Albanum and Centumcellae. All these places must be 
given back to them or they would do terrible things.’ 
Belisarius simply laughed at their threats, and told 
them that all the world knew perfectly well for what 
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reason those fortresses had been abandoned. The truce 
still formally continued, but both parties eyed one 
another with jealousy and distrust. 

By the new reinforcements which had been poured 
into Eome, Belisarius found himself at the head of so 
large a number of troops that he could even spare 
some for distant operations. lie therefore despatched 
John at the head of 800 horsemen to the mountains of 
the Abruzzi. Two other bodies of troops, amounting 
to 1200 in all, w^ei'e to follow Ins motions and adapt 
their movements to his, but, perhaps for reasons of 
commissariat, not to occupy the same quarters. One 
of these supporting armies was commanded by Damian, 
nephew of Valerian, and his troops were drawn from 
that general’s army. The orders given to John were 
to pass the winter at Alba [Fucentia], a city about 
seventy miles from Borne, in the heart of the Apennines 
and near to the little lake of Fucinus. Here he was 
to rest, not disturbing the Goths so long as they 
attempted no hostile operation. The moment that he 
perceived the truce to be broken, he was to sweep like 
a whirlwind on the territory of Picenum, between the 
Apennines and the Hadriatic, to ravage the Gothic 
possessions (scrupulously respecting those of the 
Bomans), to collect plunder from every quarter, and 
to carry off their women and children into slavery. 
All this could be easily effected, since the men of the 
district were all serving in the Gothic armies. He 
was to take every fortress that threatened his route, 
leaving none to molest his rear, and he was to keep 
his plunder intact till the time came for dividing it 
among the whole army. ‘For it is not fair,’ said 
Belisarius, with a laugh, ‘ that we should have the 
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ti’ouble of killing the drones and that you should 
divide all the honey.’ 

Two events relieved the tedium of the siege during 
the early months of the year 538 : the visit of the 
Archbishop of Milan and the quarrel between Belisarius 
and Constantine. Datius, the Ligurian Archbishop, 
came at the head of a deputation of influential citizens 
to entreat Belisarius to send a small garrison to enable 
them to hold their city (which had apparently already 
revolted from the Gothic King) for the Empire. They 
enlarged on the populousness and wealth of Medio- 
lanum, the second city of Italy, its important position 
(eight days’ journey from Bavenna and the same dis- 
tance from the frontiers of Gaul), and the certainty 
that Liguria would follow whithersoever its capital 
might lead. Belisarius promised to grant their request 
as soon as possible, and meanwhile persuaded Datius 
and his companions to pass the winter with him 
irr Rome. 

The quarrel with Constantine, in which Procopius 
sees the hand of Nemesis resenting the uniform 
prosperity of the Imperial cause, arose out of small 
beginnings. A certain Presidius, one of the leading 
citizens of Ravenna, having some cause of complaint 
against the Goths, determined to flee to the Imperial 
army. Leaving Ravenna on pretence of hunting, he 
passed through the Gothic lines (this happened just 
before Witigis started for the siege of Rome) and 
made his way to the army which under Constantine 
was then quartered at Spoleto. Of all his possessions 
he was able to bring with him nothing but two daggers 
in golden scabbards set with precious stones. The 
fame of the refugee from Ravenna and his jewelled 
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poniards reached the ears of Constantine, who sent 
one of his guards named Maxentiolus to the church 
outside the walls, w'here Presidius had taken refuge, 
to demand the daggers in the General’s name. Pre- 
sidius was forced to submit to this spoliation, but 
hastened to Pome to lay his complaint before the 
General. In the turmoil of the Gothic assault and 
the Roman sorties, he found for long no suitable 
oppoi’tunity for stating his case ; but now that the 
truce had been proclaimed he sought and obtained an 
audience with the General, before whom he laid his 
complaint. Belisai’ius had other reasons for censuring 
his lieutenant ; but at present he confined himself 
to a gentle remonstrance with Constantine, and the 
expression of a wish that he would abstain from such 
acts of rapacity. The Fate which was brooding over 
the covetous general prevented him from ‘ leaving well 
alone.’ He must needs taunt Presidius, whenever he 
met him, with the loss of his daggers, and ask him 
what he had gained by complaining to Belisarius. At 
length the refugee could bear it no longer; but one 
day wiien Belisarius was riding through the Forum he 
seized his horse’s bridle and cried out with a loud 
voice, ‘Are these the far-famed laws of Justinian, 
that when a man takes refuge with you from the 
barbarians ye should spoil him of his goods by force ?’ 
The General’s retinue shouted to him to let go the 
horse’s bridle, but he clung to it, repeating his cries 
and passionate appeals for justice, till Belisarius, who 
knew the rightness of his cause, promised that the 
daggers should be restored to him. 

The next day there was an assembly of the generals 
in a chamber of the palace on the Pincian. Constantine 
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was there, and Bessas and Valerian. There was also bookv. 
present Ildiger, son-in-law of Antonina, who had lately - 
come to Rome with a large troop of horsemen from 
Africa. Before all this assembly Belisarius related 
what had occurred on the previous day, blamed the 
unjust deed of Constantine, and exhorted him to 
make a tardy reparation for his fault by restoring the 
daggers to them owner. ‘No,’ replied Constantine, 

‘ I will do nothing of the kind. I would rather throw 
the daggers into the Tiber than give them back to 
Presidius.’ Belisarius asked him with some warmth 
if he remembered who was his general. ‘ In every- 
thmg else,’ said Constantine, ‘I am willing to obey 
you, since the Emperor orders me to do so, but as for 
the matter that you are now talking about I will 
never obey you.’ Belisarius ordered the guards to 
enter. ‘ To kill me, I suppose,’ said Constantine. 

‘ No,’ was the answer, ‘ but since your armour-bearer 
Maxentiolus by force took these daggers away, by 
force to compel him to restore them.’ Constantine, Const,in- 
however, believing that his death was decided upon, Beiisanus. 
determined to do some memorable deed while he yet 
lived, and drawing the dagger which hung at his side 
stabbed Belisarius in the belly. Wounded, but not 
fatally, the General staggered back, and clasping 
Bessas in his arms interposed the portly form of the 
Ostrogoth between himself and the assassin. He their 
glided out of the chamber. Constantine, mad with 
rage, was on the point of following him, but Ildiger 
seized him by the right hand and Bessas by the left, 
and they together pulled him in an opposite direc- 
tion. Then the guards entered, and with much 
difficulty wrested the dagger from the furious officer. 

R 2 
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He was dragged off to a place of coiifiuement in the 
palace, thence, after some days, to another house, and 
eventually was put to death by the order of Belisarius. 

The execution of a lieutenant who had so grossly 
insulted his superior officer and attempted his life 
does not appear to be a deed difficult to justify. 
Procopius remarks, however, that ‘this was the oidy 
unholy action which Belisarius ever committed, and it 
was unlike his usual disposition. For he generally 
showed great gentleness in his dealings with all men. 
But, as before remarked, it was fated that Constantine 
should come to a bad end.’ This reflection convinces 
us that we have not heard the whole story, and that 
the affair of the jewelled poniards was rather the pre- 
text than the cause of the death of Constantine. In 
the Anecdota, that Scandalous Chronicle written in 
the old age of Procopius, he informs us that when all 
Constantinople was talking about the gallantries of 
Antonina and the punishment inflicted on her lover 
by Belisarius, Constantine, in his condolence with the 
injured husband, said, ‘ It is not the young man 
but the lady that I should punish in such a case.’ 
Antonina heard of the saying and treasured up her 
wrath till an occasion was found for wreaking it upon 
the injudicious officer. 

Not long after this affair, the Goths attempted to 
enter the City by guile. Agricola’s aqueduct, the 
Aqua Virgo, is so constructed, for engineering reasons, 
as to form a long circuit round the east and north of 
the City. The course which it now pursues is almost 
entirely in the rear of the Gothic position, but there 
seems reason to think that in 538 it passed through 
the Gothic lines, that it touched the WaU of Aui’elian 
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near the Salarian Gate, and was then carried for some book v 
distance round the Wall on a low arcade only some 
three or four feet in height However this may be, 
there is no doubt that then as now it burrowed under 
the Pincian Hill, and emerged into a deep well-like 
chamber communicating with one of the palaces on 
that eminence. That palace was then the Pincian 
Palace inhabited by Belisarius. The dwelling which 
now rises immediately above the receptacle of the Aqua 
Virgo is the Villa Medicis, the home of the French 
Academy. A strong argument is thus furnished in 
favour of identifying the two sites. From the Pincian 
the water was carried, then as now, to the Campus 
Martius, the fountain of Trevi, and the neighbourhood 
of the Pantheon ; m fact the aqueduct ran right into 
the very heart of Rome. 

A party of Goths, during this treacherous truce- The Oeths 
time, determined to attempt an entrance into the City aqueduct, 
by this aqueduct, which of course, like all the others, 
was now only a tunnel bare of water. With lighted 
torches they groped their way through the syecns, 
which is about six feet high by a foot and a half wide. 

They crept along unopposed, perhaps for a distance of 
one or two miles, till at last they were actually within 
the City, and close to the foot of the steps leading to 
the very palace of Belisarius. Here they found their 
further progress barred by a newly-erected wall. This 
wall had been built by command of Belisarius soon 

* Depicted in one of Mr. Parker’s photographs (No. 5). I follow 
his statement (Aqueducts, p. 47. n. i, and pp. 121, 122, as to the 
alteration in the line of the Aqua Virgo, because some such devia- 
tion seems necessary to explain the narrative of Procopius, the 
present course of this part of the aqueduct being, I think, entirely 
subterranean. 
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after liis entry into the City. The wary General, who 
knew every move that his enemy ought to make upon 
the hoard, was not going to allow Rome to be taken 
from him as he had taken Naples from the Goths, by 
stealing through an aqueduct. Foiled in their present 
purpose, the Goths broke oft’ a bit of stone from this 
w’-all as a record of their perilous expedition, and 
returned to tell Witigis how near they had been to 
success and why they had missed it. 

But while the explorers were moving along through 
the small part of the Aqua Vh'go which was above 
ground, the flash of their torches through a chink 
in the walls attracted the attention of a sentinel, 
stationed perhaps in the fosse somewhere near the 
Pincian Gate. He talked to his comrades about this 
mysterious light, seen only a foot or two above the 
surface of the earth ; but they only laughed at him, 
telling him that he must have seen a wolf’s eyes 
gleaming through the darkness. However, the story 
of the sentinel and his wonderful light reached the 
ears of Belisarius. In a moment its true meaning 
flashed upon him. ‘This is no wolf,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘the Goths are trying the aqueduct.’ At once 
he sent the guardsman Diogenes with a body of picked 
men to examine the channel. We must suppose that 
they took down part of the obstructing wall, and so 
entered the sjyectis. They saw the place where the 
stone had been chipped oft which was shown to 
Witigis. They pressed on ; they found everywhere 
the droppings from the Gothic flambeaux, and at 
length discovered some Gothic lamps. It was clear 
that the enemy had been trying by these means to 
steal into Rome. The Goths soon perceived that 
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Belisarius was acquainted with their adventure, and booky. 
the design, which Witigis had discussed in a council - 

of war, of following up the quest opened by the ex- 
ploring party, was promptly abandoned h 

During the remainder of the three months of nominal 
truce two more attempts upon the City were made, or 
at any rate planned, by the barbarians. One was 
upon the Pincian Gate, and was arranged for the hour 
of the mid-day meal, when but few soldiers were 
likely to be behind the battlements The Goths were 
coming on in loose order, with ladders to mount the 
walls and fire to burn the gate. But not even in 
truce-time were the walls ever left quite bare of 
guards. Fortunately, it was then the turn of the 
gallant Ildiger to keep watch. He saw the loosely 
marshalled band advancing, at once divined their 
traitorous design, sallied out with his followers, easily 
changed their disorderly advance into an equally 
disorderly retreat, and slew the greater number of 
them. A great clamour was raised in Borne ; the 
Goths saw that their design was discovered, and all 
returned to their camps. 

The next scheme was of a baser kind, and was Scheme 
worthy of the confused brain from which it sprung, g^g the 
It has been said that the wall of the City between 

wall. 

^ For some useful hints about this aqueduct-scheme I am 
indebted to Mr. Bryce, whose example I followed in exploring 
the entrance into the Aqua Virgo in the Borghese Gardens and 
the two flights of steps leading down to it from the summit of the 
Pincian Hill. It seems to me possible that the steep spiral stair- 
case outside the Villa Meclicis, the entrance to which is by a door 
called ^ Porta del Coechigliare delF Acqua Vergine,’ may be the 
same cochlea by which the troops of Belisarius descended and by 
which the Goths hoped to ascend into the City. 
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Oh* 9 

1_ low and destitute of towers, the military engineers of 

Aurelian having thought that the river would here 
be a sufBcient protection. Witigis therefore argued 
thus with himself : ‘ If I could only lull to sleep the 
vigilance of the Roman sentinels on that piece of wall, 
a strong detachment of my army might cross the river 
in boats, climb the wall, and open the gates of the 
City to the rest of the army, who shall be all waiting 
outside.’ He therefore took into his pay two Romans, 
probably of the labouring class, who dwelt near the 
great basilica of St. Peter. They promised to take 
a large skin of wine to these sentinels about nightfall, 
offer them refreshment, keep them drinking and talk- 
ing till far into the night, and when they were too 
drunk to observe anything, throw an opiate, with 
which Witigis provided the traitors, into their cups. 
The infamous scheme was revealed to Belisarius by 
one of its intended instruments ', who revealed also 
the name of his accomplice. The latter under torture 
confessed the criminal intention, and surrendered the 
opiate which he had received from Witigis. Belisarius 
cut off the nose and ears of the unhappy traitor, — 
these barbarous mutilations were becoming part of the 
penal code of Constantinople, — and sent him mounted 
on an ass to the Gothic camp to tell his dismal tale 
to his royal confederate. ‘ When the barbarians saw 
him they recognised that God did not bring their 
plans to a successful issue, and therefore that they 
would never be able to capture the City.’ 

By these two attempts (if we may trust the state- 

’ ‘ For it was not destined,’ says Procopius, ‘ that Rome should 
he taken hy tliis army.’ 
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raent of Procopius, who probably throws more blame bookv 

on the Goths than they deserve) the three months’ 

truce w'as sufficiently broken to justify Belisarius 
commencing a campaign of retaliation. He sent letters 
to John ordering him to begin the operations in 
Picenum which had been an-anged between them. 

John marched with his twm thousand horsemen 
through the settlements of the Goths, burning, plun- 
dering, wasting all that belonged to the enemy. 
Ulitheus, the aged uncle of Witigis, dared to meet Death of 
him in battle, but was slain, and almost his whole 
army fell with him. After this, none would face him 
in the field. Pressing on through the countiy on the 
eastern slopes of the Apennines, he came to the 
fortresses of Urbino and Osimo, neither of them 
garrisoned by a large force of Goths, but both strong 
by their natural position. According to the orders of 
Belisarius he should have reduced each of these 
foi’tresses before proceeding further, but the cry of 
his army and his owm military instinct both directed 
a bold forward movement to B.imini. To that city by Arimmum 

^ taken. 

the Hadriatic he accordingly marched, and such was 
the terror of the Goths that he carried it at the first 
assault. It is true that he had not here, as in the 
cases of Urbino and Osimo, to attack a high hill 
fortress, for Bimini, though surrounded with walls, lies 
in a wide plain at the mouth of the Marecchia ; and 
the supremacy by sea which the Byzantines possessed 
would have made it a difficult city for the Goths to 
hold against a united attack by sea and land. 

But whatever the cause, here was the victorious 
army of John in possession of an important city two 
hundred miles in the rear of the Gothic army, and 
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capital, Ravenna. John had rightly calculated that 

Effee^of would lead to the I’aising of the siege 


Effee^of would lead to the I’aising of the siege 

these tid- q£ The Goths, thoroua:hly alarmed for the 

thebe- safety of their capital, began to chafe at every day 

siegeih 01 1^0 j j 

Eome. RnAnf. in f.ljASA wfi.lls wlnV.li tliAV fAlt,. tllAV 


safety of their capital, be^an to chafe at every day 
Eome. spent ill sight of those walls which, as they felt, they 
never should surmount. Their King too had his own 
reasons for sharing their impatience when it began to 
Tieaciiery be whispered that his young wife Matasuentha, proud 
sTientha. aiid petulant, and never forgiving her lowly-born 
husband for the compulsion which had brought her to 
his side in wedlock, had sent secret messages to John 
at Rimini congratulating him on his success, and hold- 
ing out to him hopes that she would betray the Gothic 
cause if he would accept her hand in marriage. 

The siege So it Came to pass that when the three months 

I'fLlSGCL 

about’ of truce had expired, although no tidings had been 
53“*^ received from the ambassadors, the Goths resolved 
to abandon their blockade of Rome. It was near the 
time of the Vernal Equinox, and 374 days from the 
commencement of the siege, when they carried this 
resolution into effect. At dawn of day, having set 
all their seven camps on fire, the dispirited mass of 
men began to move northward along the Flaminian 
Way. 

The Goths The Romans, who saw them departing, were for’ 
depait. gQjQg time in doubt whether to pursue them or rather 
‘to make a bridge of gold for a retreating foe.’ The 
absence of so many of their cavalry in Picenum was 
They are a reason for leaving them unmolested. But Belisarius 
by Behsa- hastily armed as large a force as he could muster, both 
of horse and foot, and when half' the Gothic army had 
an^i^idge. crossed the Milvian Bridge he launched his soldiers 
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forth from the Flaminiaii Gate, and made a furious book 

Ch y 

attack on the Gothic rear. Mundilas, the escort of — 
Procopius, conspicuous in so many previous battles, 
wrought great deeds of valour in this, fighting four 
barbarians at once and killing them all. Longinus', 
an Isaurian, was also among the foremost in the fight, 
which, having been for some time doubtful, ended in 
the flight of the bai’barians. Then followed a terrible 
scene, Goth struggling with Goth for a place upon the 
bridge and for a way of escape from the devouring 
sword. Many fell by the hands of their own comrades, 
many were pushed off the bridge, and, encumbered by 
the weight of their armour, sank in the stream of the 
Tiber. Few, according to the account of Procopius, 
succeeded in struggling aci'oss to the opposite shore, 
where the other half of the army stood awaiting them. 

In this statement there is probably some exaggeration, 
but there can be no doubt that the well-timed attack 
of Belisarius inflicted a severe blow upon the retreat- 
ing enemy. The joy of the Romans in their victory 
was alloyed by grief for the death of the valiant 
Longinus. 

So ended the long siege of Rome by Witigis, a siege 
in which the numbers and prowess of the Goths wei'e 
rendered useless by the utter incapacity of their com- 
mander. Ignorant how to assault, ignorant how to 
blockade, he allowed even the sword of Hunger to be 
wrested from him and used against his army by Beli- 
sarius. He suffered the flower of the Gothic nation to 
perish, not so much by the weapons of the Romans as 
by the deadly dews of the Campagna. With heavy 
hearts the barbarians must have thought, as they 
' Named probably after Longinus the brother of Zeno. 
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BOOK^v. tunied them northwards, upon the many graves of 

— gallant men which they Avei'e leaving on that fatal 

plain. Some of them must have suspected the melan- 
choly tnith that they had dug one grave, deeper and 
wider than all, the grave of the Gothic monarchy 
itr Italy. 
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THE RELIEF OE BIMIRI. 


p Authority. 

bonrce : — 

Procopius, De Bello Gotthico, ii. 11-18 (pp. 191-217). 

The utter failure of the Gothic enterprise against 
Rome did not, as might have been expected, im- 
mediately bring about the fall of Ravenna. Un- 
skilful as was the strategy of the Ostrogoths, there 
was yet far more power of resistance shown by them 
than by the Vandals. In thi’ee months the invasion 
of Africa had been brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
The war in Italy had now lasted for three years, two 
more were still to elapse before the fall of the Gothic 
capital announced even its apparent conclusion. 

These two years were passed in somewhat desultory 
fighting, waged partly in the neighbourhood of Milan 
and partly along the course of the great Flaminian 
Way. Leaving the valley of the Po for the present 
out of our calculations, we will confine our attention to 
the long struggle which wasted the Umbiian lands, 
traversed by the great north road of Italy which bore 
the name of Proconsul Elaminius. It had been always 
an important highway. By it the legions of Caesar 
had marched forth to conquer Gaul, and had returned 
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to conquer the Republic. The course of events in the book v. 
fifth and sixth centuries which made Rome and Ravenna - 

both, in a certain sense, capitals of Italy, gave to the 
two hundred and thirty miles of road between those 
capitals an importance, political and military, such as 
it had never possessed before. 

Notwithstanding some slight curves, we may think General 
of this road as running due north and south, since ment^f 
Ravenna is in almost precisely the same longitude 
as Rome : and at the point of the history which wm 
have now reached the fortresses to the right of it 
are for the most part in the hands of the Emperor’s 
generals, while nearly all those on the left are held 
for the Gothic King. This was the manner in which 
the latter disposed of his forces. At Urbs Yetus, the 
modern Orvieto, were 1000 men under the command 
of Albilas. At Clusium that tomb of old Etruscan 
greatness, 1000 under Gelimer. At Tuder, now Todi, 
which also still preserves the memory of Etruria by 
its ancient walls, there were 400 Goths under Uligi- 
salus. Fiesole, which from her high perch looks down 
upon Florence and the vale of Arno, was another 
Gothic stronghold, but we are not told by how many 
men it was occupied. Osimo, which similarly over- 
looks Ancona and the Hadriatic, was held by 4000 
picked troops under Wisand®, and here, the advance 

^ I must ask the reader to excuse some apparent inconsistency 
in my use of ancient and modern names. I prefer Clusium to 
Chiusi because ^ Lars Porsena of Clusium ’ has made every school- 
boy familiar with the former : but for the sake of Signorellfs 
frescoes and Francesca’s death I prefer Orvieto and Eimini to the 
less easily recognised Urbs Vetus and Ariminum. 

^ Probably the same as Wisandus Bandalarius, the hero of the 
battle by the Porta Pinciana (p. 124). 
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a more stubborn 
any of the other 
Gothic garrisons. At Urbino were stationed 2000 
Goths under Morras. Mens Feletris (the high rock 
of S. Leo and the original capital of the mediaeval 
principality of Montefeltro ') was occupied by 500 
Goths, and Cesena by the like number. All of these 
places wei'e high city-crowned hills of the kind with 
which not only the traveller in Italy but the student 
of pictures painted by the Umbrian masters is so 
familiar. They all bring back to the memory of an 
Englishman those graphic lines of Macaulay, — 

‘Like an eagle’s nest 
Perelied on the crest 
Of purple Apennine/ 

Such were the Gothic strongholds. 

On the other side the Eonians held Narni, Spoleto, 
Perugia, and, across the central mountain-chain, Ancona 
and Rimini. 

A glance at the map will show how the combatants 
were ranged, as if for one vast pitched battle, along 
the line of the Flaminian Way : and the reader will 
not fail to notice the outlying posts held by each 
party : Orvieto, within seventy-four miles of Rome, 
garrisoned by Goths ; Rimini, within thirty-three miles 
of Ravenna, garrisoned by Romans. If we may be 
permitted to take a simile from chess, each player has 
one piece pushed far up towards the enemy’s line, 
threatening to cry check to the king, but itself in 
serious danger if not strongly supported, 

Belisarius had no mind to leave his piece so 

^ See Beiinistoim’s Dukes of Urlbino, i. 71, where there is a 
striking view of this most peculiar cliff-fortress. 


BOOKV. of Belisarius was to be checked by 
— 1 resistance than was maintained by 
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dangerously advanced. By a brilliant display of rash- book v. 
ness, and it must be added of insubordination, John, 
with his 2000 Isaurian horsemen, had advanced to _ 

Behsarius 

Rimini ; and now the commander-in-chief, wanting the recalls 

’ _ ° John from 

Isaurians for other service, ordered them to withdraw Eimini. 
from that perilous position. Summoning his son-in-law 
Ildiger, and Martin (the veteran of the Vandal war 
and the sharer in the flight of Solomon), who had come 
out with the recent reinforcements to Italy, he put 
1000 horsemen under their command and gave them 
a commission to take his orders to John. These orders 
were that he should withdraw with all his troops from 
Rimini, leaving in it a small garrison of picked soldiers 
drawn from the too numerous defenders of Ancona, 
which had been taken possession of by Conon at the 
head of Iris Thracians and Isaurians. The very small- 
ness of the garrison at Rimini would, Belisarius hoped, 
induce the Goths to pass it by unmolested ; while, 
on the other hand, two thousand cavalry soldiers, 
the flower of the Isaurian reinforcements, would offer 
a tempting prize to the enemy, to whom they would, 
if left at Rimini, soon be compelled to surrender by 
shortness of provisions. 

Ildiger and Martin, whose watchword "v 
soon distanced the barbarian army who were 
in the same direction, but who were an unw 
and were obliged to make a long circuit whenever they 
came near a Roman fortress. As many of our actors Probable 

StliQ**^0S of 

have to traverse the same Flaminian Way in the course tbelr 
of the next few years, it may be well briefly to describe 
the journey of these two officers, though assuredly 
they, in their breathless haste, took not much note of 
aught beside castles and armies. 

VOL. IV. S 


Fas speed, Ildlger 
and Mar- 
) marching tm on the 
. , , , Flanainian 

leldy host, Way. 
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BOOKV. Issuing forth from Rome by the Flaminian Gate 

— i (Porta del Popolo), and after two miles’ journey 

First^toy • f^ie Tiber by the Ponte Molle, they would 

Tiber^ keep along the high table-land on the right bank of 
valley. that river till they reached the base of precipitous 
Soracte — 

^Not now in snow/ 

but whicli 

^from out the plain 

Heaved like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And on the euii hung pausing h’ 

Soon after Soracte was left behind, they would pass 
through the long ravine-girdled street of Falerii (near 
Civita Castellana), and then at Borghetto, thirty-eight 
miles ^ from Borne, would cross the Tiber again and 
strike into the Sabine hills. The town, which is called 
in inscriptions ^ splendidissima civitas Ocricolana,^ now 
represented by the poor little village of Otricoli, at 
a distance of forty-five miles from Eome, might pos- 
sibly receive them at the end of their first day's 
journey. 

Second Next day they would fairly enter the old province 

day: in , ^ . 

tiie^aUey of Umbria^, exchange greetings with the friendly 
garrison of Narni, high up on its hill, and gaze down 
on the magnificent bridge of Augustus, whose single 
remaining arch stands so proudly in the ravine through 
which Nar's white waters are rolling. Perchance on 
a still summer’s day they might hear the roar of the 
cascades of Velinus as they rode out from the city of 
Interamnia (Terni). The second day’s journey of forty 

^ CMlde Harold, iv. 74, 75. 

^ These distances are all given in Eoman miles. The Roman 
mile is about eight per cent, shorter than the English, 

® At this time forming part of Tuscia et Umbria. 
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miles would be ended as they wound up the hill of book v. 

Spoleto and entered the strong fortress built upon its ^ 

height by King Theodoric. They are still mounting 
up the valley of the sulphurous Nar, and are now in 
the heart of what was formerly one of the most pros- 
perous pastoral regions of Italy. The softly-flowing 
Clitumnus, by which perchance Virgil once walked, 
viewing with a farmer’s admiring eye the cattle in 
its meadows^, accompanies them when they start on 
their next day’s journey, and they pass almost within 
sight of Mevania, which, like Clitumnus, nourished 
the far-famed milk-white oxen that were slain for 
sacrifice on Rome’s great days of triumph 

On this their third day’s march they would pass the Third day: 
low-lying city of Rulginium, now Foligno. They might Topino 
look down the valley of the Topino, past the hill onthelpen-*’ 
which now stand the terraced sanctuaries of Assisi, to 
the dim rock where the stronghold of Perugia was 
held by the faithful soldiers of the Emperor. But 
their course lies up the stream in a diflTerent direction. 

It is here that they begin to set themselves definitely 
to cross the great chain of the Apennines, whose high 
peaks have long been breaking the line of their northern 
horizon. Past the city and market which bore the 
name of the great road-maker Flaminius they ride, 

' ‘Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges et maxima taurus 
Victima, saepe too perfusi fiumine sacro, 

Eomanos ad templa deum duxere triumplios.’ 

(Georgic ii. 146-148.) 

“ ‘And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 

The bull as white as snow.’ 

(Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Eome.) 

® Forum Flaminii, now curiously metamorphosed into S. Gio- 
vanni in Forifiamma. 
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ascending ever, but by no severe gradient, till they 
reach the upland region in which Nucera, Tadinum, 
Helvillum^ are situated, and see rising on their left the 
sharp serrated ridge at the foot of which, on the other 
side, lies the ancient Umbrian capital of Iguviuin^. 
They are breathing mountain air, and, if it be now the 
month of June, the snow is still lingering in patches 
on the summits of the Apennines ; but the road is 
good, and easily passable everywhere, even by a large 
and encumbered army. And here, it may be on the 
summit of the pass just beyond the place ® where the 
waters divide, these flowing southwards to the Tiber, 
those northwards and eastwards towards the Adriatic, 
our horsemen end their day’s journey ; a long and toil- 
some one, for we have supposed them to travel on this 
day fifty-six miles. At the place where they halt for 
the night there is a posting station ^ with a sword 
for its sign This sign might have been of prophetic 
import, for here probably, upon the crest of the Apen- 
nines, on the site of the modern village of Scheggia, 
was fought, fourteen years later, the decisive battle 
between the chosen Gothic champion and the lieutenant 
of the Byzantine Emperor. 

The fourth morning dawns, and the flying column 
must be early in their saddles, for they suspect that 
there is tough work awaiting them to-day. Down 
through the narrow gorge of the Burano, over at least 
one bridge whose Roman masonry still endures to oixr 

’ Now Nocera, Tadino, Sigillo. “ Now Gubbio. 

® Now called Casa di due Aeque. 

*■ ‘ Mutatio.’ Ordinary travellers would choose a ‘ mansio ’ like that 
at Helvillum rather than a mere ‘ mutatio ’ to spend the night in. 

° Ad Ensem in the Tabula Peutingeriana. Corrupted into Ad 
Aesim in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 
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own days, they ride for two hours till they reach the book v 

fair city of Gales \ situated on the flanks of the 1. 

precipitous Monte Petrano. And now at last, at the 
station which goes sometimes by the name of Intercisa, 
sometimes by that of Petra Pertusa ^ and which is 
twenty-three miles from their morning’s starting-point, 
they find their onward course checked, and recognise 
that only by hard fighting can they win through to 
bear the all-important message to Rimini. For what 
happened at Intercisa we need not draw upon our 
imaginations, since we find ourselves here again under 
the guidance of Procopius. This is his description of 
Petra, a description evidently the result of personal 
observation : — 

‘This fortress was not built by the hands of man, Proco-^^ 
but w'as called into being ® by the nature of the place, scnptiou 
for the road is here through an extremely rocky pertusa 
country. On the right of this road runs a river, puTio).'^* 
fordable by no man on account of the swiftness of its 
current. On the left, near at hand, a cliflP rises, abrupt 
and so lofty that if there should chance to be any men 
on its summit they seem to those at its base only like 
very little birds. At this point, long ago, there was 
no possibility of advance to the traveller; the rock 
and river between them barring all further progress. 

Here then the men of old heaved out a passage through 

* Its site was a little above its present representative Cagli, 
which was built in the thirteenth century (Mochi, Storia di Cagli, 
pp. 13 and 14). Cagli boasts a lovely picture by the father of 
EaphaeL 

“ Procopius generally calls it simply Petra : twice (vol. ii. pp. 

609 and 636) Petra Pertusa. 

® More literally, 'was inyented by the nature of the place’ 

(dXXa rov ^ coverts Ifeupev). 
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BOOK^v. the rock, and thus made a doorway into the country 

h beyond. A few fortifications above and around the 

538- 

gate turned it into a natural fortress of great size, and 
they called its name Petra [Pertusa].’ 

Present The slight additional fortifications which the place 

appeal- . 

ance of tixe received from the hand of man have disappeared, but 

Tunnelled t ^ -r^ , 

Rock. the natural features of the Passo di Furlo^ — so the 
passage is now called— precisely correspond to this 
description of Procopius. Coming from Cagli on the 
south, one enters a dark and narrow gorge, as grand, 
though not as long, as the Via Mala in Switzerland, 
and sees the great wall of rock rising higher and 
higher on the left, the mountain torrent of the Candi- 
gliano foaming and chafing angrily below. At length, 
when all further progress seems barred, the end of 
a tunnel is perceived; we enter, and pass for 120 feet 
through the heart of the cliff. Emerging, we find the 
mountain pass ended: we see a broad and smiling 
landscape before us, and looking back we read upon 
the northern face of the rock the following inscription, 
telling us that the passage was hewn at the command 
of the founder of the Flavian dynasty, seventy-six 
years after the birth of Christ : — 

IMP . CAESAR . AVC 
YESPASIANVS . PONT . MAX 

TRIE . POT . VII . . IMP. XVII . P , P , COS . VIII ^ 

CENSOR . FACIVND . CVRAVIT 

’ The modern name Furlo, probably from forulus (mediaeval 
Latin for a sheath), Petra Pertusa (of Procopius), and Intercisa 
(of the Jerusalem Itinerary), all express the same idea, and may 
all be translated ^ The Tunnelled Eock.’ 

^ There certainly appears to be a stx'oke after the consular vn, 
but the chronology requires vii not viii. S. Mochi (p. 56) argues 
that the first i, which is an imperfect letter, has been added by 
a later hand. 
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An inscription, probably of similar purport, over the 
southern end of the tunnel has been obliterated. 

Of course to our generation, which has seen the 
St. Gothard and the Mont Cenis pierced by tunnels 
twelve miles in length, or even to the generation 
before us which beheld the galleries hewn in the rock 
for the great Alpine roads of Napoleon and his imita- 
tors, this work has nothing that is in itself marvellous. 
But when we remember that the Romans were un- 
acquainted with the use of gunpowder, and conse- 
quently, as blasting was impossible, every square inch 
of rock had to be hewn out with axe and chisel, we 
shall see that there is something admirable in the 
courage which planned and the patience which ac- 
complished so arduous a workb 

Before this mountain gateway, additionally fenced 

^ According to S. Mochi, another much smaller tunnel, running 
nearly at right angles to that of Vespasian, was made by the 
Umbrians before their subjection to Eome. This is very possibly 
true, but Mochi’s argument that it is proved by Procopius’s 
language about ^ the men of old ’ is not, I think, a sound one. 
The dimensions of this little tunnel (now almost or entirely con- 
cealed by a wall) are 26 feet long, 15 feet high, and ii feet wide. 
The similar dimensions of Vespasian’s tunnel are 125 feet of 
length, 171 feet average width, and 17 feet average height. It is 
considerably wider and higher in the middle than at either end,' 
and the northern end is somewhat lower and narrower than the 
southern. Mochi thinks that the Komans, before Vespasian’s 
tunnel was constructed, carried the road round outside the rock 
on an artificial platform raised above the stream. [In July, 1886, 
a great mass of carbonised matter 100 metres square and in some 
places 70 centimetres thick was discovered in repairing the road 
near the Passo di Purlo. On examination it was found to consist 
of charred grain and pulse, and it was believed to represent the 
commissariat stores of an army, possibly Imperial or Gothic, 
suddenly destroyed on the approach of an enemy. Oj) Intone, 30 
April, 1887, and Courier Archeologigue, Jan. 1887.] 
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BOOKV. and guarded by some few towers and battlements, 

^ — 1 and provided with chambers for the accommodation 

Theton- Sentinels, Ildiger and Martin, with their 

thousand travel-stained horsemen, appeared and sum- 
moned its garrison to sun-ender. The garrison refused : 
and for some time the Roman horsemen discharged 
their missiles to no purpose. The Goths attempted 
no reply, but simply remained quiet and invulnerable 
in their stronghold. Then the Imperialist troops — 
among whom there were very probably some sure- 
footed Isaurian highlanders — clambered up the steep 
hill-side and rolled down vast masses of rock on the 
fortress below. Wherever these missiles came in their 
thundering course they knocked off some piece of 
masonry or some battlement of a tower. In the 
tunnel itself, the Goths would have been safe even 
from this rocky avalanche : but they were in the 
watch-towers, and it was perhaps too late to seek the 
The Goths tunnel’s shelter. Utterly cowed, they stretched forth 
' their hands to such of the Imperialist soldiers as still 
remained in the roadway, and signified their willing- 
ness to surrender. Their submission was accepted. 
They promised to become the faithful servants of the 
Emperor, and to obey the orders of Belisarius. A few, 
with their wives and children, were left as the Im- 
perialist garrison of the fortress : the rest appear to 
have marched under the banner of their late assail- 
ants onward to Rimini. Petra Pertusa was won, and 
the Flaminian Way was cleared, from Rome to the 
Hadriatic. 

If there was yet time the successful assailants would 
probably push on in order to spend the night in com- 
fortable quarters at Forum Sempronii. It is a journey 
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of nine miles down the broadening valley of the bookv. 

Metaurus. To every loyal Roman heart this is classic ^ ^ 

ground, for here Livius and Nero won that famous 
victory over Hasdruhal, which saved Italy from he- 
coming a dependency of Carthage. One of the high 
mountains that we have passed on our left bears yet taurus 
the name of Monte Nerone in memory of the battle. 

What more immediately concerns the soldiers of Jus- 
tinian is that the side valley, the mouth of which they 
are now passing, leads up to Urbino, thirteeii miles otf, 
and that Morras with his 2000 Goths holds that place 
for Witigis. But the barbarians seem to be keeping 
close in their rock-fortress, and without molestation 
from their foraging parties, Ildiger and Martin reach 
the friendly shelter of Forum Sempronii. This place, 
of which there are still some scanty ruins left about 
a mile from its successor and strangely disguised name- 
sake, Fossombrone, was in Roman times an important 
centre of trade and government, a fact which is vouched 
for by the large collection of inscriptions now preserved 
at the modern city b 

Next day, the fifth of their journey according to our Rfth day: 
calculations, the horsemen would travel, still by theFauoon 

1 1 1 1 1 i? *1 Hadri- 

banks of the Metaurus and under the shade oi its atic. 
beautiful groves of oak. Sea-breezes and a touch of 
coolness in the air warn them that they are ap- 
proaching the Hadriatic ; but still, if they look back 
over the route which they have traversed, they can 
see the deep cleft in the Apennine wall caused by the 
gorge of Petra, a continuing memorial of the hard- 
fought fight of yesterday. At the end of sixteen miles 

* In the Seminaxio. Some of them have a curions mixture of 
Greek and Latin characters. 
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^ — h proud name of the Temple of Fortune (Fanum For- 

tunae). Its modern representative, Fano, still keeps 
its stately walls, mediaeval themselves, but by the 
quadrangular shape of them enclosure marking the 
site of their Roman predecessors : and we can still 
behold the Arch of Augustus, added to by Constantine, 
under which in all probability rode the horsemen of 
Ildiger. 

Southwards from Fano the great highway runs 
along the seashore to Sena Gallica (Sinigaglia) and 
Ancona, which latter place is distant forty miles from 
The the Fane of Fortune. To Ancona the two officers 
s^thwfrd proceed, tmuiing their backs for a moment on Rimini. 

They collect a considerable number of foot-soldiers at 
thSce^t” Ancona, wend back with them to Fano, and then, 
Eimini. -turning northwards and passing through the little 
town of Pisaurum, traverse the forty-four miles which 
separate Rimini from Fano. They reach Rimini on 
the third day after leaving Ancona, the ninth (accord- 
ing to om' conjectural arrangement of their journey) 
since their departure from Rome ^ . 

View of Rimini is now a tolerably bright and cheerful Italian 
nu™^('Ei- city, with a considerable wealth of mediaeval interest, 
mini). great half-finished church (instinct with the grow- 

ing Paganism of the early Renaissance), which bears 
the name of ‘ The Temple of the Malatestas,’ and which 
shows everywhere the sculptured elephant, badge of 

^ T€ Is *Ay/c5)va €A,^ovt€S /cat 'JtoAAovs a-zrayayo/^^ei/ot rw l/cet 

Tre^wv Is "^Aptfirjvov rpiraioi aipiKOvro, rrfv re BcAtcraptov yvt^p/rjv am/jy- 
ycXXoy. The TpLToIoi of course refers to their departure from 
Ancona. Eighty-four miles would he three good days’ marches 
for the ‘ many foot-soldiers ’ by whom they were accompanied from 
Ancona. 
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that lawless house, everywhere the intertwined initials book^v. 

of Sigismund and his mistress Isotta, — the chapel in 1 — - 

the market-place, where Saint Anthony of Padua, dis- 
tressed that men would not hearken to him, preached 
to the silent congregation of the fishes, — the house of 
Francesca da Rimini, where she read the story of 
Lancelot with her ill-fated lover, and ‘that day read 
no further,’ — these are some of the chief spots hallowed 
by the associations of the Middle Agesh But the 
classical interests of the city are at least equally 
strong. Here, in the market-place, is the little square 
suggestus on which, so men say, Julius Caesar sprang 
to harangue his troops after the passage of the Rubicon. 

Here is a fine triumphal arch of Augustus, perhaps 
somewhat spoiled by the incongruous additions of the 
Middle Ages, but still bearing on its two fronts, the 
faces, in good preservation, of Jupiter and Minerva, of 
Venus and Neptune. Above all, here still stands the 
Roman bridge of five stately arches spanning the wide 
stream of the Marecchia. Two slabs in the parapet of 
this bridge, which the contadino, coming in to market, 
brushes with his sleeve, record, in fine and legible 
characters, that the bridge was begun in the last year 
of Augustus and finished in the seventh year of 
Tiberius. Below the parapet, on the centre-stones of 
the arches, are yet visible the Augur’s wand, the civic 
wreath, the funeral urn, and other emblems attesting 
the religious character of the rites with which the 
Imperial bridge-maker {Pontifex Mciximus) consecrated 
his handiwork. 

^ For a full description of the architectural interests both of 
Eknini and Ancona I must refer my readers to Freeman's 
Historical and Architectural Sketches (1876, pp. I 35 ~i 5 ®)* 
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Kiinini be- 
sieged by 
Witigis. 


When Ildiger and Martin stood before John in the 
Praetorium at Ariminum and delivered the message of 
Belisarius, that general flatly refused to obey it. It is 
difficult to understand how John could have excused 
to himself such a violation of that implicit obedience 
which is the first duty of the soldier . but the one 
defect in the military character of Belisarius — a defect 
which parts him off from the general whom in many 
respects he so greatly resembles, Marlborough — was 
his failure to obtain the hearty and loyal co-operation 
of his subordinate officers. There may have been 
a strain of capricious unreasonableness in his own 
character to produce this result : or it may have been 
due to the fact that he was too obviously guided in 
important affairs by the whims and the animosities of 
Antonina. 

Whatever the cause, John refused to part with the 
2000 horsemen under his command, or to evacuate 
Rimini. Damian also, his lieutenant, elected to abide 
with him. All that Ildiger and Martin could do was 
to withdraw the soldiers who belonged to the house- 
hold of Belisarius, to leave the infantry brought from 
Ancona, and to depart, which they did with all 
speed h 

Before loirg, Witigis and his army stood before the 
walls of Ariminum. They constructed a wooden tower 
high enough to overtop the battlements and resting 
on four strong wheels. Taking warning by their 
experience at the siege of Rome, they did not, this 
time, avail themselves of oxen to draw their tower, 
but arranged that it should be pushed along by men 

^ Ot Sc Tov« 7rc^ov$ airrov airokLTrovTes Kara ra^o? iv^evSe ^vv rots 
BcXtcraptov Sopu^opots re Kal inracrmoTols SiV€^mprf(rav, 
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inside, protected from the arrows of the foe. A broad book v. 

and winding staircase inside — perhaps not unlike that ^ 

■which leads to the top of the Campanile of St. Mark’s 
at Venice — enabled large bodies of troops to ascend 
and descend rapidly. On the night after this huge 
machine was completed, they betook themselves to 
peaceful slumber, making no doubt that next day the 
city would be theirs ; a belief which was fully shared 
by the disheartened garrison, who saw that no obstacle 
existed to hinder the progress of the dreaded tower to 
their walls. Not yet, however, would the energetic 
John yield to despair. Leaving the main body of the 
garrison to guard the walls in their usual order, he 
secretly sallied forth at dead of night with a band 
of hardy Isaurians, all supplied with mattocks and 
trenching tools. Working with a will, but in deep 
silence, the brawny mountaineers succeeded, before 
daybreak, in excavating a deep trench in front of the 
tower : and, moreover, the earth which they had dug 
out from the trench being thrown up on the inside 
interposed the additional obstacle of a mound between 
the besiegers and their prey^. Neither trench nor 
mound seems to have gone all round the city, but they 
sufficiently protected a weak portion of the walls, 
against which the Goths had felt secure of victory. 

Just before dawn the barbarians discovered what was 
being done, and rushed at full speed against the 
trenching party ; but John, well satisfied with his 
night’s work, retreated quietly within the city. 

At day-break Witigis, who saw with sore heart-ache 

^ An interevsting passage, as illustrating the way in which fosse 
and agger were constructed in the great limitary works of the 
Eomans in Britain and Germany. 
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the hated obstacle to his hopes, put to death the care- 
less guards whose slumbers had made it possible to 
construct it. He still determined, however, to try his 
expedient of the tower, and ordered his men to fill up 
the trench with fascines. This they did, though under 
a fierce discharge of stones and arrows from the walls. 
But when the ponderous engine advanced over the 
edge of the trench, the fascines bent and cracked 
under its weight, and the impelling soldiers found it 
impossible to move it further. Moreover, were even 
the trench surmounted, the heaped-up mound beyond 
would have been an insuperable cliflficulty. As the 
day wore on, the weary barbarians, fearing lest the 
tower should be set on fire in a nocturnal sally, pre- 
pared to draw their ineffectual engine bach into their 
own lines. John saw the movement, and longed to 
prevent it. He addressed his soldiers in kindling 
words, in which, while complaining of his desertion 
by Belisarius, he urged upon his men the thought 
that their only chance of seeing again the dear ones 
whom they had left behind, lay in their own prowess, 
in that supreme crisis of their fate when life and 
death hung upon a razor’s edgeb He then led 
nearly his whole army forth to battle, leaving only 
a few men to guard the ramparts. The Goths re- 
sisted stubbornly, and, when evening closed in, suc- 
ceeded in drawing back the tower ; but the contest 
had been so bloody, and they had lost in it so many 
of their heroes, that they determined to try no more 
assaults, but to wait and see what their ally. Hunger, 
whose hand was abeady making itself felt upon the 

^ or? ra TTpdyfjLara iwl ^vpov d/c/x-T^s wcnrcp rawv tOTavTat. 

A Homeric simile borrowed by Procopius. 
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besieged, would 
Rimini b 


do towards opening the gates 


of BOOKV. 
Ch 10. 


Not long after the successful repulse of the Gothic „ 

^ ^ ^ Isarrow 

attack on this Umbrian sea-port, her rival the sea-port of 

^ ^ the gairi- 

of Picermm, Ancona, all but fell a prey to a similar son of An- 
assault. Witigis had sent a general named Wakim 
to Osimo with orders to lead the troops assembled 
in that stronghold to the siege of the neighbouring 
Ancona. The fortress of this city was very strong, 
situated probably on the high hill where the cathedral 
now stands^, looking down on the magnificent harbour. 

But if the Roman castellum was strong, the town 
below it was weak and difficult to defend. Conon, one Errors of 
of the generals of Isaurians recently despatched from S’mmand- 
Constantinople, either from a tender-hearted desire cona!^"^' 
to protect the peaceful citizens, or from a wish to 
distinguish himself by performing that which seemed 
impossible, included not the fortress only but the city 
in his line of defence, and drew up his forces on the 
plain about half-a-mile inland from the city. Here 
he professed to entrench himself, but his trench, says 
Procopius contemptuously, winding all round the foot 
of the mountain, might have been of some service in 
a chase after game, but was quite useless for war. 

The defenders of this line soon found themselves 
hopelessly out-numbered by the Goths. They turned 
and fled towards the castle. The first comers were 
received without difficulty, but when the pursuing 
Goths began to be mingled with the pursued, the 


^ Soon after these events Procopius puts ‘ the end of winter and 
of the thii'd year of the war’ (May -June, 538). 

“Not actually on the same spot as the cathedral, as it is gener- 
ally thought that this replaces the Temple of Venus. 
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defenders wisely closed the gates. Conon himself was 
among those who were thus shut out, and who had to 
be ignominiously hauled up by ropes let down from the 
battlements. The barbarians applied scaling ladders 
to the walls, and all but succeeded in surmounting 
them. They probably would have succeeded altogether 
but for the efforts of two brave men, Ulimun the 
Thracian and Bulgundus the Hun, the former in the 
body-guard of Belisarius, the latter in that of Valerian, 
who by mere chance happened to have recently landed 
at Ancona. These men kept the enemy at bay with 
their swords till the garrison had all re-entered the 
fort. Then they too, with their bodies hacked all 
over, and half-dead from their wounds, turned back 
from the field of fight. 

Procopius does not say what became of the city of 
Ancona, but it was probably sacked by the enemy. 

We hear but little of the doings of Belisarius while 
these events were passing b His scheme for gradually 
and cautiously reducing the district which lay nearest 
to Borne, before advancing northwards, was rewarded 
by the surrender of Tuder and Clusium. The four 
hundi’ed Goths who occupied the former place and the 
thousand Goths in the latter surrendered at the mere 
rumour that his army was approaching, and having 
received a promise that their lives should be spared, 
were sent away unharmed to Sicily and Naples. 

But now the arrival of fresh and large reinforce- 
ments from Constantinople in Picenum^ drew Beli- 

’ Possibly Procopius was himself shut up in. Eimini at this 
time, but quitted it and joined Belisarius before the siege was 
raised. 

* Probably at Ancona, where they may have rescued the city 
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sarius, almost in spite of himself, to the regions of the book v 

Hadriatic, and forced him to reconsider the decision ‘ - 

which he had formed, to leave the mutinous general „ 

^ Fresh le- 

at Rimini to his fate. mfoice- 

meiits 

At the head of this new army^ sent forth from Com fiomCan- 

. stantiiio- 

stantinople was the Eunuch Narses, a man destined to pie. 
exert a more potent influence on the future fortunes Eunuch'* 
of Italy than even Belisarius himself. He was born 
in Persarmenia — ^that portion of Armenia which was 
allotted to Persia at the partition of 384 — and the 
year of his birth was probably about 478. As the 
practice of rearing boys for service as eunuchs in 
the Eastern Courts had by this time become common, 
it is quite possible that he was not of servile origin. 

But whatever his biith and original condition may 
have been, we find him in middle life occupying a high 
place in the Byzantine Court. After filling the post 
of Chartularius^, or Keeper of the Archives of the 
Imperial Bed-chamber, an office which he shared 
with two colleagues and which gave him the rank of 
a Spectahilis, he rose (some time before the year 5 30) 
to the splendid position of Praepositus Sacri Cuhiculi, 
or Grand Chamberlain. He thus became an Illustris, 

from the troops of Wakim, but we are not expressly told this by 
Procopius. 

‘ The numher of these reinforcements is not very clearly stated 
hy Procopius, but it seems to have been 5000 men of various 
nationalities beside 2000 of the barbarous Heruli (Be Bello 
Gotthico, ii. 13 ; p. 199). 

We get this fact from Marcellinus Comes (s. a. 552) : ^ Jus- 
tinianus . , . Narsem eunuchum Chartularium et Cubicularium 
suum principem militiae fecit.’ Per the Ghartularil Sacri Cuhcuh 
Tres, see Booking’s Notitia Imperii (Orientis, 233 ; Occidentis, 

293), and the passages there quoted from the Codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian. 

VOL. IV. T 
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BOOKV. and one of the greatest of the Illustres, standing in 
— ! — L the same front rank with the Praetorian Prefects and 
the Masters of the Soldiery, and probably, in practice, 
more powerful than any of those ministers, as having 
more continual and confidential access to the person of 
the sovereign h 

Kei vices, It has been already stated that in the terrible days 
Nika not, of the insurrection of the Nika the Eunuch Chamber- 
lain rendered essential service to his master. While 
the newly proclaimed Emperor Hypatius was sitting 
in the Circus receiving the congratulations of his 
friends and listening to their invectives against Jus- 
tinian, Narses crept forth into the streets with a bag 
in his hand filled from the Imperial treasury, met 
with some of the leaders of the Blue faction, reminded 
them of old benefits of Justinian’s, of old grudges 
against the Greens, judiciously expended the treasures 
in his bag, and finally succeeded in persuading them to 
shout ‘ Justiniane Imperator Tu vincas.’ The coalition 
of the two factions was dissolved and the throne of 
the Emperor was saved. 

Motive of This then was the man, hitherto versed only in the 

the Em- *,• i 

perorfor mtrigues ot the cabinet, or at best in the discussions 
Naises to of the cabinet, whom Justinian placed at the head of 
rte^seat of army which was sent to Italy to secure the 

538- conquests of Belisarius. What was the Emperor’s 
motive in sending so trusty a counsellor but so in- 
experienced a soldier, a man too who had probably 
reached the sixth decade of his life, on such a martial 
mission ? The motive, as we shall see, was not stated 
in express terms to the Eunuch : perhaps it was not 

' See vol. i pp. 615-6 for a sketch of the office of the Praepositus 
Sacri Cuhiculi. 
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Council of MCar, 

fully confessed by the Emperor even to himself But book v. 

there can be little doubt that there was gi^owing up in — * 

the Imperial mind a feeling that the splendid victories 
of Belisarius might make of him a dangerous rival for 
the Empire, and that it was desirable to have him 
closely watched, but not seriously hampered, by a 
devoted partisan of the dynasty, a man who from his 
age and condition could never himself aspire to the 
purple. Like an Aulic counsellor in the camp of 
Wallenstein, like the Commissioners of the Convention 
in the camp of Dumouriez, was Narses in the prae- 
torium of Belisarius. 

A great council of war was held at Fir mum (now Council of 
Fermo), a town of Picenum about forty miles south of Permo. 
Ancona and six miles inland from the Hadriatic. 

There were present at it not only the two chiefs 
Belisarius and Narses, but Martin and Ildiger, Justin 
the Master of the Soldiery for Illyricum, another 
Narses with his brother Aratius (Persarmenians like 
the Eunuch Narses f who had deserted the service of 
Persia for that of Byzantium), and some wild Herulian 
chieftains named Wisand, Alueth, and Fanotheus 
The one great subject of discussion w'as, of course, 
whether Eimini should be relieved or left to its fate. 

To march so far northwards, leaving the strong position 
of Osimo untaken in their rear, seemed like courting 
destruction for the whole army. On the other hand, 

^ I^Tarses’ reception of these countrymen of his into the Imperial 
service is the first event of his career that is recorded (Proc. De 
Bell. Pars, i. 12). 

^ Procopius here interposes a long but interesting digression on 
the Heruli, whose savage habits and inconstant temper seem 
to have filled him with loathing and yet to have fascinated his 
gaze. 


T 2 
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the distress of the defenders of Rimini for want of 
provisions was growing so severe that any day some 
terrible tidings might be expected concerning them. 
The opinion of the majority of the officers was bitterly 
hostile to John. ‘By his rashness, his vanity, his 
avaricious thirst for plunder, he had brought a Roman 
army into this extremity of danger. He had disobeyed 
orders, and not allowed the commander -in -chief to 
conduct the cam^Daign according to his own ideas of 
strategy.’ They did not say ‘ Let him suffer the 
penalty of his folly,’ but the conclusion to be drawn 
Avas obvious. 

When the younger men had blurted out their 
invectives against the unfortunate general, the grey- 
headed Narses arose. Admitting his own inexperience 
in the art of war, he urged that in the extraordinary 
circumstances in which they were placed, even an 
amateur soldier might he listened to with advantage. 
The question preseirted itself to his mind in this way. 
Were the evil results which might follow from one or 
other of the two courses proposed, of equal magnitude ? 
If Osimo were left untaken, if the garrison of Osimo 
were allowed to recruit itself from without, still the 
enterprise on that fortress might be resumed at some 
future time, and probably with success But if Rimini 
were allowed to surrender, if a city recovered for the 
Emperor were suffered to be retaken by the barbarians, 
if a gallant general, a brave army wei-e permitted to 
fall into their cruel hands, what remedy could be 
imagined for these reverses? The Goths were still 
far more numerous than the soldiers of the Emperor, 
hut it was the consciousness of uniform disaster which 
cowed their spirits and prepared them for defeat. Let 
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them gain one such advantage as this, so signal, so bookv. 

manifest to all Italy, they would derive new courage i- 

from their success, and twice the present number of 
Imperial soldiers could not beat them. ‘ Therefore,’ 
concluded Narses, ‘if John has treated your orders 
with contempt, most excellent Belisarius, take your 
own measures for punishing him, since there is nothing 
to prevent your throwing him over the walls to the 
enemy when once you have relieved Rimini. But see 
that you do not, in punishing what I firmly believe 
to have been the involuntary error of John, take 
vengeance on us and on all loyal subjects of the 
Emperor.’ 

This speech, uttered by the most trusted counsellor Lettei re- 
of Justinian, and coming from one who loved the ftom.Tohn. 
besieged general with strong personal afPection, pro- 
duced a great effect upon the council ; an effect which 
was increased by the reading of the following letter, 
which, just at the right moment of time, was brought 
by a soldier who bad escaped from the besieged town 
and passed unnoticed through the ranks of the 
enemy. 

‘John to the Illustiious Belisarius, Master of the 
Soldiery 

‘ Know that all our provisions have now long ago 
been exhausted, and that henceforward we are no 
longer strong enough to defend ourselves from the 
besiegers, nor to resist the citizens should they insist 
on a surrender. In seven days therefore, much against 
our will, we shall have to give up this city and our- 
selves to the enemy, for we cannot longer avert the 
impending doom. I think you will hold that our act, 

^ The superscription of the letter is conjectural. 
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excused by absolute necessity.’ 

Scheme perplexity, Belisarius, yielding to the wishes 

for the of couiicil of war, devised the following almost 

relief of 

Rmuni. despei’ate scheme for the relief of Rimini. To keep in 
check the garrison of Osimo a detachment of 1000 
men were directed to encamp on the sea-coast, about 
thirty miles ^ from the Gothic stronghold, with orders 
vigilantly to watch its defenders, but on no account to 
attack them. The largest part of the army was put 
on ship-hoard, and the fleet, under the command of 
Ildiger was oi’dered to cruise slowly towards Rimini, 
not out-stripping the troops which were to march by 
land, and when arrived, to anchor in front of the 
besieged city. Martin, with another division, was to 
march along the great highway, close to the coast, 
March of through Aiicona, Fano, and Pesaro. Belisarius him- 
across the self and the Eunuch Narses led a flying column, which 
‘was intended to relieve Rimini by a desperate ex- 
pedient if- all the more obvious methods should fail. 
Marching westwards from Fermo they passed through 
Urbs Salvia, once an important city, hut so ruined by 
an onslaught of Alaric that when Procopius passed 
through it he saw hut a single gateway and the 
remains of a tesselated pavement, attesting its former 
greatness ®. From thence they struck into the heart 
of the Apennines, and in the high region near Nocera 

^ IloXews A-v^ifiov ara^Covs StaKocrtous airixpy^ Tile distance seems 
too great. 

^ Subordinate officei*s, Herodian, Uliares, and Narses the Less 
(^brother of Aratius). 

^ Urbs Salvia is represented by the modern village of Urbesaglia, 
near Macerata. It seems that the scanty Eoman remains mentioned 
by Procopius have since disappeared. 
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descried the great Flaminian Way coming northwards book v. 
from Spoleto h Keeping upon this great highway — 
they recrossed the Apennine chain, but before they 
were clear from the intricacies of the mountains, and ejioounter 

With some 

when they w^ere at the distance of a day’s journey Gottis, 
from Rimini they fell in with a party of Goths 
who were casually passing that way, possibly marching 
between the two Gothic strongholds of Osimo and 
Grhino. So little were the barbarians thinking of 
war that the w'-ounds received from the arrows of the 
Romans w'ere the first indications of their presence. 

They sought cover behind the rocks of the mountain- 
pass, and some thus escaped death. Peeping forth from 
their hiding-places, they perceived the standards of 
Belisarius ; they saw an apparently countless multi- 
tude streaming over the mountains — for the army was 
marching in loose order by many mountain pathways, 
not in column along the one high road — and they fled 
in teri'or to the camp of Witigis, to show their wounds, 
to tell of the standards of Belisarius and to spread 
panic by the tidings that the great general was on his 
march to encompass them. In fact, the troops of Terror in 
Belisarius, who bivouacked for the night on the scene of WitigL 
of this little skirmish, did not reach Rimini till all the 
fighting was over ; but its Gothic besiegers expected 
every moment to see him emerge from the mountains, 
march towards them from the north, and cut off their 
retreat to Ravenna. 

' 111 strictness they had joined it at an earlier point : for the 
old Via Flaminia went from Nueeria through Septempeda to 
Ancona : but I adopt the later usage and keep the name for 
the main track leading northwards through Petra Pertusa to 
Fanum. 

* One may conjecture, not far from Fossombrone. 
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BOOKV. While the Goths were thus anxiously looking 
— L towards the north, suddenly upon the south, between 
, them and Pesaro, blazed the watch-fires of an enormous 

anceofHieg^,,j^y_ These were the troops of Martin, who had been 

army or ^ . 

Mai tin, ordered by Belisarius to adopt this familiar stratagem, 
to make his line appear in the night-time larger than 
and of the it actually was. Then, to complete the discourage- 
ment of the Goths, the Imperial war-ships, which 
indeed bore a formidable army, appeared in the 
twilight in the harbour of Rimini. Fancying them- 
selves on the point of being surrounded, the soldiers 
of Witigis left their camp, filled as it was with the 
trappings of their barbaric splendour, and fled in head- 
long haste to Ravenna. Had there been any strength 
or spirit left in the Roman garrison, they might, by 
one timely sally, have well-nigh destroyed the Gothic 
army and ended the war upon the spot ; but hunger 
and misery had reduced them too low for this. They 
had enough life left in them to be rescued, and that 
was all. 

Successive Of the relieving army, Ildiger and his division were 

yj'v ^I 

of the re- the first to appear upon the scene. They sacked the 
cotonns. Camp of the Goths and made slaves of the sick bar- 
barians whom they found there. Then came Martin 
and his division’. Last of all, about noon of the 
following day, Belisarius and the Eunuch appeared 
upon the scene. When they saw the pale faces and 
emaciated forms of the squalid defenders of Rimini, 
Belisarius, who was still thinking of the original dis- 
obedience to orders which had brought about all this 
suffering, could not suppress the somewhat ungenerous 
taunt, ‘ Oh, Joannes ! you will not find it easy to pay 
’ Pi'ocopius does not say this, but we may fairly conjecture it. 
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your debt of gratitude to Ildiger for this deliverance.’ book v. 

'No thanks at all do I owe to Ildiger, but all to 

Narses the Emperor’s Chamberlain/ answered John, 


who either knew or conjectured what had passed in 
the council of war at Ferino regarding his deliverance, iiverance 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . '^0 Narses 

Thus were sown the seeds of a dissension which 


wrought much harm, and might conceivably have 
wrought much more, to the affairs of the Emperor. 



NOTE B. On the March of Belisarius. 


NOTE 

538 


I HAVE endeavoured to construct the most probable theory 
that I could out of the not very intelligible account given by 
Procopius (who himself accomjianied the General) concerning 
Belisarius’s march to Bimini That he struck inland to the 
Apennines and that he passed through Urbs Salvia is clear. 
This route would lead him to the Elaminian Way, and I cannot 
think that, having gained it, the road being now clear of the 
obstruction at Petra Pertusa, and time being of such vast 
importance to him, he would again depart from it, or continue 
among the Apennines longer than was alsolutely needful. But 
if so, his loute would, Irom Fanum onwards, coincide with that 
of Martin, and it must be admitted that the language of Pro- 
copius, without precisely denying this, does not easily harmonise 
with it. Other weak points of my theory are, that the Goths 
expected Belisarius the norths and that the soldiers were 
scattered all over the rocky paths which does not exactly cor- 
respond with the notion of an orderly march along* the Via 
Flaminia. Those who consider these difficulties insurmountable 
may suppose Belisarius to have crossed the Plaminian Way, 
enteied Tuscany, marched by Perugia and Arezzo, traversed the 
Apennines in the neighbourhood of Yallombrosa and descended 
the valley of the Mareeehia or one of the parallel streams. But 
they will have to face the difficulty of the loss of time involved 
in so circuitous a route, and they must also remember that both 
Cesena and Mons Feletris were garrisoned by Goths. 


^ *Es TTcteras Svcr^oiptas fuppeorra?. 
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The relief of Rimini greatly strengthened the party The paitr 
of Xarses at the council-table of the Imperial generals, in the 
It was indeed the arm of Belisarius that had wrought ^ 
that great achievement, but the directing brain, as 
John asserted, and as most men in the army believed, 
was the brain of the Imperial Chamberlain. Accord- 
ingly friends and flatterers of this successful amateur 
general gathered round him in large numbers, with 
their unwise yet only too gratifying suggestions. It 
was surely,^ they said, ‘beneath his dignity to allow 
himself to be dragged about, as a mere subordinate 
officer, in the train of Belisarius. When the Emperor 
sent a minister of such high rank, the sharer of his 
most secret counsels, . into the field, he must have 
intended him to hold a separate command, to win 
glory for himself by his great actions, and not merely 
to help in gathering fresh laurels for the brow of the 
already too powerful Master of the Soldiery. The 
suggestion that he should himself be general-in-chief 
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over a separate army was one which would meet with 
ready acceptance from the bravest of the officers and 
the best part of the troops. All the Herulian auxiliaries, 
all his own body-guard, all John’s soldiers and those of 
Justin, all the men who followed the standards of the 
other Narses and his brother Aratius, a gallant host 
amounting in all to fully 1 0,000 men, would be proud 
to fight under the deliverer of Rimini, and to vindicate 
for Narses at least an equal share with Belisai'ius in 
the glory of the recovery of Italy. An equal, or 
even henceforward a greater share ; for the army of 
Belisarius was so weakened by the detachment of 
soldiers doing garrison-duty in all the towns from 
Sicily to Picenum, that he would have to follow rather 
than to lead in the operations which were yet necessary 
to finish the war.’ 

These insidious counsels, urged at every possible 
opportunity, bore their expected fruit in the mind of 
the Eunuch, elated as he was by his great success in 
the affair of Rimini. Order after order which he 
received from Belisarius was quietly disregarded, as 
not suited to the present posture of affairs ; and the 
General was made to feel, without the possibility of 
mistake, that, though he might advise, he must not 
presume to command, so great a personage as the 
Praepositus of the Sacred Bed-chamber. When Beli- 
sarius understood that this was really the position 
taken up by Narses he summoned all the generals to 
a council of war. Without directly complaming of the 
spirit of insubordination which he saw creeping in 
among them, he told them that he saw their views 
did not coincide with his as to the present crisis. The 
enemy, in his view, were still essentially stronger than 
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their own forces. By dexterity and good-lnck the bookv. 
Goths had hitherto been successfully out-generalled ; — 1 1 - 
l)ut, let them only redeem their fortunes by one happy 
stroke, the opportunity for which might be offered 
them by the over-confidence of the Imperial oflacers, 
and, passing from despair to the enthusiasm of success, 
they would become dangerous, perhaps irresistible. 

To the mind of Belisaxius the present aspect of the 
theatre of war brought grave anxiety. With Witigis 
and thirty or forty thousand ^ Goths at Ravenna, with 
his nephew besieging Milan ^ and dominating Liguria, 
with Osimo held by a numerous and gallant Gothic 
garrison, with even Orvieto, so near to Rome, still in the 
possession of the enemy, and with the Franks, of old 
so formidable to the Romans, hanging like a thunder- 
cloud upon the Alpjs, ready at any moment to sweep 
down on Upper Italy, there was danger that the Im- 
perial army might soon find itself surrounded by foes. 

He proposed therefore that the host should part itself 
into two and only two strong divisions, that the one 
should march into Liguria for the relief of Milan, and 
the other should undertake the reduction of Osimo 
and such other exploits in Umbria and Pieenum as 
they might find themselves capable of performing. 

We are led to infer, though the fact is not expressly 
stated, that Belisarius offered to Narses and the generals 
of his faction the choice of undertaking independently 
either of these alternative operations. 

When the speech of Belisarius was ended, Narses Bapiy of 
said curtly, and with little deference to the General’s 


^ T6r6(ji>v /AvptaScs rroXkai. 

- The history of this siege will be related consecutively a few 
l>ages further on. 
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authority, ‘ "What you have laid before us is doubtless 
true as far as it goes. But I hold that it is quite 
absurd to say that this great army is equal only to the 
accomplishment of these two objects, the relief of 
Milan and the reduction of Osimo. While you are 
leading such of the Romans as you think fit to those 
cities, I and my friends will proceed to recover for the 
Emperor the province of Aerailia [in other words, the 
southern bank of the Po from Piacenza to the Hadriatic]. 
This is a province which the Goths are said especially 
to prize. We shall thus so terrify them that they will 
not dare to issue forth from Ravenna and cut off your 
supplies, an operation which they are sure to under- 
take if we all march off together to besiege Osimo.’ 

So spake Narses, and thus forced Belisarius to fall 
back on his Imperial commission, which gave him the 
supreme and ultimate responsibility for the movements 
of the whole army of Italy. That this authority was 
not impaired by recent changes was proved by a letter 
from the Emperor, which he read to the council, and 
which ran as follows : — 

‘We have not sent our chamberlain Narses to Italy to 
take the command of the army. For we wish Belisarius 
alone to lead the whole army, whithersoever it may 
seem best to him ; and it behoves you all to follow him 
in whatsoever makes for the good of our Empire.’ 

So ran the letter of Justinian, which seemed at first 
sight entirely to negative the claims of Narses to an 
independent command. But, as the Eunuch pointed 
out, a singular limitation was contained in the last 
clause, ‘ you are to follow him in whatsoever mahesfor 
the good of our Empire! ‘ We do not think,’ said 
Narses, ‘ that your present plan of campaign is for the 
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good of the Empire, and therefore we decline to follow book v. 

you/ The clause had possibly been introduced in order 

to guard against the contingency of Belisarius aspiring 
to the purple. Or perhaps, now as in the case of 
Odovacar s embassy to Constantinople, it seemed to 
the guiding spirits in the Imperial Chancery a stroke 
of statesmanship to put forth an ambiguous document 
which might be interpreted by each side according to 
its own inclination. The Empire by the Bosporus was 
already developing those qualities which we, perhaps 
unfairly, term Oriental. 

For the moment some kind of compromise seems to Tempo- 
have been patched up. Peranius, with a large army, promisr 
was sent to besiege Orvieto, which, from its nearness 
to Pome, was admitted by all to be a point of danger. 
Belisarius, with the rest of the army, moved off to 
attack Urbino, which was a day’s journey to the south 
of Bimini. Narses and John, and the other generals 
of that party, followed or accompanied Belisarius ; but 
when they came in sight of the city, the disaffected 
generals encamped on the west, leaving Belisarius and 
his adherents to sit down on the eastern side. 

Urbino, the ^ Athens of Italy,' as she was called in Siege of 
the short but glorious summer of her fame, acquired begun 
imperishable renown under the rule of the princes 
of the house of Montefeltro ^ in the fifteenth century. 

The influence exerted on Italian Literature by the 
fostering care of these princes is known to all scholars ; 

^ If, as seexns probable, the Movr€<jf>€p€Tpoi^ of Procoi^ius (ii. 1 1 ) 
is the same as the Montefeltro of the Middle Ages, it is curious to 
observe that these two strongholds, the chief fortresses of the 
Groths in ISToithern Umbria in the sixth century, were yet more 
closely associated in the Middle Ages under the sway of ‘the 
Counts of Montefeltro and Urbino.’ 
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B^OK^v. but in the history of Painting the name of their little 

capital is of mightier meaning, since the utmost ends 

of the earth have heard the fame of Raphael of TJrbino. 
Now, she is again not much more than she was in the 
days of Belisarius, a little bleak fortress looking forth 
upon the bare horizon of Umbrian hills, herself highest 
of them all. No river has she of her own, but is reached 
by a steep ascent of five miles from the fair valley of 
the Metaurus. This was the city to w'hich, in the 
autumn of 538, Belisarius sent ambassadors, promising- 
all kinds of favours to the garrison if they wmuld 
anticipate their inevitable fate by a speedy surrender. 
Strong in their belief of the impregnability of then- 
fortress, in the good store of provisions which they 
had accumulated within its walls, and in the possession 
of an excellent spring of w’ater, the garrison refused 
to surrender, and haughtily bade the ambassadors to 
depart from the gates immediately. 

Narses Seeiirg that Belisarius was bent upon reducing the 
niareh place, by a tedious blockade if that were needful, 
Uibino Narses and John decided to take their own course. 
John had slightly attempted Urbino before, on his first 
entry into Picenum, and had found it impregnable. 
Since then a much larger garrison and stores of pro- 
visions had been introduced. Why linger any longer 
on these bleak highlands, winter now approaching, and 
success well-nigh impossible? They broke up their 
camp on the west of the city, and marched away, 
intent upon their favourite scheme of the annexation 
of the Aemilia. 

opeia- The garrison, seeing that half their enemies had 
Belisarius. marched away, flouted and jeered those who remained. 
The city, though it did not stand on a precipitous cliff 
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like others of these Umbrian fortresses, was neverthe- book y. 

less at the top of an exceedingly steep hill ; and only ^ 

on the north side was the approach anything like 
level. On this side Belisarius proposed to make his 
attack. He ordered his soldiers to collect a quantity 
of trunks and boughs of trees, and out of these to 
construct a machine which they called the Porch 
The trunks being fixed upright, and the boughs, per- 
haps still covered with leaves, being wattled together 
to form the sides, the machine, worked by soldiei's 
within, was to be moved along the one level approach 
to the city, and the soldiers under its shelter were to 
begin battering at the wall. But no sooner had they 
I'eached the vicinity of the fortress, than, instead of 
being met by a shower of arrows, they saw the battle- 
ments thronged with Goths stretching out their right 
hands in the attitude of suppliants and praying for 
mercy. This sudden change in the attitude of the Urbino 
garrison, lately so bent on resistance to the death, was ders 
caused by the mysterious failure of their one hitherto 
copious spring. It had for three days fallen lower and 
lower, and now, when the soldiers went to draw water, 
they obtained nothing but liquid mud. Without 
a spring of water defence was impossible, and they 
did wisely to surrender. The characteristic good- 
fortune of Belisarius had prevailed. Urbino was his, 
and some of its late defenders appear to have taken 
service in the Imperial army. 

The news of the speedy surrender of Urbino brought 
not only surprise but grief to the heart of Narses, who 
was stiU quartered at Bimini, He urged John to 

^ oToa. But is it not the same which Roman military writers 
call lomea ? 


VOL. IV. 


IT 
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— ^ — k. twenty miles inland on the Aemilian Way. John 
„ , took scaling ladders, and attempted an assault. The 

byXhn gS'i’rison resisted vigorously, slaying many of the 
assailants, among them Fanotheus, the King of the 
wild Herulian auxiliaries of the Empire. John, whose 
temper was impatient of the slow work of a siege, 
pronounced this, as he had pronounced so many other 
cities under whose walls he had stood, impregnable, 
and marched olf for the easier exploit of overrunning 
imoia the Aemilian province. The ancient city of Forum 
The Aemi- Comelii (now Imoia) was carried by a surprise, and 
im^over- whole province was recovered for the Emperor; 
an easy conquest, but probably not one of great strategic 
value. 

539. The winter solstice was now past, and the new year, 
Osimo 539, begun. The heart of Belisarius was still set upon 
watched "what he knew to he the necessary task of the capture 
Femo. of Osimo ; but he would not in the winter season 
expose his troops to the hardships of a long encamp- 
ment in the open country while he was blockading the 
city. He therefore sent Aratius, with the bulk of the 
army, into winter quarters at Fermo, with orders to 
w'atch the garrison of Osimo and pi'event their wander- 
Beiisarius ing at will over Picenum : and he himself marched with 
Olvieto, a detachment of modei'ate size to Orvieto, which had 
rendeir^' been for many months besieged by Peranius, and the 
garrison of which were hard pressed by famine. Albilas 
their general had long kept up their spirits by delusive 
hopes of coming reinforcements, but they were already 
reduced to feed upon hides steeped in water to soften 
them : and when they saw the standards of the mighty 
Belisarius under their w^aUs, they soon surrendered at 
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discretion It was well for the Roman cause that the book v. 
blockade had been so complete, for, to aii assault, the 
rock-built city of the Clanis would have been, in the 
judgment of Belisarius, quite inaccessible h 

It was now nine months since the raising of the 
siege of Rome. The progress of the Imperial arms 
since that time had not been rapid, but it had been 
steady. Rimini had been relieved, Urbino taken, 
the Aemilia re-annexed to the Empire, Orvieto, that 
dangerous neighbour to Rome, reduced. Now, how- Milan re- 
ever, in the early months of 539, the Imperial arms by 
sustained a terrible reverse in the reconquest of Milan 
by the Goths. To understand the course of events rSsing'of 
which led up to this disaster, we must go back twelve of itouS 
months, to the early part of 538, shortly after the 
conclusion of the three months’ truce between Beli- 
sarius and Witigis. The reader may remember that at 
that time Datius, the Archbishop of Milan, made his 
appearance in Rome, at the head of a deputation, 
entreating Belisarius to send troops to rescue the 
capital of Liguria from the barbarians. The General, 
perhaps unwisely, complied, thus in appearance com- 
mitting the same faults, of advancing too far and 
extending his line of defence too widely, which he had 
blamed in the case of his subordinate John, when that 
officer occupied Rimini. After the siege of Rome was 
raised he sent one thousand troops to escort Datius 
back to his diocese. The little army was composed of 
Isaurians under Ennes, and Thracians under Paulus. 
Mundilas, whose Praetorium was sentinelled by a few 
picked soldiers from Belisarius’s own body-guard, 
commanded the whole expedition, which was also 

^ See Note at the end of this chapter. 

U 2 
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accompanied by Fidelias, formerly Quaestor under 
Athalaric, now Praetorian Prefect of Italy under 
Justinian, and the most important civil functionary 
in the restored province. 

The expedition sailed from Porto to Genoa. There 
the soldiers left the ships, but took the ships’ boats 
with them on waggons, and by their means crossed the 
river Po without difficulty. Under the walls of Pavia 
(Ticinum) they fought a bloody battle with the Goths, 
in which the Imperial arms triumphed. The fugitive 
barbarians were only just able to close the gates of 
their city in time to prevent it from being taken by 
the conquerors. It would have been an important 
prize ; for Pavia, even more perhaps than Pavenna, 
was the treasury and arsenal of the Gothic monarchy. 
The exultation of Mundilas at his victory in the field 
was damped by the disappointment of not occupying 
Pavia, and yet more by the death of the Illustris 
Fidelias, who had tarried behind to offer his devotions 


in a church near the field of battle. On his departure, 
his horse fell with him : the Goths perceived his 
helpless condition, and sallying forth from the city 
slew the recreant official, whom they doubtless con- 
sidered a traitor to the house of Theodoric. 


Milan and When the expedition arrived at Milan, the city, 
rounding thoroughly Poman in its sympathies, surrendered itself 
risoned by gladly into their hands. Bergamo, Como, Novara, and 
other towns in the neighbourhood, followed the ex- 
ample of the capital, and were gaixisoned by Poman 
troops. In this way Mundilas reduced his own im- 
mediate following in Milan to three hundred men, 
among whom, however, were his two capable officers, 
Paulus and Ennes. 
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On hearing of the defection of Milan, Witigis book v 

despatched a large army, under the command of his ^ 

nephew Uraias, for its recovery. Uraias was one of xjrfias tiic 
the favourite heroes of the Gothic nation, as brave 

^ to besiege 

and energetic as his uncle was helpless and timid. 

He was not the only enemy by which the re-Romanised 
city was threatened. Theudebert, King of the Franks, The 
intent, as his nation used ever to be, on turning the Tiso'^p- 
calamities of Italy to profit, but not wishing at present thr&ce^re! 
openly to quarrel with the Emperor, ordered, or per- 
mitted, ten thousand of his Burgundian subjects to 
cross the Alps and to encamp before Milan, holding 
himself ready to disavow the action of the invaders 
should it suit his purpose to conciliate the Court of 
Byzantium h By these two armies, the Frankish and 
the Gothic, Milan was, in the spring months of 538, 
so closely invested that it was impossible to carry any 
food into the city. The little band of three hundred 
Thracians and Isaurians being quite inadequate to 
guard the wide circuit of the city- walls, Mundilas was 
forced to caU upon the citizens themselves to man the 
ramparts. 

When Belisarius heai-d that Uraias had formed the Martin 
siege of Milan, he sent two generals, Martin andarisSlt 
Uliaris, with a large army, to relieve the beleaguered 

^ The language of Procopius is curious, as showing the loose 
nature of the tie which bound the Burgundians to the Frankish 
monarchy. ‘He sent 10,000 men to help the Goths, not from 
among the Pranks themselves, but from the Burgundians, in 
order not to seem to hurt the Emperor’s interest. For the 
Burgundians were represented as going willingly and by their 
own independent resolution {iBikawioL re Kal avTovojjM 'yvdSp.jj), not 
as obeying the command of Theudebert ’ (Be Bello Gotthico, ii. 

12 ; p. 196}. 
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h bold dash through Umbria, and Uliaris had taken, 

apparently, a creditable part in the expedition for the 
relief of Rimini ’ ; but neither officer now behaved in 
a manner worthy of his former reputation. When 
they reached the river Po, they encamped upon its 
southern bank, and there remained for a long time 
timidly consulting how they should cross the stream. 
Message A messenger despatched by Mundilas, Paulus by 
diiastothe name stole through the ranks of the besiegers, swam 
geneiais. aci’oss the I’iver, and was admitted to the tent of the 
generals. With burning words he told them that 
their delay was ruining the cause of the Emperor, 
and that they w’ould be no better than traitors if they 
allowed the great city of Mediolanum, wealthiest and 
most populous of all the cities of Italy®, her great 
bulwark against the Franks and all the other Trans- 
alpine barbarians, to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The generals promised speedy assistance, a promise 
with which Paulus, returning by night through the 
ranks of the enemy, gladdened the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens. But still they sat, week after week, in un- 

^ Was tliis Uliaris the man whose drunken sportsmanship proved 
fatal to J ohn the Armenian, during the pursuit of Gelimer ? (See 
voL iii. p. 619.) Possibly; but names beginning with Uli- were 
common among the barbarians. Belisarius seems to be more 
indignant with Uliaris than with his comrade for the failure of 
the expedition : as if there were already some old score against 
him not wdped out. 

^ Not Paulus ‘the commander of the Thracians, apparently. 
Procopius would hardly have called him twv tlvol 'Pw/tatW, UavXov 

opojua. 

^ IIoAcwp Twi/ h/ TraXta Trao-tav //-oXtOTa /-tcye^et T€ /cat TroXvavSpoiTrla 
Kal Tjj aXXrj cvSat/Aona wapa ttoXv Trpov)(ov(ra (ii. 21). He does not, 
apparently, except even Kome. 
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accountable hesitation, cowering by the southern bank book v. 
of the great river. ! 

At length, in order to justify themselves to Beli- 
sarius, they wrote him a letter saying that they feared fuse® to 

^ 'j ^ ^ j o ^ j match to 

their forces were insufficient to cope with the great the assist- 

^ ^ anee of 

armies of the Goths and Franks that were roaming Milan, 
through the plains of Liguria, and begging him to order 
John and Justin to march from the neighbouring 
province of Aemilia to their aid. Such an order was 
sent to those generals, who openly refused to obey 
any command of Belisarius, saying that Narses was 
their leader. 

In these wretched delays, the fruit of cowardice and Narses 
of insubordination, more than six months must havefuTtor*'^’ 
passed from the first investment of Milan. At length 
Narses, having received a letter from Belisarius 
frankly setting before him the dangers which his in- 
subordinate policy was preparing for the Empire, gave 
the required order. John began collecting boats upon 
the Venetian coast to enable the army to make the 
passage of the river, but was attacked by fever — 
apparently a genuine, not a feigned attack — and when 
he recovered, the opportunity was lost. 

For, in the meantime, the disgracefully abandoned Mundiias 
defenders of Milan had been undergoing terrible priva- the sm- 
tions. They were reduced at last to eat dogs and mice Milan, 
and such creatures as no man had ever thought of 
before in connection with the idea of food. The 
besiegers, who knew how matters stood with them, 
sent ambassadors, calling on Mundiias to surrender 
the city, and promising that the lives of all the 
soldiers should be preserved. Mundiias was willing 
to agree to these terms if the citizens might be in- 
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_ — -1- at the treachery of the Milanese, avowed that every 
one of them should perish. Then Mundilas made 
a spirit-stirring address to his soldiers, exhorting them 
to seize their arms and burst forth with him in one 
last desperate sally. He could not bear, by looking 
on, to make himself a partaker in the dreadful deeds 
wdiich would assuredly be done against these unhappy 
subjects of the Emperor, whose only ci’ime was having 
invited him within their walls. ‘ Every man,’ said he, 

‘ has his appointed day of death, which he can neither 
hasten nor delay. The only difference between men 
is that some meet this inevitable doom gloriously, 
while others, struggling to escape from it, die just as 
soon, but by a coward’s death b Let us show that we 
are worthy of the teaching of Belisarius, which we 
have all shared, and which makes it an impiety for us 
to be anything else but brave and glorious in our 
dying. We may achieve some undreamed-of victory 
over the enemy : and if not, we are nobly freed from 
all our present miseries.’ 

The city The exhortation was in vain. The soldiers, dis- 
dered. heartened by the hardships of the siege, could not 
rise to the height of the desperate courage of their 
leader, and insisted on surrendering the city to the 
Goths. The barbarians honourably observed towards 
the soldiers the terms of the capitulation, but wreaked 
their full vengeance on the wretched inhabitants of 
Terrible Milan. All the men were slain, and these, according 
doubtless exaggerated estimate of Procopius, 
citizens. 300,000. The women were made slaves, 

^ In this passage (p. 233) Mundilas uses almost the very language 
of the companions of Mohammed. 
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and handed over by the Goths to their Burgundian bookv. 
allies in payment of their services. The city itself was 
rased to the ground : not the only time that signal 
destruction has overtaken the fair capital of Lombardy. 

All the surrounding cities, notwithstanding their Im- 
perial garrisons, had to open their gates to the foe ; but 
we do not read that they shared the same teri'ible fate. 

Liguria was once again pait of the Gothic monarchy. 

Beparatus, the Praetorian Prefect, and successor of Eeparatus 
Fidelius, f^ll into the hands of the Goths, and, notventUms, 
being included in the army’s capitulation, was cut up of Popr 
by the barbarians into small pieces, which were then 
contemptuously thrown to the dogs. Cerventinus his 
brother — the two were also brothers of Pope Vigilius 
— had shared the flight of Reparatus from Ravenna. 

More fortunate than his brother, he now escaped from 
the doomed city, and making his way through Venetia, 
bore the terrible tidings to Justinian. Martin and 
Uliaris, returning from their inglorious campaign, 
brought the same tidings to Belisarius, who received 
them with intense grief and anger, and refused to 
admit Uliaris to his presence. In his letter to the Belisarius 
Emperor he doubtless laid the blame of the fall ofthe°dis- 
Milan on the divided counsels by which for the last jusHnian. 
twelve months his arm had been paralysed. Justinian, 
among whose many faults cruelty was not included, 
inflicted no signal punishment on any of the blunderers 
by whom his interests had been so grievously injured, 
but took now the step which he should have taken on 
the flrst news of the dissensions of the generals, by 
sending to Narses a letter of recall, and formally con- 
stituting Belisarius Generalissimo of the Imperial forces 
in Italy. 
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Narses accordingly returned with a few soldiers to 
Constantinople. The wild Hei'ulians who had come 
in his train refused to serve under any other leader, 
marched oft* into Liguria, sold their captives and their 
beasts of burden to the Goths, took an oath of perpetual 
friendship with that nation, marched through Yenetia 
into Illyria, again changed their minds, and accepted 
service under the Emperor at Constantinople. An 
unstable and brutish people, and one for which Pro- 
copius never spares a disparaging word when an oppor- 
tunity of uttering it is afforded by the course of his 
narrative. 



NOTE C. On the TopoGHAPHy of Oryieto. 


Piiocopius’s account of the capture of Oi’vieto is more allusive NOTE C 
and less clear than is usual with him. It is only in a parenthesis 
(oTiep eyeVero) that we are informed of the surrender of the city, 
and we are left to infer that it was the result of famine. For 
the sake of travellers to this city, now so desolate, yet so noble 
in its desolation, I translate the description given by Pro- 
copius: — ‘ Belisarius went round the city to see if he could spy 
out any place suitable for an assault, but came to the conclusion 
that it was impregnable by open attack, though it might 
perhaps be taken by some well-contrived stratagem. For it 
rises, a solitary hill out of a hollow country, evenly sloping and 
level above, but precipitous below h But round this hill other 
eliifs of the same height range themselves in a circle, not in the 
immediate neighbourhood, but about a stone’s throw distant. 

[The nearest hill, that on the east of the city, is quite half a mile 
distant, further assuredly than any catapult could throw.] On 
this hill the men of old founded a city, but did not surround it 
with walls or any other kind of fortification, thinking that 
Nature had herself made it impregnable. For there is only one 
wa}?- of access to it from the [neighbouring] heights, and if this is 
guarded the defenders need fear attack from no other quarter. 

For round all the rest of the city, except this one point, runs 
a broad and unfordable stream filling up the chasm between the 
city and the surrounding eminences. A little fortress was accord- 
ingly erected by the Romans of old at this point of access, and 
in it is a postern gate which was guarded by the Goths. 

‘ Belisarius therefore ranged all his army round the city, on 
the chance of efiFecting something against it by tbe way of the 

^ A6<I>os: ydp TL9 iic kocXt)^ yyjs fjLOvo^, m fiev V7rep$€v t€ 

Kal 6p,aXds) ra Sk Karo) Kp7)pLv6Sr)s (p. 225 ). Strictly speaking, the 
sides of the hill are only at first precipitous and afterwards slope 
down gently into the plain. 
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NOTE C. river, but baving also some hope that the enemy would be com- 
polled to surrender by hunger^ [which apparently is what 
ackially occurred]. 

The assertion of Procopius as to the course of the river en- 
circling the whole city except at one point is not true now. 
Orvieto is situated near the confluence of the Paglia and the 
Chiana (Clanis). The former stream flows diagonally past the 
northern and eastern sides of the city, but its southern and 
western sides have no river below them. The course of the 
Paglia, however, has been a good deal changed even in recent 
times (so I was assured by the canons of the cathedral) : and all 
the land about the railway station (in the fork between the two 
rivers) is ^made ground.’ It is therefore possible that the river 
may in former times have wound more than half round the 
city, and afterwards joined the Clanis at a lower point than it 
does now. The one side by which it could be approached 
would x>robably be fiom the hills to the west, between it and 
Eolsena. 



CHAPTER Xir. 


SIEGES OF FIESOLE AND OSIMO. 

Source:— Authority. 

Procopius, De Bello Gotthieo, ii. ^3—27 (pp. 238-260). book v. 

Ch 12 

The war had now lasted four years and it was May, 539. 
over a ruined and wasted Italy that the wolves of war ^ by 
were growling. The summer of 538 was long remem- 
bered as the time when Famine and her child Disease 
in their full hori’or first fell upon Tuscany, Liguria, and 
the Aemilia. The fields had now been left for two 
years uncultivated. A self-sown crop, poor but still 
a crop, sprang up in the summer of 537. Unreaped by 
the hand of man, it lay rotting on the ground: no 
plough stirred the furrows, no hand scattered fresh 
seed upon the earth, and in the following summer 
there was of course mere desolation. The inhabitants' 
of Tuscany betook them to the mountains, and fed 
upon the acorns which they gathered in the oak- 
forests that cling round the shoulders of the Apennines. 

The dwellers in the Aemilia flocked into Picenuin, 
thinking that the nearness of the seaboard would at 

^ Procopius puts the end of the fourth year of the war May, 

539) i^st after the recall of Narses. 
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BOOK V. least preserve them from absolute starvation ; yet, 

Uil. even in Picenum, it was computed that not less than 

50,000 peasants perished of famine. 

Effects of Procopius marked the stages of decline in this 
thepeopie hunger-smitten people, and describes it in words which 
were perhaps meant to remind the reader of Thucydides’ 
description of the Plague of Athens. First the pinched 
face and yellow complexion surcharged with bile ; then 
the natural moisture dried up, and the skin, looking 
like tanned leather, adhering to the hones ; the yellow 
colour turning to a livid purple, and the purple to 
black, which made the poor famine-stricken country- 
man look like a burned-out torch ; the expression of 
dazed wonder in the face sometimes changing to the 
wild eyes of the maniac ; — he saw and noted it all. 
As is always the case after long endurance of hunger, 
some men, when provisions were brought into the 
country, could not profit by them. However carefully 
the nourishment was doled out to them, in small 
quantities at a time as one feeds a little child, still 
in many cases their digestions could not bear it, and 
those who had survived the famine died of food. 

Cannibal- Li some places cannibalism made its appearance. 
Two women dwelt in a lonely house near Pimini, and 
were wont to entice into their dwelling the passers-by, 
whom they slew in their sleep, and on whose flesh 
they feasted. Seventeen men had thus perished. The 
eighteenth started up out of sleep just as the hags 
were approaching for his destruction. With drawn 
sword he stood over them, forced them to confess 
all their wickedness, and then slew them. 

Elsewhere the famine-wasted inhabitants might be 
seen streaming forth into the fields to pluck any green 
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herb that could be made available for food. Often book v. 
Avhen they had knelt down for this purpose their — IJil- 
strength would not serve them to pull it out of the 
ground. And so it came to pass that they lay down 
and died upon the ungathered herbage, unhuried, for 
there was none to bury them, but undesecrated, for 
even the birds of carrion found nothing to attract 
them in those fleshless corpses. 

One little story told by Procopius brings vividly story of 
before us the misery caused in Italy by the movements 
of the hostile armies. When the historian accom- 
panied Belisarius on his march over the Apennines for 
the relief of Rimini, he saw a child which was suckled 
and watched over by a goat. The mother of this child, 
a woman of Urbs Salvia, had fled before the approach 
of John’s army — the liberating army — into the pro- 
vince of Picenum. In her flight she had been for 
a moment, as she supposed, parted from her new-born 
babe ; but either death or captivity had prevented her 
from returning to the place where she had laid it 
down. The babe, wrapped in its swaddling-clothes, 
lifted up its voice and wept. A she-goat which was 
near ran to it, and pitying its cry, nourished it as she 
would have nourished her own little one, and guarded 
it from all other animals. When the inhabitants of 
Urbs Salvia found that John’s army had friendly 
thoughts towards them, they returned to their homes ; 
but among them was not the mother of the child. 

One after another of the women ofiered to give suck 
to the child, but it refused all nourishment save that 
of its four-footed nurse ; and she with loud bleatings 
and gestures of anger claimed the child as her own 
charge. It was therefore left to the care of the goat. 
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BOOK V. and named, like the outcast prince of Argos, Aegisthus, 

— ^ ‘ the goat’s child.’ Procopius, as has been said, saw 

this marvel on his way through Urbs Salvia. The 
goat was at the time at some little distance from her 
charge, but when Procopius and his friends pinched it 
and made it ciy, she came bounding towards it with 
a bleat of distress, and standing over it, signified with 
butting horn that she would guard it against all 
assailants. 

Witigis Notwithstanding the cruel exhaustion of Italy, the 

sends two . i i r* i 

ecciesias- parties Were still too evenly matched for the struggle 
embassy to come to ail end. Witigis, who by his tardy and 
eisia. j.ggQ.m.Qg;[ggg policy reminds us not a little of our Saxon 
Ethelred, began to cast about him for allies, a step 
which, if he had taken it three years ago, might 
perhaps have saved him from ruin. The Franks were 
too utterly untrustworthy; the Lombards, to whose 
King Wacis he sent an embassy offering great gifts 
as the price of his alliance, refused to break with 
Byzantium. He therefore called an assembly of the 
elders, such an assembly as our ancestors would have 
called a Witena-gemote, and there setting forth the 
difficulties of his situation, asked for the advice of his 
subjects. After long deliberations and many idle sug- 
gestions, a proposal was made which was fitted to the 
present state of affairs. It was pointed out by one of 
the Gothic statesmen that the peace which Justinian 
concluded on the accession of Chosroes in 531 was the 
true cause of the disasters both of the Vandal and the 
Gothic monarchies. Had the Caesar of Constantinople 
not felt secure of attack from the Persian King, he 
had never dared to employ the matchless skill of Beli- 
sarius on the banks of Libyan rivers and under the walls 
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of Umbrian towns. It was therefore proposed and bookv 

decided to send ambassadors to Chosroes to stir him 

up, if possible, to a renewal of hostilities against the 
Eoman Empire. The ambassadors chosen were not 
Goths, whose nationality might have prevented them 
from traversing in safety the wide pi’ovinces of the 
East, but two priests of Liguria, probably Arian by 
their creed though Eoman by speech and parentage, 
who for the promise of a lai’ge sum of money under- 
took this hazardous enterprise. One of these assumed 
the style of a bishop b to give weight to his repre- 
sentations, and the other accompanied him as an 
ecclesiastical attendant. 

The journey of these men to the Persian Court of Justinian 
course occupied a considerable time, and the full results 
of their mission were not apparent for more than a year treat with 
after the period which we have now reached, Goths, 

mere rumour, however, that negotiations were being 
opened between the Goths and the Persians made 
Justinian, who knew the weakness of his eastern 
frontier, so anxious to close the Italian war that he 
at once sent home the Gothic envoys, who for a twelve- 
month had been waiting in his ante-chambers, suflPering 
aU those heart-breaking delays which seem to be en- 
gendered by the very air of Constantinople. Now 
they were bidden to return, offering to the Goths a 
long truce on terms which should be beneficial to both 
the combatants. Belisarius, however, who through- 
out this stage of the proceedings overruled with 
little hesitation the decisions of his master, refused 

' Very probably he waa really a bishop, whose Arian title was 
treated as of no account by the orthodox persons from whom 
Procopius received his information. 
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BOOKV. to allow the Gothic envoys to enter Ravenna till 

Ch. 12, . 

— the sanctity of the persons of ambassadors had been 

R f by the return of Peter and Athanasius, the 


Athanr^'^ Emperor’s envoys to Theodahad, who, for nearly four 
CoMtan been kept in unjustifiable captivity. They 

»tinopie. returned, and as a reward of their devotion were 


promoted to high offices in the Empire. Athanasius 
was made Praetorian Prefect of Italy in the room of 
Reparatus, slain at Milan ; and Peter, the brave and 
outspoken disputant with Theodahad, was hailed as 
Illustrious Master of the Offices, and received the 


embassies of foreign rulers in the palace-haU of By- 
zantium. 


Behbarius In these negotiations the winter and early spring 
takes the of 539 wore away. In May 539 Belisarius addressed 
of the two himself to the capture of the two fortresses which 
still held out for the Goths south of Ravenna : and 
the^Goths such was the strength of their position, perched upon 
their almost inaccessible heights, that all the rest of 
the year was consumed upon the task. The two 
fortresses were Faesulae and Auximum, represented 
by the modern towns of Fiesole and Osimo, the one 
overlooking the gleaming Arno, the other beholding 
the blue Hadriatic upon its horizon. 

Fiesole. Every Italian traveller knows the little Tuscan 
town to which we climb for our finest view of the 


dome of Brunelleschi and the tower of Giotto, pausing 
in our ascent to visit the vdla of the Magnificent 
Lorenzo, and thinking of Milton’s conversations with 
Galileo as we gaze upon 


‘ The moon whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist riewed 
At evening from the top of Fiesole.’ 
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Instead of all this cluster of enchanting sights and book v. 

memories, what had the Faesulae of the sixth century 1 - 

to show ? She had, no doubt in greater extent, that 
stupendous Etruscan wall, the mere fragments of 
which make the Roman ruins by the side of it look 
like the handiwork of pigmies. She had the high 
fortress or Arx, a thousand feet above the Plain of 
Arno, w’-here the friars of St. Francis’ order now kneel 
for worship ; the Temple of Bacchus, which was per- 
haps even then turned into a Christian basilica ; and 
the Theatre, on whose stone seats we may still sit 
and imagine that we see from thence the couriers of 
Belisarius or Witigis spurring their steeds along the 
Cassian Road below. She had perhaps some remem- b c. 02 
brance of the day, six centuries ago, when Petreius 
defeated Catiline under her cliffs. More probably, 
her inhabitants yet pointed to the spot, near to her 
walls, where the vast horde of Radagaisus was sur- 405- 
rounded and starved into submission by Stilicho h 

Fiesole was held by a body of Gothic troops, of Cypiaia 

1 T • r. 1 m 1 andJustiu 

whose numbers we are not iniormed'^. lo compel sent to 

ctq, 

their surrender, Cyprian, one of the old officers who Fiesole, 
had fought under Belisarius at the siege of Eome, 
and Justin, one of the new arrivals under Narses, 
were sent with some of their own soldiers (probably 
cavalry) and a band of Isaurian auxiliaries, together 
with five hundred of the regular infantry, who still 
represented, though faintly, the old Roman legion ^ 

J ohn, now again obedient to the orders of Belisarius ; 

^ See vol. i p. 733. 

^ It is strange that in the careful enumeration of the Gothic 
garrisons given by Procopius (De B. G. ii. 12 ; pp. 187-8) he does 
not mention Faesulae. 

® These were under the special command of Demetrius. 

X 2 
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another John, whose mighty appetite procured him 
in the camp the nickname of the Glutton' ; and 
Mai’tin, apparently forgiven for his disgraceful failure 
before Milan, were sent with a large body of troops to 
cover the siege of Fiesole and to hover about the 
upper waters of the Po. If possible, they were to 
intercept the communications of Uraias with Ravenna; 
if that were impossible, and if he should march to 
the relief of his uncle Witigis, they were to keep up 
an active pursuit of his army. These generals found 
the town of Tortona (then called Dertona), by the 
bank of the Po, a convenient basis of operations. 
As it was unwaUed, it could be easily occupied by 
them ; but by the command of Theodoric it had been 
plentifully supplied with houses suitable for the 
quartering of troops^, and these were now taken 
advantage of by the generals who came to overthrow 
his kingdom. After a few skirmishes the siege of 
Fiesole settled down into a mere blockade. The 
Roman soldiers were unable to scale the heights on 
which the city stood, but they could easily surround 
them and see that no provisions were brought into 
Fiesole. Pressed by famine, the garrison called on 
Witigis, who ordered his nephew Uraias to advance 
to their assistance. Uraias with a large army marched 
to Pavia, crossed the Po, and sat down over against 
John and Martin, at a distance of some seven miles 
from their camp at Tortona. Neither party was 


^ ^liii6.w'q<s ov Kol ^ayav eKaXow. 

® This we learn from Cassiodorus, Variarum, i. 17. See the 
unfulfilled anticipations of Theodoric as to the ‘durissimae 
mansiones’ in which his enemies would be compelled to shelter 
themselyes. 
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■willing to begin the fight. The Bomans felt that bookv 

their end was gained if they prevented Uraias from 1 - 

attacking the besiegers of Fiesole. The Goths feared 
that one lost battle would shatter the last hope of 
their monarchy. Both armies therefore resumed that 
waiting game which they had played before the fall 
of Milan, and for which the Lombard plain (as we 
now call it) is so eminently adapted. 

While this was the position of affairs, a new enemy Tiie 
swept like a torrent down the ravines of the Alps appeal in 
of St. Bernard, an enemy whose advent for a time 
changed the whole aspect of the war in Upper Italy. 

‘ The Franks,’ says Procopius, ‘ seeing the mischief The 
which Goths and Bomans were inflicting on one described 
another, and the length to which the war was being 
protracted, began to take it very ill that they should 
obtain no advantage from the calamities of a country 
of which they were such near neighbours. Forgetting, 
therefore, the oaths which they had sworn and the 
covenants which they had ratified only a short time 
before with both kingdoms — for this nation is the 
most slippery of all mankind in its observance of 
its plighted word ' — they marched into Italy to the 
number of 100,000 men under the guidance of their 
TCing Theudebert. A few horsemen armed with spears 
surrounded the person of their King : all the rest 
fought on foot, having neither bow nor spear, but 
each with a sword and shield and one axe. The iron 
of this axe is stout, sharp, and two-edged ; the handle, 
made of Avood, is exceedingly short. At a signal 
given they all throw these axes, and thus at the first 

' Compare the ‘ gens Francorum infidelis ’ of Salvian (quoted in 
Yol. i. p. 509). 
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onset are wont to break the shields of the enemy and 
slay his men.’ 

When the Goths heard that this new host under 
Theudebert’s own command was descending from the 
passes of the Alps, they trusted that the Franks were 
about to throw their weight into the opposite scale 
to that of the Empire, and that the hard struggle 
of the last four years was at length to he terminated 
by their co-operation. The Franks took care not to 
undeceive them so long as the Po had still to be 
crossed, hut marched as a friendly force, harming no 
one, through Liguria. Having entered Pavia, having 
been allowed quietly to obtain possession of the bridge 
at the confluence of the Ticino and the Po, they threw 
off all disguise, and slaying the Gothic women and 
children whom they found there, cast their dead bodies 
into the stream, as an ofieiing to the unseen powers 
and as the first-fruits of the war. Procopius assures 
us that this savage deed had really a religious sig- 
nificance, ‘ since these barbarians, Christians though 
they be, preserve much of their old creed, still prac- 
tising human sacrifices and other unhallowed rites, by 
which they seek to divine the future.’ Thin as the 
varnish of Christianity was over the Frankish nation, 
‘ the eldest daughter of the Catholic Church,’ it is 
hardly possible that this statement can be literally 
true. There were many Alamanni, doubtless, and 
other men of tribes confessedly still heathen, in the 
wild horde which clustered round the horse of King 
Theudebert ; and it may have been some of these who 
performed the religious part of the rite, the Christian 
Franks only sharing in the brutal butchery which 
preceded it. 
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When the Gothic sentinels on the bridge saw the 
horrid deed perpetrated by these savages, they fled 
without striking a blow. The Franks proceeded 
towards Tortona ; the main body of the Gothic army, 
still believing in their friendly intentions, advanced 
to meet them, but were soon undeceived by the 
storm of flying axes, swung by Frankish hands, laying 
their bravest low. In their consternation they turned 
to flee, and fled right through the Eoman camp, never 
stopping tiU they reached Ravenna. 

When the Imperial troops saw the flight of the 
Goths, deeming that Belisarius must certainly have 
arrived, must have conquered, and must be now pur- 
suing, they advanced, as they supposed, to meet him. 
They too were cruelly undeceived, and being easily 
routed by the vast host of the Franks, fled across 
the Apennines, some into Tuscany to join the besiegers 
of Fiesole, others to Osimo to tell the grievous tidings 
to Belisarius. The Franks, having thus won an easy 
victory over both armies, and sacked both camps, 
rioted for some time in the enjoyment of all the good 
things that they found there h When these came to 
an end, having no proper commissariat, and, like the 
brutish barbarians that they were, having no skill 
for aught but mere ravage of the country in which 
they found themselves, they fell short of provisions. 
The large draught-oxen of Liguria furnished them 
for a time with beef, but their only drink was the 
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^ In the course of this invasion they sacked the city of G-enoa. 
Marcellinus Comes says : ‘ Theudibertus Francorum Eex cum 
magno exercitu adveniens Liguriam totamque depraedat Aemiliam. 
G-enuam oppidum in littore Tyrreni maris situm evertit ac praedat ’ 
(ap. Eoncalli, ii. 327). 
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water of the great river. The comhination proved 
injurious to the digestion of the greedy soldiers, and 
diarrhcBa and dysentery soon scourged the army of 
Theudebert, a third part of which, so it was reported, 
fell victims to these diseases. 

Belisarius was filled with anxiety for the fate of 
the besiegers of Fiesole when he heard of the Frank- 
ish invasion. He wrote a letter to Theudehert 
charging him with conduct which the basest of man- 
kind could scarcely have been guilty of, in violating 
his sworn and written promise to join in a league 
against the Goths, nay more, in actually turning his 
arms against the Empire. He warned him that the 
wnath of the Emperor for such a wanton outrage 
wmuld not be easily turned aside, and recommended 
him to take care lest, in his light-hearted search 
after adventures, he fell himself into the extreme of 
peril. The letter reached Theudebert just at a 
time when his fickle soldiers were loudly complaining 
of the loss of so many thousands of their comrades 
by disease. The purpose of his soul was changed, 
and he vanished across the Alps with the remainder 
of his host as speedily as he came, having done 
nearly as much mischief and reaped as little ad- 
vantage as Charles VHI, the typical Frank of the 
fifteenth century, in his invasion of Italy. Thus 
already is the melancholy strain begun which for 
a thousand years and more was to be the dirge of 
Italy. Already might a truly statesmanlike Roman 
see the mistake which had been made in rejecting — 
for merely sentimental reasons — ^the wise policy of 
Theodoric and Cassiodorus, that policy which would 
have made the Roman the brain and the Ostrogoth 
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the sword-arm of Italy, 
had fair play, — 


Mie'ht that scheme have bookv. 
^ Ch. 12. 


^Then, still imtired, 

Would not be seen the armed torrents poured 
Down the steep Alps, nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nationed spoilers from the Po 

Quaff blood and water, nor the stranger’s sword 
Be her sad weapon of defence, and so, 

Yictor or vanquished, she, the slave of friend or foeh’ 


While these events were passing in the north and Auximum 
west of Italy, Belisarius was prosecuting, with less o^bimo') : 
success than had hitherto fallen to his lot, the slow appear- 
siege of Osimo. This little city, which stands oneaiTyTil 
a hill 900 feet above the sea, is ten miles south of*“^' 
Ancona, and about nine west of the Hadriatic shore. 

Few travellers now climb up to its difficult height 
except those who may be disposed to take it on their 
way, when making pilgrimage to the Holy House of 
the Virgin brought, as the story goes, by angels from 
Nazareth and deposited on the neighbouring hill of 
Loretto. The journey leads us through one of the 
fairest districts of Italy; a fertile undulating land, 
each height crowned with its own village, a strong- 
hold in former days. We meet the stalwart peasants 
of La Marca driving their milk-white oxen in their 
antique chariot-Hke carts. Each cart is adorned with 
some picture of virgin or saint, or, for those who do 
not soar so high, of wife or sweetheart, rudely painted, 
but testifying to that yearning after the beautiful in 
Art which is the Italian’s heritage. At length the 
road mounts steeply upward. After a toilsome ascent 
we stand upon the mountain crest of Osimo and 


^ Childe Harold, iv. 43 (after Filioaja). 
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survey the wide panorama. Almost at our feet lies 
CasteMdardo, where, in i860, Lamoriciere, command- 
ing the soldiers of the Pope, sustained a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the general of Victor Em- 
manuel. The curving coast of Ancona on the north, 
the Hadriatic filling up the eastern horizon, the long 
line of the Apennines on the west, and their king the 
Gran Sasso dTtalia in the dim south, may all be seen 
from our airy watch-tower. In the Palazzo Pubblico 
of the town we find abundant evidence of its vanished 
greatness. Here are many inscrijitions, belonging to 
the age both of republican and impeidal Rome, be- 
tokening the pride of the Auximates in their city, 
once like Philippi in Macedonia, ' a chief city in that 
country and a colony.’ The gens Opjpia seems for 
some time to have supplied the chief persons of the 
miniature senate, but all, of whatever family, proudly 
claim the title of ' Decurio of the Roman colony of 
the Auximates,’ that word Decurio being still a badge 
of honour, not yet the branded mark of servitude. 
Looking at these tombs we recall with interest the 
words of Cmsar, who tells us that at the beginning of 
the Civil War, the Decuriones of Auximum sent a 
message to the Senatorial general who commanded 
the garrison, 'that neither they nor their fellow- 
townsmen could endure that after all his services to 
the Republic, Caius Caesar the general should be ex- 
cluded from their walls.’ In the years, nearly six 
hundred, which had passed since that important reso- 
lution was formed, Auximum had generally played 
its part with credit, as the leading city of Picenum. 
Ancona, which now far surpasses it in importance, 
was then its humble dependent, bearing to it nearly 
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the same relation that Ostia bore to Rome or Peiraeus book v 

. , , Ch. 12. 

to Athens h 

Auximum was garrisoned by some of the noblest 
and most martial of the Goths, who rightly looked 
upon it as the key of Ravenna. The Roman troops 
were quartered in huts all round the foot of the hill ; 
and the garrison saw a chance of success by making 
a charge at evening upon a portion of the host while 
Belisarius was still engaged with his body-guard in 
measuring the ground for the camp. The attack was 
bravely repelled, and the garrison retired, but the 
moment they stood again on their precipitous hill-top 
the battle again inclined in their favour. Night fell : 
a number of the garrison, who had gone to forage the 
day before, returning, found the camp-fires between 
them and Auximum. A few managed to steal through 
the lines of the Romans into the city, but the greater 
number took refuge in some woods near, and were 
there found by the besiegers and killed. 

Reluctantly Belisarius, having carefully surveyed EeUsanus^ 
the ground, came to the conclusion that the place Wookade 
being absolutely unapproachable all round, except by 
a steep ascent, was invulnerable to any sudden stroke, 
and must be blockaded. The blockade took him seven 
months, months of weai'iness and chafing delay, during 
which the Frank was descending into Lombardy, the 
Courts of Ravenna and Ctesiphon were spinning their 
negotiations for alliance, and the position of the 
Empire under the grasping policy of Justinian was 
becoming every day more full of peril. 

There was a green patch of ground not far from the 

^ This change in the relative importance of the two cities is 
pointed out in Lord Mahon’s Life of Belisarius (p. 248). 
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Ch 12 ^ 

h- encounter. Each party by turns resorted to it to 

The^^^' obtain forage for their horses and cattle, sometimes, 
in the case of the hard-pressed garrison, to pluck some 
herbs by which men could allay the pangs of hunger ; 
and each party when thus engaged was of course 
harassed by the enemy. Once the Goths, seeing a 
number of Eomans on the foraging-ground, detached 
some heavy waggon-wheels from their axles and rolled 
them down the hill upon their foes : but the Romans 
easily opened their ranks and let the waggon- wheels 
thunder past them into the plain, guiltless of a single 
besieger’s life. In reading of these navee expedients 
of the Goths for inflicting injury on their foes, one 
feels that they were but overgrown schoolboys, play- 
ing the game of war with a certain heartiness and 
joviality, but quite ignorant of the conditions of 
success. 

The am- Their next move, however, showed a little more 
tactical skill. They stationed an ambuscade in a 
valley at some little distance from the town, by 
judicious appearance of flight drew the Romans 
towards it, and then with their combined forces in- 
flicted heavy loss on the besiegers. The misfortune 
of the position was that the Romans who remained in 
the camp could plainly see the ambuscade, and shouted 
to their comrades not to venture further in that 
direction : but in the din of battle the shouts were 
either unheard or supposed to be shouts of encourage- 
ment, and thus the Gothic stratagem succeeded. 

The advice While Belisarius was brooding over this disappoint- 
pius as to ing day’s work, his secretary, the literary Procopius, 
petcau^' approached him with a suggestion drawn from his 
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Sounding the recall. 

reading of the war-books written by ‘ the men of book v. 
old.’ ‘ In ancient times,’ said he, ‘ armies used to have — 
one note on the bugle for advance, another for recall. 

It may be that your troops, largely recruited from 
among the barbarians, are too untutored to learn this 
difference of note, but at least you may have a differ- 
ence of instrument. Let the light and portable 
cavalry trumpet, made as it is only of wood and 
leather, be always used to sound the advance ■ and 
when the deep note of the brazen trumpet of the 
infantry is heard, let the army know that that is the 
signal for retreat.’ The general adopted his secre- 
tary’s suggestion, and calling his soldiers together 
delivered a short harangue in which he explained the 
new code of signals, at the same time cautioning them 
against headlong rashness, and assuring them that, 
in the skirmishing kind of warfare in which they 
were now engaged, there was no shame in retreat, 
or even in flight when the exigencies of the position 
required it. Of those exigencies the general must be 
the judge, and he would give the signal for retreat, 
when he deemed it necessary, by a blast from the 
infantry trumpet. 

In the next skirmish at the foraging-ground under The Moor 
the new tactics the Romans were victorious. One of suit of 
the swart Moorish horsemen from Mount Atlas seeing Irmour. 
the dead body of a Goth covered with gold armour 
— haply such as Theodoric was buried in at Ravenna — 
began dragging him from the field by the hair of his 
head. A Goth shot an arrow which pierced the spoiler 
through the calves of both of his legs. Still, says 
Procopius, the Moor persisted in dragging the golden- 
armoured hero by his hair. Suddenly the trumpet 
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of retreat was heard, and the Romans hurried hack 
to the camp carrying off with them both the Moor and 
his prize 

The garrison, who were beginning to be hard pressed 
with hunger, resolved to send messengers to Ravenna 
to claim the help of their King. The letters were 
written and the messengers prepared. Upon the first 
moonless night the Goths crowded to the ramparts 
and uttered a mighty shout, which made the besiegers 
tbiiik that a sally was in progress or that assistance 
was arriving from Ravenna. Even Belisarius was 
deceived, and fearing the confusion of a nocturnal 
skirmish he ordered his soldiers to keep quiet in their 
quarters. This was exactly what the barbarians de- 
sired, since it enabled their messengers to steal through 
the Roman lines in safety. The letter which they 
delivered to Witigis was worded in that independent 
tone which the German warriors feared not to adopt 
to their King. ‘When you placed us, 0 King, as 
a garrison in Auximum, you asserted that you were 
committing to us the keys of Ravenna and of your 
kingdom. You bade us hold the place manfully, and 
you promised that you with all your army would 
promptly move to our assistance. We, who have had 
to fight both with hunger and Belisarius, have been 
faithful to our trust, but you have not lifted a finger 
to help us. But remember, that if the Romans take 
Auximum, the keys of your house, there is not a 

* Tte responsibility for this story must rest with Procopius 
(De B. Gr. ii. 23) ; I cannot believe that a man could walk even 
two steps who had both his legs transfixed by an arrow : Tdr^os 
Tts avTov oucovTito ^aXuiv /jiViov Te oi ottlo-Ocv etcrt rdiv kvtjijmv iKOLTeptav, 
eTnTV)(<av, Ivipcret. rov Akovtiov Sipxlxa Ta> mSe ^vveSrjcrey, ’AAA,’ ovSey 
TL ^(rcrov Maupovcrtos tSv rpt)^S)V e^opxvos tov veKpov elAxEv. 
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chamber therein from which you will be able to bar book v. 
them.’ Witigis read the letter, heard the messengers, 
sent them back to buoy up the beleaguered garrison ^ 
with hopes of speedy assistance, but took not a single promises 
step in fulfilment of his promise. He was afraid of them, but 
J ohn and Martin, hovering over the valley of the Po : thing, 
he was perhaps more justly afraid of the difficulty 
of provisioning his troops on the long march into 
Piceniim. To the Romans who had possession of the 
sea, and who could import all that they needed from 
Sicily and Calabria, this difficulty was far less for- 
midable than to him. Still, if the relief of Osimo was 
dangerous, its reduction meant certain ruin. Any- 
thing would have been better than to let his brave 
soldiers, trusting to his plighted word, starve slowly 
on their battlements, while he himself, like another 
Honorius, skulked behind the lagoons of Ravenna. 

After these events came the mad torrent of the 
Frankish invasion, bringing equal consternation to 
Goths and Romans, and affording to Witigis some- 
thing more than a mere pretext for the postponement 
of his promise. The garrison of Osimo of course knew 
nothing of this invasion ; and Belisarius, informed of 
the previous embassy by deserters, watched the fortress 
with added diligence to prevent any second message 
from being sent. In these circumstances, the Goths, Burcen- 
bent on bringing their case again before their King, tmitorf 
began to parley with a certain Burcentius, a soldier 
(probably an Armenian) who had come to Italy with 
Narses the Less, and who was stationed in a lonely 
place to prevent the foraging expeditions of the 
garrison. Large moneys in hand and the promise of 
more on his return from Ravenna induced this man 
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ISi 

— Witigis. The letter ran thus : ‘ You will best inform 

Second jourself as to onr present condition by enquiring who 
the bearer of this despatch. For it is absolutely 
impossible for any Goth to get through the enemy’s 
lines. Our best food is now the herbage which, grows 
near the city wall, and even this cannot be obtained 
without the sacrifice of many lives. Whither such 
facts as these tend we leave to be judged of by you 
and all the Goths in Favenna.’ 

TiieKing's To this short and pathetic letter Witigis returned 
a long and shifty answer, laying the blame of his past 
inactivity on Theudebeid and the Franks ; promising 
now with all speed to come to the assistance of his 
brave soldiers, and beseeching them to continue to act 
worthily of the reputation for valour which had caused 
him to single them out from aU others as the defenders 
of his kingdom. 

With the King’s letter and many pieces of Gothic 
gold in his girdle, Burcentius returned to his station 
hy the foraging-ground. His six days’ absence was 
easily explained to his comi-ades. He had been seized 
with illness, and had been obliged to spend those days, 
off duty, in a neighbouring church. At a suitable time 
he gave the King’s letter to the garrison, who were 
greatly encouraged thereby, and persevered many days 
longer in their diet of salad, ever hoping that the 
trumpet of Witigis would he heard next day beneath 
their walls. 

The third Stdl the slothful and cowardly King came not. 

message. ^ , 

Once more the Goths employed the services of the 
traitor Burcentius, who this time bore a letter from 
them saying that they would wait five days, no longer. 
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and would then surrender the city. Again Burcentius book v 

^ 12 

returned after his opportune illness, bringing yet — ~~ 
further flattering words and false hopes from the 
Nithing (as our Saxon forefathers would have called 
him) in his palace at Ravenna. Again they were 
duped, and waited on in the extremity of hardship, 
resisting all the kind and coaxing words of Belisarius, 
to whom it began to be a matter of life and death 
to get the siege speedily ended. 

Utterly perplexed by this extraordinary pertinacity Beiihanus 
of the Goths, and longing to find out its cause, the polity. 
General discussed with his subordinate Yalerian, 
whether it would be possible to capture some prisoner 
of distinction and extort from him the desired know- 
ledge. Yalerian mentioned that he had in his train 
some Slovenes from the banks of the Danube, and 
that these men were w'ont to crouch behind some 
small rock or shrub and stealing forth from thence 
to capture unw^ary travellers, either Romans, or bar- 
barians of another tribe. This savage accomplishment, 
as it seemed, might now be turned to useful account. 

A tall and powerful Slovene was chosen and told that 
he should receive a large sum if he would capture 
a living Goth. He went forth accordingly in the dim 
morning twilight, and, bending his stalwart limbs into 
the smallest possible compass, hid behind a bush close 
to the foraging-ground. Thither came soon a Gothic 
noble to pick some herbs for his miserable meal. He 
cast many a look towards the Roman camp, to see if 
danger threatened him from thence, but suspected 
nothing of his nearer foe. While he was stooping a Oothie 
down, suddenly the Slovene was upon him, grasped napped 
him tightly round the waist, and in spite of his 

VOL. IV. Y 
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struggles carried him into the camp to Belisarius^. 
The prisoner, when questioned as to the cause of his 
countrymen’s extraordinary pertinacity, revealed the 
history of the last Wo messages to Ravenna, and 
pointed to Burcentius as the bearer of them. The 
wretched Armenian confessed his guilt, and was 
handed over to his comrades to be dealt with accord- 
ing to their pleasure. The pleasure of these barbarians 
was that he should be burned alive in the full sight of 
the garrison, his employers. ‘ Thus,’ says Procopius, 
‘did Burcentius reap the fruit of his greediness for 
gain.’ 

Still the indomitable Goths would not surrender the 
fortress which had been confided to them by the faith- 
less Witigis — faithless, but yet their king. Belisarius 
therefore determined to cut off their supply of water, 
and thus force them to a capitulation. There was 
outside the city, but near the walls, a cistern con- 
structed of massive masonry, from which the Goths 
used to draw water, each excursion for the purpose 
being a sortie, which had to be effected hurriedly and 
by stealth. The General’s design was to break down 
the masonry of this cistern sufficiently to prevent any 
large accumulation of water therein, as the Goths 
would never have time to wait and fill their amphorae 
from the slowly-running stream. Drawing up all his 
troops in battle array and threatening the town with 
an attack, he kept the garrison occupied while five 

' Procopius’ story of the manner in which these Slovenes 
captured their prisoners seems to require the use of a noose of 
some kind to render it probable, but none such is mentioned by 
him. All seems to have been done by sheer physical strength, 
aided by surprise. 
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Isaurians, equipped with axes and crowbars, stole into book v. 

the cistern. They were, however, perceived by the 1- 

garrison, who guessed theii errand, and assailed them 
with a cloud of missiles. The strong vaulted roof over 
their heads, placed there by the builders of the cistern 
to keep its waters from the noon-day sun, proved to 
the Isaurians an effectual shelter. Hereupon the gar- 
rison issued forth to dislodge them. So fierce w'as 
their onset that the besiegers’ line w'avered before 
them. Belisarius rushed to the spot, by voice andKanw 
gesture exhorting them to stand firm. While he was Behsauus. 
thus engaged an arrow from a Gothic bow came 
whizzing ^ towards him, and would certainly have 
inflicted on him a fatal wound in the belly, had not 
one of his guards, named Unigat, seeing the General’s 
danger, interposed his hand and in it received the 
hostile weapon. The faithful guardsman was forced 
to quit the field in agony, and lost for the remainder 
of his days the use of his hand ; but the General’s life 
was saved : — his narrowest escape this, since he rode 
the dark roan charger on the first day of the siege of 
Eome. At the same time, seven Armenian heroes 
(soldiers of Narses the Less and Aratius) did great 
deeds of valour, charging uphill against the Goths, 
dispersing their forces on the level ground, and at 
length, about noon-day, turning the battle, which had 
begun at dawn and seemed at one time likely to be 
a Roman defeat, into a Roman victory. Great, how- 
ever, was the disappointment of Belisarius when he 
found that all this bravery had been wasted. The 
Isaurians, emerging from the cistern, were obliged to 
confess that in six hours of labour they had not been 

^ ^VV pOL^(^ TToAAw, 
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able to loosen a single stone. ‘ For tbe masons of old 
time,’ says tbe historian, ‘put such thoroughly good 
work into this as into all their other buildings, that 
they yielded not easily either to time or to the hand 
of an enemy.’ This remark, which is fully confirmed 
by aU that we see of the earlier work of the Romans 
in our o-wm land, is perhaps meant as a covert criticism 
on the ostentatious but unenduring edifices of Jus- 
tinian 

Thus foiled in his attempt to destroy the cistern, 
Belisarius, regardless of those general instincts of 
humanity which have endeavoured to formulate them- 
selves under the title of ‘ The Laws of War,’ resolved to 
poison the well. The bodies of dead animals, poisonous 
berbs, and heaps of quicklime^ were thrown by his 
orders into the cistern. Still, however, the brave 
garrison held out, drawing their water from one tiny 
well in the city, and looking forth daily for the Gothic 
banners on the northern horizon. 

At length the end of this tedious siege came from 
an unexpected quarter. The garrison of Fiesole, un- 
able to endure their hardships any longer, surren- 
dered to Cyprian and Justin, on condition that their 
lives should be spared. Bringing their new prisoners 
with them, the generals marched to Osimo. The sight 
of their captive fellow-countrymen, aided by the 
remonstrances of Belisarius, broke down the long 
endurance of the defenders of the capital of Picenum, 

' Mr. Bryce informs me that some remains of this cistern are 
still visible. 

® AlOov KaTaKtKavjJLevTjv vaXai fihf Tiravov ravw Sc acr^corov 
KaXeiv vevofixKcuTo/. *A(T;8ecrTos is still the ordinary term used in 
modern Greek for quicklime. 
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and they offered to surrender if they might march book v. 

forth with all them possessions to join their country- — - 

men at Ravenna. Belisarius was earnestly desirous 


to end the siege at once, befoi*e an alliance which 


he dreaded between Franks and Goths should have 


had time to consolidate itself. On the other hand, 
he was reluctant to allow so many noble Goths, the 
bravest of the brave, to swell the ranks of the defenders 


of Ravenna ; and his soldiers loudly murmured that it 
was monstrous, after subjecting them to the hardships 
of a siege, and such a siege, to deprive them of a 
soldier’s heritage, the spoil. At length the two parties 
came to a fair arrangement. The Goths were to sur- 
render half their property to the besiegers, taking 
a solemn oath to conceal nothing, and were allowed 
to retain the other half So satisfied were they with 
these terms, and probably also so exasperated at the 
faithlessness of their King, that they appear to have 
actually taken service under the standards of the 
Emperor. There were evidently still many Goths to 
whom only two relations towards the Empire suggested 
themselves as possible, hostile invasion of its territory, 
or settlement as foederati within its borders. 

The siege of Osimo had lasted, according to one 
authority, seven months. It probably began in May, 
539, and ended in December of the same year 


^ Marcellinus Comes (ap. Roncalli, ii. 327) : ‘ Belisarius 

obsidens Auxinium septimo meiise ingreditur, similiterque et 
Faesulam.’ 
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For the histoiy of Cassiodorus, two excellent monographs, one 
by Thorbeeke (Fleidelberg, 1867), and the other by Franz (Breslau, 
1872), the former dealing chiefly with the political, and the latter 
with the monastic life of Cassiodorus. 

540 OsiMO being taken, Belisarius collected all his 
faoXfor energies for the siege of Ravenna. Ravenna, defended 
EavenM. ^7 ^ power having command of the sea, would have 
been practically impregnable ; Ravenna, beleaguered by 
land and by sea, had delayed Theodoric for three years 
before its walls, and had at length only surrendered on 
a capitulation which, if faithfully observed, would have 
left Theodoric but half a victory. Belisarius therefore, 
while making all his preparations for a siege, deter- 
mined not to leave untried the path of negotiation, 
which in the present state of the Emperor’s affairs, 
with Persia menacing and the Franks eager for mis- 
chief, might shorten this dangerous last act of the 
drama. The Franks, as the General had been informed, 
were sending their embassy to Witigis, proposing an 
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alliance for the reconquest and division of Italy ; and book v. 

Belisarius sent his ambassadors to confront them there, 

and argue against Metz for Constantinople. At the 
head of the Imperial embassy was Theodosius, an 
officer of hiffh rank in the semi-regal household 
Belisarius, but whose guilty mtimacy with Antonina, ambassa- 
the mistress of that household, had already been spoken Beiisai-ius 
of by his retinue under their breath, and was at a later 
period to be blazed abroad in coui't and market-place, 
and to exercise a disastrous influence on the fortunes 
and character of the uxorious General. 

As was before said, Belisarius was not trusting Magnus 
wholly to negotiation. Magnus and Vitalius, with ims in the 
two large bodies of troops, were sent to operate on the Po.°^ 
the two banks of the Po, and to prevent provisions 
from its fertile valley being introduced into Bavenna. 

Their efforts were marvellously seconded by a sudden 
failure of the waters of the river, which caused the 
Gothic flotilla, prepared for the transport of provisions, 
to be stranded on the banks and to fall a prey to the 
Roman soldiers. In a very short time the river re- 
sumed its usual course, and navigable once more, 
served the purposes of the besiegers as it had failed to 
serve those of the besieged ^ It was therefore in 
a city which was already feeling some of the hardships 
of scarcity, if not yet of actual famine, that the 
envoys of Belisarius and of Theudebert set forth their 
commissions. 

The Franks declared that ‘ their master was even 

’ In liis reflections on this event, -which he says never happened 
before or after, Procopius remarks as to the all-mastering power 
of Fortune : SrjXaxra/ avnxpvs 'Trotov/jJvr] on Bi] aurr/ TrpvTo.vevo'eL 
ap^orepois to. irpaypuara (De B. G. ii. 28). 
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now sending 500,000 warriors over the Alps, whose 
hatchets flying through the air would soon bury the 
Roman army in one heap of ruin. Theudebert had 
heard with sorrow of the sufierings of his good friends 
the Goths at the hands of the Romans, the natural 
and perfidious enemy of all barbarian nations. He 
ofiered them therefore victory if they would accept his 
companionship in arms, and a peaceable division of the 
land of Italy between them ; or, on the other hand, if 
they were mad enough to choose the Roman alliance, 
defeat, ignominious defeat, to be shai-ed with their 
bitterest and most irreconcilable foes.’ 

The ambassadors of Belisarius had an easy task iii 
enlarging on the faithlessness of the nation of Clovis. 

‘Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 

They have a king who buys and sells,’ 

could be said as truly the Greeks in the sixth 
century as it was said to the Greeks in the nineteenth. 
The present depressed condition of the Thuringians 
and Burgundians showed too plainly what an alliance 
with this all-grasping nation foreboded to those who 
were foolish enough to enter into such a compact. 
The corpses of all the brave Gothic warriors lately 
slain upon the banks of the Po attested the peculiar 
Frankish manner of helping distressed allies. What 
god they could invoke, or what pledge of fidelity they 
could give that had not already been forsworn and 
violated by them, the ambassadors could not con- 
jecture. This last proposition, that the Goths should 
share all their lands with the Franks, was the most 
impudent of all their proceedings. Let Witigis and 
his subjects once make trial of it, and they would find, 
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too late, that partnership with the insatiable Frank book v. 
meant the loss of all that yet remained to them. 


540. 

Witigis 


When the ambassadors had finished their harangues, 

Witig-is conferred with the leading men of the nation resolves to 

^ ^ ^ accept the 

as to their proposals. W ould that the debates of this Empeior’s 

^ tei ms. 


Gothic Witenagemote had been preserved to ns ! We 
can, however, only record the result of their delibera- 
tions, which was, that the Emperor s ofiers should be 
accepted and the Frankish envoys dismissed. Parleys 
as to the terms of peace followed ; but Belisarius, less 
generous or more wary than the Gothic King, when 
similar negotiations were going forward two years 
previously under the avails of Horne, refused to relax 
by a single sentinel the rigour of his blockade of 
Havenna. lldiger commanded the flying columns 
which manoeuvred on each bank of the Po, while 
Vitalius was sent into Venetia to force or persuade 
the cities of that province to resume their allegiance 
to the Empire. During this pause in the contest the Conflagra- 
large magazines of provisions collected in Havenna Gothic 
were destroyed by fire. In the Roman army it was^nel 
generally believed that this was brought about by the 
bribes of Belisarius. The Goths differed in opinion 
from one another, some attributing the disaster to 
a stroke of lightning, others to domestic treachery, in 
connection with which the name of Matasuentha, the 
ill-mated wife of Witigis, was freely mentioned. They 
scarcely knew which explanation of the event should 
fill them with the gloomier forebodings, since one 
indicated the faithlessness of man, the other the anger 
of Heaven. 

The brave and loyal Ui’aias, hearing of the blockade 
of Ravenna, was about to march to its assistance with 
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4000 men, partly natives of Liguria, partly Goths 
■whom he had drawn from garrison duty in the various 
fortresses of the Cottian Alps. Unfortunately on their 
march the troops heard that the garrisons of these 
fortresses, at the instigation of Sisigis, the general 
upon the Frankish frontier, were surrendering them- 
selves wholesale to a guardsman of Belisarius named 
Thomas, who had been sent with quite a small body of 
troops to receive them into the Imperial allegiance. 
Anxious for the safety of their wives and children, the 
soldiers of Uraias insisted on retracing their steps 
westward. They were too late : John and Martin, 
who were still stationed in the upper valley of the Po, 
hurried to the Cottian forts before them, took the very 
castles in which the families of these soldiers were 
lodged, and carried them into captivity. With such 
precious pledges in the hands of the Romans, the bai-- 
barians refused to fight against them. They suddenly 
deserted the standards of Uraias, and seeking the 
encampment of John begged to be admitted as foederati 
into the Imperial service. Baffled and powerless, Uraias 
was obliged to retire with a few followers into the fast- 
nesses of Liguria. Thus all hope of assistance from 
him for the blockaded city was at an end. 

About this time, probably early in the year 540, 
came two senators from Constantinople, Domnicus and 
Maximin, bearing the Emperor’s offer of terms of peace. 
These terms were unexpectedly favourable to the 
Goths. Witigis was to be allowed to retain the title 
of King and half the royal treasure, and to reign over 
all the rich plains to the north of the Po ; the other 
half of the royal treasure and all Italy south of the 
Po, with Sicily, were 'to be reunited to the Empire. 
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Such concessions, at this late period of the struggle, bookt. 

might well seem almost absurd to one who watched 

the fortune of the game in Italy alone. But the Reasons 
Emperor knew well the other and terrible dangers 
which threatened his dominions. A swarm of ferocious 

oftered to 

Huns were about to burst upon Illyria, Macedon, and 
Thrace, extending their ravages up to the very suburbs 
of Constantinople ’. Even more formidable than these 
transitory marauders was the more deeply calculated 
advance of the Persian potentate. Chosroes was 
moving to battle, stirred thereto in part by the repre- 
sentations of Witigis, in part by his own hereditary 
hatred of the Empire : and in June of this year he 
was to fall, with the pitiless fury of an Oriental 
despot, on the wealthy and luxurious city of Antioch. 
Decidedly Justinian had good reason for wishing to 
have his matchless general and as many as possible of 
his soldiers recalled from Italy. Decidedly he was 
right in offering easy terms to the Goths ; and Italy 
might possibly have been spared some centuries of 
misery could those terms have formed the basis of 
a peace. 

The obstacle came not from the Goths, who gave Beimnus 

- overrules 

a joyful assent to the proposals oi the arabassadors. his master. 
It came from Belisarius, who had set his heart on 
ending the Italian war with a complete and dramatic 
success, and on leading Witigis, as he had already led 
Gelimer, a captive to the feet of Justinian. He re- 
fused to be any party to the proposed treaty ; and the 
Goths, fearing some stratagem, would not accept it 
without his counter-signature. Murmurs were heard 
in the tents of the Imperial captains against the pre- 
^ See Procopius, Be Bello Persico. ii. 4 (p. 167). 
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L orders which proceeded from the sacred presence- 

chamber of the Emperor, and who was bent on pro- 
longing the war for sinister purposes of his own. 
Council Knowing that these injurious reports were flying 
about the camp, Belisarius called a council of war, 
at which he invited the presence of the ambassadors. 
He said to his discontented subordinates, with apparent 
frankness, ‘No one knows better than myself the great 
part which chance plays in war, and how a cause 
apparently quite hopeless will sometimes revive, and 
prove after all victorious. By all means let us take 
the best possible advice in debating so important 
a subject as the proposed treaty. Only one thing 
I must protest against. No man must hold his peace 
now, and then lie in wait to censure me after the 
event. Let every one speak his opinion now, on the 
question whether we can recover the whole of Italy, 
or whether it is wiser to abandon part of it to 
the barbarians ; and, having spoken it, let him stand 
by it like a man.’ Thus adjured, the generals without 
exception stated that they thought it politic to let 
the treaty of peace go forward, upon the proposed 
conditions. Belisarius desired them to sign a paper 
to that effect, and they signed it. 
increas- While these deliberations were going on in the 
Imperial camp, the scarcity was growing into famine 
within the city. Sore pressed by hunger, yet deter- 
mined not to suri'ender unconditionally to the Emperor, 
fearing, above all things, to be transported from their 
own beloved Italy to the distant and unknown Con- 
stantinople, the Goths conceived the extraordinary 
idea of offering to their victor, to Belisarius, the Empire 
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of the West. Even Witigis supported this proposal, book v. 

and besought the great General to accept the proffered ^ — - 

dignity. The scheme had a certain brilliant audacity 
about it, and was the most striking testimony ever 
offered to the strategical genius of Belisarius. Yet it 
probably seemed less strange and (if we may use the 
word by anticipation) less romantic to contemporaries 
than it does to us. All the traditions of the Ostro- 
goths, except for the thirty years of Theodoric’s reign, 
pointed to the Empire as the natural employer of 
armies of Gothic foederati. Even Theodoric, in his 
mode of working the machinery of the state, had 
shown himself an Emperor of the West in everything 
but the name. A Teutonic kingdom in Roman lands 
was still a comparatively new and untried thing, while 
an Empire fought for by Gothic arms was a familiar 
conception. 

The feelings with which Belisarius received this How Beii- 
startling proposition were probably of a mingled kind, eeived tiie 
As Procopius says, ‘ he hated the name of an usurper 
with perfect hatred, and had bound himself by the 
most solemn oaths to the Emperor to attempt no 
revolution in his lifetime.’ He probably looked upon 
himself as the destined successor of his master, should 
he survive Justinian, and he knew what ruin the 
revolutionary attempts upon the purple, made by suc- 
cessful generals, had wrought for the Empire. On 
the other hand, he saw that a feigned compliance with 
the wishes of the Goths would at once open to him 
the gates of Ravenna, and, possibly, the thought was 
not altogether absent from his mind that it might be 
desirable at any moment to turn that feigned com- 
pliance into reality. 
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Ch 13 ^ 

— ^ — k generals of the party which still called itself anti- 
Tho^other Bslisarian to disperse in various directions in order 
generais -(^q obtain provisions for the army. These generals 
disperse were John and Bessas, Narses the Less, and Aratius ; 

and they were accompanied by Athanasius, the recently- 
Second appointed Praetorian Prefect of Italy Before they 
of war Avent, he convoked another council of generals and 
ambassadors, and asked them what they would think 
of the deed if he succeeded in saving all Italy for the 
Empire and carrying all the Gothic nobles, with their 
treasures, captive to Constantinople. They replied 
that it would be a deed past all praise, and bade him 
by all means to accomplish it if he could. He then 
sent private messengers to the Goths offering to do all 
Tiio their will. The Gothic envoys returned with their 
offer up- vague talk of peace for the multitude and their secret 
acoeptel proposals for Belisarius’s own ear. He willingly stipu- 
lated that the persons and property of the Goths 
should be held harmless, but postponed till after the 
entry into Bavenna, the solemn oath (the coronation- 
oath, as we should term it), by which he was to pledge 
himself to reign as the impartial ruler of Goths and 
Romans alike. The suspicions of the barbarians were 
not excited even by this postponement. They imagined 
that he was hungering and thirsting for empire, and 
never supposed that he himself would throw any diffi- 
culties in the way of winning it. 

Of all the many dramatic situations in the life of 

’ It is generally supposed that Belisarius only played with the 
Goths in this business of his election : but unless he had some 
thoughts of possibly accepting their offer, I do not see why he 
should have sent these officers away. 
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the great general — and they are so many as to excite 
our marvel that no great poet has based a tragedy on 
his story — the most dramatic was surely his entry 
into Eavenna in the spring of 540 h The Roman 
fleet, laden with corn and other provisions, had been 
ordered to cast anchor in the port of Classis. Thus, 
when the gates were opened to admit Belisarius, he 
brought with him plenty to a famine-stricken people. 
Then he rode through the streets of the impregnable 
Queen of the Lagoons, with the Gothic ambassadors 
by his side, and the all-observing Procopius in his 
train. Much did the secretary ponder, as he rode, on 
one of his favourite themes of meditation, that hidden 
force — he will not call it Providence, and perhaps dare 
not call it Fate — which loves to baffle the calculations 
of men, and give the race not to the swift, the battle 
not to the strong, but to the objects of its own ap- 
parently capricious selection. The streets were crowded 
with tall and martial Goths, far sui’passing in number 
and size the Roman army, and through them marched 
the little band of Belisarius, under-sized, mean-looking 
men, but conquerors. The Goths, still confiding in 
what the new Emperor of the West would do for 
them, felt not nor admitted the shame ; but the quick 
instinct of the women told them that their husbands 
were disgraced by such an ending to the war. They 
spat in the faces of the barbarians, and, pointing to 
the insignificant-looking men who followed the ensigns 
of the Senatus Populus Que Romanics, ‘ Are these the 

' Agnellus (Liber Pontifiealis, 62) says that Belisarius entered 
Eavenna ‘inmenseMartio.’ Though his chronology is here wrong 
in the years, there seems to be something worth attending to in 
his indication of months and days. 
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mighty heroes/ said they, ‘ with whose deeds you have 
terrified us ? Are these your conqueroi-s ? Men can 
we call you no longer, who have been beaten by 
champions such as these.’ 

The exact time when Belisarius dropped the mask 
and let the barbarians see that he was not their 
Emperor, but still only the general of Justinian, is 
not clearly indicated. Probably the process of dis- 
illusion was a gradual one. At the moment of his 
triumphal entry he doubtless allowed himself to be 
saluted as Caesar, but any thoughts which he may 
have entertained of keeping his promise to the Goths 
and actually assuming the purple vanished. 

‘ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful, kept him falsely true.’ 

On one point, however, he did keep the compact to 
which he had sworn. There was no plunder of the 
city, and the Goths were allowed to retain all their 
private property. But the great hoard of the kings, 
stored up in the palace, all that the wisdom of 
Theodoric and the insatiate avarice of Theodahad 
had accumulated, was carried away to Constantinople. 
Some of it may perchance have remained in the 
treasure-vaults of the palace of the Eastern Caesars 
till Baldwin and Dandolo with their Franks and Vene- 
tians, the soldiers of the Fourth Crusade, wrenched 
open the doors of those mysterious chambers, nearly 
seven centuries after the accession of Justinian. 
Witigis himself was treated courteously, but kept for 
the present in ward, till he could be taken in the 
conqueror’s train to Constantinople. Some of his 
greatest nobles were selected to accompany him. The 
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mass of the Gothic warriors, at least such of them as book v 
dwelt south of the Po', were told to return to their — h.’, .. 
own lands. The Eoman soldiers and the men of 
Roman extraction thus became actually the majority 
in the former capital of the Goths. 

In this way did the strong and stately city of foi tunes 
Ravenna come again under the sway of a Roman veima 
Caesar, the stronghold of whose dominion in Italy it 
was destined to remain for more than two centuries 
till Aistolf the Lombard in 752 reft it from Byzantium, 
to be himself despoiled of it a few years later by Pepin 
the Frank. 

Most of the other cities of North-eastern Italy Cities of 
which contained Gothic garrisons, Treviso, Cesena®, 
and many others, surrendered at once to the Imperial 
forces on hearing of the fall of Ravenna. Verona and 
Pavia seem to have been the only cities of any im- 
portance still held by the unsubdued Gothic warriors. 

In Verona the command was vested in a brave chief iwi'iad at 
named Ildibad, nephew of Theudis, King of the Visi- 
goths in Spain. This man refused to transfer his 
allegiance to the Emperor, though Belisarius, by de- 
taining his children captives in Ravenna, had it in his 
power to put sore pressure upon him. In Pavia the xjiaias at 
noble Uraias, nephew of Witigis, stiU commanded. 

When the hope that Belisarius would play an in- 
dependent part as Emperor of the West faded from 
the hearts of the Gothic warriors, the bravest of them 

^ '^Og‘01 eFTO? TLdSov TroTajxov ^Krjvro, TEvros SGOHQlS always to nioan 
on tliis side of the Po, as reckoned from Eome. 

“ Except for a very short occupation by the Lombai'd Eling 
Liutprand. (^See voL vi. p. 482.) 

® The language of Procopius as to the time of the surrender of 
Cesena is not quite clear, but the point is an unimportant one. 

VOL. IV. 


Z 
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— — — With tears such as valiant men may shed, they thus 
offet'^of addi'essed him : ‘ Of all the evils which have befallen 
the crown nation of the Goths thou, 0 Uraias ! art the chief 

toUiaias. 

cause, through thy very worthiness. For that uncle 
of thine, so cowardly and so unfortunate in warh 
would long ago have been thrust aside by us from 
the throne, even as we thrust aside Theodoric’s own 
nephew Theodahad, if we had not looked with admira- 
tion on thy prowess, and believed that thou wert in 
truth at the helm of the state, leaving only the name 
of kingship to thine uncle. Now is our good-nature 
shown to have been folly, and the very root of all the 
evils that have come upon us. Hosts of our best and 
bravest, as thou knowest, 0 dear Uraias ! have fallen 
on our Italian battle-fields. Our proudest nobles, with 
Witigis and the Gothic hoard, are being carried off to 
Constantinople by Belisarius. Thou and we alone 
remain, a feeble and miserable remnant, and we too 
shall soon, if we live, share the same fate. But we 
can die, 0 Uraias ! and it is better for us to die than 
to be carried captive with our wives and our little 
ones to the uttermost ends of the earth. Be thou our 
leader, and we shall do something worthy of our 
renown before 'we find a grave in Italy.’ 

Refusal of Uraias replied, that he too, like them, preferred 

XT 

death to slavery, but that the kingship he would not 
take, since he would seem to be setting himself up as 

^ OLVoLvhpov T€ Kol aTV)(^ i^rjyovfx^vov. This j>t'issage is one of 

those w'hich I think justify us in looking upon Witigis as not 
only a blunderer but a coward, at any rate in the later part of his 
career. I suspect that the worry of the siege of Eome unnerved 
him. 
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a rival to his uncle. He strongly advised them to book v. 

offer it to Ildibad, a man of bravery and might, and 

one whose relationship to Theudis, the Visigothic King, 
might at this crisis prove serviceable to their cause. 

The advice seemed good to the Gothic warriors, who 
at once repaired to Verona and invested Ildibad with 
the purple robe of royalty ^ Though accepting the 
kingly office, he urged his new subjects not yet to 
abandon all hope of persuading Belisarius to fulfil his 
plighted word and ascend the Western throne by their 
assistance, in which event Ildibad would willingly 
return into a private station One more effort ac- 
cordingly they made to shake the loyalty of their 
conqueror. All Italy knew that he was under orders Last ap- 
to leave Kavenna ; to take charge of the Persian war, BeLsaims. 
said some ; accused by his brother generals of treason- 
able designs, said others. There was some truth 
in both assertions. Justinian needed Belisarius on 
the banks of the Euphrates, but he also feared him in 
the palace at Ravenna. The Gothic envoys appeared 
in the presence of Belisarius : they reproached him for 
his former breach of faith ; they upbraided him as a 
self-made slave, who did not blush to choose the 
condition of a lackey of Justinian when he might, 
in all the dignity of manhood, reign as Emperor 
of the West over brave and loyal warriors. They 
besought him even yet to retrace his steps. Ildibad 

^ S'7 T^v 7 rop<l>vpav Trepi/SaXovreg, The letter of Cassiodorus 

(Var. i. 2) shows that this is not a mere rhetorical phrase, but 
that the Grothic kings were in fact clad in purple. 

^ Ildibad’s accession- speech in Procopius (p. 275) is vapid and 
rhetorical, a strange contrast to the stirring and pathetic woids 
addressed by the Gothic nobles to Uraias, I cannot but entertain 
the belief that these at least are truly reported 

Z 2 
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the feet of the inonai-ch of the Goths and Italians. 
Reproaches and blandishments were alike in vain. 
The Roman General refused to strike a single stroke 
for Empire in the lifetime of Justinian. The Envoys 
returned to Ildibad. Belisarius, in obedience to his 
May. 540 master’s orders, quitted Ravenna ; and with his 
departure, which coincided with the end of the fifth 
year of the war, ended the first act of the Byzantine 
reconquest of Italy. 

Eetire- At this point also we take our final leave of one 
whose name has been of continual occurrence through 
many chapters of this history, the late Praetorian 
life Prefect, Cassiodorus. Since the election of King 
Witigis he had not, apparently, taken any conspicuous 
part in public affairs k Amid the clash of arms his 
pei’suasive voice was silent : and with the two races, 
Goth and Roman, exasperated against one another by 
memories of battle, massacre, and the privations of 
ten’ible sieges, he recognised but too plainly that the 
labour of his life was wasted. The united common- 
wealth of Goths and Romans was a broken bubble, 
and he might as easily call up Theodoric from the 
grave as recall even one of the days of that golden age 
when Theodoric was king. 

Something, however, might yet be done to save 
the precious inheritance of classical antiquity from 
the waves of barbaric invasion which were now too 
obviously about to roll over Italy, from Byzantium’s 
mercenaries, the Lombard and the Herul, as well as 

* For an account of the five letters written by Cassiodorus for 
Witigis between 536 and 538, see my ‘Letters of Cassiodorus,’ 
49-50, and 444-448. 
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from the Frankish neighbour who had learned with book^v. 

too fatal aptitude the road across the Alps. This 

service — and it was the greatest he could have 
rendered to humanity — Cassiodorus determined to 
perform while he passed the evening of his life in 
monastic seclusion in his native Bruttii, at his own 
beloved Scyllacium. 

It was probably in the year 5 ^9 or 540 that the Approxi- 

^ ... ^ mate date 

veteran statesman laid aside the insignia ot a of this 
Praetorian Prefect and assumed the garb of a monk. 

The chief reason for choosing the earlier year, and for 
supposing Cassiodorus not to have continued till the 
bitter end in the service of Witigis, is that had he 
been present on the memorable day when Belisarius 
and his men entered Ravenna, he would probably 
have met and conversed with Procopius. In that case 
his noble character, and the important part which he 
had played for a generation in the Ostrogoth ic 
monarchy, would surely have impressed themselves 
on the mind of the historian, and prevented that 
strange omission which he has made in writing so fully 
about Theodoric’s kingdom and never mentioning the 
name of Cassiodorus. 

In any event the late chief minister was close upon His trea- 
the 60th year of his age when he retired to Squillace. swi? ° 
His mind during the last few dreary years had been 
ever more and more turning to the two great solaces 
of a disappointed man, Literature and Religion. 

After he had completed the collection of his Various 
Epistles^ he had, upon the earnest entreaty of his 
friends, composed a short treatise on the Nature 
of the Soul. The philosophy of this treatise is not 
* About 538 (?). 
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new, being* chiefly derived from Plato ^ : and the 
philology, as displayed in some marvellous derivations 
at the outset of the treatise, if new, is not true *. 
But there are some striking thoughts in this little 
essay, as, for instance, on the ineffable love which 
the soul bears to her dwelling-place the body, fearing 
death for its sake though herself immortal, dreading 
the body’s pain from which she cannot herself receive 
any injury. But the most interesting passage, coming 
from so old and astute a statesman as Cassiodorus, 
is one in which he naively attempts to describe the 
outward signs by which w^e distinguish evil men from 
the good. 

^ The bad man’s countenance, whatever be its 
natural beauty, always has a cloud resting upon it 
In the midst of his mirth a deep and secret sadness 
is always waiting to take possession of him, and 
appears on his countenance when he deems himself 
unobserved. His eye wanders hither and thither, 

and he is ever on the watch to see what others think 
of him. His conversation is by fits and starts : he 
takes up one subject after another and leaves his 
narratives unfinished without apparent cause. He 
has a look of worry and pre-occupation in his idlest 
hours, and lives in perpetual fear when none is 

^ Tlirough Claudianiis Mamertus, a friend of Sidonius, says 
Ebert (i. 489). 

“ Anima is derived from the Greek ‘bloodless,’ because 

the soul is not dependent on flesh and blood. Animus is from 
aFc/A09, ‘ wind,’ because thought is as swift as the wind. Mens is 
from ‘the moon,’ because, though exposed to various 

changes, the mind eventually returns to its own full-orbed per- 
fection (p. 1282, ed. Migne). 

® ‘ Malis nubilus vultus est in qualibet gratia corporali ’ 
(p. 1298). 
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pursuing him. Seeking greedily for all the pleasures book^v 

of life, he is incurring the penalty of eternal death ; — — 

and endeavouring to prolong his share of this world’s 
light he is preparing for himself the shades of eternal 
night.’ 

Was Cassiodorus when he drew this striking picture 
describing the way in which the memory of the 
murdered Amalasuntha tormented the soul of Theo- 
dahad ? 


‘ The good man, on the other hand, has a certain chaiautoi- 
calm joyousness in his countenance, earned by many the good, 
secret tears. His face is pale and thin, but suggests 
the idea of strength. A long beard gives venerable- 
ness to his aspect : he is very clean, without a trace of 
foppery. His eyes are clear, and brighten naturally 
when he addresses you. His voice is of moderate 
tone, not so low as to be akin to silence, nor swoln 


into the harsh bluster of the bully. His very 
pace is ordered, neither hurrying nor creeping. He 
does not watch another’s eye to see how it is re- 
garding him, but holds simply straightforward on his 
way. Even the natural sweetness of his breath dis- 
tinguishes him from the evil man, who seeks to hide 
the fumes of wine by the sickening scent of artificial 
perfumes ^.’ 

The time was now come for Cassiodorus openly to Casaio- 
enter that monastic state towards which, as w'e can squiiiaL. 
perceive from this ideal portraiture of a good man, his 
own aspirations had for some time been tending. 
Leaving the lagunes of Ravenna, the pine-wood and 


* Some of the touches in this ideal portrait suggest, as Ebert 
has pointed out (i. 489), an approach to the niediaev^al painters’ 
manner of representing saintliness. 
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the palace of the Ostrogothic kings, where so many of 
the hours of his middle life had been spent, he returned 
to his first love, his own ancestral Scyllacium, its hills, 
its fish-ponds, its wide outlook over the Ionian sea. 
Here upon his patrimonial domain he founded two 
monasteries. High up on the hill, and perhaps 
surrounded by the walls of the older and deserted 
city was placed the secluded hermitage of Castellum, 
destined for those who preferred the solitary life of the 
rigid anchorite to the more social atmosphere of the 
monastic brotherhood. The latter and more popular 
type of convent was represented by the monastery 
of Vivarium, situated by the little river Pellena, and 
on the edge of the fish-ponds of which Cassiodorus has 
already given us so picturesque a description \ Here 
the old statesman erected for the monks, who soon 
flocked round him, a building which, though not 
luxurious, was better supplied with the comforts of 
life than was usual with institutions of this kind, 
at any rate in the first fervour of mouasticism. These 
are the terms in which Cassiodorus himself describes 


the place, in a treatise dedicated to his monks ® : — 

‘ The very situation of the Vivarian monastery 
invites you to exercise hospitality towards travellers 
and the poor. There you have well-watered gardens 
and the streams of the river Pellena, abounding in 
The fish, close beside you. A modest and useful stream. 

Stream. i i i t r* * 

not overwhelming you by the muititude oi its waters, 


^ I speak doubtfully because the topography of Squillaee does 
not seem to have been yet fully elucidated. Lenormant seems to 
prove that the Koman and the modern city are practically on the 
same site, but that the G-reek city was at some distance. 

^ See voL iiL p. 317. 

^ Be Institutione Bivinamm Litterarum, cap. xxix. 
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but on the other hand never running dry, it is ever at book v. 

your call when needed for the supply of your gardens. , 

Here, by God’s help, we have made in the mountain The fi&h- 
caverns safe receptacles for the fish which you may 
catch from the stream. In these they can swim about 
and feed and disport themselves, and never know that 
they are captives, till the time comes when you require 
them for your food. We have also ordered baths to be The baths 
built, suitably prepared for those who are in feeble 
health ; and into these flows the fair transparent 
stream, good alike for washing and for drinking. 

We hope therefore that your monastery will be sought 
by strangers rather than that you will need to go 
elsewhere to seek delight in strange places. But 
all these things, as you know, pertain to the joys 
of the present life, and have nought to do with the 
hope of the future which belongs to the faithful. 

Thus placed here, let us transfer our desires to those 
things which shall cause us to reign theie with 
Christ.’ 

Again, after describing in attractive terms the 
happy labours of the antiquarii in the copying-room of 
the monastery, he goes on to speak of the permitted 
luxury of comely book-binding, and of his mechanical 
contrivances for promoting the regular employment of 
the monastic day. ' To these we have also added Book- 
workmen skilled in covering the codices, in order that 
the glory of the sacred books may be decked with 
robes of fitting beauty. Herein we do in some sort 
imitate that householder in our Lord’s parable who, 
when he had asked the guests to his supper, desired 
that they should be clothed in wedding garments. 

By these workmen we have caused several kinds of 
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binding to be all represented in one codex b in order 
that the man of taste may choose that form of covering 
which pleases him best. We have also prepared 
for your nocturnal studies mechanical lamps, self- 
trimming and self-supplied with oil, so that they burn 
brightly without any human assistance. And in order 
that the division of the hours of the day, so advan- 
tageous to the human race, may not pass unobserved 
by you, I have caused one measurer of time to be 
constructed in which the indication is made by the 
sun’s rays, and another, worked by water, which night 
and day marks regularly the passage of the hours. 
This is also of use in cloudy days, when the inherent 
force of water accomplishes what the fieiy energy 
of the sun fails to perform. Thus do we make the two 
most opposite elements, fire and water, concur har- 
moniously for the same purpose.’ 

From these few passages it will be seen what 
was the spirit in which Cassiodorus founded his 
monastery of Vivaiium. Religion and learning were 
to be the two poles upon which the daily life of 
the community revolved. He himself tells us ^ that he 
had earnestly striven to persuade Pope Agapetus to 
found a great theological school at Rome, like those 
which were then flourishing at Alexandria and 
Nisibis The wars and tumults which had recently 

^ ^ Quibus iiiultiplices species facturaruin in iino codice depictas 
(ni fallor) clecenter expressimus ’ (De Inst Div. Ijitterarum, cap. 
xxx). Apparently the different bindings were all represented by 
facsimiles in this one codex. 

" In the Pieface to the Institutio Divinaruni Litterarum. 

^ ‘Sicut apud Alexandriam multo tempore fuisse traditur in- 
stitutum, nune etiam in Msibi Civitate ab Hebraets sedulo fertur 
exponi’ This hint about a recently established Eabbinical 
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afflicted the kingdom of Italy made the fulfilment book v. 

of this design impossible ; and Cassiodorus thereupon — 1_ 

resolved that his own retirement from the field of 
political life should be the commencement of a vigorous 
and sustained effort to stem the tide of ignorance and 
barbarism which was flowing over Italy. Hitherto 
the monk retiring from the world had been too much 
inclined to think only of the salvation of his own 
individual soul. Long hours of mystic musing had 
filled up the day of the Egyptian anchorite. Augustine 
and Cassian, men so widely divergent in their 
theological teaching, had each contributed something 
towards the introduction of healthy work into the 
routine of the monastic life ; and Benedict, with whose 
life and career we shall soon have to concern ourselves 
in greater detail, had wisely ordained in his rule that 
a considerable part of the day should be devoted 
to actual toil. Still, all this had reference only to 
manual labour. It was the glory of Cassiodorus that Casbiodo- 

. , . . T T . rus makes 

he, fil'st and pre-eminently, insisted on the expediency the mon- 
of including intellectual labour in the sphere ofpiaee^ot 
monastic duties \ Some monks, he freely admitted, iLtun 
would never he at home in the cloister library, and^^^^^^^‘ 
might better devote their energies to the cloister 

school at Msibis (within the limits of the Persian empire; is of 
great interest, especially in connection with the origin of 
Mohammedanism. 

^ This is well brought out by Franz (M. A. Cass. Senator, 
p. 42) : ^ Das Verdienst, ziierst die Pflege der Wissenschaften in 
den Bereich der Aufgaben des klOsterlichen Lebens aufgenominen 
zu haben, kann man mit vollem Kechte fur Cassiodorius in 
Anspruch nehmen. ’ Franz has drawn up an interesting imaginary 
catalogue of the Library at Vivarium from the hints furnished by 
the works of Cassiodorus. 
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garden. But there were others who only needed 
training to make them apt scholars in divine and 
human learning, and this training he set himself to 
give them. This thought — may we not say this 
divinely suggested thought? — in the mind of Cassio- 
doriis was one of infinite importance to the human 
race. Here, on the one hand, were the vast armies of 
monks, whom both the unsettled state of the times 
and the religious ideas of the age were driving 
irresistibly into the cloister ; and who, when immured 
there with only theology to occupy their minds, 
became, as the great cities of the East knew too well, 
preachers of discord and mad fanaticism. Here, on 
the other hand, were the accumulated stores of two 
thousand years of literature, sacred and profane, the 
writings of Hebrew prophets, Greek philosophers, 
Latin rhetoricians, perishing for want of men at leisure 
to transcribe them. The luxurious Homan noble with 
his slave-amanuenses multiplying copies of his favourite 
authors for his ovm and his friends’ libraries, was an 
almost extinct existence. With every movement 
of barbarian troops over Italy, whether those bar- 
barians called themselves the men of Witigis or of 
Justinian, some towns were being sacked, some 
precious manuscripts were perishing from the world. 
Gassiodorus perceived that the boundless, the often 
wearisome leisure of the convent might be profitably 
spent in arresting this work of denudation, in pre- 
serving for future ages the intellectual treasure which 
must otherwise have inevitably perished. That this 
was one of the great services rendered by monasticism 
to the human race, the most superficial student of 
history has learned : but not all who have learned 
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it know that the monk’s first decided impulse in book v 
this direction was derived from Theodoric’s minister 
Cassiodorus. 

The veteran statesman seems to have isely Cabwo- 
abstained from making himself actual Abbot of either ibbTi””* 
of his two monasteries. To have done so would have 
plunged him into a sea of petty administrative details 
and prevented him from thinking out his schemes 
for the instruction of the men who had gathered 
I'ound him’. 

Cassiodorus (as has been said) was probably about Writings 
sixty years of age when he retired from Eavenna and donis m 
when this ‘Indian summer’ of his life, so beautiful 
and so full of fruit for humanity, began. His own 
writings after this time were copious, and though they 
have long since ceased to have any scientific value, 
they are interesting as showing the many-sided, ency- 
clopaediac character of the attainments of him who 
had been all his life a busy official. A voluminous Commen- 
commentary on the Psalms was the work on which he 
probably prided himself the most, and which is now 
the most absolutely useless. In the so-called ‘ Historia Histona 
Tripartita,’ he and his friend Epiphanius wove together, 
somewhat clumsily, into a single narrative the three 

' In the De Institutione (cap. xxxii) he addresses the abbots 
Chalcedonius and Gerantins, apparently the heads of the two 
convents of Castellum and Vivarium. The description which is 
often appended to the name of Cassiodorus, ‘Abbot of Viviers,’ is 
doubly incorrect. He was not an abbot ; and there is no con- 
ceivable reason for giving the French lorm of the name of his 
favourite monastery. Probably the second mistake has arisen 
from the fact that Ste. Marthe’s Life of Cassiodorus, written in 
French near the end of the seventeenth century, was the book 
by which, a hundred years ago, he was best known to the 
world. 
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histories of Church affairs from the Conversion of 
Constantine to the days of Theodosius II. given by 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. In the ‘ Com- 
plexiones ’ he comments upon the Epistles, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Apocalypse : and here it may be 
remarked in passing, that he includes the Epistle to 
the Hebrews among the writings of the Apostle Paul, 
apparently without a suspicion that this had not 
always been the received view in the Eoman Church. 
In his book ‘ De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum,’ 
from which some quotations have already been made, 
he gives his monks some valuable hints how to study 
and how to transcribe the Holy Scriptures and the 
wiitings of the Fathers. Some precepts for the regu- 
lation of their daily life are also included herein, and 
upon the whole the book seems to approach nearer to 
the character of the Eule of Cassiodorus’ than any 
other that he has composed. In the ‘ De Artibus ac 
Disciplinis liberalium Litterai'um’ he treats of the 
seven liberal arts, w'-hich are Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Dialectic, Aidthmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astro- 
nomy. It is characteristic of the writer that Rhetoric 
and Dialectic, the two great weapons in the armoury 
of a Roman official, are treated of at considerable 
length, while of the other five arts only the slenderest 
outline is furnished. 

Lastly, when the veteran statesman had already 
reached the ninety-third year of his age, he composed 
for his faithful monks a somewhat lengthy treatise on 

^ Why do we not say ‘ Regula Sayicti Cassiodori ’ ? It is 
a mystery why so excellent a man, of orthodox creed and one 
of the founders of the monastic system, should not haye been 
deemed worthy of canonisation. 
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Orthography. They said to him, ‘ What does it profit book y 

us to know what the ancients wrote or what your 

sagacity has added thereto, if we are entirely ignorant 
how we ought to write these things, and through want 
of acquaintance with spelling cannot accurately repro- 
duce what we read in our own speech ? ’ He accord- 
ingly collected for their benefit the precepts of ten 
grammarians, ending with his contemporary Priscian 
as to the art of orthography. One of the greatest 
difficulties even of fairly educated Romans at that day 
seems to have been to distinguish in writing between 
the two letters b and v, which were alike in sound. 

This difficulty, which is abundantly illustrated by the 
errors in inscriptions in the Imperial age, is strenuously 
grappled with by Cassiodorus, or rather by the authors 
from whom he quotes, and who give long and elaborate 
rules to prevent the student from spelling lihero with 
a V, or navigo with a b. 

Amid these literary labours, in the holy seclusion of End of Ms 
Squillace, we may suppose Cassiodorus to have died, ^ 
having nearly completed a century of life. Even in 
573, when he wrote his treatise on Orthography, he 
had already long overpassed the limit of time prescribed 
for the present volume. It was then twenty years 
after the final overthrow of the Ostrogothic monarchy. 

The Lombards had been in Italy five years. Narses 
was dead, Albion was dead, Justinian’s successor had 
been for eight years upon the throne. Yet still the 
brave and patient old man, who had once been the 
chief minister of a mighty realm, toiled on at his self- 
imposed task. The folly of his countrymen, the hope- 

^ ^ Ex Prisciano grammatieo, qui nostro tempore Constan- 
tinopoli doctor fiiit .... ista collecta sunP (cf. vol, iii. pp. 401-2). 
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lessly adverse cuiTeiit of events, had prevented him 
from building up the kingdom of Italy : they could 
not prevent him from conferring a priceless gift on 
mankind by rescuing the literature of Rome from 
the barbarians for the beneht of those barbarians' 


progeny. 
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AFFAIRS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

o Authorities. 

sources : — 

Procopius, De Bello Gotthieo, iii. i ; De Bello Persieo, i. 24- book V. 
25 ; Aneedota (Hist. Arcana), 1-3. 

Joannes Lydus, De Magistratibus, iii. 57-69. 540 

The year 540 was a memorable one for the monarchy Fail of 
of Justinian, both by its disasters and its triumphs. 

In June of that year, not many weeks after the fall of 
Ravenna, the troops of Chosroes entered Antioch. 
Heavily had the citizens of that fair and luxurious 
city, for near three centuries the inviolate capital of 
Syria, the place where ‘ the disciples were first called 
Christians,’ to pay for the taunts and gibes which, 
confiding in the strength of their walls, they had 
levelled at the haughty King of the fire-worshippers. 

Men, women, and children were mixed in one pro- 
miscuous carnage ; long and stately streets were turned 
into smoking ruins ; the sad remnant of the population 
which had laughed at Julian and rebelled against 
Theodosius was carried away into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates, beyond the Tigris, and there in the new 
city of Chosroantiocheia pined in vain for the groves 
of Daphne and the streams of Orontes, themselves the 
living monuments of their tyrant’s triumph. 
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But, also in the same year, and very shortly after 
these terrible tidings reached Constantinople, the ships 
bearing Belisarius with his captives and the Gothic 
hoard cast anchor in the Golden Horn. There was 
no regular tiiuniph, as there had been when the 
Vandal King was led thi'ough the streets of the City. 
The jealous timidity of the Emperor was aroused, and 
he feared to grant the soldiers and the populace so 
tempting an opportunity for shouting ‘ Belisarie Im- 
perator tu Vincas,’ and placing the brilliant General 
on the throne of the studious and secluded monarch. 

But though the formal pageant was withheld, none 
the less must the day when the successor of Theodoric 
prostrated himself in the purple presence-chamber of 
the Caesars have been felt as a real triumph for 
Belisarius. Then might the Byzantines see Witigis 
and his wife, the grand-daughter of the great Amal, 
followed by a long train of Gothic warriors whose 
stately frames and noble countenances filled even the 
exacting Justinian with admiration. With them came 
the children of the gallant Ildibad, unwilling hostages 
on behalf of the newdy-crowned King. The vessels of 
gold and silver, and all the ponderous magificence of 
the great Gothic hoard, were exhibited to the wonder- 
ing Senators, though not to the multitudes outside the 
palace. Then Witigis having made his prostration 
was raised by the Emperor and received the title of 
Patrician. After he had spent two years at the 
capital, honoured by the friendship of the Emperor b 

^ ‘ Perductum Vitiges [lege Vitigem] Constantinopolim patrioii 
honore donavit : ubi plus biennio demoratus imperatorisque in 
affectu eonjunctus, rebus excessit humanis’ (Jordanes, De Keb. 
Get. lx). 
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the old Gothic King died. A man apparently who in 

his younger and hungrier days had done the State some 

service ; but when his countrymen gave him a palace witigis. 
and a crown and a royal bride as rewards for the 542. 
deliverance which they expected at his hands, he 
replied, by his acts or rather by his utter absence of 
acts, in the words of Horace’s wealthy soldier, 

^ Let liim fight battles who has lost his alL/ 

His young wife, Matasuentha, soon after his death Second 
married Germanus, at that time the favourite nephew o/Mata- 
of Justinian. What mattered to her the ruin of her 
people and the downfall of the edifice erected by the 
wise patience of her illustrious grandfather ? She had 
seen Constantinople, that Paradise of all degenerate 
Teutons, she had been able to copy the dresses of the 
crowned circus-dancer Theodora, she was even admitted 
into the family of the Dardanian peasants who swayed 
the destinies of the Empire. 

As for Belisarius himself, the man who had brought RecepUon 
two kings to the footstool of Justinian; who had nusbythe 
subdued the two races of most terrible renown in 
the wars of the preceding century, the Goths and the 
Vandals ; who had again, as it seemed, united to the 
Empire its severed Western portion, — his name and 
fame were in the mouths of all men. Though the 
well-earned triumph had been denied him, every day 
that he showed himself in the streets of Constanti- 
nople was in fact a triumph. It was a pleasure of 

^ ^ bone, quo virtus tua te vocat, i pede fausto, 

Grandia laturus meritorum praemia. Quid stas ? ” 

Post baec ille eatus quantumvis rusticus, ^‘Ibit, 

Ibit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit,” inquit.’ 

(Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 37-40.) 

A a 2 
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which the Byzantines never tired, to see him ride 
through the city from his palace to the Agora. Before 
him went troops of tall Vandals and Goths, of swarthy 
Moors the wiiy sons of the desert. All had at one 
time or another felt his conquering sword, yet all 
delighted to sound his praises. Behind him rode some 
of his own domestic body-guard, itself a little army 
of 7000 men when all were mustered ; each horse a 
stately charger, each man nobly horn and of noble 
aspect, and one who had done great deeds fighting in 
the foremost ranks with the enemy. In the course of 
this history we have heard continually of the exploits 
performed by this ‘ spear-man or that Ahield-bearer^’ 
of Belisarius. No wonder that the astonished Senators 
of Borne had said, ‘ One household alone has destroyed 
the kingdom of Theodoric,’ when they marked the 
great part played by the body-guard of the General, in 
the world-famous defence of Borne 

The central figure of this brilliant cavalcade, Beli- 
sarius himself, was of mighty stature, with well- 
proportioned limbs and a countenance of manly beauty. 
Though, as we have seen, he had not the power of 
attaching to himself the loyal devotion of his officers 
of highest rank, his afiability with the multitude, his 
tender care over the common soldier, even his desire to 
mitigate the horrors of war for the peasants of the 
invaded lands, were the theme of universal praise. He 
visited his wounded soldiers, doing all that money 
could do to assuage their sufferings. The successful 

^ Sopv^opos. ^ VTracnncm^^, 

* 'Pw/xatcov T€ ol 7rp€(r^VT€pOLy ^VLKa Tvpo^ VorOdiv TroXLOpKovfjievoi ra 
7roiovpL€va iv rats rov woXifxov ^p./3oXats e/SXeTtov, ev Oavpjofn / 2 ,€yaA.a> 
TTOiovpuEvoi av€<^9iyyovro its olKia fita r^v Svvap.LV KaraXmc 

(De Bello Gotthieo^ iii 1 ; p. 283). 
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champions received from his own hand armlets of costly book v. 

metal, or chains of gold or silver. If a brave but 

needy warrior had lost his horse or his bow in the 
combat, it was from the private stoi’es of the General 
that the loss was supplied. No soldier, where Belisa- 
rius commanded, was permitted to straggle from the 
high road and tread down the growing crops of grass 
or of corn. Even the fruit hanging ripe from the 
trees was safe from depredation when he marched 
past with his men. All provisions were paid for on a 
liberal scale, and thus, like our own W ellington on his 
march from the Pyrenees to Paris, he made even the 
greed of the peasant the most effectual helper of his 
commissariat. 

His military character, as it had thus far revealed His miii- 
itself, has been sufficiently indicated by his deeds. Its 
one distinguishing quality was resourcefulness. No- 
thing seemed to daunt or perplex him ; and whatever 
move his antagonist might make, he was always ready 
with the reply. He was bold to the very verge of rash- 
ness, when only by audacity could the game be won ; 
but when time was on his side, he could delay like Fa- 
bius himself Strong, and even terrible, when sternness 
was required, yet with a disposition naturally sympa- 
thetic, temperate at the banquet, for ‘no man ever 
saw Belisarius intoxicated,’ chaste in morals and faith- 
ful to his wedded wife through all the licence of a 
camp, he anticipates, in some features of his character, 
the ideals of knight errantry and Christian soldiership, 
the Sir Galahad and the Bayard of chivalry, the 
Gustavus and the Havelock of the modern age. 

Such was Belisarius in the midsummer of his great- The -worm 
ness and renown, at the thirty-sixth year of his age, a 
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year younger than Napoleon at Austerlitz, four years 
older than Hannibal at Cannae b Unfortunately, the 
happiness of his lot was only in outward seeming. 
Even while he strode through the Agora of Constan- 
tinople, followed by the yellow-haired giants from 
C.^arthage or Ravenna, his heart was brooding sadly 
over the thought that the wife whom he loved with 
such passionate devotion no longer cared for him, 
and that all her affection seemed to be reserved for 
a shaven monk at Ephesus. 

The wRole story of the infidelities of Antonina, told 
with a cruel zest in the Anecdota of Procopius, 
need not be repeated here. The backstairs-gossip of 

^ On casting the horoscope, retrospectively, of eight of the 
greatest generals of ancient and modern times (Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Belisarius, Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, 
and Wellington), I find most accordance between those of 'Ean- 
nihal, Belisarms, and Xapoleon. All of these three men did 
their greatest deeds before they were forty, or, to define the age 
more closely, between twenty-five and thirty-seven. After the 
latter age all three seem to lose their vigour, or at any rate their 
luck. Zama m the forty-seventh year of Hannibal is an exact 
pendant to Waterloo in the forty-seventh year of Napoleon, and 
corresponds generally with the least successful part of Belisarius’s 
second command in Italy. Belisarius and Marlborough, whose 
domestic and political histories resemble one another so closely, 
differ strangely in this respect. Belisarius is one of the youngest 
of conquerors ; Marlborough is quite the oldest upon our list, 
Blenheim and all his great battles having been won after his 
fifty-fourth year, when Belisarius was virtually superannuated. 
Wellington and Caesar won most of their victories between forty 
and fifty, and their careers show in many respects considerable 
correspondence The two born kings, Alexander and FredeneJe, 
have of course exceptional opportunities of early distinguishing 
themselves: but while Alexander wins all his great battles 
before he is thirty and dies at thirty-two, the really heroic part of 
Frederick's life, the Seven Years^ War, does not begin till he is 
between the ages of forty-four and fifty-one. 
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a palace does not become worthy material for history book t. 

because it happens to relate to the wTongs of a warrior 

and a statesman. It is enough to say that the wife of intngue 
Belisarius, though she had already reached or passed dosius. 
middle lifeh unmindful of her conjugal duty was 
passionately in love with her handsome chamberlain 
Theodosius, the godson and adopted child of herself 
and her husband. At Carthage and at Syracuse 
Belisarius saw and heard enough to rouse his sus- 
picions : but he put the terrible thought away from 
him, and even consented, as we have seen, to put 
to death (ostensibly for another offence) the officer, 
Constantine, who had expressed an opinion unfavour- 
able to the honour of Antonina. So the years had 
gone by, Theodosius holding a place of honour and 
trust in the General’s palace, passionately loved by its 
mistress, and Belisarius the only person therein who 
was ignorant of his dishonour. When the whole 
party returned to the capital, Theodosius felt that the 
risk which he was running was too terrible, and retired 
to Ephesus, where he entered a convent. Antonina 
made no attempt to conceal her wild grief at his 
departure, and actually persuaded Belisarius to join 
her in entreating the Emperor to command his return. 

At length, in the spring of 541, all his preparations 541- 
being completed, Belisarius started for the East to of Behsa- 
try conclusions with Chosroes. On the eve of histhTEast. 
departure, Photius, son of Antonina, driven to despair 
by the machinations of his unnatural mother against 


tonina's 

guilt. 


^ Certainly past fifty. She had a grown-up son and daughter 
in 535, and Procopius informs us that she was sixty years old in 
544, when Belisarius started the second time for Italy. But in 
his spite he may have added a few years to her age. 
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his life, laid before the General convincing proof of 
her past unfaithfulness. He proved to him also that 
Theodosius, who had refused to leave his convent in 
obedience to the Emperor’s orders, was in reality only 
waiting for the moment of Belisarius’s departure to 
return to Constantinople and resume the interrupted 
intrigue. Now at length the emotion of jealousy, so 
long kept at bay, took full possession of the General’s 
soul. He made Photius his confederate, and devised 
with him a scheme for separating the guilty lovers 
and imprisoning Theodosius. Then he started for the 
field ; but with a mind distracted by these bitter 
thoughts, and hampered by the necessity of keeping 
open his communications with his step-son, he failed 
to achieve any brilliant success over Chosroes. The 
plan, however, devised between him and Photius was 
at first successfully executed. Antonina was kept in 
harsh durance, and her lover was carried off to a 
fortress in Cilicia, the very name of which was known 
only to Photius. So far the avengers of the injured 
, honour of the husband had succeeded; but now 
Theodoia appeared upon the scene, her aid being 
invoked by the guilty but furious wife ; and whenever 
Theodora condescended to intervene, aU laws human 
and divine must give way before her. To understand 
the Empress’s motives for interfering, obviously on the 
wrong side, in this wretched matrimonial dispute, we 
must turn to the political history of the times and 
take note of another event which signalised this year 
541, the fall of John of Cappadocia. 

It will be remembered that in the terrible insur- 
rection of the NIKA, the fury of the populace had 
been especially directed against two ministers of the 
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Emperor, Tribonian the quaestor, and John of Cappa- bookv. 

docia the Praetorian Prefect. Both had bowed before 

the storm, but both, soon after the suppression of the an^un- 
revolt, had been restored to their old offices. Tribonian ^n’istera. 
had probably learned the lesson that the ministers of a Triboman 
king must at least seem to do justice. At any rate, 
his courteous demeanour, his honeyed words, and the 
vast learning of which he was undoubtedly master, 
caused the people to acquiesce patiently in his subse- 
quent tenure of office, and he died, a few years after 545 
the time which we have now reached, at peace with 
all men. 

Far different was the career of his early partner in John of 
unpopularity, the coarse-fibred, ignorant, but singularly dooia?' 
able John of Cappadocia. For eight years this re- 533-541 
morseless tyrant was the ruling spirit in the internal 
administration of the Empire. When it came to a 
question of foreign policy, such as the Yandal expe- 
dition, which he would fain have dissuaded Justinian 
from undertaking, he might be, and was outvoted : 
but when a new tax had to be levied, or a provincial 
governor too chary of the fortunes of his subjects to be 
reprimanded, the voice of J ohn was supreme. He had 
essentially the slave-driver’s nature, the harsh bullying 
voice, the strong clear brain, the relentless heart, 
which enable a man in authority to get the maximum 
of work out of those below him, if they have no choice 
but to obey. Such a man with the powers of a Grand 
Vizier was invaluable to Justinian, whose expensive 
and showy policy required that a great number of 
harsh and even cruel deeds should be done, though 
personally his not unkind disposition and his studious 
nature would have shrunk from the doing of them. 
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Of any such scruples the hard heart of the 
Cappadocian felt not a trace. As pitiless as he 
was quick-witted, a man who lived for the gratification 
of his lusts, and who believed in nothing else, except 
in a sorcerer’s spells, John was both cruel himself 
and the cause of cruelty in others. He erected the 
stocks and the rack in a secret chamber of the 
Prefect’s palace, and there tortured those whom 
he suspected of concealing their wealth from him, 
till they had given up the uttermost farthing. One 
old man, Antiochus by name, was found when he was 
loosed from the ropes ' to have died under the severity 
of the toi'ture. What the Prefect was doing himself 
in the capital, his minions, emulous of his cruelty, 
were doing in all the provinces of the East. One 
in particular, also named John, and surnamed Baggy- 
cheek ^ from the fat and flabby cheeks which made his 
face hideous, laid "waste the province of Lydia and 
the city of Philadelphia with his ci'uel exactions. 
A certain Petronius possessed a valuable jewel which 
had been handed down to him by his ancestors. 
Of this jewel the Governor was determined to obtain 
possession ; whether for the Emperor’s treasury or his 
own, wEo shall say? The owner was put in irons; 
was beaten with rods by stalwart barbarians ; still 
he I’efused to part with the inheritance of his fathers. 
He was shut up in a mule-stable and compelled to 
spend his days and nights in that filthy dwelling. 
All his fellow-citizens bewailed, but none were able to 

^ Joannes Lydtis, on whose authority these particulars are 
given (p. 251), declares that he was an eye-witness of this 
murder. 

^ fjtxi^iXkoTrXovjuidKiog. 
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help him. The Bishop of Philadelphia, timidly ven- book t. 

turing on some words of remonstrance, backed by 

an appeal to the sacred writings, was assailed by such 
a torrent of abuse, for himself, for his office, for the 
holy books, as might only have been rivalled in the 
lowest stews of Constantinople. The Bishop wept, 
but Petronius, seeing that he had fallen into the 
hands of a monster who feared neither God nor man, 
sent to his house for the jewel, handed it to the 
tax-collector, and was permitted to depart, after he 
had given several pieces of gold to his tormentors as 
a fee ^ for their labours in chastising him. 

Sadder yet was the histoiy of Proclus, a retired stoiy of 
veteran, whom the tyrant assailed with a demand 
for twenty aiirei (£12), which the unfortunate soldier 
did not possess. The exactors thought that he merely 
feigned poverty, and blunted all their instruments 
of torture on his miserable frame Wearied out 
at length he said, ' Very well, then, come home with 
me and I will give you the twenty aureC On the 
I'oad he asked leave to tarry for a few minutes at 
a wayside inn. His oppressors waited outside, but 
as he was long in returning, they broke into the 
chamber and found the poor wretch hanging by a cord 
from a book. Indignant at being thus outwitted 
by a man who had dared to die instead of satisfying 
the tax-gatherer, they cast his body into the Agora to 
be trodden under foot of men, and appropriated to the 
Imperial treasury the slender fortune which might 

^ Sportula, the French douceur. Literary English seems to have 
no word which exactly expresses the idea. 

^ TLavra ra rZv TVOLvtov opyava aTnqfipXvve rots V€vpoi'5 rov aOkiov 
TrhnqTo^, 
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otherwise have sufficed, and not more than sufficed, 
for the costs of his burial. 

The collector of the public revenue is always and 
everywhere spoken against, and "we generally read the 
stories of his wrongdoing with some abatement for 
probable exaggeration. But in this case the most 
grievous tales of oppression come to us, not from 
the oppressed provincials, but from a leading member 
of the Civil Service, from the Somerset House (so to 
speak) of Constantinople ; and the remarkable but 
unconcerted agreement between Joannes Lydus and 
Procopius gives great additional value to the testimony 
of each. 

The daily life of the master-extortioner John of 
Cappadocia is painted by these writers in vivid 
colours, too vivid indeed and too horrible to be 
reproduced here. The official palace in which he 
abode had been built by one of his most virtuous 
predecessors, Constantine, some seventy years pre- 
viously, in the reign of Leo, and was then a modest 
well-proportioned dwelling, such as suited the chief 
minister of a well-ordered state. It was adorned— 
and here we get an interesting glimpse of the arts 
of the Fifth Century— by a picture in mosaic 
representing the installation of its founder. A later 
Prefect, Sergius, had added a large upper story, which 
somewhat spoilt the proportions of the building, 
and in these upper rooms John of Cappadocia spent 
his nights and days, wallowing in all kinds of brutal 
and sensual indulgences*. Sea and land were ran- 

^ One of the accusations brought by Lydus against his enemy 
is that he turned the bath on the ground floor, which had been 
good enough for his predecessors, into a stable, and erected 
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sacked to supply the materials for his gluttony, book v. 

and while he reclined at the banquet, with his head 

covered with a veil to look like a king upon the stage, 
and while troops of the most degraded of mankind 
of both sexes shared his orgies, the grave and reverend 
members of his staff, men who had enrolled themselves 
in the officium of the Prefect, believing that they were 
entering a learned and honourable profession, were 
compelled to wait upon him at table, like the basest of 
menials, doing his bidding and that of the shameless 
crew by whom he was surrounded. If any one dared 
to thw’art the will of the tyrant in this or any other 
matter, he was handed over to the rough chastisement 
of John’s barbarian men-at-arms, ‘men with wolfish 
souls and wolfish names 

So passed the Cappadocian’s evening, in flagitious His cow- 

-in* 1 • 1 I aidice. 

and obscene orgies prolonged lar into the night 
When his troop of parasites had left him and he 
had to seek his bed-chamber, then the timidity 
of the bully showed itseK He knew that he had 
many enemies (one especially, mightiest and most 
unscrupulous of them all), and in spite of his 
thousands of body-guards he could never shake off the 
haunting fear that he should wake up to see some 
barbarian’s eyes gleaming at him from under shaggy 
eye-browns and the knife raised to strike him to the 

another bath in the top story, ‘ forcing the element of water to 
flow up to an enormous height.’ One would like to know what 
were the means employed for this purpose by the hydraulic 
engineers of Constantinople. 

* T06S dijpKoSccn-aTois tZv oIkctZv, ySap/Sdpots koX Xwois rats i/aixais 
d/m. Kal rats irpocn/yoptais irpbi n/iiopCav iKTi$€f^eyoi (Joann. Lydus, 
ii. 21). 

® Procop. De Bello Persico, i. 24. 
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heart. He started up at intervals to peep out from 
under the eaves of his dwelling, looking this way 
and that way at every avenue leading to the palace. 
Thus with fitful and broken slumbers the night 
wore away ’. But when morning came, the fears, 
the half-formed resolutions of amendment made in 
the night, had all vanished. He perhaps bethought 
him that it was well to cultivate his popularity with 
the mob ; for this man, whose haird Avas so heavy 
on wealthy senators and Christian bishops, had a 
certain following among the lowest of the populace, 
particularly among the Green faction and the brawny 
Cappadocian porters, his countrymen. Accordingly, 
dressed in a robe of vudd green, which made more 
conspicuous the paleness of his sodden face, he would 
rush through the Agora courting the salutations 
and the applause of the multitude. Then back to 
the palace to spend the morning in schemes for 
amassing money by extortion, the evening in devices 
for squandering it on bodily delights ; and so day 
was added to day in the life of the Praetorian Prefect 
of the East. 

The man, though enslaved to bestial pleasures, 
had yet some stirrings of ambition, and probably some 
intellectual qualities which made him fit to rule : and 
he had a fixed persuasion that he would one day 
be chosen Emperor. It was a natural thing for a 
Praetorian Prefect, already so near the summit of 
the State, — 

‘ Lifted up so liigh, 

To scorn subjection, and think one step higher 

Would set him highest/ 


^ Procop. De Bello Persico, i. 25. 
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He 'v^'ore already a cloak ^ dyed in the purple of Cos, booic v. 

but differing from the Emperor’s in that it reached h 

only to the knees, while the Emperor s swept the dignity of 
ground; and the gold lace with which the Prefect’s 
was trimmed was of a different and less conspicuous 
shape When the Praetorian Prefect entered the 
room in the palace where the Senate was assembled, 
the chief officers of the army rose from their seats 
and fell prostrate before him. The etiquette was 
for him to liaise them and assure them by a kiss, 
of his good-will to the military power. A minister 
thus highly distinguished might, as has been said, 
think the last step an easy one, and yet practically 
we do not find in the history of the Empire that it 
was often made ^ Officers of the guard and ministers 
of the household were hailed Imperator more often 
than Prefects of the Praetorium. 

In the case of John of Cappadocia the coming John’s 
elevation w^as not a matter of political calculation dmners. 
but of superstitious belief. Though he feared not 
God nor regarded man, he had great faith in the 
power of sorcerers and soothsayers ; and the prediction 
with which these men flattered him, ^Thou shalt be 
wrapped in the mantle of Augustus,’ sank deep into 
his heart. Often might he be seen kneeling the 
whole night through on the pavement of a Christian 
church, dressed in the short cloak of a priest of 

^ Mandye. 

^ Lydus says that the robe of the Praetorian Prefect had 
ravXial (?) instead of segmenta (broad stripes) of gold, and that the 
latter might be worn only by the Emperor fii. 13). 

® Philip, afterwards Emperor, was Praetorian Prefect under 
Peeius. I cannot at present recall another instance of the same 
kind. 
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devotions, but muttering some Pagan prayer or spell, 

which, as he hoped, would save his life from the 
assassin’s dagger, and make the mind of the Emperor 
yet more pliable in his hands than it was already. 

Tiieo- But it was the Emperor only, not his more quick- 
dibhke witted wife, whose mind submitted to the ascendancy 
of the Cappadocian. Utterly insensible as Theodora 
was to the distinction between right and wrong, 
her artistic Greek nature felt keenly the difference 
between the beautiful and the uncomely ; and the 
coarse, clumsy profligacy of the Prefect filled her with 
disgust. He courted the favour of the Green faction 
to whom she had vowed a life-long enmity. She read 
doubtless his designs on the Imperial succession, 
and knew that, if they prospered, the days of Jus- 
tinian’s widow would be numbered. Thus it came 
to pass that, early in the career of John of Cappa- 
docia, Theodora was his declared foe. At the time 
of the sedition of the nika she had counselled his 
disgrace, and we may fairly conclude that his second 
tenure of office, though it lasted eight years, was one 
long struggle for power between the Emperor’s 
minister and his consort. There is one notable 
instance, that of Richelieu, in which such a struggle 
has terminated in the minister’s favour ; but generally 
speaking, however indispensable the counsellor may 
seem, the final victory rests with the wife. 

John’s When Belisarius returned from the Gothic war, 
Belisarius. his popularity and his renown were wormwood to 
the jealous Prefect, who laid many an unsuccessful 
snare for his rival. Belisarius started for his Eastern 
campaign ; but his wife, a far more dangerous foe. 
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remained behind. Antonina, who had set her heart bookv. 

Ch 14. 

on obtaining the favour of Theodora, and knew that ^ 

John’s destruction would be the surest means to that _A_nfcomna 
end, devised a scheme for his ruin, so dishonour- p'?*® 
able that even the brutal Prefect wins a moment’s 
sympathy when we see him thus ensnared. The 
one amiable feature in his character was his fond- 
ness for his only child Euphemia, a young and 
modest girl, who must assuredly have been brought 
up out of sight and hearing of her father’s orgies. 

With this child Antonina cultivated an apparent 
friendship, and, after many visits had established 
seeming intimacy, she one day burst out into angry 
complaints of the way in which the Emphre was now 
governed. ‘ See what an ungrateful master J ustinian Convei«a- 
has been to Belisarius. After extending the bounds of John’s 
the Roman Empire further than it had ever reached Euphe- 
before, and bringing two kings with all their trea- 
sures captive to Constantinople, what thanks has 
my husband received ? ’ Other words were added to 
the same effect. Euphemia, who, young as she was, 
shared her father’s enmity to Theodora, delighted 
at this prelude, replied, ‘ Dear lady, the fault is surely 
yours and your husband’s. You could make an end 
of all this, but will not, and seem to be satisfied 
with things as they are.’ ‘We are powerless,’ said 
Antonina, ‘by ourselves. Our strength lies only in 
the camp, and unless some one in the cabinet seconds 
our efforts, we can do nothing; but if your father 
would help us, by God’s blessing we might perhaps 
accomplish something worth telling of.’ 

All this conversation was duly reported to John 
of Cappadocia, who, thinking that now at last the 

VOL. IV. B b 
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— ^ — 1- by the arms of Belisarius he was to be seated on 

An mtcr- throne of the Caesar’s, fell headlong into the 

viewar- prepared for him and pressed for an imme- 

ranged i r r ± ^ 

between diate interview with Antonina, at which they might 

.John and ^ n 

Antonina, arrange their plans and exchange oaths of secrecy 
and fidelity. Apparently in order to gain time to 
communicate with Theodora, Antonina replied that 
an interview in the capital would be inexpedient 
and dangerous, but that on her approaching departure 
to join her husband at the camp, John could safely pay 
her a valedictory visit at the suburb which marked 
the first stage of her journey. The deceived Prefect 
willingly accepted the invitation. And yet the very 
scene of their meeting might have suggested thoughts 
of prudence. It was a country house of Belisarius, 
but it was named Rufinianum, having no doubt once 
395- belonged to the aspiring Prefect of Arcadius, who 
mounted the platform to be saluted as Emperor, 
and descended from it a mutilated and dishonoured 
corpse b 

The inter- All these arrangements were duly communicated 
to Theodora, and by her to the Emperor^. Narses 
the Eunuch and Marcellus Captain of the House- 
hold Troops ^ were sent with a considerable number 
of troops to listen, and if they heard treasonable 
words to arrest the traitor. Antonina amved at 
the country house where she was to pass the night, 

^ See vol. i. p. 659 for the death of Eufinus. 

^ Piocopius in. the Anecdota afi&rms that Antonina bound 
herself ^by oaths than which the Christians knew none more 
terrible ’ not to betray the Cappadocian. 

"'Apxw rm iv TroXarwa <^vXa/cw. Probably he was (Illustris) 
Magister Militum PraesentaHs. 
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and whence she was to start on the naorrow. John bookv. 
of Cappadocia came there too, having, so it was 
said, received and disregarded a message from Jus- 
tinian — ‘ Have no secret interview wdth Antonina.’ 

At midnight they met, the deceived and the deceiver, 
apparently in the garden of the palace. Behind a 
low fence crouched Narses and Marcellus with some 
of their followers. The Cappadocian began open- 
mouthed about the plot, binding himself and seeking 
to bind Antonina by the most terrible oaths to 
secrecy. When they had heard enough, the spies Joim’s 
arose and came towards John to arrest him. He 
uttered a cry : his own guards rushed to the spot, and 
a struggle followed in which Marcellus was wounded, 
but not mortally, by a soldier ignorant of his rank. 

In the scuffle John escaped. Men thought that even Hia escape 
then, if he had gone straight to Justinian and appealed ture.'^^^ 
to the Imperial clemency, he might still have retained 
his office ; but by fleeing to a church for refuge he left 
the field free to Theodora, who made his ruin sure. 

Having been seized in the church, he was degraded 
from his dignity of Prefect and taken to the city 
of Cyzicus, on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Marmora, where he was forced to assume the priestly 
office, changing his name from John to Peter. It was He is 
noted by those who were present at the sacred 
ceremony, that a priestly robe not having been “Egultus^ 
specially prepared for the unwilling candidate, the 
garment of a clerical bystander was borrowed for the 
purpose, that the name of this bystander chanced to 
be Augustus, and that thus the promises of the 
sorcerers to the Prefect were literally fulfilled, since he 
had been ‘ wrapped in the mantle of Augustus.’ 

B b 2 
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lost his kindly feeling towards him, the new-made 

Further prisst was allowed to retain a sufficient portion of 
of'johr ill-gotten wealth to excite the sore 

of his fellow-citizens. The murder of a highly 
unpopular bishop of Cyzicus, of which crime John was 
unjustly accused, afforded a pretext to the Com- 
missioners of the Senate to inflict upon him a terrible 
punishment. The former Consul, Patrician, and Pre- 
fect was stripped naked, like the meanest criminal, 
grievously scourged, and compelled to recite in a loud 
voice all the misdeeds of his past life. Then, with 
no possessions hut one rough mantle, bought for a few 
pence, he was shipped on board a vessel bound for the 
coast of Africa. At what port soever the ship touched 
he was constrained to go on shore and beg for a crust 
of bread or a few obols from the passers-by. Such was 
the fall of the man whose wealth had been counted by 
millions, and who had once been practically lord of 
Asia. Still, even in his abject misery, he cherished 
his old dreams of coming empire, and in fact, after 
548 seven years of exile h he was, upon the death of 
Theodora, recalled by her husband to the capital. 
He regained, however, none of his former honours, 
but spent the rest of his life in obscurity, and died 
a simple presbyter. 

Antonina The help whicli Antoffina had given to the Empress 
■withTheo- in this deadly duel with the Prefect made the former 
one of the most important personages in the State. 
Theodora was not ungrateful, and her influence, now 
all-powerful, was thrown enthusiastically into the scale 
on behalf of her new ally. • Hence, to go back to the 
^ Passed at Cyzicus and Antinoopolis. 
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dreary domestic history of Belisarius, it is easy to bookv. 

understand why the General was prevented from 

inflicting punishment on his faithless wife. Antonina’s 
petition for help reached the ears of Theodora. She 
was herself delivered from her prison, Photius was Photms 

, . 11* 111 tortured. 

tortured (but in vain) to make him reveal the place and im- 
where Theodosius was confined, and was then thrown 
into a dark dungeon. He made two attempts to flee, 
after each of which Theodora caused him to be dragged 
away from the Holy Table itself, under which he had 
taken refuge. At length, however, he escaped to 
Jerusalem, Avhere, taking the habit of a monk, he, by 
a life of obscurity and hardship, succeeded in evading 
the further persecutions of his unnatural mother and 
her Imperial ally. 

The Empress at length succeeded in discovering the Theo- 
retreat of Theodosius, and, as if she were performing brought 
the most meritorious of actions, restored him to the A^tonma. 
arms of Antonina. Belisarius, cowed and spirit-broken Beii&arius 
by the malice of two wicked women, was forced humbly 
to beg forgiveness from the wife who had so deeply 
wronged him. Tortures, banishment, loss of property, 
were the punishments showered upon the unhappy 
dependents of Belisarius and Photius, who had sided 
with their masters against the adulteress. The guilty 
intimacy of Antonina and her lover was soon dissolved 
by the death of Theodosius, who feU a victim to an 
attack of dysentery ; but from this time onwards the 
General was made to feel that he was an outcast from 
the Imperial favour, and that ordy as Antonina’s hus- 
band was he to expect even toleration at the hands of 
Theodora. Such was the reward which services, per- 
haps the most brilliant and the most faithful which 
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ever were rendered by a subject to his sovereign, 
received at the Court of Byzantium. 

The year 541, which saw the fall of John of Cappa- 
docia, was also memorable in the history of the Roman 
State, as witnessing the death of that venerable insti- 
tution, which had survived the storms of ten centuries 
and a half, the Roman Consulship. For some years 
the nominations to this high office had been scanty 
and intermittent. There wei'e no consuls in 531 and 
532. The Erapei'or held the office alone in 533, and 
with a colleague in 534. Belisarius was sole consul in 
535. The two following years, having no consuls of 
their own, were styled the First and the Second after 
the Consulship of Belisarius. John of Cappadocia gave 
his name to the year 538, and the years 539 and 540 
had again consuls, though one only for each year. 
In 541 Albinus Basilius ^ sat in the curule chair, and 
he was practically the last of the long list of war- 
riors, orators, demagogues, courtiei’S, which began (in 
the year 509 B. c.) with the names of Lucius Junius 
Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. All the rest 
of the yeai’s of Justinian, twenty-four in number, 
were I'eckoned as ‘Post Consulatum Basilii.’ After- 
wards, each succeeding Emperor assumed the style of 
consul in the first year of his reign, but the office, thus 
wholly absorbed in the sun of Imperial splendour, 
ceased to have even that faint reflection of its former 
glory, which we have traced in the fifth and sixth 

^ His full name was Anieius Faustus Albinus Basilius. He 
was a senator of Old Kome, who, after the capture of the city in 
546 fled to Constantinople. ^See Liber Pontificalis : Vita Vigilii, 
p. 298, in Duchesne : quoted and corrected by Usener, Anecd. 
Holderi, pp. 8 and 14). 
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centuries. The pretext for abolishing a dignity so bookv. 
closely connected with the remembrance of the heroic — — 1- 
days of the Roman State was, that the nobles upon 
whom it was conferred frittered away their substance 
in pompous shows exhibited to the people. The real 
reason doubtless was that precisely by means of those 
glorious associations it kept alive in the minds of men 
some remembrance of the days when the Emperor was 
not all in all, nay, was not yet even heard of Consuls, 
as the centuries rolled on, had found their power 
encroached upon and limited by the Dictators, who 
seemed to be imperatively called for by the disorders 
of the Roman State. The temporary figure of the 
Dictator had given way to the Imperator, the Princeps 
invested with Tribunician powers, the undefined AU- 
ruler who was yet only first citizen in the common- 
wealth, the wonderful Republican Autocrat whom 
Julius and Augustus had imagined and had bodied 
forth. Gradually the Imperator had become more of 
a king and less of a citizen, till under Diocletian the 
adoring senators, the purple sandals, all the parapher- 
nalia of Eastern royalty, marked him out as visibly 
supreme. Still, many remains of the old Roman con- 
stitution, especially the venerable magistracy of the 
Consulship, subsisting side by side with the new 
dominion, bore witness to the old order out of which it 
sprang. Now, the last remains of the withered calyx 
fall away, and the Imperial dignity exhibits itself to 
the world, an absolute and undisguised autocracy. 

The Emperor is the sole source of power ; the people 
have not to elect, but to obey. 
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o(mrce : — 

Peocopixis, De Bello Gotthieo, iii. 1-9. 

No stronger proof of the superiority of Belisarius, 
both as a general and a ruler, could be afforded than 
the disasters which befell the Imperial cause in Italy 
after his departure. There can be little doubt that 
Justinian’s chief reason for recalling him was the fear 
that he might listen to some such proposition as that 
made to him by the Goths during the siege of Ravenna 
aird might claim independent sovei'eignty. The fact 
that he was not sent against Chosroes tiU the spring of 
541 proves that jealousy was Justinian’s main motive, 
and heavily was he punished for that jealousy by the 
subsequent course of the war. Italy appeared to be 
recovered for the Empire when Belisarius entered Ra- 
venna in triumph. Six months more of the great 
General’s presence in the peninsula would probably 
have turned that appearance into a reality. But as it 
was, the stone of Sisyphus had only just touched the 
topmost angle of the cliflPs. When Belisarius went, it 
thundered down again into the plains. The struggle 
had all to be fought over again, and twelve years of war, 
generally disastrous to the Imperial arms, had to be 
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encountered before Italy was really united to the bookv. 

„ 11 C!h. 15. 

Roman Commonwealth. 

The officers who accompanied Belisarius on his return officers 
to Constantinople were Ildiger his son-in-law, Valerian, toLT 
Martin, and Herodian. All of these generals except hsarius*' 
Herodian, who was speedily sent back to Italy, dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Persian war h 

The chiefs of the army who were left in Italy were officers 
John the nephew of Yitalian, John ‘the Glutton,’ mained 
Bessas the Goth, Vitalius, and Constantian ‘ the Count ™ 
of the Imperial Stables^.’ The last two had com- 
manded in Dalmatia, till the cessation of the Gothic 
resistance in that quarter allowed them to be trans- 
ferred to Italy. 

Among all these generals there was none placed No Gene- 
in supreme command. Constantian as commandant of chief 
Ravenna, and Bessas, either at this time or soon after 
governor of Rome, were placed in two of the most 
prominent positions in the country. John’s military 
record was the most brilliant, and probably with aU 
his faults he would, if appointed General-in-chief, 
have soon brought the war to a successful termina- 
tion. But no — the studious Emperor was not going 
to encounter again the same agony of jealous appre- 
hension which had caused each successive bulletin from 
Belisarius to be like a stab in his heart. Forgetful 
therefore of the fine old Homeric maxim, 

‘111 is the rule of the many: let one alone be the ruler®,’ 

® Was Ildiger involved in the disgrace of Belisarius in 543 ? 

We do not seem to hear of him after this date. 

® ‘ Comes Sacri Stabuli.’ The predecessor of the Grand Conne- 
stable of the French monarchy. 

® OuK ayaOov iroXvKoipavi'q' «ts KOtpavos ecrra) (Iliad, ii. 204). 
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he left the generals with an equality of authority to 
hold and govern Italy each according to his own ideas 
Naturally, these ideas were in each case to plunder as 
much and to fight as little as possible. The bonds of 
discipline were soon utterly relaxed, and the rapacious, 
demoralised army of the Emperor became formidable 
to the peaceful provincials, but to no one else. 

Now too the power of that terrible engine of oppres- 
sion, the Byzantine taxing-system, began to make itself 
felt in Italy. Justinian’s fii'st care with all his con- 
quests was to make them pay. With an extravagant 
wife, a pompous and costly court, with that rage for 
building which seems to be engendered by the very 
air of Constantinople, with multitudes of hostile tribes 
hovering round his frontiers who required constant 
bribes to prevent them from exposing the showy 
weakness of his Empire, with all these many calls upon 
him Justinian was perpetually in need of money; and 
the scourge, the rack, the squalid dungeon, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, were freely used in order 
to obtain it. That odious analogy to a great Roman 
household which had now thoroughly established itself 
in the once free commonwealth of Rome, and which 
made the Emperor a master and his subjects slaves, 
seemed to justify any excess of rapine. If we could 
scrutinise the heart of the Dardanian peasant’s son 
who sat on the throne of the Caesars, we should pro- 
bably find that his secret thought was something like 
this : ‘ It is the business of my generals to conquer for 
me new provinces. The inhabitants of those provinces 

’ It seems probable that there was some territorial division 
between the different commands, but what it was Procopius does 
not inform us. 
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become my slaves, and must pay whatever I command book v 
them. It is my privilege to spend the money which — - ' ’ - 
I condescend to receive from them exactly for such 
purposes as I choose.’ 

With these high notions of prerogative in his mind, 

failure 

Justinian became one of the most ruinous governors to as an 
his Empire that the world has ever seen. The reader 
need not he reminded of the dreary story of fiscal 
oppression which in Constantinople, in Africa, in Lydia, 
has already met his view The eighteen new taxes 
with fearful and unheard-of names, the stringently- 
exercised rights of preemption, the cruel angaria 
which, like the French corvees, consumed the strength 
of the peasant in unremunerated labour, all these 
made the yoke of the Emperor terrible to his subjects. 

And yet, as was before pointed out, notwithstanding 
this extreme rigour in collecting the taxes, the repro- 
ductive expenditure of the Empire was not attended 
to : the aqueducts were not kept up, the cursus 
puUicus or public post, the best legacy received from 
the flourishing days of the Empire, was suffered to 
fall into irretrievable ruin. Everywhere the splendour 
of the reign of Justinian — and there was splendour 
and an appearance of prosperity about it — was 
obtained by living upon the capital of the country. 
Everywhere, by his fiscal oppression as well as by 
his persecuting attempts to produce religious con- 
formity, he was preparing the provinces of the East, 
pale, emaciated, and miserable, for the advent of 
the Moslem conquerors, who, within a century of his 
death, were to win the fairest of them, and were to 
hold them even to our own day. 

’ See vol. iii. pp. 554-555 ; vol. iv. p. 26, 
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In order to deal with the fiscal questions arising in 
the newly-recovered provinces, Justinian appears to 
have created a special class of officers, who bore the 
name of Logothetes, and whose functions correspond 
to those which with us are exercised by an auditor or 
comptroller. Doubtless some such machinery was ne- 
cessary to enable the Empeior to take up the financial 
administration of two great countries, somewhat en- 
tangled by the supremacy of Yandal and Ostrogothic 
kings (however true it might be that the subordinate 
officers in the revenue department had remained 
Roman), and also to appraise at their just value, often 
to reduce, the large claims which the soldiers by whom 
the conquest had been wrought would make against 
the Imperial treasury. Some such machinery was 
necessary, but it should have been worked with a due 
regard to the eternal principles of justice and to the 
special and temporary expediency of winning the affec- 
tions of a people ■who for two generations had not seen 
the face of an Imperial tax-gatherer. 

Both justice and expediency, however, were disre- 
garded by the freshly appointed Logothetes, and 
especially by the chief of the new department. This 
man, Alexander by name, received the surname of 
Psalidion or the Scissors, from a bitter joke which was 
current about him among the oppressed provincials, 
■viffio declared that he could clip the gold coins that 
came into his hands without injuring their roundness, 
and reissue them without risk of detection. He, like 
all the other Logothetes, was paid by the results of his 
work, receiving one-twelfth of all that by his various 
devices he recovered for the Imperial Treasury. From 
a very humble station in life he soon rose to great 
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power and accumulated enormous wealth, which he 

displayed with vulgar ostentation before the various 

classes of men whom his exactions were grinding into 
the dust. 

The first of these classes were the soldiers, for the Aiiena- 

tion of the 

Logothete was the natural enemy of the soldier; and soidieiy 
Justinian deemed himself now secure enough in his 
hold on Italy to kick down the ladder by which he had 
risen. Every offence against the public peace — and 
the wild swarms of Huns, Isaurians, Heruli, whom 
Belisarius had brought into Italy, when his strong 
hand was removed, no doubt committed many such 
offences — had to be atoned for by a heavy fine to the 
Imperial treasury, one-twelfth of which went into the 
coffers of Alexander the Logothete. The endeavour 
to punish was praiseworthy, but it would have been 
wise to employ some sharp military punishment in 
cases of signal offence, and above all, to make the 
generals feel that they were responsible for the good 
conduct of their men, rather thair to create the general 
feeling that while the Logothete was rolling in wealth 
the soldiers whose stout hearts had reconquered Italy 
were shrinking into a poor, despised, and beggared 
remnant, and would undertake no more daring deeds 
for the Emperor who had requited them with such 
ingratitude. 

Not in Italy only, but throughout the Empire, 
another form of embezzlement practised by the Logo- 
thetes told terribly upon the efficiency of the army. 

The system of payment of the soldiers at this time was 
one of advance according to length of service. The 
young soldier received little, perhaps nothing besides 
his arms and his rations. The man who had seen 
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some years’ service and who was half way up on the 
rolls of the legion was more liberally dealt with The 
veteran who would shortly leave the ranks received a 
very handsome salary, out of which he was expected to 
provide for his superannuation fund and to leave some- 
thing to his family. Of course, promotion to these 
more favoured positions depended on the retirement or 
death of those who occupied them. But the Logo- 
thetes, intent on curtailing the soldier’s allowances 
for the Emperor’s piofit and their own, hit upon the 
expedient of keeping the highly paid places full 
of phantom warriors. A veteran might have died 
a natural death, retired from the service, or fallen in 
battle, but still his name was borne on the rolls of his 
legion ; and thus an excuse was afforded for keeping 
the middle-aged and elderly combatant still upon the 
lowest scale of pay. Procopius hints that Justinian 
himself connived at a system so grossly unfair to the 
soldiers and so absurdly deceptive as to the real 
strength of the army h 

Among the various frivolous pretences for abridging 
the soldier’s pay or cancelling his right to promotion 
we hear with surprise that one was derived from their 
Greek nationality. 'They were called Greeks, as if 
it was quite out of the question for one of that nation 
to show anything like high courage^.’ This passage 
shows us, what we might have expected, that these 
exactions were tried more frequently on the docile 
native soldier than on the fiery and easily unsettled 
barbarian auxiliary. It also brings before us the 

^ Procopius, Anecdota, 24 (pp. 133, 134). 

^ ’ETTtfcctA.otJFres rots pkv a»s VpaiKoi cTey, &cnr€p ovk i^bv rwv awb ttJs 
TO Trapwirav tlvI yewolip yevicrOaL (Proc. loc, cit.). 
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officials of the great monarchy by the Bosporus, men book v. 

who were themselves Greek in their names, their ^ ^ 

language, and their ideas, still acting the part of 
pure-blooded Roman governors, and affecting to speak 
of the men who were in fact their countrymen with 
the old Roman disdain, the disdain which was not 
altogether unreasonable in the conquerors of Pydna 
and Cynoscephalae. 

Having filled the soldiery with a burning sense of Wrongs of 
wrong, Alexander proceeded to alienate as thoroughly vmciais. 
as possible the Roman inhabitants of Italy, whose 
good-will had so greatly aided the progress of 
Belisarius. All Italians who had had any pecuniary 
transactions with the Gothic kings, or had held office 
under them, were called upon to produce a strict 
account of all moneys had and received, even though 
such moneys had passed through their hands forty 
years ago in the early days of Theodoric. Very 
possibly the easy-tempered King and his Gothic 
nobles had not been served with absolute fidelity 
by the sharp Italian officials. ‘But what concern 
is that of yours ? ’ they naturally enquired. ‘ It is not 
the Emperor who suffered : nay, rather, we might 
have thought that we were serving the Emperor 
by every aureus that we withheld from the most 
powerful of his foes.’ But now was again exemplified 
the elasticity which marked all the reasonings of 
the Imperial cabinet on the subject of the Gothic 
domination in Italy. When that domination appeared 
to be hopelessly overthrown, Byzantium reverted to 
the theory which it had so often played with, that 
Theodoric and his successors had been the lawful 
governors of Italy under Anastasius, Justin, and 
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— ^ — h but regular vicegerents, and therefore that an action 
for embezzlement {de pecuniis repetundis) would lie 
in the Emperor’s name against all officials of the 
Ostrogothic Kings who had not faithfully discharged 
their trust. But this theory was not popular in 
Italy ; and enforced as it was by grasping Logothetes, 
regardless of all principles of justice as to the kind 
of evidence which they required for transactions 
long past and forgotten, it swelled the chorus of 
discontent which was arising in all parts of the 
peninsula against the tyrant who had been hailed 
as a deliverer. 

The Gothic By all these causes the smouldering embers of 

vives the Gothic resistance were soon lanned into a flame. 
When Belisarius left Italy, Ildibad held only one city, 
Pavia, and had but one thousand soldiers. Before the 
year was ended h all Liguria and Venetia, that is all 
Italy north of the Po, recognised his sway, and an 
army of considerable size (largely composed of deserters 
from the Imperial standard) was under his orders. 
All the generals but one watched this sudden 
development of the Gothic power with apathy. 
Autumn, Vitalius alone, who was lately commanding in 
54o(?)- DaJ[ 0 xatia and now in Venetia, moved with his hordes 
Defeat of of Herulian auxiliaries against Ildibad. A great 
Vitalius. followed near Treviso — not many miles from 

the little trembling colony of salt-manufacturers at 
Venice — and this battle was disastrous for the 
Imperialists. Vitalius himself with difficulty escaped. 
Theudimund son of Maurice and grandson of Mundus 

’ Appareatly, but the notes of time are not very distinct 
here. 
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the Gepid a young lad who thus represented three book v. 
generations of Imperial defeat, was in imminent peril — — i- 
of his life, but just succeeded in escaping, along with 
Vitalius. Wisand, King of the Heruli, lay dead upon 
the field. 

The tidings of this victory, which were soon carried Dissen- 
to Constantinople, made the name of Ildihad of great tween the 
account in the mouths of all men. Domestic dis-iwibad 
sensions, however, soon cut short a career which wife *0/ 
promised to he of great brilliance. If Uraias the 
nephew of Witigis could forget, his wife could not, 
that the Gothic crown had been offered to him 
and that Ildihad reigned by virtue of his refusal. 

This lady, who was conspicuous among all her 
countrywomen for beauty and for the wealth which 
she lavishly displayed, was one day proceeding to 
the baths with much barbaric pomp of raiment and 
retinue. At the same moment the wife of Ildihad 
happened to pass, in mean attire and with scant 
attendance ; for Ildihad had lost his possessions as 
well as his children by the fall of Kavenna, and there 
had been no time as yet to form another royal hoard. 

The wife of the chief who would not reign ofiered 
no obeisance to the wife of the actual King, and 
even allowed it to be seen that she was jeering 
with her attendants at that honourable poverty. 

The insult, and the burning tears with which his 
wife told the tale, maddened the heai't of Ildibad. 

He began to traduce his benefactor, accusing him Death of 
of disloyalty to the national cause, and before long 
caused him to be assassinated. 

From that day Ildibad’s hold on the hearts of 
* See p. 1 7. 
c c 


VOL. lY. 
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BOOK V. his countrymen, was gone, and he also soon fell a 
— ! — L victim to the hand of the assassin. One of his guards, 
Assassma- ^8,med Wilas, a Gepid by birth, was betrothed to 
iidXd ^ maiden whom he loved with passionate 

May (?', ardour. During his absence on some military duty, 
the King, either from forgetfulness or caprice, confei’red 
the hand of the damsel on another of his followers. 
From the moment that he heard the tidings, Wilas, 
maddened with the wrong, vowed his master’s death ; 
and he found many willing accomplices, for the blood 
of Uraias cried for vengeance. There came a day 
when Ildibad was feasting right royally in his palace, 
with all his guards in bright armo^ir standing round 
him. The King stretched forth his hand to grasp 
some delicate morsel ; but, overcome apparently by 
the wine that he had drunk*, fell forward on the 
couch. Wilas saw his opportunity, stepped forward, 
drew his sword, and severed his master’s neck at 
one blow. With amazement and horror the bystanders 
saw the head of Ildibad roll upon the festive board, 
even while his fingers yet clutched the morsel that 
was never to be eaten. Nothing is said as to any 
punishment of the murderer. 

Eiaric the The death of Ildibad occurred about May, 541, 
ciioTen a yea-r after the departure of Belisarius and six years 
from the commencement of the war. He was 
succeeded by Eraric the Rugian, whose precarious 
royalty was, however, never fully acknowledged by 
the remnant of the Gothic nation. It will be 
remembered that a part of the Rugian people had 

’ Procopius does not say this, but his words seem to imply it : 
*0 ow X^tpa €7rt/5aXa)v €s ra ^pco/xara hn OTt/?aSos Trprjv^s 

eK€lTO. 
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followed the standards of Theodoric into Italy and had book v. 
shared his victories and his revenge over their deadly 
enemy Odovacar. Notwithstanding the subsequent 
treachery of Frederic their King, the bulk of the little 
nation remained faithful subjects of the Ostrogothic 
royalty, but though they loyally did his bidding 
in battle they remained a separate nationality, 
marrying only the women of their own tribe, and 
piohably having justice administered by their own 
chiefs h This fragment of a nation, in the distress 
and discouragement of their Gothic friends, aspired 
to give a king to the whole confederacy : a pretension 
almost as audacious as if in the party disputes at 
the close of the reign of Queen Anne the Huguenot 
refugees had signified their willingness to place one of 
their number on the throne of Great Britain. 

Eraric reigned only five months, during which time Eeign of 
he performed not a single noteworthy action against May to 
the enemy, but devoted his chief energies to those be*°(’), 
illusory negotiations wuth Constantinople which were 
the natural resource of a bai-barian king doubtful 
of the loyalty of his subjects. He called together Kegotia- 
a general assembly of the Goths, and proposed to them 
to send ambassadors to Justinian, offering peace upon Justinian^ 
the same terms which had been suggested to Witigis : 
aU Italy south of the Po to be the Emperor’s, the rest 
to belong to the Goths. The assembly approved, and 

’ OE Se 'Poyot ovroc Wvos jJ-iv elm TotSikov, avTovo/iOt re to iraXatov 
ipiovv. ©euSepikoti 8c aorots to Kar apga^ -TTpocrercupio-a/jiivov ^vv aXXoc; 
naiv e6v€(nv. Is tc to -ylvos aireKSKpivTo Kal ^vv avroTs Is tovs iroXep-iovs 
airavra hrpacr<TOv* ywai^l pAvroi ws cT'tp.tyvv/Aeyot dAAoTptats, 

(LKpcw^vecri TratStov StaSo^ais to too eSvov^ ovopux Iv cr<f>io'Lv aoTOts 

Siea-dcravro (Proeop. De B. Gotth. iii. 2). 

C C 2 
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Ch. 15. , , 0 j 

it IS scarcely necessary to state that they bore also 

a secret commission by virtue of which Eraric oflPered 
to sell his people and the whole of Italy to Jus- 
tinian upon the usual terms, the Patriciate, a large 
sum of money, and a splendid establishment at 
Constantinople. 

Uissatis-^ But in the mean time the hearts of all the Gothic 

the Goths, people, sore for the loss of Ildibad, from whose mighty 
arm they had expected deliverance, and impatient 
at the feeble gropings after a policy of this Bugian 
kinglet whom accident had set over them, were 
turning with more and more of hope and loyalty 
to one still remaining scion of the house of Ildibad. 

They turn This was his nephew Baduila, a man still young 

to Bediiile. n i , ., 

(Totila), tor commands but one whose courage and capacity 

n£bal. °^had akeady been much talked of at the council -table 
and the banquet. At the moment of his uncle’s 
murder he was in command of the garrison at 
Treviso : and when he heard the tidings of that 
lamentable event, thinking that it was aU over 
with Gothic freedom, he sent messengers to Eavenna 
offering to surrender his stronghold on receiving 
pledges froiji Constantian for the safety of himself 
and his soldiers. The offer was gladly accepted, 
the day for the surrender fixed, the Eoman generals 
looked upon Treviso as already theirs, when the 
whole aspect of the case was changed by a deputation 

’ I think we have no precise indication of Totila’s age at his 
accession. We know, however, that he was the nephew of 
Ildibad, who was the nephew of Theudis, who was apparently 
a somewhat younger contemporary of Theodoric. Probably 
therefore he was not bom earlier than 515, and was about five or 
six and twenty when he became King. 
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from the discontented Goths offering the crown to book v. 
Baduila. The young chief told them with perfect — i — L 
openness all that had passed between him and Heis^made 
Constantian, but agreed, if the Rugian adventurer 
were removed before the day fixed for his capitulation, E^arie, 
to cancel his agreement with Ravenna and to accept 
the dangerous honour of the kingship. The negotia- 
tions of Eraric with the Emperor, both those which 
were avowed and those which were only suspected, 
no doubt hardened the hearts of the Gothic patriots 
against him and quickened their zeal : and thus it 
came to pass that in the autumn of 541, long before 
the messengers had returned from Constantinople, 

Eraric had been slain by the conspirators and the 
young Baduila had been raised on the shield as 
King. 

The unanimous testimony of the coins of the new Double 
King proves that Baduila was that form of his name hTsnam©, 
by which he himself chose to be known h From some S^dToUia. 
cause, however, which has not been explained, he 
was also known even to the Goths ^ as Totila, and 
this name is the only one which seems to have reached 
the ears of the Greek historians. It is useless now 
to attempt to appeal from their decision, and the 

^ Friedlaender (Die Munzen der Ostgothen, 46-51), after 
enumerating several types of silver and copper coinage bearing 
the name of D(ominus) ]S[(oster) Baduila Rex, says emphatically, 

^ The name of Totila occurs on not a single coin. ’ 

® I think the fact that Jordanes uses and prefei's this form 
justifies us in making this assertion. He begins by saying (De 
Eegn. Successione, 379), ‘Malo Italiae Baduila juvenis nepus (sic) 
asciscitur HeldebadL’ A few lines later we find, ^Totila qui 
Baduila hostile opus in Italia peragit : ’ and after this he is 
always Totila in Jordanes. It may be noticed that Jordanes once 
makes the accusative Totilam, and twice Totilanem. 
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BOOK V name Totila is that by -which he will be mentioned 
— i henceforward in this history. 

Totiia’s King wielded the Osti’ogothic sceptre 

character, for eleven years, a longer period than any of his 
predecessors since the great Theodoric. Coming to 
the help of his countrymen when their cause seemed 
sunk below hope, he succeeded in raising it to a 
height of glory such as even under Theodoric himself 
it had scarcely surpassed. Though almost the last, 
he was quite the noblest flower that bloomed upon the 
Ostrogothic stem, gentle, just, and generous, as well as 
a valiant soldier and an able statesman. Though 
he first appears before us, engaged in somewhat 
doubtful transactions, breaking bis agreement with 
Constantian and counselling the death of Eraric, 
he is upon the whole one of the best types of the 
still future age of chivalry that the Downfall of the 
Empire can exhibit : and in fact we may truthfully say 
of him in the words of Chaucer — 

‘He was a very perfite gentil knight.’ 

The gene- The tidings of the ill-success of the Impei’ial arms 

niianded and of the death of Eraric were conveyed to Justinian, 
unhm' who Sent a severe reprimand to the generals for their 
supineness and misgovernment. Stung by this rebuke, 
having assembled a council of war at Ravenna, at 
which all the chief generals were present as well as 
Alexander the Logothete, they resolved to besiege 
Verona, the key to Totiia’s Venetian province, and as 
soon as that city was taken to press on to Pavia and 
extinguish the Gothic monarchy in its last asylum. 
The plan was strategically sound, and its failime was 
only due to the really ludicrous rapacity of the 
generals. An army of i2,ocx) men, under the com- 
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mand of eleven generals S advanced into the wide and book v. 
fertile plains south of Verona, where their cavalry 
could operate with great advantages against the 
enemy. Moreovei', a nobleman of the province of 
Venetia named Marcian, who dwelt near to Verona 
and favoured the Imperial cause sent word to the 
generals that he had bribed one of the sentinels to 
open a gate of that city to the Imperial forces. The 
generals, not feeling absolutely sure that this offer was 
made in good faith, invited volunteers for the danger- 
ous task of commanding a small picked force, which 
should advance in front of the army and be admitted 
under cover of night within the walls of Verona. No Aitabazus 
one was willing to undertake the duty but Artabazes, to enter 
a Persian®, who in the Eastern campaign of 541 had 
attached himself to the fortunes of Belisarius and had 
been sent by him to serve in the Italian war. Having 
selected one hundred and twenty of the bravest men 
in the army* he advanced at dead of night to the 
walls, and was admitted inside the gate by the 
sentinel, faithful in his treachery: his followers then 
slew the surrounding guards and mounted to the 

^ *'Ap)(ovTes avT(ov evScKa yja-av (Proc. iii. 3\ I am not quite 
sure that Gibbon is right in inferring from this iDassage that the 
number of generals in Italy with supreme and^ equal powers was 
eleven. All the supreme generals might not share the expedition 
to Verona, and all the evScKa ap^ovres need not have been supreme 
generals. 

^ There cannot be much doubt that Marcian was of Eoman, not 
Gothic oiigin, though this is not expressly stated by Procopius. 

^ Probably an inhabitant of Armenia, the Afghanistan of the 
two empires, in which there was always both a Roman and 
a Persian party. 

^ Not 'one hundred Persians’ (Gibbon, v. 215, ed. Smith). 

They were In tov Travros orpaTroTiBov atiroAep^Oeyres, 
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— pened, threw up the game, retired through the northern 
gate to one of the hills overlooking the town, and there 
passed the night. 

The enter- With the Smallest fraction of military capacity the 
piize ai s. Verona would now have been re- 

covered for the Emperoi’. But the eleven generals, 
having started with the bulk of the army at the ap- 
pointed time, began, when they v'ere still five miles 
distant, to dispute as to the division of the spoil. 
The quarrel was at length adjusted, but meantime the 
sun had risen, and there was broad daylight over the 
old amphitheatre, over the swirling Adige, over the 
streets and market-places of Verona. The Goths from 
their hill-side took in the whole position of aftairs, and 
saw by what an insignificant band they had been ousted 
from the city. Rushing in again by the northern 
gate, of which they had not given up possession, they 
drove Artabazes and his band to take refuge behind 
the battlements of the southern portion of the wall k 
At this moment the Roman army and the eleven 
generals arrived under the walls and found all the 
gates barred, and all the circuit of the city, except one 
PTuall part, occupied by their foes. Vainly didArtabazes 
and his friends shout to them for help. They with- 
drew with all speed, and the little band whom they 
thus left to their fate had no resource but to leap 
headlong from the battlements. The greater number 
were kUled by the fall. A few who had the good- 
fortune to alight on smooth soft ground escaped. 
Among these latter was Artabazes, who, when he 

' Probably a coYered way ran round the inner side of the wall, 
as in the fortifications of Eojne* 
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reached the camp, inveighed bitterly against the bookv. 

cowardice and incapacity of the generals, which had — — 

brought so promising an enterprise to disaster. 

Kecognising the failure of their design to reconquer The gene- 
Yenetia, the whole army crossed the Po and mustered to 
again near Faventia, a town on the Aemilian Way, 
about twenty miles * south-west of Ravenna. This 
place still survives in the modern Faenza, a bright 
little city of the plain, nestling under the shadow of 
the Apennines. Its early advances in the ceramic art 
have made the name of faience familiar to all French 
dealers in earthenware. 

When Totila learned what had passed at Verona heTotiia 

* • ■ IXldilTCllGS 

set forth with his whole army in pursuit of the Roman after 
generals. So dwindled, however, was the Gothic force, 
that those words ‘the whole army’ still described a 
force of only five thousand men. While he was still The conn- 

S€l of -AuX** 

on the northern bank of the Po, Artabazes, who had tabazes 
not ridden in vain beside Belisarius to battle, and who 
is the only soldier whose deeds shed a brief lustre 
across this part of the annals of the Imperial army, 
implored his brother generals to attack the barbarians 
in the act of crossing, so that they might have only 
one part of the Gothic force to deal with at once. He 
truly said that they need not trouble their minds 
about the alleged ingloriousness of such a victory. In 
war success was everything, and if they defeated the 
foe, men would not narrowly scrutinise the means by 
which they had overcome. But the generals, having 
each his own scheme for conducting the campaign, 
could accept no common plan of action, not even the 
obvious one suggested by Artabazes, but remained 

’ Procopius’s estimate, 1 20 stadia, is rather under the mark. 
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inactive in the plain of Faenza, for which course they 
had, it must be admitted, one excuse, in that they 
thereby barred the Aemilian Way against the south- 
ward progress of the invader. 

Here then Totila, having crossed the Po without 
opposition, met the many-generalled forces of the 
enemy. In a most sjiirit-stirring speech he called upon 
his soldiers for one supreme elFort of valour. He did 
not dissemble the difficulties of their situation. The 
Homans if defeated could take shelter in their fort- 
resses, or could await reinforcements from Byzantium ; 
but had no such hope. Defeat for them meant 
ruin, the utter ruin of the Gothic cause in Italy. But, 
on the other hand, victory earned that day would 
bring with her every promise for the days to come. 
Blundering and defeat had reduced the army of the 
Goths from two hundred thousand men to one thou- 
sand, and their kingdom from the fair land of Italy to 
the single city of Ticinum. But then, one victory 
gained by the gallant Ildibad had multiplied their 
numbers five-fold, and had given them for one city all 
the lands north of the great river. Another victory 
now, with the blessing of God on their endeavours, 
with the favour and sympathy of all the Italians 
wearied out by the exactions of the Byzantine tax- 
gatherers, might restore to them all that they had 
lost. And such a victory they might surely win 
against the recent dastards of Yerona. 

After this harangue Totila selected three hundred 
men, who were to cross the river ^ at a point two miles 

^ Wliat riyer ? Not the Po, which is nearly sixty miles north 
of Paenza. Probably the Anemo (now Lamone), which flows in 
a north-easterly direction past the town. But the want of clear- 
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and a-half distant and fall upon the rear of the enemy book v. 

when the battle was joined. Then the two armies set 1_ 

themselves in battle array ; but before the fight began, 
one of those single combats in which the barbarians in 
both armies delighted, and v/hich seem more congenial 
to the instincts of mediaeval chivalry than to the 
scientific discipline of the old Imperial legion, occupied 
the attention of both armies. A Goth, mighty inSmgie 
stature and terrible in aspect, Wiliaris by name, com- between 
pletely armed, with helmet and coat of mail, rode forth anVlVti- 
into the space between the two armies, and, Goliath- 
like, challenged the Romans to an encounter. All 
shrank from accepting the challenge except the gallant 
Persian, Artabazes. Couching their spears at one 
another the two champions spurred their horses to a 
gallop. The Persian’s spear penetrated the right lung 
of the Goth. Instant death followed, but the spear in 
the dead man’s hand, having become jammed against a 
piece of rock below him, prevented him from falling 
and gave him still the erect attitude of life. Arta- 
bazes pressed on to complete his victory, and drew his 
sword to smite his enemy through his coat of mail, but 
in doing so, by some sudden swerve of his horse, his 
own neck was grazed by the upright spear of the dead 
Wiliaris. It seemed a mere scratch at first, and he 
rode back in triumph to his comrades : but an artery 
had been pierced, the blood would not be stanched, 
and in three days the gallant Artabazes was numbered 
with the dead. Thus did a dead man slay the living. 

While Artabazes, out of reach of bow-shot, was Defeat of 
vainly endeavouting to stanch his wound, the battle i-iai anny. 

ness in topographical detail makes it pi’ohable that Procopius was 
not an eye witness of this engagement. 
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was going ill with the Romans. Totila’s three hun- 
dred men appearing in the rear were taken for the 
vanguard of another army, and completed the incipient 
panic. The generals fled headlong from the fleld, one 
to take refuge in one city, another in another. Multi- 
tudes of the soldiers were slain, multitudes taken 
prisoners and sent to a place of safety ; and all the 
standards fell into the hands of the enemy, a disgrace 
which, Procopius assures us, had never before befallen 
a Roman army 

Totila now found himself strong enough to strike 
boldly across the Apennines — probably taking, not the 
Flaminian but the Cassian Way — and so try to gain a 
footing in Tuscany. With this view he sent a detach- 
ment of soldiers ^ to besiege Florence. Fiesole, on its 
inaccessible height, he probably deemed too difiicult for 
his little army. Justin, who had distinguished him- 
self in these regions three years before, was now com- 
mandant of the Imperial garrison of Florence ; but, 
fearing that he was too weak in men and provisions to 
hold out long, he sent messengers by night to Ravenna 
to ask for relief. A force, probably a strong force, was 
sent to his aid under the command of his old friend 
and colleague Cyprian, together with John and Bessas. 
At the approach of this large body of troops the Goths 
raised the siege of Florence and retreated northwards 
up the valley of the Sieve, which still bears in popular 
usage the name by which Procopius calls it, the valley 

^ But this must surely be a mistake. At the Caudine Forks 
and at Carrhae, to mention no other defeats of the Eomans, all 
the standards must have been lost. 

^ Under the command of Bleda, Eoderic, and Uliaris. The 
fii'st name reminds us of the brother of Attila, the second, of the 
last Visigothic King, the third, of the just slain Wiliaris. 
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of Mugello It was thought unadvisable by the book y. 
Imperial generals to risk an engagement with their 
whole force in the gorges of the mountains, and it was 
decided that one of their number, with a picked body 
of troops, should seek out and engage the Goths, while 
the rest of the army followed at their leisure. The lot Battle of 

Miigollo 

fell on John the venturesome and precipitate, who, 
nothing loth, pushed on up the rocky valley. The 
Goths had stationed themselves on a hill, from which 
they rushed down with loud shouts upon the foe. 

There was a little wavering in the Roman ranks. John, 
with loud shouts and eager gestures, encouraged his 
men, but one of his guardsmen, a prominent figure in 
the ranks, was slain ; and in the confused noise of the 
battle it was rumoured that John himself had fallen. 

Then came wild panic : the Roman troops swept down 
the valley, and when they met the solid squadrons of 
their fellow-soldiers, and told them the terrible tidings 
of the death of the bravest of the generals, they too 
caught the infection of fear and fled in disgraceful and 
disorderly flight. Many were slain by the pursuing 
Goths. Some having been taken prisoners, were 
treated with the utmost kindness by the politic Totda, 
and even induced in large numbers to take service 
under his standard. But others went galloping on for 
days through Italy, pursued by no man, but bearing 
everywhere the same demoralising tidmgs of rout and 
ruin, and rested not till they found themselves behind 
the walls of some distant fortress, where they might 
at least for a time breathe in safety from the fear of 
Totila. 

^ *Av€)(wp7]crav els MoukcAAt^v ovopia. For some reason or 

other this name Mugello has disappeared from our modern maps. 
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Such, according to Procopius, was the battle, or 
rather the headlong rout, of Mugello. He was not 
an eye-witness of the scene, and one is inclined to 
conjecture that he has overrated the element of mere 
panic and underi-ated the strategic skill of the Goths, 
who had apparently posted themselves on some coign 
of vantage among the hills from which they could 
inflict deadly injury on the foe, themselves almost 
unharmed. But, whatever were the details of the 
fight, it seems to have opened the whole of Central 
and Southern Italy to Totila. Cesena, Urbino, 
Montefeltro Petra Pertusa, all those Umbrian 
fortresses which it had cost Belisarius two years 
of hard fighting to win, were now lost to Justinian. 
Totila pressed on into Etruria. There no great fortress 
seems to have surrendered to him, and he would 
not repeat the error of Witigis by dashing his head 
against the stone walls of Borne. He therefore crossed 
the Tiber, marched southwards through Campania 
and Samnium, easily took Beneventum, and rased 
its walls, that no Byzantine host might shelter there 
in time to come. The stronghold of Cumae with a 
large store of treasure fell into his hands. In the 
same place was a little colony of aristocratic refugees, 
the wives and daughters of the Senators. Totila 
treated them with every mark of courtesy, and 
dismissed them unhurt to their husbands and fathers, 
an act of chivalry which made a deep impression 
on the minds of the Bomans. All the southern 
provinces of Italy, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttii, and 
Lucania, were overrun by his troops. Not all the 

^ The names of Urbino and Montefeltro are given on the 
authority of Mareellinus Comes. 
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fortresses in these parts were yet his, but he collected book v. 

^ Ch 15 

securely and at his ease both the rent of the ! — 1- 

landowner and the revenue of the Emperor. The 
oppressions of the Logothetes had revealed to all men 
that one great motive for the Imperial re-conquest 
of Italy was revenue ; and Totila, by anticipating 
the visit of the tax-gatherer, stabbed Justinian’s 
administration in a vital part. The barbarian 
auxiliaries could not be paid : desertions from the 
Imperial standard became more and more frequent ; 
all the prizes of valour were seen to glitter in the 
hand of the young Gothic hero, who, encouraged 
by his marvellous success, determined to wrest from 
the Emperor the firstfruits of Belisarius’s campaigns 
in Italy. He sat down before the walls of Naples, Totiia 
which was held by a garrison of a thousand men, Naples, 
chiefly Isauvians, under the command of Conon. 

This sudden transformation of the political scene inaction 
took place in the summer of 542. And what mean-Syonhe 
while were the Imperial generals doing? Without g^Ss! 
unity of action or the semblance of concerted plan 
they were each cowering over the treasure which they 
had succeeded in accumulating, and which was stored 
in the several fortresses under their command. Thus 
Constantian had shut himself up in Ravenna ; J ohn, 
not slain but a fugitive from Mugello, in Rome ; 

Bessas at Spoleto ; Justin at Florence (which had not, 
after all, fallen into the hands of the Goths) ; and his 
friend Cyprian at Perugia. Like islands these high 
fortresses occupied by the Imperial soldiers stand 
out above the wide-spreading sea of Gothic re- 
conquest. Even the victorious Totila will not be safe 
till he has reduced them also to submission. 
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The terrible news of the re-establishment of the 
Gothic kingdom in Italy filled Justinian with sorrow 
at the thought of all his wasted men and treasure. 
Not yet, however, was he brought to the point of en- 
trusting the sole command to Belisarius : that remedy 
still seemed to him worse than the disease. He 
would end, however, the anarchy of the generals by 
appointing one man as Praetorian Prefect of Italy b 
who should have supreme power over all the armies 
of the Empire within the peninsula. This was a wise 
measure in itself, but the holder of the oflBce was 
badly chosen. Maximin, the new Prefect was quite 
inexperienced in w^ar, of a sluggish and cowardly 
temper ; and though the generals under him, Herodian 
the commander of the Thracians ® and Phazas nephew 
of Peranius, who came from the gorges of the Caucasus 
and commanded a brave band of Armenian moun- 
taineers, knew somewhat more about the business 
of war, their martial energy was deadened by the 
feebleness of their chief. 

This new appointment was made apparently in the 
autumn of 542. The timid Maximin, afraid to face 
the unquiet Hadriatic in November, lingered, upon one 
pretence or another, on the coast of Epirus. All the 
time the distress of Conon and the beleaguered 
garrison of Naples was growing more severe. Deme- 

^ Apparently the office had been vacant since the departure of 
Belisarius. 

Probably the same Maximin who had been sent as ambassador 
to "Witigis in 540 (see p. 330). 

’ Herodian was left in charge of Naples after its surrender. He 
also distinguished himself at the siege of Kimini It was perhaps 
on account of some special devotion to Belisarius that he returned 
with that general to Constantinople in 540, 
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trius, another officer of the old army of Belisarius, book v. 
who had been despatched from Constantinople after 
Maximin, perhaps to quicken his movements, sailed 
to Sicily and there collected a large fleet of merchant- 
men, which he filled with provisions, hoping by the 
mere size of his armament to overawe the Goths 
and succeed in re victualling Naples. Had he sailed 
thither at once his bold calculation would probably 
have been verified : but unfortunately he wasted time 
in a fruitless journey to Rome, where he hoped to 
enlist volunteers for the relief of the besieged city. 

The discontented and demoralised soldiers refused 
to follow his standard, and after all he appeared 
in the Bay of Naples with only his provision-ships 
and the troops which he himself had brought from 
Constantinople. 

When the fleet of Demetrius was approaching the The other 
bay a little boat appeared, in which sat his name- nTNapier 
sake, another Demetrius, a Cephalonian seaman whose 
nautical skill had been of the highest service to 
Belisarius in his Italian and African voyages. This 
man was now Financial Administrator^ of the city 
of Naples for the Emperor. He had good reason 
to wish for the success of his namesake the general, 
since when Totila first summoned the citizens to 
surrender he had assailed the stately and silent 
barbarian with such a torrent of voluble abuse as only 
a foul-mouthed Greek could utter. He had now 
come, at great hazard of his life, to inform the general 
of the distress of the beleagured city and to quicken 
his zeal for its relief. 

' I use a vague term, not knowing into what title of the Notitia 
to translate the imrpoiroi of Procopius. 

VOL. IV. D d 
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also had obtained information of the movements and 
TotiiTde- character of the relieving squadron. He had prepared 
feats the ^ fleet of cuttei'S h lightly loaded and easily handled, 
sqxiadron. ^^d -with these he dashed into the fleet of heavy 
merchantmen as soon as they had rounded the 
promontory of Misenum and entered the Bay of 
Naples. The unwieldy and feebly-armed vessels were 
at once steered for flight. All of the ships, all of their 
cargoes, most of the men on board, were taken. 
Some of the soldiers were slain ; a few who were on 
board the hindermost vessels of the fleet were able 
to escape in boats. Among these fugitives was 
Hi, cui- Demetrius the general. His namesake, the unhajopy 
Nlapoii-*'* sailor-orator, fell into the hands of Totila, who ordered 
his abusive tongue and the hands that had been 
probably too greedy of gold to be cut oflP, and then 
suffered the miserable man to go whither he would. 
A cruel and unkingly deed, not worthy of the gallant 
Totila. 

Maximm Meanwhile the Prefect Maximin arrived with all his 
Syracuse, armament in the harbour of Syracuse. Having reached 
the friendly shore he would not again leave it, though 
all the generals sent messages urging him to go to the 
assistance of Conon. But, at length, fear of the 
Emperor’s wrath so far overcame his other fears that 
he sent his whole armament to Naples under the 
command of Herodian, Demetrius, and Phazas, tarry- 
janu- ing himself quietly at Syracuse. By this time the 
winter was far advanced and sailing was indeed 
The storm dangerous. A tremendous storm sprang up just as 


* Dromones. 
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tbe fleet entered the Bay of Naples. Phazas the book v. 
Armenian seems to have at once abandoned all hope, — ' ' . 
and fled before the storm. The rowers could not draw 
their oars out of the water, the deafening roar of 
the wind and waves drowned the word of command 
if any officer had presence of mind enough to utter it, 
and, in short, all the ships but a very few were dashed 
on shore by the fury of the gale. Of course in these 
circumstances theu' crews fell a helpless prey to the 
Goths who lined the coast. 

Herodian and Phazas with a very few others Demetiius 
escaped. Demetrius, this time, fell into the hands goner 
of the enemy. With a halter round his neck he 
was led in front of the walls of the city, and was 
then compelled — but a man who called himself the 
countryman of Begulus should not have yielded to 
such compulsion — to harangue the citizens in such 
words as Totila dictated. The speech was all upon 
the necessity of surrender, the impossibility of resisting 
the Goths, the powerlessness of the Emperor, whose 
great armament had just been shattered before their 
eyes, to prepare another for their deliverance. Cries 
and lamentations filled all the city when the in- 
habitants, after their long sufferings bravely borne, 
heard such counsels of despair coming from the lips of 
a Roman general standing in such humiliating guise 
before them. Totila, who knew what their frame Totiia’s 
of mind must be, invited them to the battlements and words to 
there held parley. He told them that he had no pnUteM. 
grudge in his heart against the citizens of Naples, 
but, on the contrary, would ever remember their 
fidelity to the Gothic crown and the stout defence 
which they had made against Belisarius seven years 

D d 2 
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before, when every other city in Italy was rushing into 
rebellion. Neither ought they on their part to bear 
any grudge against him for the hardships which 
the siege had caused them, and which were all 
part of the kindly violence by which he would force 
them back into the path of happiness which they 
had quitted. He then olfered his terms : leave to 
Conon and his soldiers to depart whithersoever they 
would, taking all their possessions with them, and 
a solemn oath for the safety of every Neapolitan 
citizen. 

The terms were generous, and both citizens and 
soldiers, pressed by hunger and pestilence h were eager 
to accept them. Loyalty to the Emperor, however, 
made them still consent to the surrender only in 
the event of no help reaching them within thirty 
days. Totila, with that instinct of repartee which 
shone forth in him, and which was more like a Greek 
than a Goth, replied, ‘ Take three months if you will. 
I am certain that no succours in that time will arrive 
from Byzantium.’ And with that he promised to 
abstain for ninety days from all attacks upon their 
fortifications, but did not repeat the blunder of 
Witigis, in allowing the process of revictualling to 
go forward during the truce. Disheartened and worn 
out with famine, the citizens surrendered the place 
long before the appointed day, and Naples again 
became subject to Gothic rule. 

On becoming master of the city, Totila showed a 
thoughtful kindness towards the inhabitants, such as, 
in the emphatic words of Procopius, could have been 

^ UoXkr] yap avdyKrj avrov^ rov Xoipiov €7rte^€. The Latin version 
has (inaccurately), ‘ Urgente /awis necessitate.* 
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expected neither from an enemy nor a barbarian ^ To bookv. 

obviate the evil consequences of overieedmg alter their 

long abstinence, be posted soldiers in the gates and at 
the harbour with orders to let none of the inhabitants 
leave the city. Each house was then supplied with 
rations of food on a very moderate scale, and the por- 
tion given was daily and insensibly increased till the 
people were again on full diet. Conon and his soldiers Geneious 
were provided with ships, which were ordered to take of Conou 
them to any port that they might name. Fearing to men 
be taunted with their surrender if they went to Con- 
stantinople, they elected to be taken to Rome. The 
wind, however, proved so contrary that they were 
obliged to return on shore. They feared that the 
Gothic King might regard himself as now absolved 
from his promises and might treat them as foes. Far 
from it ; he summoned them to his presence, renewed 
his promises of protection, and bade them mmgle freely 
with his soldiers and buy in his camp whatever they 
had need of. As the wind stUl continued contrary, he 
provided them with horses and beasts of burden, gave 
them provisions for the way, and started them on their 
road for Rome, assigning to them some Gothic warriors 
of reputation by way of escort. And this, though his 
own heart was set on taking Rome and he knew 
that these men were going to swell the ranks of her 
defenders. 

In conformity with his uniform policy (borrowed Fortifica- 
perhaps from the traditions of Gaiseric), he then dis- Naples dis- 
mantled the walls of Naples, or at least a sufficient 
portion of them to make the city, as he believed, 

^ ^iXavOpiUTTiav is rovs '^XoiKoras CTrcSct^aro ovre TroXe/xit^ ovt€ /?ap- 
pdp(^ dvBpl TTpeirovaav, 
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untenable by a Roman army. ‘For he preferred ever 
to fight on the open plain, rather than to be entangled 
in the artifices and mechanical contrivances which 
belong to the attack and defence of besieged cities.’ 

About this time an event happened which showed 
in a striking light the policy of Totila towards the 
Italians. A countryman of Calabria appeared in the 
royal tent, demanding justice upon one of the Gothic 
King’s body-guard who had violated his daughter. 
The offence was admitted, and the offender w^as put in 
ward till Totila should decide upon his punishment. 
As it was generally believed that this punishment 
would be death, some of the men of highest rank in 
the army came to implore the King not to sacrifice for 
such a fault the life of a brave and capable soldier. 
With gentle firmness Totila refused their request. He 
pointed out that it is easy to earn a character for 
good-nature by letting offenders go unpunished, but 
that this cheap kindness is the ruin of good govern- 
ment in the state, and of discipline in the army. He 
enlarged on his favourite theme, that all the vast 
advantages with which the Goths commenced the war 
had been neutralised by the vices of Theodahad ; and 
on the other hand, that, by the Divine favour and for 
the punishment of the rapine and extortion of their 
foes, the Gothic banner had in a marvellous way been 
raised again from the dust in which it had lain droop- 
ing. Now, then, let the chiefs choose which they 
would have, the safety of the whole Gothic state or the 
pi'eservation of the life of this criminal. Both they 
could not have, for victory would be theirs only so 
long as their cause was good. The nobles were con- 
vinced by his words, and no mmmurs were heard when, 
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a few days after, the ravisher was put to death and his book v. 
goods bestowed on the maiden whom he had wronged. 

Such was the just rule of the barbarian King. Oemoili- ' 
Meanwhile the so-called Eoman officers, shut up 
their several fortresses, seemed intent only on plun- 
dering the country which they could not defend. The 
generals feasted themselves at gorgeous banquets, 
where their paramours, decked with the spoils of 
Italy, flaunted their mercenary beauty. The soldiers, 
dead to all sense of discipline, and despising the orders 
of such chiefs, wandered through the country districts, 
wherever the Goths were not, pillaging both villa and 
pj-aedium, and making themselves far more terrible to 
the rural inhabitants than the Goths from whom they 
professed to defend them. Thus was the provincial, 
especially be who had been a rich provincial, of Italy 
in evil case. Totila had appropriated his lands and 
was receiving the revenues which they furnished, and 
all his moveable property was stolen from him by the 
soldiers of John or Bessas. 

The state of the country became at length so 544- 
intolerable that Constantian, the commandant oiingmeb- 
Eavenna, wrote to the Emperor that it was no longer jubtiman. 
possible to defend his cause in Italy ; and all the other 
officers set their hands to this statement. Of this 
state of discoiiragement among his enemies Totila 
endeavoured to avail himself by a letter which he 
addressed, at this time to the Eoman Senate. ‘ Surely,’ Totiia’» 
he said, ‘you must in these evil days sometimes re- to the 
member the benefits which you received, not so very 
long ago, at the hands of Theodoric and Amalasuntha. 

Dear Eomans ! compare the memory of those rulers 

^ (l>CXoi 'Po)/AaTot. 
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with what you now know of the kindness of the 
Greeks towards their subjects. You received these 
men with open arms, and how have they repaid you ? 
With the griping exactions of Alexander the Lo- 
gothete, with the insolent oppressions of the petty 
military tyrants who swagger in your streets. Do not 
think that as a young man ^ I speak presumptuously, 
or that as a barbarian king I speak boastfully when I 
say that we are about to change all this and to rescue 
Italy from her tyrants. I make this assertion, not 
trusting to our own valour alone, but believing that 
we are the ministers of Divine justice against these 
oppressors, and I implore you not to side against your 
champions and with your foes, but by such a con- 
spicuous service as the surrender of Rome into our 
hands to wipe out the remembrance of your past 
ingratitude.’ 

This letter was entrusted to some of the captive 
Romans, with orders to convey it to the Senate. J ohn 
forbade those who read the letter to return any 
answer. Thereupon the Gothic King caused several 
copies of the letter to be made, appended to them his 
emphatic assurances, sealed by solemn oaths, that he 
would respect the lives and jiroperty of such Romans 
as should surrender, and sent the letters at night by 
trusty messengers into the City. When day dawned 
the Forum and all the chief streets of Rome were 
found to be placarded with Totila’s proclamation. The 
doers of the deed could not be disco rered, but John, 

^ 8c oUcrOo) iJLrjS€ls vtto viov </>tA.OTt/xtas ra ovuStj ravra es 

avTovg <l>ip€(T9aL. This expression {viov) confirms ns in the belief 
that Totila was at this time (544) not over thirty ; and that he 
was therefore probably born at earliest about 515. 
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suspecting the Arian priests of complicity in the affair, book^v. 
expelled them from the City. 

Finding that this was the only answer to his appeal, 

Totila resolved to undertake in regular form the siege 
of Rome. He was at the same time occupied in Otranto, 
besieging Otranto, which he was anxious to take, as 
it was the point at which Byzantine reinforcements 
might be expected to land, in order to raise the 
standard of the Empire in Calabria. He considered, 
however, that he had soldiers enough for both enter- 
prises, and, leaving a small detachment to prosecute 
the siege of Otranto, he marched with the bulk of his 
army to Rome. 

Now at length did Justinian, with grief and sighing, Justinian 

^ . 00 decides to 

come to the conclusion that only one man could cope send BeU- 
with this terrible young Gothic champion, and that, again to 
even though the Persians were pressing him hard in 
the East, Belisarius must return to Italy. 

But, before we begin to watch the strange duel 
between the veteran Byzantine General and the young 
Gothic King, before we turn the pages which record 
another and yet another siege of Rome, we must 
devote a little time to the contemplation of the figure 
of one who, more powerfully than either Belisarius or 
Totila, moulded the destinies of Italy and Western 
Europe. The great Lawgiver of European monasti- 
cism died just at this time. Let us leave for a space 
the marches and countermarches of Roman and Bar- 
barian, and stand in spirit with the weeping monks of 
Monte Cassino by the death-bed of Benedict of Nursia. 



CHAPTEE XVI 


SAIKT BENEDICT. 

^ Authorities. 

oource^ : — 

BOOKV. *Vita et Miracala Veuerabilis Benedicti/ written hy Pope 
Geegory I in Latin about 594, and ti-anslated into Greek by 
his successor Zacharias (741-75^^). (The edition here used is 
that printed at Venice, 17^23.) 

Begula S. P. Benedicti (Migne’s edition, Paris, 1866). 

Guides : — 

Les Moines d’Occident, par le Comte de Montalembert (i860). 
Les Monast^res Benedictins dTtalie, par Alphonse Dantier 
(1867). Milman’s Histoiy of Latin Christianity, Book III. 
Chap. vi. 

The world- By devious ^wajs, and through a tangle of forgotten 
of Bene- or but half-remembered names, we are come to a broad 
highway trodden by the feet of many reverent genera- 
tions and made illustrious by some of the best-known 
figures in the history of mediaeyal Christianity. Even 
in the annals of monasticism the saintly Severinus of 
Noricum, the studious Cassiodorus of Squillace, are but 
faintly remembered ; but every one who knows any- 
thing of the spirit of the Middle Ages is familiar with 
the name of Benedict of Nursia. His face and the 
faces of his sister Scholastica, and his pupils Maurus 
and Placidus, pourtrayed by some of the greatest 
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painters whom the world has known, look softly down book v. 

from the walls of endless Italian galleries. His great ^ ^ 

monastery on Mount Cassino was for centuries, scarcely 
less than Home and Jerusalem, the object of the 
reverent homage of the Christian world. More than 
either of those two historic cities did it enshrine a still 
existing ideal for the formation of what was deemed 
the highest type of human character. In the ninth 
century the great Emperor Charles ordered an enq^uiry 
to be made, as into a point requiring abstruse and 
careful research, ‘ Whether there were any monks any- 
where in his dominions who professed any other rule 
than the rule of Saint Benedict And so it continued 
to be, till in the thirteenth century those gi*eat twin 
brethren, Francis and Dominic, rose above the horizon, 
and the holiness of the reposeful Monk paled before 
the more enthusiastic holiness of the itinerant Friar. 

But during the intervening centuries, from the ninth 
to the thirteenth, all Western monks, from Poland to 
Portugal and from Cumberland to Calabria, looked 
wuth fond eyes of filial obedience and admiration to 
that Campanian hid on which their founder had fixed 
his home and of which a monastic Isaiah might have 
prophesied, ‘ From Cassino shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from the mountain of Benedict,’ 

The life of Saint Benedict was written in Latin by Pope 
Pope Gregory the Great, whose birth-year was perhaps 
the same as the death-year of the Saint. Such a book, ^nediL. 
the biography of the greatest Monk, written by the 
greatest Pope (himself also a Monk), obtained of course 
a wide and enduring popularity in the West ; and in 

‘ See Guizot’s History of Civilization in France : Lecture 15, 
ad fin. 
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BOOK V. order that the East might share the benefit, a later 

pop®> Zachainas, translated it into Greek. It is entitled 

‘The Life and Miracles of the Venerable Benedict, 
Founder and Abbot of the Monastery which is called 
(of) the Citadel of the Province of Campania^.’ As 
we might have expected from the title, supernatural 
events occupy a large place in the narrative, and we 
find ourselves at once confronted with one of those 
problems as to the growth of belief which so often 
perplex the historian of the Middle Ages. We have 
not here to deal with the mere romancing of some idle 
monk, manufacturing legends for the glory of his order 
about a saint who had been in his tomb for centuries. 
Pope Gregory was all but a contemporary of St. Bene- 
dict, and he professes to have derived his materials 
from four disciples and successors of the Saint, Con- 
stantine, Yalentinian, Simplicius, and Honoratus. In 
these circumstances the merely mythical factor seems 
to be excluded from consideration ; and there is some- 
thing in the noble character of Gregory and of the 
friends of Benedict which makes a historian unwilling 
to adopt, unless under absolute compulsion, the theory 
of a ‘pious fraud.’ Yet probably not even the most 
absolutely surrendered intellect in the Catholic Church 
accepts all the marvels here recorded as literally and 
exactly true. It is useless to attempt to rationalise 
them down into the ordinary occurrences of everyday 
life. Yet in recounting them one would not wish to 
seem either to sneer or to believe. Our best course 
doubtless is to give them in Pope Gregoiy’s own 

‘ Vita et Miracula venerabilis Benedicti eonditoris, vel Abbatis 
Monasterii, quod appellatur Arcis Provinoiae Campaniae.’ Tel is 
no doubt here equivalent to et, as so often in post-classical Latin. 
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words, studying them as phenomena of the age, and book v. 

remembering that whatever was the actual substratum 

of fact, natural or supernatural, this which we find 
here recorded was what one of the greatest minds of 
the sixth century, the architect of the mediaeval 
Papacy and the restorer of the Christianity of Britain, 
either himself believed or wished to see believed by his 
disciples. 

In the high Sabine uplands, nearly two thousand Benedict's 
feet above the sea-level, under the shadow of the place, 
soaring Monti Sibellini, which are among the highest 
peaks of the Apennine range, lies the little city of 
Norcia, known in Roman days as the municipium of 
Nursiab and familiar to diligent students of the 
Aeneid as ^frigida Nursia.’ A little stranded city, 
apparently, in its sequestered Apennine valley : its 
nearest point of contact with the world of politics and 
of war would be Spoleto, about twenty miles to the 
west of it on the great Flaminian Way, and Spoleto 
was eighty miles from Rome. Here then in ^ frigid C:r 480. 
Nursia,"* about four years after Odovacar made himself 
supreme in Italy, was born to a noble Roman a son 
who received the prophetic name of Benedict, ' the 
blessed one.’ He was sent as a boy to Rome to pursue Sent to 
his studies, and when there he probably saw the statues 
of Odovacar overthrown and the Forum placarded 
with the proclamations of the new ruler of Italy, 
Theodoric. But the young Nursian was thinking, not 
of the rise and fall of empires, but of the salvation of 

^ Has this name any connection with that of the Etruscan 
goddess Nursia, so w^ell known by Macaulay's lines — 

^ And hang round ITursia's altars 
The golden shields of Rome'? 
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his own soul. He was horrified by what he saw' of 
the wickedness of the great city; he feared that if he 
became imbued with w'hat there passed for wisdom he 
too should one day rush headlong into all its vices : he 
elected rather to be poor and ignorant, and decided on 
quitting Home and assuming the garb of a monk. He 
set out for ' the desert,' that is, for the wild, thinly- 
peopled country by the upper waters of the Anio, and 
(pathetic evidence of the still tender years of the fervid 
anchorite) the faithful nurse who had come with him 
to Rome insisted on following him to his retirement. 

Before they reached the actual mountain solitudes 
they came to the little town of Efide (the modern 
village of Affile), and there finding many devout men 
w'ho listened with sympathy to his sorrows and aspi- 
rations, he yielded to their advice and consented to 
take up his abode near them, in some chamber attached 
to the church of St. Peter h While he was dw'elling 
here the first exhibition of his miraculous powers made 
him famous through all the surrounding district and 
drove him into yet deeper solitude. His faithful nurse 
had borrow^ed from some neighbours a sieve to sift 
some corn with, and this sieve, made not of wood but 
earthenware ^ had been carelessly left on the table, by 
a fall from which it was broken in two. The nurse 
wept over the broken implement, and the youthful 
saint, taking the fragments from her hand and retiring 
for prayer, found when he rose from his knees the 

^ ^ Multisque lionestioribus viris caritate se illic detinentibus, in 
beati Petri eeclesia demorarentur.’ I presume that this means, as 
is stated above, some chamber under the same roof as the church. 

^ A sieve made of earthenware seems to us a very unhandy 
implement : but there seems to be no choice but thus to describe 
a ‘ capisterium ' which could be also spoken of as a ^ vas fractum.' 
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sieve so restored that no trace of the fracture could be book^v. 

discerned. So great was the admiration of the in- ^ 

habitants at this marvel that they hung up the miracu- 
lous sieve at the entrance of the church, and there it 
remained for many years, till it perished, like many 
more precious treasures, in the waves of the Lombard 
invasion h 

The fame of this miracle brought to Benedict more He witii- 
visitors and more of the praise of this world than he subiaeo 
could hear. His mind reverted to its original design, 
he determined to be absolutely unknown, and flying 
secretly from his nurse, he crossed the little ridge of 
hills which separates Afiile from Subiaco and from the 
deep wild gorge of the Anio. Subiaco the Sublacus 
or Sublaqueum of the Romans, derives its name from 
the lakes which had been formed there by Nero, whose 
stately villa was mirrored in those artificial waters. 

We have already had occasion to notice it in connection 
with the story of the Roman aqueducts. It was about 
three miles above the place where the turbid waters of 
the Anio Novus were diverted from the river-bed into 
the aqueduct which bore that name, and some twelve 
miles above the more serene and purer fountains of the 
Claudia and the Marcia. Situated about forty-four 
miles from Rome, in a precipitous and thickly-wooded 
valley, Sublaqueum was the sort of place which an 
artistic Emperor like Nero, who tried to make a solitude 

' I have said that I do not propose to rationalise about these 
miracles : hut it seems to me quite possible that here the preservar 
tion in the church porch of so humble a memorial of a great 
saint’s residence at Efide has itself, without bad faith anywhere, 
given rise to the story of the miracle. 

“ As Subiaco was only sJ miles from Affile, it is difficult to 
understand why St. Benedict was not followed by his friends. 
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even round his golden house in Rome, might naturally 
resort to in the First Century, even as Popes made it 
the scene of their villeggiatura in later centuries, and 
even as artists from all countries now throng to it to 
transfer to theii canvas the picturesque outlines of its 
rocks, its woods, and its castles. But during the con- 
vulsions of the Fifth Century, w’hen wealthy pleasure- 
lovers were few, it might easily sink into solitude and 
decay : and hence no doubt it was that when Benedict, 
somewhere about the year 495, sought its recesses, 
a few rough peasants and some scattered anchorites 
formed its whole population, and his retirement thither 
could be spoken of by his biographer as a retreat into 
the desert. 

Here he was met by a monk named Romanus, who, 
hearing of his desires after a solitary life, bestowed 
upon him the monastic habit and led him to a narrow 
cave at the foot of a hill, where the delicately nur- 
tured youth spent the next three years, hidden from 
the eyes of all men, and with the place of his retreat 
known only to the faithful Romanus. This only friend 
dwelt in a monastery not far off', on the table-land 
overlooking the river. With pious theft he abstracted 
a small portion from each monastic meal, and on stated 
days hastened with his store to the brow of the hill. 
As no path led down to the cave of the recluse, the 
basket of provisions was tied to the end of a long rope, 
to which a bell was also attached, and thus the slowly- 
lowered vessel by its tinkling sound called the Saint 
from prayer to food. ‘ But one day the Ancient 

^ ^ Under the rule of Theodahad’ or ‘Adeodatns/ say the 
varying MBS. of Gregory : but neither rule seentis to be known to 
ecclesiastical conamentators. 
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Enemy [the Devil], envying the charity of one brother book v. 
and the refreshment of the other, when he saw the rope 
lowered, threw a stone and broke the bell. Eomanus, 
however, still continued to minister to him at the 
stated hours.’ 

After a time, from some unexplained cause, the His wants 
ministrations of Romanus ceased h and the Saint, by a dis- 
insensible to the wants of the body, might easily have 
perished of hunger. But a certain Presbyter living 
a long way from Subiaco, having prepared for himself 
a hearty meal for the next day, the festival of Easter, 
saw the Lord in a night vision and heard Him say, 

‘ While thou art preparing for thyself these delicacies, 
a servant of mine in a cavern near Sublaqueum is 
tortured with hunger.’ The Presbyter rose at once 
and set off on that Easter morning with the provisions 
in his hand. Up hill and down dale he went, till at 
last, scrambling down the face of the precipice, he 
found the cave where dwelt the holy man. After they 
had prayed and talked together for some time the 
Presbyter said to the Hermit, ‘ Rise and let us eat : 
to-day is Easter-day.’ Benedict, who in his solitude 
and his perpetual fastings had long lost count of Lent 
and Easter-tide, said, ‘ An Easter-day to me truly, 
since I have been allowed to look upon thy face.’ The 
other answered, ‘ In very truth this is the Easter-day, 
the day of the Resurrection of the Lord, upon which it 
becomes thee not to keep fast. Eat then, for therefore 
am I sent, that we may share together the gifts of the 

^ St. Gregory’s words miglit suggest the idea that Eomanus 
died at this time : ‘ Cum vero jam omnipotens Deus et Eomanum 
vellet a labore quiescere, et Benedicti vitam in exemplum homini- 
bus demonstrare.’ But in the Life of St. Maurus by Taustus, 

Eomanus is represented as outliving Benedict. 

VOL. IV. E e 
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Lord Almighty.’ So they ate and drank together, and 
after long converse the Presbyter departed. 

It was soon after this that some shepherds of the 
neighbourhood discovered the cave, and found what 
they at first supposed to be a wild beast coiled up 
among the hushes. When they found that a man, 
and a holy man, was enveloped in that garment of 
skins, they listened eagerly to his preaching : and 
from this time forward he was never left in want 
of food, one or other of the shepherds bringing him 
such victuals as he needed, and receiving in return, 
from his lips, the message of eternal life. 

After the unnatural calm and utter absorption in 
the contemplation of heavenly things which had 
marked the Saint’s first sojourn in the cave, there 
came a, storm of terrible temptation. In those years 
of abstraction the dreamy child had grown into a man, 
with the hot blood of Italy in his veins ; and his 
imprisoned and hufieted manhood struggled hard for 
victory. Soft bird-like voices sounded in his ears, 
the form of a beautiful woman rose before his eyes, 
everything conspired to tempt him hack from that 
dreary solitude into the sweet world which he had 
quitted befoiu he knew of its delights. He had all 
but yielded to the temptation, he had all hut turned 
his back upon the desert, when a sudden thriU of 
emotion recalled him to his old resolve. Bent on 
punishing the rebellious body which had so nearly 
conquered the soul, he plunged naked into a dense 
thicket of thorns and nettles, and rolled himself in 
them till all his skin was torn and smarting. The 
pain of the body relieved the anguish of the soul, and, 
according to the lovely poetical fancy of after ages. 
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when seven centuries later his great imitator St. Francis book v. 
visited the spot, the thorns which had been the instru- — - — 1 
ment of St. Benedict’s penance were miraculously turned 
to roses b 

From a hint which the Saint himself has given us, Benedict’s 
we may infer that his own mature judgment con- judgment 
demned his early impetuosity in facing while yet a boy ing h“’ 
the hardships and temptations of an anchorite’s life in 
the wilderness. He says in the first chapter of his 
Rule, ‘ Hermits are ’ [by which he evidently means 
‘ should be ’] ‘ men who are not in the first fervour of 
their noviciate, but who having first learned by a long 
course of monastic discipline and by the assistance of 
many brethren how to fight against the Devil, after- 
wards step forth alone from the ranks of their brethren 
to engage him in single combat, God himself being 
their aid against the sins of the flesh and thoughts 
of evil 

The fame of the young Saint was now spread abroad Made 
throughout the valley, and the inmates of the convent the con- 
of Varia® (now Vicovaro), about twenty miles lower varfa. 
down the stream, having lost their abbot by death, 
besought Benedict to come and preside over them. 

Long he refused, feeling sure that his ways of thinking 
and acting would never agree with theirs. For these 
monks evidently belonged to that class which he in 
after days * described as ‘ the evil brood of the Sara- 

^ The descendants of which roses are still to be seen in the 
convent garden. 

^ This metaphor of warriors fighting single-handed in front of 
an army is well illustrated by the stories in Procopius of similar 
combats between Gothic and Eoman champions. 

® Gregory does not mention the name of the convent, but 
tradition identifies it with Yaria. ^ Eegula, cap i. 
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baitae.’ This name, of Egyptian origin, denoted those 
who had turned back ^ from the rigour of their 
monastic profession while still wearing the monastic 
garb. ‘Their law,’ as he said, ‘is the gratification 
of their own desires. Whatever they take a fancy to 
they call holy : the unlawful is that to which they 
feel no temptation 

These men, in a temporary fit of penitence and 
desire after better things, chose Benedict for their 
Abbot, and he at length yielded to their will. But 
soon the passion for reform died away. They found it 
intolerable to be reprimanded at each little deviation 
to the right hand or to the left from the path of 
ascetic virtue. Angry words were bandied about in 
whispers, as each accused the other of having coun- 
selled the mad design of making this austere recluse 
from the wilderness their Abbot. At length their 
discontent reached such a height that they resolved on 
poisoning him. When the cup containing the deadly 
draught was offered to the reclining Abbot ® he, 
according to monastic usage, made the sign of the cross 
in act of benediction. The moment that the holy sign 
was made, as if a stone had fallen from his hands, the 
cup was shivered to pieces and the wine was spilt on 
the ground. Perceiving at once the meaning of the 
miracle, Benedict arose and addressed the pallid monks 
with serene countenance ; ‘ Almighty God pity you, 
my brethren. Why have ye designed this wickedness 

’ ‘Sarabaitae id est renuitae qtii jiigum regularis digoiplinae 
renuunt’; Odo of Clugny, quoted in tbe Notes to the Eegula, 
p. 254 (ed. Migne) 

^ The same sentiment is expressed in two well-known lines of 
Hudibras. 

’ ‘ Eeeumbenti Patii : ’ probably reclining for his siesta. 
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against me ? Said I not unto you that my ways and book v 
yours could never agree ? Go and seek an Abbot 
after your own heart, for me ye shall see here no turns to 
more.’ And with that he arose and returned to the demTi" 
wilderness. 

But Benedict’s fame was now so far spread abroad He founds 
that it was impossible for him any longer to lead the terS^at 
life of an absolutely solitary recluse. During the first 
twenty years of the sixth century, men anxious to 
commence the monastic career under his training were 
flocking to him from all parts of Italy. So numerous 
were these that he established no fewer than twelve 
monasteries in the neighbourhood of Subiaco ; to each 
of which he assigned a superior, chosen from among 
his intimate friends. While probably exercising a 
general superintendence over all these religious houses, 
he himself dwelt with a few of his friends in a small 
house reared above his cave, the predecessor of the 
present Convento del Sacro Speco at Subiaco h 

Now too the nobles of Borne began to bring himst.Maurus 
their sons for education, and for dedication, if they piaeidus. 
should still after needful probation desire it, to the 
untroubled life of a coenobite. The most celebrated 
among these noble novices were Maurus and Piaeidus, 
sons of Aequitius and the Patrician Tertullus. They 523. 
came about the year 523, Piaeidus a mere child, 

Maurus a bright, earnest lad, already able to enter 
into some of the thoughts of his revered master and 
to be the instrument of his rule over the brethren. 

In the splendid series of frescoes by Signorelli and 

‘ I have ventured here to give a slight conjectural expansion to 
the words of Gregory, which do not very clearly indicate wJiere 
Benedict and his intimate friends dwelt. 
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BOOKV. Sodoma which line the cloisters of the great Bene- 
dictine monastery of Monte Oliveto h none is more 
interesting than that which depicts the arrival of 
young Maurus and Placidus, brought by their fathers, 
richly dressed and with a long train of horses and 
servants and all the state of a Eoman noble as 
imagined by a mediaeval painter. Almost pathetic are 
the immediately following pictures, in which the little 
heads are already marked with the tonsure and the 
youthful faces already wear an aspect of too reposeful, 
unboyish holiness 

Miracle of One of the most noteworthy and perplexing miracles 

of PiaS^^^ of the Saint is connected with these, his young dis- 
ciples. One day the little Placidus having gone to 
draw water from the neighbouring lake, stooping too 
far forward fell in and was swept by the swift current 
far from the shore. Benedict, who was praying in 
his cell, suddenly called out, ‘ Brother Maurus ! run ! 
That child has fallen into the water and is being 
carried away by the stream.’ Maurus asked and 
received a hurried blessing, hastened to the margin 
of the lake, ran over its surface with rapid course, 
not perceiving that he trod on water, pulled his 
companion up by the hair, and hastily returned. 
When he had reached the shore he looked back 
over the lake and then saw for the first time, with 
trembling, what he had done. He returned and 
related the event to Benedict. ‘ It is a miracle,’ said 

^ About fifteen miles S.E. of Siena. 

® The name of Maurus — who was the great missionary of 
Benedictinism in Trance — is borne by the great ducal house of 
Seymour (= St. Maur), while Benedict is of course represented by 
the Bennet (Lord Arlington) of the Cabal ministry of Charles 11 
and the numerous Bonnets and Bennetts of England and America. 
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he, ‘granted to thee as a reward of thy prompt eookv. 

obedience.’ ‘Not so,’ said the youth, ‘it is a miracle ^ — i- 

wrought by thy prayers.’ The friendly controversy 
was settled by the testimony of the rescued Placidus, 
who declared that when he was being drawn out of 
the water he saw the hood of Benedict waving above 
him, and felt that it was by Benedict’s arm that he 
was delivered. 

The rivalry between the monks and the parish Maohma- 
priests, between the regular and the secular clergy, the priest 
as they were afterwards called, which was to reappear 
in so many forms in after ages, already began to 
show itself. Florentius, the priest of a neighbouring 
church h filled with jealousy at the increasing fame 
and influence of the Saint, endeavoured by slander 
and misrepresentation to draw away his disciples from 
following him. As years went on and still the fame of 
Benedict increased, while Florentius remained obscure, 
the character of the priest underwent an evil change, 
and from slanderous words he proceeded to murderous 
deeds. He sent, according to a not uncommon 
custom, a piece of bread to Benedict as a token of 
brotherhoods The morsel was, however, a poisoned 
one, or at least the Saint believed it to be so, though, 
as he commanded a crow which was accustomed to 
feed out of his hand to bear it away into a desert 
place and there deposit it where it could be found 

‘ ‘ Grandfather of this Florentius, who is our sub-deacon,’ says 
Gregory, in one of those little touches which give vividness and 
an impression of truthfulness to his narrative. 

“ ‘ Quasi pro benedictione ’ Benedictio has a technical meaning 
which I have tried to render above. In cap. xxxi, where the 
Goth Zalla is brought into the monastery ‘ ut benedictionem ac- 
ciperet,’ the Greek version has on-cos /j^erakd^r] 
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of no man, it is difficult to see what evidence existed 
of the wicked designs of Florentius. The next step 
taken by the priest, who sent seven women of evil life 
to the monks’ cells, was so outrageous and threatened 
such ruin to the community if this was to be the 
permitted manner of warfare, that Benedict resolved 
to withdraw from the conflict, and, leaving his twelve 
monasteries under the rule of their respective heads, 
sought a new home for himself and his chosen friends 
fifty miles to the southward, in the countries watered 
by the Liris. We may fairly conjecture that the 
enmity of Florentius was not the sole cause that urged 
him to this migration. His was one of those characters 
which require solitude, leisure, liberty, in order to 
attain their true development. At Subiaco he found 
himself no longer a recluse, but the centre of a great 
system of administration, his name a battle-cry, him- 
self the leader of a party. Leaving those to strive 
and conquer who would, he bowed his head to the 
storm and again sought the freedom of the desert. 
Scarcely, however, had he started on his southward 
journey when a messenger from the faithful Maurus 
reached him with the tidings of the death of his 
enemy. The balcony on which Florentius was 
standing, to watch and to gloat over the departure 
of his foe, had given way, and the wicked priest 
had been killed by his fall. Benedict burst into 
loud lamentations over his death, inflicted penance 
on the messenger, who seemed to exult in the tidings 
which he bore, and continued his journey towards the 
Campanian lands. Evidently the enmity of Florentius, 
though it might be one cause, was not the sole cause 
of the great migi-ation. 
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The new home of the Father of Monks was erected book v. 
upon a promontory of high table-land, just upon the — - — 1- 
confines of Latium and Campania, which then over-ca^ino. 
looked the Via Latina, as it now overlooks the modern 
railway between Rome and Naples, from a point 
a little nearer to the latter city than to the former. 

Here, ‘round the Citadel of Campania,’ grew the 
shady groves in which, two hundred years after Con- 
stantine, a rustic multitude, stUl, after the manner 
of their forefathers, offered their pagan sacrifices to 
the statue of Apollo. At the command of Benedict the 
statue was ground to powder, the woods were cut 
down, and where the altar of the far-darting god 
had stood, there rose, amid much opposition from 
unseen and hellish foes, two chapels to St. Martin 
and St. John, and, hard by, the new dwelling of 
the Coenobites. It was a memorable event in the 
history of the valley of the Liris, which turned the 
obscure Castrum Casimim into the world-renowned, 
the thought-moulding, the venerated monastery of 
Monte Cassino h 

The migration from the Anio to the Liris occurred life at 
about 528, and fifteen years were passed by the Saint cassiL, 
in his new ‘ citadel ’-home. The record of these years, 
as of those passed at Suhiaco, is chiefly a record of 
miracles. Some of the chief characteristics of this 
miraculous history may be here briefly touched upon. 

' Here is St. Gregory’s own description of the place which was 
so dear to him : ‘ Castrum namque quod Casinum dicitur in excelsi 
montis latere situm est, qui videlicet mons distenso sinu hoc idem 
Castrum recipit, sed per tria milha in altum se suhrigens, velut 
ad aera cacumen tendit : ubi vetustissimum fanum fuit, in quo 
ex antiquorum more gentilium, a stulto rusticorum populo, Apollo 
colebatur.’ 
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Least interesting to us, because most obviously 
artificial in tbeir character, are those wonders recorded 
of the Saint in which there is an obvious desire to 
emulate the miraculous deeds of Elijah and Elisha. 
When Benedict goes forth into the fields with his 
disciples to work, and by his prayers restores the dead 
son of a peasant to life ^ ; when he heals a leper ^ ; 
when a miraculous supply of oil hubbies up in the cask 
and runs over on the convent floor®; when he provides 
the monks of Subiaco with an easily-accessible spring 
of sweet water*, we feel that, whether to the Saint 
himself or to his biographers, the idea of these super- 
natural occurrences was suggested by what they had 
read in the Books of Kmgs. 

Childish as some of them may seem to us, there 
is a greater psychological interest in those stories 
which describe the Saint as struggling for victory 
against the wiles and stratagems of the Devil. The 
Power of Evil is almost uniformly spoken of by 
Gregory as ‘the Ancient Enemy’ (antiquus hostis), 
and the minute acquaintance which is shown with 
his works and ways, the comparative ease with which 
his plots are foiled and himself brought to confusion, 
remind us rather of the way in which a hostile 
politician is spoken of by the admirers of his rival 
than of the dark and trembling hints dropped in 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures concerning the 
mysterious Being who for ever sets his will against 
the will of the Most High. When the monastery 

^ Cap, xxxii. Comp, i Kings xvii and 2 Kings iv. 

Cap. xxvi Comp. 2 Kings v, 

® Cap. xxix. Comp, i Kings xvii and 2 Kings iv. 

^ Cap. V. Comp. 2 Kings ii, 19-22, 
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was being built at Cassino bard by the old idolatrous 
grove, the ‘ antiquus bostis ’ continually appeared 
to the fathers in their dreams ; he filled the air 
with his lamentations ; he once stood in bodily 
presence before the Saint, with flaming eyes, calling 
‘ Benedict ! Benedict ! ’ and when he refused to 
answer, cried out ‘ Maledict ! not Benedict ! what hast 
thou to do with me ? Why wilt thou thus persecute 
me ? ’ A stone which the builders wished to raise to 
its place in the new building was made immovable 
to all their eflbrts by reason of the Ancient Enemy 
sitting upon it, till Benedict by his prayers caused him 
to depart. The kitchen of the monastery appeared to 
the brethren to be on fire, and the work of building 
was interrupted by their causeless panic, till again by 
the prayers of the Saint their eyes were opened, and 
they saw that the imagined fire was no fire at all, but 
only a figment of the Ancient Enemy. At one time 
the Enemy appeared in the strange guise of a 
veterinary surgeon^, and, visiting one of the monks 
who was drawing water, afflicted him with some 
strange disorder of a hysterical kind, which was cured 
by a sharp buffet from the hand of Benedict. At 
another time a monk was afflicted with an unaccount- 
able love of roving, which always led him to go forth 
from the monastery just when the brethren were 
engaged in prayer. Admonitions from his own abbot 
(for he was not under the immediate supervision of 
Benedict) were in vain. The Saint, being sent for 
to heal him, cleai’ly perceived a little black boy 
tugging at the fringe of the monk’s habit, and thus 

^ ‘ Ei antiquus hostis in Mulo-medici specie obviam factus est, 
comu et tripedicam ferens ’ (cap. xxx). 
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coaxing him to leave the chapel. The Saint saw it, 
and on the following day his friend Maurus also saw 
it ; but to the eyes of Pompeianus, abbot of the 
monastery, the black imp remained invisible. Sharp 
strokes of the rod corrected the wairdering spirit 
of the monk, who thenceforward sat quietly in the 
chapel to the end of the service. 

We are here, manifestly, in presence of the Mediaeval 
figure of the Devil. This is the being who, according 
to the belief of the Middle Ages, furnished the design 
for the Bridge of St. Gotthard and for the Cathedral 
of Cologne ; the being who is always on the point of 
outwitting, but is generally in the end outwitted by, 
the sons of men ; the being at whom Luther, monk in 
heart if reformer in brain, threw his inkstand when he 
sat in the little chamber at the Wart burg. Are we 
not justified in saying that this conception of the 
character of man’s unseen Foe has more than an acci- 
dental connection with the monastic system with whose 
birth it is contemporaneous? Assuredly those pro- 
tracted fasts, those long and lonely vigils of anchorite 
and coenobite, had something to do with bringing the 
Devil of the Middle Ages into the field of human 
imaginings. 

Some of the stories recounted of the Saint bring 
vividly before us the social conditions of the age in 
which he lived, conditions of which probably no one 
had a wider or more accurate knowledge than the 
Superior of a great Monastery. Into that safe fold 
came men from all ranks and all stations in life, the lofby 
and the lowly, some seeking shelter, some solace, some 
rest from the hopeless distractions of a turbulent age ; 
and the spiritual father was hound to listen to the 
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tale of each, to sympathise with the sorrows of all. book v. 
St. Benedict himself in his rule^, while insisting on the 
duty of the abbot’s avoiding all respect of persons, 
hints at the difficulty of its fulfilment. ‘ Let good 
deeds and obedience be the only means of obtaining 
the abbot’s favour. Let not the free-born man be 
preferred to him who was a slave before he entered the 
convent, unless there be some other reason for the 
preference^.’ Distinguished merit may lead to pro- 
motion out of the order of seniority, ‘ but if otherwise, 
let each keep his proper place [in that order], since, 
whether slaves or free, we are all one in Christ, and, 
under the same Lord, wear all of us the same badge of 
service.’ 

In St. Benedict’s case, Goth ® and Roman, peasant Eiendmg 
and noble, the son of the tax-ridden Curialis ^ and the aiififys and 
son of the lordly Defensor were all subject to histhemoL 
equal sway. Near to his monastery, and in some 
measure subject to his oversight, dwelt two noble 

^ Cap. ii : ^ Qualis debeat esse Abbas.’ 

^ ^ Non ab eo persona in monasterio discernatnr. ... Non prae, 
ponatnr ingenuus ex servitio convertenti, nisi alia rationabilis 
eansa existat.’ 

® Cap. yi : ^ Gothus quidam pauper spiritu ad conversionem 
venit.’ This Gotli, when cutting down some briars near the edge 
of the lake, let the iron of his reaping-hook fall into the water. 

The Saint sent the handle after the hook and the iron rose from 
the depths of the lake to join the wood. The Goth received his 
sickle again and was comforted. 

It was ‘ cujusdam curialis filius ’ who was injured by the fall 
of a wall, overturned by the Ancient Enemy, when the convent 
of Cassino was building, and who, being laid on the mat on 
which the Saint was wont to pray, was healed by his intercessions ; 
cap. xi. 

® For the condition of the Curialis see vol. ii. 576-596 ; for 
Defensor j vol. i. 625-628. 
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ladies who had vowed themselves to a life of holiness \ 
A monk, of lower social condition, who performed 
menial offices for these ladies, was often vexed by the 
sharp words which they used towards him, mindful 
rather of the past difference in their positions, than of 
their present equality in Christ. On hearing the good 
man’s complaints St. Benedict visited the ladies, and 
told them that if they did not keep their tongues in 
better subjection he should be compelled to excom- 
municate them. Peevish and froward, however, and 
probably suffering in health by reason of the change 
from a palace to a cell, the noble ladies abated none of 
their scolding words. In no long time they both died, 
and were buried within the precincts of the church. 
Then a strange sight was seen by their nurse, when 
she attended, according to custom, to bring an oblation 
for her dead, mistresses, at the solemnisation of the 
mass. When the Deacon called out ‘ Let all who do 
not communicate depart,’ two dim figures were seen to 
rise out of the floor and steal away from the sacred 
building. Seeing this happen more than once, and 
remembering the threatened excommunication of the 
Saint, which evidently had power beyond the limits of 
this life, the faithful nurse sought the cell of Benedict 
and told him the marvellous tale. He gave her an 
oblation from his own hand to offer on their behalf, in 
proof that he no longer excommunicated them. The 
oblation was duly made, and thereafter the souls of 
the harassed harassers had peace 

Once, at evening, the venerable Father was sitting 

* ‘ Sanctimoniales foeminae ’ is the term usually employed by 
Gregory for nuns. 

“ Cap. xxiii. 
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at table, partaking of the bread and cooked vegetables book v. 

which formed his frugal repast. Opposite him, accord- — ^ 

ing to the rule of the monastery, stood a young monk, onhe°*^ 
holding the lamp and ready to do the Abbot’s bidding. 

It chanced that he who upon this evening performed 
this lowly duty was a young noble, son of one of 
the Imperial Defensors, whose father therefore was one 
of the most important personages in the state. Sud- 
denly the thought flashed through his mind, ‘ Who is 
this man who sits here eating his evening meal, upon 
whom I am waiting like a slave, holding the lamp, 
handing him the dishes ? And what am I, I the 
Defensor’s son, that I should condescend to such 
drudgery?’ Not a word did the young noble utter, 
but the Saint, who read his proud thoughts, said sud- 
denly, with voice of stern rebuke, ‘ Seal up thy 
heart, my brother. What is that which thou art 
saying ? Seal up thy heart.’ He called in the other 
brethren, bade the young man hand the lamp to them 
and retire for an hour of silent meditation. The 
monks afterwards asked the culprit what he had done 
to awaken such wrath in the Saint’s mind. He told 
them, not what he had done, but what he had thought ; 
and they all recognised that nothing could escape 
the venerable Benedict, in whose ear men’s thoughts 
sounded like spoken words b 

Whatsoever among the miracles attributed to the Benedict’ 
founder of Cassino we may feel bound to reject, we of read- 
can hardly refuse to him an extraordinary, perhaps a thoughts 
supernatural power of reading the human heart. The ° ° 
story just told is one of the most striking instances 
of this power. Other cases are recorded, as when he 

' Cap. XX. 
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rebuked some monks who, contrary to the rule, had 
partaken of refreshment in a religious woman’s house, 
outside of the monastery i, — when he reminded another 
monk of an ofiPence which he had himself forgotten, the 
acceptance of some handkerchiefs from the inmates of 
a nunnery to whom he had been sent to preach — or 
when he detected the dishonesty of a young monk 
who, when entrusted with two bottles of wine for the 
use of the monastery, had delivered one only 

This power of penetrating the secret thoughts of 
those who came into his presence was remarkably 
exemplified in St. Benedict’s interview with Totila ; an 
interview which took place, probably, in the year 542, 
when the Gothic King was on his march to the siege 
of Naples. Pope Gregory, as the champion of ortho- 
doxy and of the Roman nationality, naturally repre- 
sents the Arian and barbarian King somewhat less 
favourably than he deserves. Still, even in the Papal 
narrative (which it will be well to give in a literal 
translation), something of the nobleness of Totila’s 
character may be discerned. 

‘ Chapter xiv. How the feigning of King Totila was 
discovered. 

‘ In the times of the Goths, TotUa their King having 
heard that the holy man possessed the spirit of pro- 
phecy, and being on his way to the monastery halted 

' Cap. xii (and cap. xiii). ^ Cap. xix. 

® Cap. xviu. In this case the Saint received one bottle with 
thanks, and said to the departing messenger : ‘ Take care, my 
son, that thou dost not drink of that other bottle which thou 
hast hidden, but incline it carefully and see what is therein.’ 
The youth, when he had left St Benedict’s presence, uncorked 
the bottle, held it up gently, and behold ! a serpent crept out 
of it. 
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at some distance and sent word that he would come to book v. 
him. Having sent this message, as he was a man of 
unbelieving mind, he determined to tiy whether the 
man of God really possessed the prophetic spirit. 

There was a certain sword-bearer of his, named Riggo, 
to whom he lent his [purple] buskins and ordered him 
to put on the royal robes and to go, personating him, 
to the man of God. To aid the deception he also sent 
three counts, who before all others were wont to attend 
upon his person, namely Vuld [or Vultheric], Ruder ic, 
and Blidi These were to keep close by the side of 
Riggo, to whom he assigned other guards and other 
marks of honour, with the intention that by these and 
by the purple raiment he might be taken for the King. 

When this same Riggo, thus arrayed and thus accom- 
panied, had entered the monastery, the man of God was 
sitting afar off. But seeing him coming, as soon as his 
voice could be heard he cried out, saying, “Put off, my 
son, put off that which thou wearest ; it is not thine.” 
Thereat Riggo fell straightway to the earth, struck 
with terror because he had presumed to mock so great 
a man ; and all who had come with him to the man of 
God grovelled on the ground. Then arising, they did 
not dare to approach, but hurrying back to their King 
told him how speedily they had been detected.’ 

‘ Chapter xv. Of the Prophecy which was made 
concerning the same King. 

‘ Then, in his own person, the same Totila approached 
the man of God, but when he saw him sitting afar off 

^ Euderic and Blidi are probably the same persons as the 
Eoderic and Bleda who, sis Procopius tells us, were sent to besiege 
Florence (p. 396 n. 2). This is an interesting coincidence, as we 
have no reason to suppose that Gregory I, unacquainted as he was 
with Greek, knew what had been written by Procopius. 

VOL. IV. F f 
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he did not dare to come close, but cast himself upon 
the ground. Then, when the man of God had twice or 
thrice said to him, “ Rise,” hut still he did not dare to 
raise himself from the earth, Benedict the servant of 
Jesus Christ condescended himself to approach the 
prostrate King and cause him to arise. He rebuked 
him for his past deeds, and in few words told him all 
that should come to pass, saying, 

“Much evil hast thou done, 

Much evil art thou doing. 

Now at length cease from sin. 

Thou shalt enter Eome : 

Thou shalt cross the sea. 

Nine years shalt thou reign. 

In the tenth shalt thou die.” 

When he had heard these words, the King, vehe- 
mently terrified, asked for his prayers and withdrew ; 
and from that time forward he was less cruel than 
aforetime. Not long afterwards he entered Rome, and 
crossed to Sicily. But in the tenth year of his reign, 
by the judgment of Almighty God, he lost his kingdom 
with his life. 

‘ Moreover, the priest of the church of Canusium was 
sent to visit the same servant of God, by whom, for 
his meritorious life, he was held in great affection. 
And once when they were talking together concerning 
the entry of King Totila and the destruction of the 
city of Rome, the priest said, “ By this King that city 
will be destroyed so that it shall be no more inhabited.” 
To whom the man of God made answer, “ Rome shall 
not be exterminated by the barbarians b but, wearied 
with tempests, lightnings, whirlwinds, and earthquakes, 


^ ‘ A gentibus non exterminabitur.’ 
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it shall consume away in itself*.” The mysteries of bookv. 

which prophecy are now made clearer than the day 

light to us, who see in this city walls shattered, 
houses thrown down, churches destroyed by the 
whirlwind, and the great edifices of the city loosened 
by long old age falling around us in abounding ruin.’ 

So far Pope Gregory. 

These two scenes, the unmasking of the false King 
and the prediction of the future fortunes of the true 
one, are vividly pourtrayed, not only by Signorelli at 
Monte Oliveto, hut also by Spinello Aretino on the 
walls of the large square sacristy at San Miniato. 
Especially well rendered is the dismay of the detected 
impostor. Riggo’s knees are loosened with terror, and 
he turns sick with fear as he meets the stern mildness 
of Benedict’s gaze and hears that voice of command, 

‘ My son, put off, put off that which thou wearest, for 
it is not thine.’ 

Within a year, probably, from the interview with 543. 
Totila, St. Benedict was dead The little that has 
got to be told about him is a history of farewells. 

First came the death of his sister Scholastica. She Death of 
had been from infancy dedicated to the service of God, tioa, sister 
and had apparently inhabited a cell not far from his 
monastery, first at Subiaco and then at Monte Cassino®. 

* ‘Mareeseet in semetipsa.’ 

^ There is a long controversy as to the year of the Saint’s death, 
into which it is not necessary here to enter. Possibly he may 
have lived for some years after 543. 

® The convent now called after St. Scholastica at Subiaco is near 
the site of Nero’s Villa and about a mile from the Convento del 
Sacra Spcco. Her abode in Campania is said to have been the 
convent of Plumbariola, about a mile and a half distant from 
Monte Cassino. 
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in her cell, which, though of course outside the gates 
of the monastery, was within the limits of the modest 
monastic estate. When the time for the last yearly 
visit was come, Benedict with a little knot of his dis- 
ciples went down to his sister’s cell and spent the 
whole day in religious conversation and in singing with 
her the praises of the Most High. The evening was 
come ; they were seated at supper ; it was time for 
Benedict to depart, but still the stream of conversa- 
tion, which perhaps deviated sometimes from the near 
joys of heaven to the far distant past of their common 
infancy in upland Nursia, seemed unexhausted. Scho- 
lastica pi'essed her brother to stay that they might on 
the morrow resume their celestial converse. ‘ What 
dost thou ask me, my sister 1 ’ said he ; ‘ I can by no 
means pass the night outside of my cell.’ At this 
time the evening sky was bright and clear, and not 
a cloud was visible. Scholastica clasped her hands 
tightly together and bowed her head in silent prayer. 
After a time she looked up again. The lightning was 
flashing, the thunder was pealing, and such torrents of 
rain were descending, that neither Benedict nor his 
companions could stir across the threshold of the cell. 

‘ Almighty God have pity on thee ! ’ said Benedict. 

‘ What is this that thou hast done ? ’ ‘ My brother,’ 

she answered, ‘I asked thee and thou wouldest not 
hear. Then I asked my Lord, and he heard me. Now 
depart if thou canst : leave me alone and return to thy 
monastery.’ Benedict recognised and bowed to the 
divine answer to prayer. He passed the night in his 
sister’s cell, and they cheered one another with alter- 
nate speech upon the joys of the spiritual life. In the 
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morning he departed to his own cell, and three days book v. 
after, when he was standing therein, lifting up his ~ J — 1 
eyes he saw a white dove rising into the sky. Then 
he knew that his sister Scholastica was dead, and sent 
some of the brotherhood to bring her body and lay it 
in the prepared sepulchre, where it should wait a little 
season for his own ^ 

It w^as not long, apparently, after this event that The 
the Saint received a visit from his dear friend Servan- 
dus, the head of a neighbouring monastery founded by §e?manL 
Liberius the Patrician, probably the same with whom 
we have already made acquaintance as the faithful 
servant of Odovacar and Theodoric^. After spending 
the evening in that kind of conversation which was the 
highest mental enjoyment of these venerable men, they 
retired to rest, Benedict in the topmost chamber of a 
tall tower overlooking all the buildings and courtyards 
of the monastery, his guest in a lower story of the 
same tower, the disciples of both below. Benedict rose, 
while all others still slept, before the appointed hour 
of vigils (two o’clock in the morning). While he stood 
at his window and looked south-eastwards over the 
Campanian plain, suddenly the darkness of the night 
was scattered ; a radiance as of the sun filled the deep 
Italian sky, and under that strangely flashing light it 
seemed to him that the world was made visible as it 

^ That Schola&tica’s death happened only a short time before 
her brother’s is not expressly stated, but the whole course of the 
narrative implies it. Apparently the loth Februaiy is fixed for 
the former event, and 21st March for the latter, by ecclesiastical 
writers. 

^ But possibly the later Liberius, who was sent by Theodahad 
as ambassador to Constantinople in 535, and who held an Imperial 
command in the later years of the Gothic war. 
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was to Christ upon the Specular Mount, all illumined 
by one ray only from the sun h While he was still 
fixing his earnest gaze on that heavenly radiance, 
behold a sphere of fii'e, in which he saw the soul of his 
friend Germanus, Bishop of Capua, being borne by 
angels to heaven. Thrice with a loud voice he called 
on Servandus, sleeping below, to arise and see the 
marvel : but when Servandus stood beside his friend 
at the window, the fiery sphere had vanished, the 
vision of the world was ended, and only 

^ The few last rays of tliat far-scattered light ' 
were yet discernible. St. Benedict sent a brother at 
once to Capua to enquire as to the welfare of the 
Bishop, and learned that on that same night, at the 
very moment of the heavenly vision, Germanus had 
given up the ghost. 

And now did Benedict’s discourse often turn upon 
his ow'n approaching end, telling those about him 
under the seal of confidence when it should be, and 
sending word to his absent disciples by what signs 
they should be made certain of his decease. Six days 
before his death he ordered his grave to be dug. 
After this he was seized with a sharp attack of fever, 
which grew daily more severe. On the sixth day he 
bade his disciples carry him into the oratory, fortified 
himself for death by receiving the body and blood of 

' ‘ Mira autem res valde in hae speculatione secuta est : quia, 
sicut post ipse narravit, omnis etiam mundus yelut sub uno solis 
radio collectus ante oculos ejus adductus est.’ The ^ sub uno solis 
radio ’ is much insisted on by Gregory bimself and by bis com- 
mentators: but it does not seem to add great vividness to tbe 
picture. The words ^ showed unto him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time/ impress the imagination more 
forcibly. 
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the Lord, and then, leaning his weak limbs upon the bookv. 

arms of his disciples, he stood with his hands upraised ^ 

to heaven, and thus passed away in the act and atti- 
tude of prayer 

That same day two of his disciples, one in his ceil visions 
at Monte Cassino and another in a distant monastery, heavenly 
saw the same vision. To each it seemed that a path- 
way strewn with bright robes and gleaming with 
innumerable fires stretched eastwards from Benedict’s 
cell and upwards into the depth of heaven Above 
stood a man of venerable aspect and radiant coun- 
tenance, who asked them if they knew what that 
pathway was which they beheld. They answered, 

‘No ; ’ and he replied, ‘This is the path by which Bene- 
dict, beloved of God, hath ascended up to heaven.’ 

He was buried side by side with his sister in the Burui. 
place where he had overthrown the altar of Apollo, and 
within the walls of the new oratory of St. John. 

^ In tliis passage, as in all •wliicli deal witli religions ideas, I have 
endeavoured to keep as close as possible to the words of the 
original : ^ Exitum suum Dominiei corporis et sanguinis percep- 
tione munivit, atque inter discipulorum manus imbecillia membra 
sustentans erectis in caelum manibus stetit et ultimum spiritum 
inter verba orationis efdavit/ 

^ ^ Viderunt namque quia strata palliis, atque innumeris eorusca 
lampadibus via, recto Orientis tramite, ab ejus eella in caelum 
usque tendebatur.’ Compare the well known verse in Tennyson's 
^ St, Agnes’ Eve ’ : — 

^He lifts me to the golden doors, 

The flashes come and go, 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And strows her lights below ; 

And deepens on and up ! the gates 
Eoll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits 
To make me pure of sin/ 
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Returning now to the line of thought indicated at 
the beginning of this chapter, if we ask why has the 
fame of St. Benedict so entirely eclipsed that of all 
other Western monks, the answer is undoubtedly fur- 
nished to us by the one literary product of his life, his 
Regula. This Rule, extending only to seventy-three 
short chapters (many of them very short), and not pro- 
bably designed by its author for use much beyond the 
bounds of the communities under his own immediate 
supervision, proved to be the thing which the world of 
religious and thoughtful men was then longing for, 
a complete code of monastic duty. Thus by a strange 
parallelism, almost in the very year when the great 
Emperor Justinian was codifying the results of seven 
centuries of Roman secular legislation for the benefit 
of the judges and the statesmen of the new Europe, 
St. Benedict on his lonely mountain-top was uncon- 
sciously composing his code for the regulation of the 
daily life of the great civUisers of Europe for seven 
centuries to come. The chief principles of that code 
were labour, obedience, and a regulated fervour of de- 
votion to the Most High. The life prescribed therein, 
which seems to us so austere, so awfully remote fi’om 
the common needs and the common pleasures of 
humanity, seemed to him, and was in reality, gentle 
and easy when compared with the anchorite’s wild 
endeavours after an impossible holiness, endeavours 
which had often culminated in absolute madness. 


or broken down into mere worldliness and despair of 
all good. It is therefore in no spirit of affectation 
that Benedict in his Preface to the Rules uses these 
remarkable words; ‘We must therefore establish 
a school of service to our Lord, in which institution we 
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trust that nothing rough and nothing grievous will be book y 
found to have been ordained by us b’ 

It is, however, the man himself rather than the vast 
system almost unconsciously founded by him that it 
has seemed necessary at this point to bring before the 
mind of the reader. St. Benedict died only ten years 
before the extreme limit of time reached by this volume. 

Later on, when we have to deal with the history of 
the Lombard domination in Italy, our attention will 
be attracted to the further fortunes of Monte Cassino, 
ruined, restored, endowed with vast wealth, all by the 
same Lombard conquerors. For the present we leave 
the followers of the Saint engaged in their holy and 
useful labours, praying, digging, transcribing ‘ The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.’ The scriptorium of the Benedictine monastery 
wiU multiply copies not only of missals and theological 
treatises, but of the poems and histories of antiquity. 
Whatever may have been the religious value or the 
religious dangers of the monastic life, the historian at 
least is bound to express his gratitude to these men, 
without whose life-long toil the great deeds and 
thoughts of Greece and Rome might have been as 
completely lost to us as the wars of the buried Lake- 
dwellers or the thoughts of Palaeolithic Man. To take 
an illustration from St. Benedict’s own beloved Subiaco, 
the work of his disciples has been like one of the great 
aqueducts of the valley of the Anio, — sometimes carried 

' ‘ Constituenda egt ergo a nobis dominici schola servitii, in 
qua institutione nihil asperum, nihilque grave nos constituros 
speramus.’ 

“ The work of transcription began as soon as the influence of 
Cassiodorus had made itself felt. 
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BOOKY. underground for centuries through the obscurity of 

L unremembered existences, sometimes emerging to the 

daylight and borne high upon the arcade of noble lives, 
but equally through all its course bearing the precious 
stream of ancient thought from the far-off hills of 
time into the humming and crowded cities of modern 
civilisation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BETUEK OF BELISABIUS. 


Authority. 

Sources : — 

For the private life of Belisarius, the Aneedota or Historia BOOK^V. 
Arcana of Procopius, cap. iv fpp. 30-36). As before said, this 
book, though almost certainly a genuine work of Procopius, must 
be used with caution on account of the tone of rancorous hostility 
to Antonina and Theodora and their husbands, which pervades 
the whole of it. 

For the plague at Constantinople (542), the De Bello Persico 
of the same author, ii. 22-23 (pp. 249-259). 

At the point where we left the narrative of the 
fight for the possession of Italy the struggle had been 
proceeding for nine years. We had reached the spring 
months of 544. Totila, in the two years and a-half of 
his kingship, had beaten the Imperial generals in two 
pitched battles by land, and in one engagement by sea 
had opened to himself the Flaminian Way by the 
capture of Petra Pertusa, could march freely from 
one end of Italy to the other, had taken Naples and 
Benevento, and was threatening the southern port of 
Otranto. The Roman generals, without concert or 
courage or care for their master’s interests, were shut 
up in Rome, in Ravenna, in Spoleto, and a few other 
still untaken strongholds, more intent on plundering 
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the -wretched Italians than on defending the Imperial 
cause. 

At this point of the struggle the Emperor, with 
a heavy heart, recog-nised the truth of what all his 
subjects had doubtless for many months been saying, 
that the only hope of saving any part of his Italian 
conquests lay in employing the man who had first 
effected them. Belisarius, now no longer Master of 
the Soldiery, but only Count of the Sacred Stable, was 
to be relieved from the comparatively useless work of 
superintending the Imperial stud and sent to reconquer 
Italy. 

But the Belisarius who came back to the peninsula 
in 544 to measure swords with Totila was a different 
man from the triumphant and popular hero who had 
sailed away from Ravenna in the spring of the year 
540. First came the certainty of Antonina’s unfaith- 
fulness, the attempt to punish her, the sacrifice of his 
brave helper Photius, the unworthy and hollow show- 
of reconciliation forced upon him by the imperious 
Theodora ; a reconciliation which left husband and 
wife still strangers to one another, rival and hostile 
powers though dwelling in the same palace. These 
events, the bitter fruit of the year 541, had already 
aged and saddened Belisarius. Then in the year 542 
he lost even the semblance of his master’s favour, and 
became an utterly broken and ruined man. It was in 
that year that a pestilence, one of the most terrible 
that have ever devastated the East, visited Constanti- 
nople. It arose in Egypt, and in its leisurely course 
sought out and ravaged every corner of the Roman 
and Persian worlds, not sparing the new barbarian 
kingdoms. For four months it hung heavily over 
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The Plague of Constantinople. 


Constantinople, the number of deaths rising at one bookv. 
time to five thousand daily. The markets were de- 
serted, all ordinary crafts were abandoned, the cares 
of tending the patients in their tei-rible delirium and 
of burying the dead overtaxed the energies of their 
unstricken relatives. The work of burial had at length 
to be undertaken by the Emperor, who employed all 
the household troops for the purpose. Even so, it was 
impossible to dig graves fast enough to supply the 
terrible demand, and at length they were satisfied with 
stacking the corpses in a large and deserted fortress, 
which was roughly roofed over when it would hold no 
more. A sickening odour filled all Constantinople 
when the wind happened to set towards the city from 
this horrible charnel-house. 

Justinian himself was one of those who were struck Justinian 


down by this terrible pestilence, and for a time it by the 
seemed that he, like the great majority of those at- 
tacked, would fall a victim to the disease. The situa- 
tion of Theodora was full of peril. The victims of her 
cruelty and avarice had left avengers who were all 
eager for her blood. The life of that weak, plague- Anxiety 
stricken, probably delirious patient was all that inter- 
vened between her and death at the hands of an in- 
furiated populace ; unless, indeed — and this seemed 
the desperate woman’s only chance of retaining life 
and power — the imminent death of her husband could 
be concealed long enough to give her time to assemble 
the senate in the palace, and to have some pliant 
nephew, or some popular general, who would promise 
to make her his wife, clothed in the purple and pre- 
sented to the Romans in the amphitheatre as the new 
Augustus. 
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BOOK V. Such were the calculations of Theodora, as, under 

L that form of government, they were sure to be the 

more or less avowed calculations of every ambitious 
lestiess. and childless Empress. There was still, however, the 
army to be reckoned with, that supposed embodiment 
of the Roman people in arms by which in old time the 
title Imperator had been exclusively conferred. The 
Eastern army was jealous and uneasy. A rumour 
reached it that Justinian was already dead ; and at 
a hastily-summoned military council some generals 
were heai*d to mutter that if a new Emperor were 
made at Constantinople without their consent they 
would not acknowledge him. 

Re<jo\eiy Suddenly the whole aspect of affairs was changed 
tinian. by the unlooked-for recovery of Justinian. The ulcer, 
which was the characteristic mark of the disease, prob- 
ably began to suppurate freely, and the other dangerous 
symptoms abated : such, at least Procopius tells us, 
was the almost invariable course of the malady in the 
Mutual small number who recovered. Now were all other 
tions voices hushed in a chorus of servile loyalty to Justinian 
general?, and Theodora ; and the officers who had been present 
at that dangerous council hastened to clear themselves 
of suspicion by each accusing some one else of treason 
to the present occupants of the throne. Two parties 
soon declared themselves. On the one side were John 
sumamed the Glutton, and Peter ^ ; on the other, 
Belisarius and a general named Buzes, a greedy and 
self-seeking man, but one who had held the high offices 
of Consul and Mobgister Militum per Orientem. 

Yen- Theodora ordered all the generals to repair to the 

TheoXra ; Capital, caused a strict enquiry to be made into the 
’ We do not hear of this officer in the Italian wars. 
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proceedings at the so-called treasonable council, and booky. 

decided, whether rightly or wrongly we cannot say, ^ 

that Belisarius and Buzes had acted in opposition to 
her interests. Her vengeance on Buzes was swift and on Buzes. 
terrible. Summoning him to the women’s apartments 
in the palace, as if she had some important tidings to 
communicate, she ordered him to be bound and con- 
veyed to one of her secret dungeons. 'Dark, laby- 
rinthine, and Tartarean/ says Procopius, were the 
underground chambers in which she immured her 
victims. Here, in utter darkness, unable to distinguish 
day from night, with no employment to divert his 
thoughts, dwelt for twenty-eight months the former 
Consul and Master of the Host. Once a day a servant 
entered the prison, forbidden to hear or utter a word, 
and cast his food down before the captive ' as to a 
dumb brute, dumb as a brute himself.’ Thus he re- 
mained, men generally supposing him to be dead and 
not daring to mention his name, till Theodora, taking 
pity on his misery, in the third year of his imprison- 
ment released him from his living tomb. Men looked 
upon him with awe, as if he had been the ghost of 
Buzes. His sight was gone and his health was 
broken, but we hear of him again, three years after 
his liberation, as commanding armies and as a person 
of importance at the Imperial court h 

As for Belisarius, it was not thought desirable to Disgrace 
proceed to such extreme lengths in his punishment, sarius. 
and there was probably even less evidence against him 

^ De Bello GottMco, iii. 32 and 34 (pp. 415, 426). Possibly 
Theodora’s death, which happened in 548, may have been the 
reason of his being fully restored to favour, I suspect that 
Procopius has exaggerated the horrors of the imprisonment of 
Buzes, 
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BOOK V. than ao-ainst Bnzes of having: discussed the succession 

Ch. 17. ° ^ 

to the throne in a treasonable naanner. There was, 

however, a charge, which had been vaguely hanging 
over him for years, of having appropriated to himself 
the lion’s share of the treasures of Gelimer and Witigis, 
and having brought only a remnant of those treasures 
into the palace of the Emperor. His recent Eastern 
campaigns, too, though they had not added greatly to 
his fame, were reported to have added unduly to his 
wealth. The law or the custom which regulated the 
division of such booty was perhaps not very clearly 
defined, and it might be urged with some reason that 
such splendid successes as those of Belisarius, achieved 
against such overwhelming odds, made him an excep- 
tion to all rules. It is admitted, however, by Procopius 
that ‘ his wealth was enormous and worthy of the halls 
of kings ; ’ and from the way in which the subject is 
handled by this historian, for so many years his friend 
and follower, we may fairly infer that this charge was 
substantially a just one. The chief blot upon the 
character of Belisarius, as upon the character of the 
general who in modern times most resembles him, 
Marlborough, was avarice. Unlike Marlborough, how- 
ever, he was lavish in the spending, as well as gi’eedy 
in the getting of money. His avarice was the child of 
ostentation rather than of mere love of hoarding. To 
see himself surrounded by the bravest warriors in the 
world, to look at their glittering armour, to feel that 
these men were his dependants, and that the world 
said that his household alone had delivered Borne, this 
was the thought dearest to the heart of Belisarius. 
For this he laboured and heaped up treasure, not 
always perhaps regarding the rule of right. 
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All this splendour of his, however, was now book v. 
shattered at a blow. If it was not safe to shut up 
Belisarius in a Tartarean dungeon, it was safe to „ , 

disgrace him, and it was done thoroughly. The com- taken 
mand of the army of the East was taken from him Beii&arius 
and given to his old lieutenant, Martin, the same to Marttu 
who galloped with Ildiger along the Flaminian Way, 
bearing the General’s message to Bimini, the same 
who was sent with Uliaris to relieve Milan, and who 
failed so disgracefully in his mission. 

Not only was the command taken from Belisarius, Miutarj- 
but, by an unusually high-handed exercise of power h 
his splendid military household was broken up. All brXen up 
those valiant life-guardsmen, both horse and foot- 
soldiers taken from the master whom they had 
served with such loyal enthusiasm, were divided by 
lot among the rival generals and the eunuchs of the 
palace. The glittering armour and gay accoutrements 
of course went with the wearers. Some portion of the 
treasure of the chief, that which he had brought home 
from the Eastern campaign, was conveyed by one of 
the Empress’s eunuchs to her own palace. All the 
band of devoted friends who had hitherto crowded 
round the steps of Belisarius were now forbidden even 
to speak to him. As Procopius, himself no doubt one 
of these forcibly silenced friends, has said, ‘ A bitter 
sight in truth it was, and one that men would have 
scarce believed possible, to see Belisarius walking 
about Byzantium as a common man, almost alone, 

' Unless there was some sort of action ‘ de rebus repetundis ’ 
under which these proceedings were taken. 

^ Aopix^dpoi K(u vTraxm<rra.L It seems probable from this passage 
in Procopius that many of these were slaves, bought young by 
Belisarius and trained to the use of arms. 

VOL. IV. G g 
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BOOK V. deep in thought, with sadness in his face, ever fearing 
^ — 1 death at the hands of an assassin.’ 

Theodora Antonina dwelt with him in the same 

mines to stranger, mutual resentment and suspicion 

reconcile geparatins: the hearts that had once been so fondly 

Belisariub x o ^ j 

andAnto- united. Now Came out the better side of Theodora’s 

Bina 

character in the scheme which she devised to reconcile 


these two divided souls, and at the same time to repay 
some part of her debt of gratitude to Antonina by 
restoring to her the love of her husband. Those who 
prefer it may accept the theory of Procopius, that the 
whole humiliation of Belisarius had been contrived by 
the cruel ingenuity of the Empress for the sole purpose 
of bringing him helpless and a suppliant to his wife’s 
feet. To me it seems more probable that the disgrace 
of the General was, at least in appearance, justified by 
his questionable conduct concerning the treasure; that 
it was partly caused by the unslumbering jealousy 
of Justinian, and partly by Theodora’s resentment for 
some incautious words of his at the military council ; 
but that the idea of introducing Antonina’s name into 
the settlement of the dispute, and reconciling Beli- 
sarius by one stroke both to his wife and to the 
Emperor, was due to some unextinguished instinct 
of good in the heart of the cruel Empress, and should 
not be set down against her on the page of history. 

One morning Belisarius went early to the palace, 
as was his wont, attended by a few shabbily-dressed 
Ungra- followers. The Imperial pair appeai’ed to be in no 
ception gracious mood towards him; the valetaille of the 
palace, palace, taking the cue from their masters, flouted and 
insulted him. After a day thus drearily spent, 
dispirited and anxious, he returned to his palace, 
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looking this way and that, to see from which side the book v. 
dreaded assassins would rush forth upon him. ‘With 
this horror at his heart he went into his chamber and 
sat there upon the couch alone, revolving no noble 
thoughts in his heart, nor remembering the hero 
that he once had been, but dizzy and perspiring, full 
of trembling despair, and gnawed with slavish fears 
and mean anxieties.’ So writes Procopius, some- 
what forgetful of the difference between physical and 
moral courage, and, for private reasons of his own, 
unnecessarily severe on these 

‘ Fears of the brave and follies of the wise.’ 

Antonina was walking up and down in the atrium, 
feigning an attack of indigestion, apparently longing 
to comfort her lord, but too proud to do so unasked. 

Then, just after sunset, came a messenger from the 
palace, named Quadratus, who, rapidly crossing the 
court, stood before the door of the men’s apartment 
and called in a loud voice, ‘A message from the 
Empress.’ Belisarius, who made no doubt that this 
was the bearer of his death-warrant, drew his feet up 
on the couch and lay there upon his back, with no 
thought of self-defence, expecting death. His hopes 
revived at the sight of the letter which Quadratus 
handed to him, and which ran thus : — 

‘ Theodora Augusta to the Patrician Belisarius *. Theo- 

d ora’s 

‘ What you have done to us, good Sir, you know 
very well. But I, on account of my obligations to 
your wife, have resolved to cancel aU these charges 
against you for her sake, and to make her a present of 
your life. Henceforward, then, you may be encouraged 

* The superscription is conjectural. 

Gg 2 
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as to the safety of your life and property, but it rests 
with you to show what manner of husband you will 
be to her in future.’ 

A rapture of joy thrilled the heart of Belisarius 
as he read these words. Without waiting for the 
departure of the messenger he ran forth and fell 
prostrate before Antonina. He kissed her feetb he 
clasped her robe ; he called her the author of his 
life and his salvation ; he would be her slave, her 
faithful slave henceforward, and would forget the 
name of husband. It was unheroic, doubtless, thus to 
humble himself at the feet of the woman who had so 
deeply wounded his honour ; but it was love, not fear, 
that made him unheroic. It was not the coward’s 
desire of life, it was the estranged lover’s delight in 
the thought of ended enmity that unmanned Belisarius. 
For two years he had bitterly felt that 

‘To be wrotb with one we loTe 
Doth work like madness in the brain/ 

And now that a power above them both had ended 
this agony, he forgot the dignity of the Patrician and 
the General in the almost hysterical rapture of the 
reconciled husband. 

That reconciliation was an abiding one. Whatever 
were the later sins of Antonina, we hear no more 
of discord between her and Belisarius, rather of his 
, infatuation in approving of all her actions. But the 
friends who had helped the injured husband in his 
quarrel found themselves the losers by this ‘ renewing 

' Xctpt {Lev iKaripa, irepiXa^tiv atr^S ras Kinjixa'S, t^v Se yXGcrtrav 

del T<ov Topcrwv ywtxiKos p^o.l3i/3d^wv is th.6 ridiculous oxagfg^crartion 
of Procopius, who describes the whole scene of the reconciliation 
in a spu'it of absolute cynicism. 
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of love.’ Photius, obliged to hide himself in the squalid book v. 

habit of a monk at Jerusalem, called in vain for aid to k— 

his mighty father-in-law. Procopius probably found his 
career of promotion stopped by the same disastrous 
reconciliation, and now began to fashion those periods 
of terrible invective which were one day to be stored in 
the underground chambers of the Anecdota, menacing 
ruin to the reputations of Antonina, of Theodora, of 
Justinian, even of the once loved Belisarius. 

Out of the sequestered property of the Gleneral the Theo- 
munificent Empress made a present to her husband of mode of 
thirty hundred-weight of gold (£135,000), restoring wlth^he 
the rest to its former owner. In order that her family of 
might become possessed of the rest by ordinary course 
of law, she began to arrange a marriage between her 
grandson Anastasius^ and Belisarius’s only daughter 
Joannina. 


The enti'eaties of Belisarius that he might be Partui 

, restora- 

allowed once again to lead the Eastern army against tion of 
Chosroes were disregarded, partly on account of the to favour, 
remonstrances of Antonina, who passionately declared 
that she would never again visit those countries in 
which she had undergone the cruel indignity of arrest 
and imprisonment. The ‘respectable’ but not ‘illus- 
trious ’ office of ‘ Count of the Sacred Stable ’ was 


conferred upon him, to show that he was again 
received into some measure of Imperial favour. When 
it became more and more clear that the divided 


^ ^ Avauracrtm t<2 ^acriXtSos: ^vyarpiSS. Alemaiinus in his notes 
to the Anecdota (p. 357, ed. Bonn) thinks that this was the son 
of a legitimate daughter of Justinian and Theodora. It seems 
to me more probable that the mother of Anastasius was an 
illegitimate daughter of Theodora born before her marriage with 
J ustinian. 
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BOOKV. and demoralised generals in Italy would never make 

head against Totila, the Emperor graciously assigned 

him the task of repairing all the blunders that had 
been committed in that land since he left it four years 
previously. At the same time a pi’omise (so it is said) 
was exacted from him that he would ask for no money 
from the Imperial treasury for the war, but would 
provide for its whole equipment at his own expense. 
Thus feebly supported by his master, with his splendid 
band of household troops dispersed among the eunuchs 
of the palace, with his own spirit half broken by all 
the sorrows and humiliations of recent years, he was 
not likely to thi-eaten the security of Justinian, nor 
to be heard of as Emperor of the West. Whether 
this needy and heai't-bioken man would cope effectually 
in war with the young and gallant Totila was another 
question, and one which will be answered in the 
followizig chapters. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF ROME. 


Authorities. 

Sotcrce : — 

Pjrocopius, De Bello Gotthico, hi. io~2,o (pp. 315-3*^^)* The BOOKV. 
reader will observe at every turn how much less definite and 
vivid is this part of the narrative than the previous portions 
where Procopius spoke as an eye-witness. 

Gnides : — 

My descriptions of Portus and Ostia are founded partly on 
personal observation and partly on Lanciani’s ' Seavi di Ostia/ 

Rome, 1881, and Grossi and Cancani’s ‘Descrizione delle rovine 
di Ostia Tiberino e Porto/ Rome, 1883. 

Belisabius, on receiving the charge of the Italian May, 554. 
war, tried to persuade some of the soldiers enlisted for nSTS 
the Persian campaign to serve under his banners, but sarius. 
the magic of his name was gone, and all refused. He 
therefore had to spend some time moving to and fro in 
Thrace, where, by a large expenditure of money — his 
own money probably — he succeeded in raising some 
young volunteers. 

Vitalius, whose commands had been hitherto chiefly Junction 
in Dalmatia and Venetia, and who now held the high vitaiius. 
position of Magister Militum per lUyricum, met him 
at Salona ; but tbe united forces of the two generals 
numbered only 4000 men. The first expedition directed 
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by them was a decided success. The garrison of 
Otranto h hard pressed by the besieging Goths, had 
consented to surrender on a certain day if no help 
arrived previously. Valentine, whom the reader may 
perhaps remember as the groom of Photius who was 
raised from the ranks as a reward for his splendid 
bravery during the siege of Rome, was now sent by 
sea to relieve the outworn and enfeebled defenders of 
Otranto, and to substitute fresh and vigorous soldiers 
in their place. Arriving only four days before the 
stipulated day of surrender, and falling suddenly on 
the unsuspecting Goths, he succeeded in cutting his 
way through them to the citadel. The disappointed 
besiegers shortly after raised the siege and returned to 
Totila. Valentine also, having accomplished his com- 
mission and having left a whole year’s supply of 
provisions in the lately beleaguered town, returned to 
Salona. 

Belisarius now moved up the coast to Pola in Istria, 
and from thence crossed to Ravenna. His own opinion 
was in favour of an immediate march to Rome but 
Totila’s forces were interposed in a menacing manner 
along the backbone of Italy from Campania to Cala- 
bria, and Vitalius persuaded him against his better 
judgment to make Ravenna his base of operations ; 
Ravenna, which alike in the days of Honorius, of 
Odovacar, and Witigis, had been proved to be ad- 
mirable as a hiding-place, but poor as a basis for 
offensive war. 

Totila meanwhile, who, by means of a fictitious depu- 
tation bearing letters professedly written in the name 

' Hydruntum. 

“ De Bello Gotthico, iii. 13 (p. 529). 
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of the Eoman commander of Genoa and asking for bookv. 
help, had cleverly, if somewhat unscrupulously, obtained — - — 1 
information as to the real size of the new army of re- 
conquest, felt that he could afford to despise it, and 
proceeded in a leisurely manner to tighten his grasp on 
Rome. Tivoli was taken, ow'ing to some dispute be- 
tween the inhabitants and the Isaurian garrison, and 
all the citizens, as we hear with regret, were put to 
the sword, the massacre being accompanied by circum- 
stances of unusual atrocity The Tiber was watched 
to prevent provisions being borne down its stream 
into the city ^ : and a fleet of small swift sailing ships, 
stationed at Naples and the Lipari Islands, captured 
nearly all the vessels which from the south sought to 
make the harbour of Ostia, bringing corn to Rome. 

Belisarius, on entering Ravenna, (an entry how Beiisa- 
unlike that moment of supreme triumph when he Address 
marched into the same city four years previously), citizens of 
delivered an address to the inhabitants, Gothic as well 
as Roman, in which, while freely admitting the mis- 
takes that had been made since his departure from 
Italy, he expressed the Emperor’s unabated kindness 
and love towards all his subjects of whatever race, and 
earnestly entreated them to use all their influence with 
their friends to induce them to leave the service of the 
‘ tyrant ’ Totila. The harangue, however, fell flat upon 

' ‘ The Goths killed all the inhabitants with the priest of the 
place, in a manner which I shall not describe, although I know 
it, that I may not leave memorials of inhumanity to a later age, ’ 
says Procopius, setting herein a good example to some modern 
journalists. 

’ But Procopius confuses the Tiber and the Am'o when he 
states (iii. lo) that the capture of Twoh enabled Totila to block 
the former river. 
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the listenei's, who had learned in the last few years 
how little the kindness of the Roman Emperor was 
better than the tyranny of the barbarian. No de- 
fections from Totila’s army resulted from this appeal. 

Thorimuth, one of the guardsmen of Belisarius — we 
again begin to hear of the military household of the 
General — was next sent into the province of Aerailia, 
to try his foi’tune with the cities in that rich and 
populous district. Vitalius with his Illyrian troops 
accompanied him, and for a time their efforts were 
successful. Fort after fort surrendered, and they were 
able to take up a strong position (probably their 
winter-quarters) in the important city of Bologna. 
Then a strange event took place, and one which well 
illustrates the intrinsic worthlessness of these Jus- 
tinianic conquests. The Illyrians determined that 
they would serve no longer in Italy, and, withdrawing 
with swift secrecy from Bologna, marched back into 
their own land. The Emperor was very wroth, hut 
after their ambassadors had set their case before him 
he could hardly retain his anger. They had in fact 
two excellent reasons for deserting. They had served 
for years in Italy without receiving any pay from the 
bankrupt treasury ; and a great army of Huns was at 
that very moment wasting their homes and carrying 
off their wives and children into slavery. Totila, hear- 
ing of the defection of the Illyrians, tried to intercept 
the retreat of Yitalius and Thorimuth, but was out- 
generalled and sustained a trifling defeat. None the 
less, however, had Bologna, and probably the whole 
province of Aemilia, to be evacuated by the Imperial 
troops. 

The same brave guardsman Thorimuth, with two 
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comrades Eicilas and Sabinian, was next sent at the eookv. 

head of looo men to relieve the garrison of Osimo, — ^ 

which rock-cradled city was now being; held as stub- „ ‘ „ 

bornly for the Emperor as, six years before, it had®*'^“^° 
been held for Witigis. They succeeded in entering 
the city by night, and apparently in supplying it with 
some fresh store of provisions. Eicilas however, in a 
fit of drunken hardihood, threw away his life in a 
fight which he had foolishly provoked, and from which 
he was somewhat ignobly trying to escape. Then 
came the necessary work of withdrawing from the city, 
in order not to aid the blockaders by adding to the 
number of mouths to be fed within its wmlls. Totila The im- 
was informed by a deserter when the withdrawal was troops <ae- 
to take place, occupied an advantageous position about 
three miles from Osimo, fell upon them in the confusion 
of their midnight march, slew two hundred of them, 
and captured all their baggage and beasts of burden. 

The rest of the relieving army, including Thorimuth 
and Sabinian, escaped across the mountains to Eimini. 

Procopius forgets to inform us of the after-fortunes 
of the garrison of Osimo. They must, however, have 
suiTendered, eventually, to the Goths, since seven 
years later the place was undoubtedly held by Gothic 
soldiers t 

The next exploit of Belisarius was a clever recon- Pesaro ro- 

jPo T"* i/ i. fi ^ (3. 

struction of the defences of Pesaro. This little 
Hadriatic city, eighteen miles south of Eimini, had, 
together with her sister city of Fano, been dismantled 
by Witigis in order to prevent its occupation by the 
Byzantines. The gates had been destroyed and half 
of the circuit of the walls pulled down. Now, however, 

^ Compare De Bello GottliicOy iv. 23 (p. 584, 1. 17, ed. Bonn). 
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Belisarius, who was anxious to secure the town for the 
sake of the good foraging-ground for cavalry which 
surrounded it, sent messengers by night to take exact 
measurements of the height and width of the gate- 
ways. Gates made to fit these openings and bound 
with iron were then sent by sea from Ravenna, and 
were soon erected by the soldiers who had been re- 
cently commanded by Thorimuth. The walls were 
rebuilt in any fashion, stones or clay or any other 
material that was at hand being used for the purpose’, 
and Pesaro was once more a walled city, which Totila 
assaulted, but assaulted in vain. 

May, 545. A twelvemonth had now elapsed since Belisarius 
received the charge of the Italian war, and what re-r 
suits had he to show ? Otranto and Osimo relieved, 
and Pesaro re-fortified : this was not a very splendid 
account of a yeai'’s work of the famous Belisarius : and 
against these successes had to be set Tivoli captured 
and the strings of the net drawn perceptibly tighter 
round Borne by the leisurely operations of the con- 
temptuous Totila. Belisarius keenly felt the impotence 
to which he was reduced, and broke his promise to 
Justinian to ask for no money for the war, — if such 
a promise was ever made, — by sending to Constanti- 
nople the following piteous epistle : — 

‘ I have an’ived in Italy, 0 best of Emperors ! in 
great want of men, of horses, of arms, and of money. 
A man who has not a sufficient supply of these will 


Letter of 
Belisarius 
to Justi- 
nian. 


^ T€ r<S oLcrcjiaX^i yevoiJL€uov<s ocra rod wcpc^oXov /caraTrcTTrcoKct otw 
avmKoBofJLTfo-av rp67r<a, XCOovs re Kal tttjXov Kal aXXo otlovv ip^^aX- 
Xo/xcrot. The passage is interesting, as throwing some light on 
the hasty reconstruction of the walls of Rome in the following 
year, and also on such evidently ‘ tumultuary ’ work as the strange 
Heidenmauer at Wiesbaden. 
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hardly, I think, ever be found able to carry on war. book v. 

Ch 1 8 

’Tis true that after diligent perambulation of Thrace 1 

and Illyria I was able to collect some soldiers there ; 
but they are few in numbers, wretched in quality, have 
no weapons in their hands worth speaking of, and are 
altogether unpractised in fighting. As for the soldiers 
whom I found in this country, they are discontended 
and disheartened, cowed by frequent defeats, and so 
bent on flight when the foe appears that they slip off 
their horses and dash their arms to the ground. As 
for making Italy provide the money necessary for 
carrying on the war, that is impossible ; to so lai-ge an 
extent has it been reconquered by the enemy. Hence 
we are unable to give to the soldiers the long over-due 
arrears of their pay, and this consciousness of debt 
takes from us all freedom of speech towards them. 

And you ought, Sire^! to be plainly told that the 
lai’ger part of your nominal soldiers have enlisted and 
are now serving under the banners of the enemy. If 
then the mere sending of Belisarius to Italy was all 
that was necessary, your preparations for the war are 
perfect : but if you want to overcome your enemies 
you must do something more than this, for a General 
without subordinates is nothing. Tirst and foremost, 
it behoves you to send me my own guards, both 
mounted and unmounted ^ ; secondly, a large number 
of Huns and other barbarians ; and thirdly, money to 
pay them withal.’ 

^ S SecnroTa, 

® TMs passage in the De Bello Gotthico confirms the statement 
in the Aneedota as to the breaking -up of Belisarius’s body-guard 
and its distribution among the eunuchs of the palace. This is 
one of several minute points of correspondence which prove the 
genuineness of the Aneedota. 
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sent to Constantinople by the hands of John the 

john^sent Vitalian, who solemnly promised a speedy 

return. Everything, however, seemed to combine 
nnpie. agaiust the unfoi'tunate commander of the Italian 
He mar- war. J ohn saw a favourable opportunity for advaneine 

ries the . , -n . . ° 

niece of his own interests by a brilliant marriage, and while 
' Belisarius languished at Eavenna, the Byzantine 
populace were admiring a splendid pageant, the wed- 
ding festival of John and the daughter of Germanus, 
the great-niece of the Emperor Justinian. 

Belisarius So the year wore on. Belisarius felt more keenly 
Eavenna. than ever the mistake which he had made in shutting 
himself up in Eavenna, far from Eome, the real key of 
the position. Leaving Justin (who seems to have 
quitted his charge at Florence or possibly had been 
unable to hold that city against the Goths) to take 
the chief command at Eavenna, the General re-crossed 
He meets the Hadriatic to form a new army at Durazzo. There, 
Dyi-rha- in course of time, he was met by the bridegroom John, 
raised doubtless above all fear of rebuke for his tardi- 
ness by the splendour of his new connection. With 
him came the Armenian General Isaac h and they 
brought under their standards an army, apparently 
a considerable army, of Eomans and barbarians, 
steady Meanwhile Totila, in this year 545, was steadily 
omnil advancing, strengthening his position in Central Italy, 
tightening his grip on Eome. Eermo and Ascoli, two 
cities of Picenum, were taken ; Spoleto, perhaps the 
most important city on the Flaminian Way, was sur- 

^ Brother of Narses (not the Eunuch Narses), and Aratius. 
Visitors to Bawenna will be reminded of the tomb of a much later 
Isaac, the Exarch, and ^ the great ornament of Armenia/ 
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rendered by its governor Herodian ; men said too easily book v. 

surrendered, because Herodian feared an investigation 

which Belisarius was about to institute into some 


iiTegularities of his past life^. Assisi (how little did 
the men of that day think of the wealth of associations 
which in after ages would cluster round the name ! ) 
was more loyally defended for the Emperor by the 
valiant Goth, Siegfried^, hut he was slain in a sally 
and Assisi opened its gates to Totila. The neighbour- 
ing citadel of Perugia still held out, but its garrison 
was weakened and discouraged by the assassination of 
their brave commander Cyprian by one of his body- 
guard, who, if Procopius’s story be correct, was bribed 
by Totila to commit this crime Uliphus, the mur- 
derer, took refuge in Totila’s camp. We shall meet 
him once again, in the last days of the war, and mark 
his punishment. 

At length, in the autumn probably of 545, Totila Totiia 
marched to Pome and formally commenced the siege of 
the city. Both in the Campagna and everywhere else Rome!” 
throughout Italy he was careful to respect the property 
of the tillers of the soil. All that he expected of them 
was that they should pay into his hands the rent 
which the Colonus would otherwise have remitted to 


his patron, and the taxes which the free husbandman 


^ AoyLCTfiov^s yap avr<S BeXtcraptos rojy rfTreLkrjare Trpd^etv, 

Perhaps the examination related to some embezzlement of the 
public treasure, but it is not easy to get this meaning out of the 
words. 

^ I cannot help thinking that the of Procopius is 

a mis-rendering of this well-known name. 

® The importance of Cyprian’s death is shown by Totila’s allusion 
to it two years later in his harangue to his troops (De Bell Gotth. 
iii- 25, p. 386). 
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(if sucli there were) would have paid to the Imperial 
logothete. No money was to be sent to Constanti- 
nople ; all that would have gone thither was to go to 
the Gothic King ; and in return for this, the corn and 
the cattle of the peasant were to be left untouched, the 
honour of his wife and his daughter to be held in- 
violate. Such was the motto of Totila, and it is not 
surprising that the Italian peasant viewed with in- 
difference, if not with actual pleasure, the extension of 
his kingdom, nor that his own army, paying for every- 
thing which it consumed, lived in comparative comfort, 
while Famine was coming ever nearer and nearer 
before the eyes of the inhabitants of the beleaguered 
City. 

A sally, against the orders both of Bessas the Com- 
mandant of Borne and of Belisarius himself, had been 
undertaken by Artasires the Persian and Barbatian 
the Thracian (two of the General’s guardsmen whom 
he had sent to Borne in order to keep up the spirits of 
the inhabitants), but had completely failed, and great 
discouragement was the result. Already perhaps a 
movement was being begun to escape from the hard- 
ships of a long siege by an early surrender. At least 
we are told that Cethegus, a man holding the rank of 
Patrician and Princeps Senatus, was brought before 
a council of generals, charged with treasonable designs. 
Nothing apparently could be proved against him, but 
he was permitted, or ordered, to depart from Borne, 
and repaired to Civita Vecchia 

* Then called Centumcellae. Readers of Data’s ‘Kampf um 
Eom ' will be interested in this, the only mention by Procopius, of 
the Cethegus who figures so largely in the pages of that romance. 
Cethegus was Consul in 504, Magister Offieiorum probably about 
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The year 546 had probably begun when Belisarius, book v. 

still unable himself to repair to the scene of action, ^ — L 

sent Valentine to Porto, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
to assist the troops which were posted there under ““*1 
the command of Inriocentius in hai’assing the be- to 
sieging army, and to clear the river for the passage 
of provision-ships up to Rome. With Valentine was 
sent Phocas, one of the Generals mounted guards, and 
an exceedingly brave and capable soldier. They had 
five hundred men under their command. It was de- 
cided that these new troops should make an attack 
upon the camp of the enemy, which was to be seconded 
by a simultaneous sally from the city. Bessas however, 
the Imperial Commandant of Rome, though warned of 
the intended movement, refused to allow any of the 
three thousand men under his command to join in it. 

The attack therefore, though fairly successful, achieved 
nothing, and the assailants returned to Porto neither 
the better nor the worse for what they had done. 

They sent an upbraiding message to Bessas, and warned 
him that on a given day and hour they would repeat 
the attack, which they implored him to support by 
a vigorous sortie. Bessas, however, whose understand- Bessas the 
ing of his duty seems to have been entirely summed of Eome 
up in the modern phrase ‘masterly inactivity,^ again co-operate 
refused to imperil any of his men for such an enterprise, troops at 
A deserter from the army of Innocentius warned Totila 
of the coming attack, and consequently, when the 
Imperialist troops issued from the walls of Porto, they 
soon found themselves in a Gothic ambuscade. Most 

521. After the third siege of Eome he escaped (as we are told by 
the author of the Life of Vigilius in the Liber Pontificalis} to 
Constantinople. See Usener’s Anecdoton Holderi, pp. 6-8. 

VOL. IV. H h 
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^ So perished the brave groom of Photius, whom we first 

Deatif of Stemming the tide of battle which surged round 

Valentine Belisarius and his dark roan horse, hard by the Mil- 
vian Bridge. Since then his name has been much in 
the mouths of men. Now his aforetime master, an 
emaciated and heart-broken monk, kneels beside the 
cradle at Bethlehem, and he lies upon the desolate Cam- 
jiagna, outside the walls of Porto, cloven by a Gothic 
broad-sword. 

Corn- Soon after this, some ships laden with corn for the 

sent by Poman people were sent by Pope Vigilius, who was at 

this time, for reasons which will afterwards appear, re- 
siding in the island of Sicily. The Goths saw the ships 
coming, and guessing their errand arranged an ambush, 
probably from that side of the Tiber which washes the 
Isola Sacra, between Porto and Ostia. The Romans 
from their battlements saw the whole stratagem — 
every one who has climbed the bell-tower of Ostia or 
of Porto knows how' far the sight can travel over that 
unbroken alluvial plain — and made vigorous signs, by 
waving their garments and pointing with their hands, 
to prevent their friends from choosing that channel 
and urge them to land at some other point of the 
coast. Unfortunately the signals which were meant 
to discourage were interpreted as enthusiastic en- 
couragement and acclamation. The corn-ships came 
sailing on, right into the Portensian channel, and close 
Tiieeom- past the Gothic ambuscade. They were at once 
boarded boarded, their cargoes appropriated for the Gothic 
Goths. _ army, and a bishop who was on board, and whose name 
by a curious coincidence happened to be also Yalentine, 
was straitly interrogated as to the position of affairs in 
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Sicily. Detecting him in returning false answers to book^v. 

his questions, the King, with a flash of barbarian rage 

blazing out from beneath the restraints of reason and 
self-discipline, ordered the lying ecclesiastic’s hands to 
be cut off and let him go whither he would. 

About this time, two years after the re-appointment May, 546. 
of Belisarius, the important city of Placentia, one ofsui-ren- 
the keys of the Aemilian Way, was surrendered to the the 
Goths after nearly a year’s siege, in which the defenders 
had endured terrible hardships from famine, being at 
length reduced, it was whispered, to feed upon human 
flesh. The reduction of the important city of Placentia 
was a great gain to Totila, who could now move his 
troops freely between Pavia, the heart of the Gothic 
resistance, and the valleys of the Arno and the Tiber. 

By this time in Home also the pressure of famine Famine m 
was beginning to be sorely felt, and the citizens — 
perhaps without the knowledge, perhaps against the 
wish of Bessas — decided to send an embassy to Totila, 
to see if terms could be arranged for a truce, and for 
the eventual surrender of the City, if help came not 
by a given day. The envoy chosen was the deacon Pelagms 
Pelagius, a man who had resided long in Constantinople ambassa- 
on terms of close friendship with the Emperor, who lotiia. 
had recently returned to Rome with large stores of 
wealth, which he had generously employed in relieving 
the distresses of the poorer citizens. Nine years after 
this time, on the death of Yigilius, he was to be in- 
stalled in the chair of St. Peter. Already during the 
long absence of Vigilius he wielded an influence little 
less than Papal in the Eternal City. 

Totila received the generous deacon with great out- Totiia's 
ward show of reverence and affection, but before he 

H h 2 
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1. Sicily. 


began to set forth his request, addressed him with 
courteous but decided words : ‘We Goths feel as 
strongly as the Romans the duty of showing every 
possible respect to the ofSce of an ambassador. In my 
opinion, however, that respect is better shown by an 
early and frank statement of what can and what 
cannot be conceded, than by any number of honeyed 
words, holding out hopes which the speaker does not 
mean to gratify. Let me therefore at once and plainly 
tell you that there are three things which it is useless 
for you to request. On any other subject I will hear 
you gladly, and if possible grant your petition. 

‘ The first is pardon for the inhabitants of Sicily. It 
is impossible for us to forget the flourishing condition 
of that island, the very granary of Rome, which Theo- 
doric, in reliance on the honour of its people and in 
answer to their earnest request, consented to leave un- 
occupied by Gothic garrisons. What was the reward 
of this generous confidence ? As soon as the Imperial 
armament appeared in the offing, an armament which 
it was easily within their power to have resisted, they 
sent no tidings of its approach to the Goths, they did 
not occupy one of the strong places in the island, but 
at once, like runaway-slaves seeking a new master, 
they crowded down to the shore with suppliant hands 
and said, “ Our cities are yours, we are faithful subjects 
of the Emperor.” This was the turning-point in the 
fortunes of our nation. It was from this island that 
the enemy sallied forth as from a fortress to occupy 
any part of Italy that they pleased. It was by the 
assistance of the Sicilians that they gathered those 
vast stores of corn which enabled them for a whole 
year to stand a blockade in Rome. These are not 
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injuries which the Goths can ever forget : therefore book v. 
ask for no pardon for the Sicilians. -1 - .... ' . 

‘ The second point is the preservation of the walls ^ 
of Rome. Behind these walls our enemies sheltered 

Kome 

themselves for a year, never venturing to meet us in 
the open field, but wearing out our noble army by all 
sorts of tricks and clever surprises. We should be 
fools to allow this kind of stratagem to be practised 
against us hereafter : and moreover, the citizens of 
Rome will gain by the demolition of their walls. No 
more deadly assaults, no more of the yet deadlier 
blockades for them in future. Safe and quiet in their 
unwalled city they will await the arbitrament of battle, 
which will be waged on some other field between the 
opposing armies. 

‘ The third point is the surrender of the slaves who 3- The 
have fled to us from their Roman owners. We have slaves, 
received these men on a solemn promise that we will 
never give them up to their former masters. We have 
allowed them to stand alongside of us in the battle. 

If after all this we were to abandon them to the mercy 
of their lords, you yourselves would know that there 
was no reliance to be placed on the promises of men so 
faithless and so ungrateful.’ 

Such in substance was the speech of Totila h a speech 
which, though too vindictive in its reference to the 
Sicilians, contained much unanswerable argument fi:om 
the Gothic stand-point. The Deacon Pelagius did not Eepiy of 
attempt to answer it, but made a short and iU-tempered 

^ No doubt the phraseology of this speech is thoroughly 
Procopian, and it must be looked upon in great measure as 
a rhetorician’s exercise : but there is every reason to think that 
the three points enumerated were really reserved by Totila. 
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speech to the effect that courtesy to an ambassador 
was only a mockery if he had no chance of obtaining 
what he asked for. For himself he would rather 
receive a slap in the face and return to those who sent 
him with some one of his requests granted, than be 
received with ever so great a show of politeness and 
return unsuccessful. He declined to make any request 
whatever to Totila, in face of the prohibition to touch 
on the three reserved points, and would only remark 
that if the King determined to wage a truceless war 
on the unhappy Sicilians, who had never borne arms 
against him, there was little hope of mercy for the 
Romans in whose hands he had seen the spear. He 
would have nothing more to do with the embassy, but 
would leave the matter in the hands of God, who was 
not unaccustomed to punish those who behaved them- 
selves arrogantly towards a suppliant. 

With heavy hearts the Roman citizens saw Pelagius 
return from the mission which his own peevishness had 
made a fruitless one. In large numbers they thronged 
to the house — perhaps the Pincian Palace, perhaps one 
of the old Imperial Palaces overlooking the Forum — 
which served as a Praetorium, and where abode the 
representatives of the Emperor. The council of officers 
before whom they laid their sad case was presided over 
by Bessas and Conon ; Bessas the Thracian Ostrogoth 
who had defended the Porta Maggiore against his 
countrymen in the earlier siege, Conon the leader of 
Isaurians, who three years before had found himself 
forced by pressure, such as the citizens were now 
bringing to bear, to surrender Naples to Totila. In 
terms of abject misery the citizens of Rome put up 
their prayer to these iron-hearted men. ‘ We do not 
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appeax before you as your fellow-countrymen, as mem- 

bers of the same great commonwealth, as men who 

willingly received you within our walls, and have 
fought side by side with you against a common enemy. 

Forget all this : imagine that we are captives taken 
in war, imagine that we are slaves. Yet even the 
slave is fed by his master. And only for this do 
we pray, for food enough to keep us alive. If you 
cannot or will not do this, manumit us, give us leave 
to depart hence, and so save yourselves the trouble of 
digging graves for your servants. If that again be 
impossible then kill us outright. Sudden death will 
be sweet in comparison with this lingering torture, 
and you will be quit of many thousand murmuring 
Bomans by one blow.’ 

Bessas and the generals round him gravely replied Repiy^of 
to this passionate outburst, that they could adopt 
none of the three courses suggested ; that it was quite 
impossible to supply rations to the non-combatant 
dwellers in Rome, that it would be prejudicial to the 
Emperor’s interests to allow the citizens to depart, and 
that to kill them aU would be an unholy deed. Beli- 
sarius and the new army from Constantinople would 
reach Rome before long, and they must patiently 
await their arrival. 

It was evidently the determination of Bessas and Porestaii- 
his brother officers, who, it must be remembered, were re|rating 
for the most part men of bai'barian origin themselves, gLerais. 
to look with absolute indifference on the misery of the 
mere citizens of Rome, nay, even to trade upon it for 
their own advantage. A large supply of corn had 
been accumulated in the magazines, but this was all 
strictly reserved for the soldiers. A wealthy Roman, 
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however, might buy at famine prices fiom a soldier 
such part of his ration as he did not require, nay, it 
was believed that even Bessas and Conon were not 
above enriching themselves by this ungenerous traffic^ 
The quotations in this terrible market rose and rose, 
till at last the Roman patrician had to pay at the rate 
of four hundred and forty-eight shillings for a quarter 
of wheat The less wealthy middle-class citizens 
paid a fourth of this price for bran ; and, made Spar- 
tans by necessity, looked upon the coarse bread into 
which it was baked as the sweetest and most delicate 
of food. Animal food was of course hardly ever to be 
procured. Once some men of the life-guard of Bessas 
found an ox outside the walls, which they sold for the 
comparatively moderate price of £30 sterling For- 
tunate was the Roman deemed who came upon the 
carcase of a horse or other beast of burden, and could 
thus once more have the delight of chewing flesh. 
For the great mass of needy citizens the staple article 
of food was the nettles which grew freely under the 
walls and in the many ruined temples and palaces of 
Rome. To prevent the leaves from stinging the lips 
and throat, they were cooked with great care, and in 
this way a tantalising semblance of nourishment was 
given to the craving stomach. These nettles before 

' To have actually sold the corn out of the magazines at these 
starvation-prices and put the money into their own pockets would 
have perhaps been too dating an act of embezzlement. More 
probably the generals drew an unnecessarily large omnona from 
the public store and then sold the surplus to the starving 
Eomans. 

^ Seven aurei no doubt ‘ solid! aurei ’) for one medimnm 
(=a bushel and a half). 

* ’AirtStSovro 'Pcoptubts troTriKOVTa ^v<r!ov. 
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long became the universal food of all classes. No more book v 

aurei were left in the girdle even of the patrician, no — 

household goods which he could barter for food, and, 
worst of all, even the soldiers’ rations were growing 
scantier, so that neither buyers nor sellers existed to 
form a market. The flesh of the citizens was all 
wasted away, their skin was dark and livid, they 
moved about like spectres rather than men, and many 
while still walking among the ruins and chewing the 
nettles between their teeth suddenly sank to the earth 
and gave up the ghost. 

One unhappy Roman, the father of five children, Theory 
found himself surrounded by his little ones, wRo children, 
plucked at his robe and uttered those two terrible 
words, ‘ Father ! bread ! ’ A sudden and terrible 
serenity came over his face, and he said to them, ‘ My 
children ! follow me.’ They followed in the hope that 
he had some unknown store of food. He walked 
rapidly to one of the bridges over the Tiber, mounted 
the parapet, veiled his face with his robe, his children 
all the while looking on, and plunged headlong in the 
stream. Death, even a coward’s death, leaving his 
little ones alone with their misery, was better than 
hearing any longer that heart-rending cry. 

At length, when creatures generally deemed unfit The non- 
for food, such as dogs and mice, had become unattain- ants ai- 
able luxuries ; when men were staying the hunger- depart, 
pang with the most loathsome substances ; when 
stories of cannibalism were becoming more and more 
frequent and well-authenticated, and when still Beli- 
sarius came not ; at length the hard heart of Bessas 
relented, and he agreed for a large sum of money to 
allow the non-combatants to leave Rome. A few 
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escaped unhurt through the enemy’s outposts. Many 
were pursued and slain. Yet more perhaps died of the 
effects of the famine, on the road or on ship-board, 
before they had arrived at theii* journey’s end. ' To 
so low a point,’ says Procopius, thinking doubtless 
of the four fateful letters which were once carried 
in triumph round the world \ ^ to so low a point had 
fallen the fortunes of the Senate and the People of 
Rome I’ 

. What meanwhile delayed the advance of Belisarius 
to the relief of the beleaguered city ? In the council of 
war which was held at Durazzo he had earnestly 
pleaded that this was the most pressing duty of the 
Imperial generals, and that in order to effect it they 
should embark the whole army on ship-board, when 
with a favouring breeze they might in five days reach 
the mouth of the Tiber. His rival J ohn, on the other 
hand, pointed to the insecure tenure by which the 
Goths held Calabria^ and the South of Italy, and 
maintained that their true policy was to land at one of 
the southern ports, receive those countries back again 
into the Imperial allegiance, and then by a rapid 
march through Samnium and Campania take Totila 
in the rear and raise the siege of Rome. As neither 
general could convince the other, and Belisarius could 

^ a p. Q. E. 

^ 'Pa)/wito>v jJikv ovv ry re /^ovXy kol €K€)((DpyK€i h tovto 

y rvxv> 

^ Procopius almost invariably calls Byrrliachium (Durazzo) by 
its earlier name, Epidamnus. 

^ I of course use Calabria always in the classical sense, for the 
end of the Apulian province, not in its modern sense, which is 
nearly equivalent to Bruttii. The ancient Calabria was the heel, 
the modern is the toe, of Italy. 
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not force the husband of Justinian’s great-niece to obey book v 
him, a compromise * was agreed upon, which was per- 1. 
haps worse than either plan pursued singly. While 
Belisarius and the Armenian Isaac with one part of 
the troops ^ set sail for the Tiber, J ohn with the 
remainder was to prosecute the campaign in Calabria 
and, as soon as might he, meet his comrades under the 
walls of Rome ^ 

Belisarius first set sail, and meeting with contrary Belisarius 
winds, was forced to take shelter in the harbour of bria, 
Otranto.' The Goths, who had returned to the siege of 
that place, fled when they saw his fleet approaching, 
and halted not till they reached Brindisi, at the dis- 
tance of fifty miles. From thence they sent messengers 
to teU their King of the invasion of Calabria. Totila 
sent word to them to hold on as long as they could, 
but meanwhile relaxed not the vigilance of his blockade 
of Rome. Soon the wind changed, and Belisarius, at Porto, 
after a favourable voyage, reached Povtus at the mouth 
of the Tiber. 

Soon afterwards John crossed the Hadriatic Gulf, John 

lands 

and, as good luck would have it, landed not far from in Caia- 

^ bria. 

^ The language of Procopius (De B. G. iii. i8 ; p. 350) does not 
expressly assert that this plan was a compromise, but I think it 
leaves us at liberty to infer it. 

^ How were the troops divided and what was their total 
number ? I do not find the answer to these questions in Pro- 
copius. One of the many proofs that he does not write this part 
of his history as an eyewitness is the deficiency of accurate 
information on points like these. 

® In the Anecdota (cap. v) Procopius asserts that J ohn, who by 
his marriage with the daughter of Germanus had enrolled him- 
self in the opposite court-party to that of Theodora, was afraid of 
being assassinated by the contrivance of Antonina, and for that 
reason would never join forces with Belisarius. 
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Brindisi. A Gothic scout who had been taken pri- 
soner begged for his life, and promised in retuim to 
guide him to the enemy. ‘ First of all,’ said the 
Imperial General, ‘ show me where the horses pasture.’ 
Accordingly the man led him to a green plain where 
the horses of the Goths were feeding. On each 
horse’s hack leaped a Byzantine foot-soldier, and then 
they galloped to the camp of the unsuspecting foe. 
An utter rout followed, and this defeat opened the 
whole province of Calabria to the Imperialists. Canu- 
sium opened its gates to them, and hither came Tul- 
lianus son of Venantius, long ago governor of Bruttii 
and Lucania under Theodoric. Tullianus fearlessly 
spoke of the oppressions wrought by the Emperor’s 
generals in Italy, oppressions which had compelled the 
inhabitants of these provinces, much against their will, 
to accept the yoke of the Goths, Arians and barbarians 
though they were, as the less intolerable of the two 
evils. Now, however, if John would promise to prevent 
the ravages of his soldiery, Tullianus would use his 
influence to obtain the speedy submission of the two 
provinces. The promise was given, and by the good 
offices of Tullianus, Bruttii and Lucania were speedily 
recovered for the Empire. 

Here, however, John’s advance towards Rome 
stopped. Three hundred hox’semen sent by Totila to 
Capua were sufficient to check his further progress, 
notwithstanding the urgent messages of Belisarius, 
who bitterly complained that he who had been 
allowed to select the bravest men in the army, ‘ and 
all of them barbarians,’ should allow himself to be 
checked by a little body of three hundred men. The 
qualification thus emphasised by Belisarius shows 
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clearly enough how little the citizens of the Roman book v. 

Empire had to do with winning the Empire’s battles. 

John now turned southwards, and inflicted a crushing vietofy 
defeat on Recimund, who, with an army of Goths, 

Moors, and deserters from the Imperial ranks, was 
holding Reggio for Totila, to prevent any succours 
being sent from Sicily to the mainland But this 
victory had little efiect on the main course of the war. 

While the great duel was going on around the towers 
of Rome, John in his Apulian camp was only a listless 
spectator of the agony of the Empire. 

The narrative now turns to Belisarius, who, from Beiisarius 
Porto as his base of operations, is about to make an 
attempt for the relief of Rome. At the risk of a little 
repetition it will be well to give a somewhat detailed 
description of the two harbours of Rome, which, after 
several alternations of prosperity and decay, are both 
now practically deserted, Portus and Ostia. 

Let us take Ostia first, though it makes the less Descrip- 
conspicuous figure in our present narrative. It is osUa. 
situated on the south of the Tiber, on the left bank, 
that is to say, of the left-hand channel of the stream. 

The excavations of recent years have been fruitful 
in results for the archaeologist, and it may be doubted 
whether any other ruins, except those of Pompeii, 
enable us more vividly to reproduce the actual appear- 
ance of a Roman city. We see the broad road lined 
with tombs, leading up to the city-gate: we see the 
narrow streets paved with large flat stones on which 
the wheel-marks of the Roman higa are yet visible : 
we see the semicircular area and columns of a theatre : 

’ Eeggio was probably taken at this time, as it had to be re- 
captured by Totila in 549 (see p. 549). 
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Temple of Vulcan: we see the chambers of an Imperial 
palace in which Antoninus Pius perhaps spent his 
summers, and among them one little chapel, dedicated, 
probably in the second century, to the worship of 
Mithras, the Eastern Sun-god. Almost more interest- 
ing, as enabling us more vividly to picture the com- 
mercial life of the city, are the magazines, in one of 
which are still to be found some dozen or so of dolia, 
earthenware hogsheads once filled with wine or oil, 
now empty and buried up to their necks in the fine 
sand of the Tiber. Here too is a well-presei ved 
gateway once leading into a court-yard lined with 
warehouses, and bearing on the keystone of the arch 
the sculptured resemblance of a Roman modms\ as 
a reminder, perhaps, to the merchant, of the duty 
of giving just measure to all his customers. Not 
far off is a stone on which some public notice, possibly 
for the regulation of the market, has been affixed. 
Everywhere we feel that we are tracing the lineaments 
of a great city of commerce, though one that has been 
dead for centuries. 

One thing disappoints us in Ostia, and yet in our 
disappointment helps to explain its present desolation. 

Alteration We miss the sea. We have read in Minucius Felix 

of the 

eoast-iine how at Ostia the three friends who were about to hold 
high converse on Fate and Providence and the nature 
of the gods, first walked along the yielding sand, 
and watched the boys playing ‘ duck and drake ’ with 
their smooth stones rebounding from the Mediter- 
ranean waves. We have read how three centuries 
later Monica and Augustine sat upon the same shore 
^ Peck-measure. 
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and gazed over the same expanse of sea, as the mother book v. 
talked with her recovered son of the joys of the — ^ — k. 
heavenly kingdom. But the Ostia of to-day gives 
us no help in picturing either of these scenes. The 
sea has retreated to a distance of three miles from 
its walls : we see only the flat and desolate Campagna, 
the muddy Tiber, the grass-grown mounds of the 
deserted city. 

Now let us leave Ostia and turn our steps to Portus. The 
A ferry-boat takes us across the Fiumara, as the broad, island, 
sluggish, turbid southern channel of the Tiber is called. 

Then a walk of two miles across the sandy expanse of 
the Isola Sacra brings us to the northern channel. 

The island called the Isola Sacra, which is now, owing 
to the recession of the coast-line, five or six times 
as large as it was in the days of Procopius, was then, 
though solitary, fair as the garden of Yenus, full of 
roses and all fragrant flowers, says an enthusiastic 
geographer of the fourth century h Now, a few low 
trees provide the inhabitants with fire-wood, and 
a poor and coarse grass afibrds pasture to the not 
always inofiensive herds of buffaloes. A celebrated 
temple stood here dedicated to the Great Twin 
Brethren, but even its site is now forgotten. At the 

’ Aethicus in his Cosmographia : ‘At the 6th [i6th] mDestone 
from the City the Tiber parts into two streams, making the island 
between Portus Urbis and the city of Ostia, whither the Eoman 
people with the Prefect of the City or the Consul goes forth to 
celebrate sacred rites with solemn festivity. The island thus 
made by the Tiber is so green and plesrsant that never, in winter 
or summer, does it fail to supply admirable grass for pasture. In 
spring it is so filled with roses and other flowers that for its 
abundance of tints and odours this island is called “ipsa 
Libanus ?) almae Veneris.’” I take this quotation from Clu- 
verius’s Italia Antiqua, p. 879. 
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end of the path however, just opposite Porto, we come 
to the ancient tower which marks the spot where once 
stood the church of Saint Hippolytus, the cathedral 
church of Portus, separated from the city by the Tiber 
channel, and rightly named after the most famous 
bishop of that see, whose great work, a Eefutation 
of all Heresies, has in our own day been recovered for 
ecclesiastical literature h 

Again crossing in a ferry-boat the waters of the 
Tiber, but this time the northern channel, we reach 
the village of Porto Moderno. The modern successor 
to Portus as a Mediterranean harbour is the little 
town of Fiumicino, two miles further down the stream. 
There we find a small wooden pier projecting into the 
sea, a few ships discharging their cargoes, a row of tall 
lodging-houses, all filled during a few weeks in spring 
by the crowd of bathers from Pome, all empty and 
deserted in September from fear of the everywhere 
brooding malaria. Here, in this so-called Porto 
Moderno, which was really called into existence by 
Pope Gregory IV ^ a few years before the birth of our 
Alfred the Great, hard by the then ruined Portus 
of the Emperors, there are a modernised church, 
a mediaeval castle, in one room of which are collected 
the Latin inscriptions discovered in the neighbourhood : 
not much else to interest the archaeologist, except 
a fallen column, once no doubt forming part of the 
elder Portus, on which, rudely carved perhaps by the 

^ It is thought by some that the title ^ Sacra/ which was borne 
by the island already in the time of Procopius (Be Bell. Gotth. 
i. 26), was given to it from this church. Others think it was 
from the festivals held upon it in honour of Castor and Pollux 
(Bescrizione dellerovine, &c,, 39, 40). 

^ 827-844. 
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knife of one of his soldiers, appear five letters of the book 

name of the glorious Vandal, Stilicho h 

We take a few steps northwards and find ourselves 
looking upon a piece of water which as it recedes from 
us becomes shallower, changes into rushes, into marsh, 
into firm land. We soon observe a certain regularity 
about its sides, and find that it is in fact a regular 
hexagon, each side nearly 300 yards long. Yes, this is Trajan 
the celebrated hexagonal harbour of Trajan. Long 


rows of massive warehouses, in which were stored the 


rations of Egyptian and Sicilian corn for all the people 
of Rome, were once mirrored in its waters : even yet 
some huge blocks of masonry remain to show how 
solid was their building. The greatest ships of the 
ancient world, ships of commerce and of war, laden 
with corn or with legions, have glided in by the deep 
canal which is now represented only by a little brook 
that a child could step over, and have manoeuvred 
easily in the capacious dock which is now a reedy fish- 
pond. At each angle of the hexagon rose a column, 
crowned with a statue. On our right hand, full 
fronting the opening by which the ships entered the 
basin, stood a colossal statue of the founder himself^, 


the mighty Emperor Trajan. Now, almost on the 
same spot, one may see the neat villa of the present 
owner of Portus and Ostia and all the intervening and 
surrounding country, the Prince Torlonia. A fine herd 
of horses grazes on the margin of the pool : the frogs 


^ The letters axe shaped thus : ST’ L"C , The coliuun is on the 
left-hand side of the gateway looking towards Ostia- Of course 
the theory that they were carved by a soldier of Stilicho is mere 
conjecture. 

^ The head of this statue is now in the Vatican, in the Sala del 
Meleagro. 
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fill the air with their harsh melody ; other signs of life 
there are none. 

Outside of the hexagonal basin, that is to the north- 
west of it, was formerly the yet larger harbour of 
Claudius, with a pier curving round to the north-east, 
the work of Theodoric. This is now even more blended 
with the desolate Campagna than the work of Trajan. 
The name of Claudius is great at Portus as it is in the 
valley of the Anio. It was from this port that his 
fleet sailed for the conquest of the ‘ almost world- 
severed’ island of Britain. The northern channel 
which he cut for the river had the double effect of 
making the new harbour possible and of removing the 
inundations with which Father Tiber had been wont 
to visit the city of his sons. A fair inscription, which 
was found some fifty years ago in the excavations of 
Cardinal Pallavicini and has been placed by his orders 
on the side of the modern carriage-road to Porto, 
records these beneficent labours of the dull-witted 
Emperor 

We have yielded perhaps too long to the melancholy 
fascination of these scenes, once filled with the lively 
hum of commerce, echoing to the voice of sailors from 
every country on the Mediteixanean, and now aban- 
doned to the bittern and the cormorant. We must 
return to the sixth century and look upon them as 
they were seen by Belisarius. Ostia in his time was 

^ The inscription runs thus : — 

TI . CLAVDIVS . BEVSI . F . CAESAR 
AVO . OERMAKIOVS . PONTIF . MAX 
TRIB . POTEST . VI . COS . Ill . OESIOX . IIII , IMP . XII . P . P 
FOSSIS . nVCTIS . A , TIBEEI . OPEEIS . POETVS 
CAVSSA . EMISSISQVE . IX . MAEE . VEBEM 
TWXBATIONIS . PERICVLO . LIBEEAYIT. 
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no doubt far fallen from her former greatness, im- 
poverished by five centuries of competition with the 
superior advantages of Portus ; hut it was still a 
considerable commercial city: and Portus, except so 
far as the war itself had injured its commerce, was 
probably well-nigh as busy as in the days of Claudius. 
The great magazines stood there, all waiting for the 
corn-supplies of the Roman people, if only the light 
cruisers of Totila would allow them to be filled. The 
walls with which Constantine had enclosed the city 
and harbour, now mere grass mounds over which the 
horses gallop in their play, were then defensible 
fortifications, probably from twelve to fifteen feet high. 
Within the enclosure of these walls, which were about 
a mile and a-half in length, and flanked by the river 
and the sea, lay the army of Belisarius, who now 
again, as in his earlier campaigns, was accompanied by 
the martial Antonina. It is important to remember 
the difierence between the position of the combatants 
in 537 and in the present siege. Then, Ostia was held 
by the Romans, and Portus was a Gothic stronghold. 
Now, Portus is the one place of vantage left to the 
Romans in the neighbourhood of the capital, and Ostia 
is occupied by a Gothic garrison. 

The town of Portus was nineteen Roman miles ' 
from Rome. About four miles above it, where the 
river was naiTowest, Totila had caused a boom to be 
placed to block the passage of ships hearing provisions 
to the starving city. This boom consisted of long 
beams of timber lashed together and forming a kind of 
floating bridge. It was protected by a wooden tower 
at either end, and was yet further strengthened by an 
’ Equivalent to 17^ English miles. 

I i 2 
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iron chain stretched across from shore to shore a little 
below it, in order to prevent the boom from being 
broken by the mere impact of a hostile vessel. 

The counter-preparations of Belisarius were very 
complete. Having lashed together two broad barges, 
he erected a wooden tower upon them sufficiently high 
to overtop the bridge. Trusting nothing to chance, he 
had the measurements of the bridge taken by two of 
his soldiers who feigned themselves deserteis. To the 
top of the tower a boat was hoisted filled with a com- 
bustible mixture, pitch, sulphur, rosin, an anticipation 
of the dreaded ‘ Greek fire ’ of later ages. Sun'ound- 
ing the barges, and partly towing them, was a fleet of 
two hundred swift cutters ^ laden with corn and other 
necessaries for the starving Komans, but also bearing 
some of the bravest of his soldiers, and turned into 
ships of war by high wooden ramparts on the decks, 
pierced with loop-holes for the archers. Detachments 
of infantry and cavalry were also stationed at all 
the points of vantage on the bank to support the 
operations of the ships, and especially to prevent any 
advance of the enemy upon Portus. 

Having made these preparations, Belisarius en- 
trusted the defence of the sea-port, containing as it did 
all his stores, his reserve troops, and above all his wife, 
to Isaac of Armenia, with a solemn charge that come 
what might, and even should he hear that Belisarius 
himself had fallen before the foe, under no conceivable 
circumstances was he to leave the post thus committed 
to him. At the same time he sent word to Bessas to 
support his movements by a vigorous sortie from the 
city against the Gothic camps. This message how- 

’ dromoms. 
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ever, like so many others of the same kind, failed to book v. 

shake the ‘ masterly inactivity ’ of the governor of 1- 

Kome. The Goths had full leisure that day to con- „ 
centrate their whole attention on the operations of 

co-operate 

Belisarius. 

With some labour the rowers urged the laden Successful 
cutters up the river. The Goths, confiding in the the Gothic 
strength of their bridge and chain, remained quiet 
their camps. Soon they found out their error. The 
archers fi'om the cutters dealt such havock among the 
Gothic guards on either shore that resistance was 
quelled and they were able to sever the chain ^ and 
sail on in triumph up to the bridge. Now the Goths 
perceived the danger and swarmed down upon the 
bridge. The fighting here became terrific. Belisarius, 
watching his opportuzrity, steered the floating tower 
close up to the Gothic fort commanding the north end 
of the bridge, which stood close to the water’s edge. 

The boat laden with Greek fire was set alight and 
skilfully thrown into the very middle of the fort, which 
was at once wrapped in flames. In the conflagration 
two hundred of the Gothic garrison, headed by Osdas, 
the bravest of the brave, all perished. Encouraged by 
this success, the archers on board the dromones sent 
a yet thicker shower of arrows at the Goths on the 
shore. Terror seized the barbarian ranks ; they turned 
to flee ; the Eomans began to hew the timbers of the 
bridge to pieces ; the revictualling of the hungry city 
seemed already accomplished. 

Seemed only. By one of those tricks of Bate upon ^aao 
which our historian delights to moralise, in the very by au 

TIDSHCCOSS’ 

moment when he seemed to have won her, V ictory fui attack 

on Ostia, 

^ Did they employ divers ? Procopius does not mention them. 
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perhaps a premature rumour, of the success of the 
morning’s operations, especially of the severing of the 
chain, reached the ears of Isaac at Portus. Forgetful 
of his general’s solemn charge, and only envious at 
having no share in the glory of the triumph, he sallied 
forth with a hundred horsemen, crossed the Insula 
Sacra, and suddenly attacked the Gothic garrison of 
Ostia, who were commanded by the gallant Roderic. 
In the first skirmish Roderic was wounded, and his 
soldiers, whether from fear or guile, turned and fled. 
The Imperialists entered the camp, and found a store 
of money and other valuables therein, which they 
began to plunder. While they were thus engaged 
the Goths returned in greater numbers, easily over- 
powered the hundred Romans, slew the greater 
number of them, and took the rest, among whom was 
Isaac himself, prisoners. 

Belisarius The mere failure of this foolish attack would have 
dereiiby been it itself no great disaster. But as adverse 
of Isaac’s Fortune would have it, a messenger escaped from the 
failure, tidings to Belisarius at the bridge, 

‘ Isaac is taken.’ ‘ Isaac taken,’ thought the General : 
‘ then Portus and Antonina are taken too.’ At this 
thought, says the historian, ‘ he was bewildered with 
fear, a thing which had never happened to him in any 
previous peril.’ Yet even this bewilderment is for 
us the most convincing proof that they were chains 
of love, not of fear, which yet hound him to Antonina. 
He at once gave the signal for retreat, in the hope 
that by a speedy return he might surprise the vic- 
torious barbarians and rescue Portus from their grasp. 
When he reached the seaport (which it is to be re- 
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meinbered was only four miles from the scene of booic v. 

action), found all safe there, and recognised by what — — 

folly of his subordinate and what mis-reading of the 
game by himself he had been cheated out of 
already-assured victory, he was seized with such deep 
chagrin, that his bodily strength, perhaps already 
weakened by the unwholesome air of the Campagna, 
quite broke down. He sickened with fever, which at 
one time caused his life to be despaired of, and for 
some months he was unable to take any active share 
in the conduct of the campaign. 

Two days after this battle Eoderic the governor 
of Ostia died, and Totila, enraged at the loss of his 
brave comrade, put his feeble Armenian captive to 
death — a deed not worthy of his fame 

Meanwhile, in Rome, there was a daily increasing nemorai- 
demoralisation among the soldiers of the garrison, the gan-i- 
Procopius attributes this entirely to the avarice ofs^Je 
Bessas, who according to him was so intent on his 
traffic in corn at famine-prices to the few still remain- 
ing citizens, that he neglected all the duties of a 
general, and purposely refused to co-operate with Beli- 
sarius, knowing that the more the siege could be pro- 
longed, the richer he would grow. It is almost certain 
that there is some exaggeration here. Bessas was a 
sufficiently capable soldier to know that if no watch 
were kept on the walls the city would be taken, and 
that then even the treasure for the sake of which he 
had committed so many crimes would with difficulty 

’ If, as is very probable, the slain Groth was the same Eoderic 
of whom Pope G-regory speaks (cap. xiv) as a constant attendant 
upon the King’s person, we can understand the especial resent- 
ment of the latter at the death of his faithful servant. 
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BOOKV. be saved from the enemy. Perhaps the true ex- 
planation of his conduct is this. He saw the fame 
which Belisarius had acquired by his year-long defence 
of Eome and determined to rival it. The secret 
of that success had been the refusal to spend the 
strength of the soldiers on useless sorties, and Bessas 
showed that he had laid that lessorr to heart. But 
there were two reasons for his failure. In Totila he 
had to deal with a very different adversary from the 
blundering Witigis, with an adversary who was also 
determined to waste none of his strength on useless 
assaults, who never hurried himself, but who by a 
slow, patient, scientific blockade consumed the life of 
Borne. And, what was even more important, the 
noble heart of Bslisarius had saved him from that 
crime of callous indifference to the sufferings of non- 
combatants which Bessas forsooth gloried in, as show- 
ing his soldier-like disregard of all that did not bear 
on the success of the great game, but which really lost 
him the great game itself. No doubt he enriched 
himself by sales of corn at famine-prices to the Sena- 
tors. None of these barbarian and semi-barbarian 
generals of Byzantium had any refined feelings of 
honour where money was concerned. But this can 
hardly have been his sole thought. He had a plan for 
the defence of Borne which he thought he could work 
out independently of the welfare or the sufferings of 
the citizens. And in that thought he was wrong even 
from the military point of view. Without the loyal 
help of the great mass of citizens it was impossible to 
keep the vast circuit of the walls effectually guarded, 
and one unguarded spot, on one dark night, might 
make all other precautions useless. 
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So much by way of necessary protest before quoting book v. 

the words of Procopius. ‘ Neither in the attack on 

the bridge, nor at any previous time, would Bessas ^ 
assist as he was required to do. For he had still ^ ^ 

^ ^ . . conduct of 

some corn stored up, since the supplies previously Bessas. 
sent to Borne by the magistrates of Sicily had been 
intended both for the soldiers and the citizens ; but 
he, giving forth a very small quantity to the citizens, 
kept the lai’gest part concealed, nominally on behalf 
of the soldiers, but really that he might retail it to 
the Senators at a high price. Of course therefore the 
end of the siege was the thing which he least desired b’ 

‘ By his transactions in corn Bessas was growing ever . 
richer, since the necessity of the buyers allowed him 
to fix the price according to his own fancy. Being 
wholly immersed in this business, he took no thought 
as to the watch upon the walls or any other measure 
of precaution, but if the soldiers chose to be remiss he 
allowed them to be so. Hence there were but few 
sentinels on the walls, and those very careless about 
their duty. The sentinel on guard at any given time 
might indulge, if he pleased, in long slumbers, since 
there was no one set over him to call him to account. 

There were none to go the rounds, as aforetime, to 
challenge the sentinels and ascertain what they were 
doing. Nor could any of the citizens assist in this 
work of vigilance ; for, as I have before said, those 
who were now left in the City were very few in 
number and terribly reduced in strength 

According to the view suggested above, these last 
words of the historian contain the gist of the whole 

^ De Bell. Gotth. iii. i8 (pp. 356-7). 

^ Ibid. iii. 20 (,p. 360). 
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matter. The rest of the description does but pourtray 
the condition of a garrison demoralised by being set to 
perform a duty hopelessly beyond their powers. 

The Asinarian Gate— by which it may be remem- 
bered Belisarius entered Rome in December 536 — yet 
stands, with its tw^o round towers, behind the Church 
of the Lateran, one of the finest monuments of the 
great defensive work of Aurelian and Honorius. The 
gateway itself is blocked up, and the mediaeval Porta 
S. Giovanni, a few yards to the east of it, now opens 
upon the great highway to Albano, Capua, and Naples. 
Notwithstanding this alteration, however, there is still 
a lofty and well-preserved piece of the ancient wall, 
and nowhere do we find a better specimen than here, 
of the galleries through which the sentinels went their 
rounds, of the loopholes through which the archers 
shot, of the battlements by which the more exposed 
wari’iors above were partially defended. Upon this 
part of the wall there was a vigilia of four Isaurian 
soldiers, who, tired of the siege, disgusted with their 
failing food, and mindful very probably of the kindness 
with which Totila had treated them after the capture 
of Naples resolved to betray the City to the Gothic 
King. Letting themselves down by ropes from the 
battlements, they sought the camp of the barbarians 
and unfolded their design to Totila. He thanked 
them warmly, offered them large sums of money if the 
City should be put in his power, and sent two of his 
guards to view the place where the Isaurians kept 
watch. The men climbed up by the ropes, inspected 

' It will be remembered that the garrison of Naples was 
composed of 1000 Isaurian soldiers under Conon, and that Totila 
graciously assisted them on their journey to Eome. (See p. 405.) 
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the fortifications, heard all that the Isaurians had to book v. 
say, and returned to report favourably of the project. - — ^ — 
There was something about the Isaurians’ demeanour, 
however, which had roused the King’s suspicion, and caution, 
a second and even a third visit from them (their 
return being each time accompanied by some of his 
own followers to examine the walls) was necessary 
before he would trust his army in their hands. This 
extreme caution on the part of the daring Totila had 
well-nigh proved fatal to the scheme. It chanced that 
the Roman scouts brought as captives into the City 
ten Gothic soldiers, who, being interrogated as to what 
Totila was meditating next, were foolish enough or- 
disloyal enough to disclose, what had now become the 
talk of the camp, that he hoped to get possession of the 
city by the help of some Isaurians. Happily, however, 

Bessas and Conon paid no further attention to the 
story, which was perhaps too vague to guide them to 
the very Isaurians who were meditating treason. 

When the third deputation, headed by a kinsman of The asi- 

^ - , , ^narian 

Totila himself, had returned, reporting lavourably ol Gate 

, ^ / 1 1 TT- , 1 ^ 1 opened to 

the Isaurians proposal, the King at length made up the Goths, 
his mind to accept the venture. At nightfall the 546 
whole Gothic host, fully armed, was drawn up outside 
the Asinarian Gate. Four Goths, men conspicuous for 
valour and strength, mounted by ropes to the place 
where the friendly Isaurians were on guard, the other 
Roman sentinels being all wi-apped in slumber. As 
soon as they were within the walls they hastened to 
the gateway. With rapid well-directed blows from 
their axes they severed the great bar of wood which 

' Wg get this date from two sources ; the day and month from 
Marcellinus Comes, the year from Procopius. 
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kept the gates closed, and shattered the iron locks, the 
keys of which were of course in other keeping h The 
work must have been speedily done, for the noise 
of blows like those would break the sleep of even the 
most over-wearied sentinels. Then they opened wide 
the gates, and without difficulty or opposition, without 
striking a blow except at bolts and bars, the whole 
Gothic army marched in. 

After all, it seemed, the hundred and fifty thousand 
w'arriors who in the long siege left their bones under 
the grass of the Campagna had not died in vain. The 
‘ hoarded vengeance ’ of ten years might at length be 
reaped. The Goths were again in Kome. 

^ Kat TO T€ JtjXov TreXe/ccort hiai^OeCpovcnVy wxcp ivepora tolxov eKCLTepov 
IvappLoarOhni ra? TndXa^ im^euym^at ewOeicrav, rd re atS'^pia ^vpLTravra, 
ols 8^ rd<s /cXets del ot <j>vXaK€<s c/x^aXXd/tcvot eKXetdv re rds TrvXas Kal 
Kara r^v )(p€Lav dvewyor. 
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‘ How doth the city &it solitary that was full of people ’ * 

o Authority. 

Source : — 

Peocopitjs, De Bello Gotthieo, iii. 20-32 (pp. 362-373). BOOK V 

When the Goths had entered by the Asinarian 54s 
Gate, Totila, still fearful of some treachery, caused ^*Goths 
them all to halt in good order till day-light dawned. 
Meanwhile, universal uproar and confusion reigned in 
the panic-stricken City. The three thousand Imperial 
soldiers streamed out of the Flaminian Gate even as 
the Gothic garrison had done ten years before. Bessas Flight of 

^ Bessas 

and Conon were mingled with the crowd of fugitives, and 
not being compelled by any exaggerated sense of 
honour to die upon the scene of their discomfiture. 

The best proof that Bessas was indeed taken unawares 
is furnished by the fact that all the treasure which he 
had accumulated at the cost of so much human suffer- 
ing was left behind in his palace and fell into the 
hands of the Gothic King. Before the night had 
ended a messenger came in haste to tell the King of 
the fiight of the Governor and his army. ‘ Excellent 

^ Ata irvXr]? iripas probably means this, though they might 
escape to Portus by the Porta Portuensis. 
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BOOKv. tidings!’ said Totila. ‘No! I will not pursue after 

them. What more delightful news could any one 

wish for than to hear that his enemies are fleeing ? ’ 
Of the Eoman nobles, a few who were fortunate 
enough to possess horses accompanied the flight of the 
army ; the rest sought shelter in the various churches. 
Among the refugees we find the names of Decius and 
Basilius, the former perhaps descended from the 
Emperor ^ and from the great Decii of the Republic, 
the latter probably the same nobleman whom we have 
already taken note of as the last Roman Consul^. 
Among the suppliants at the altars the names of 
Maximus Olybrius ^ and Orestes ° also remind us, 
truly or falsely, of men eminent in the struggles of the 
preceding century. 

mviiges When day dawned, Totila proceeded to St. Peter’s 
Uothic basilica to return thanks to God for his victory. His 
soidieij. roamed through the city, slaying and plunder- 

ing. One horror usually accompanying the sack of 
a captured city was absent. No Roman maid, wife, or 
widow suffered the least insult from any of the Gothic 
soldiery, so strict were the orders of Totila on this 
point, and so little did his subjects dare to disobey 
him. The plunder of the Roman palaces was, how- 
ever, freely permitted to them, on the somewhat 
ambiguous condition that the most valuable of the 
property — meaning probably silver, gold, and jewels — 
was to be brought to the King to form the nucleus of 
a new great Gothic hoard. 

‘ Vol. i. pp. 52-55. 

^ P. 374, and Ilsener, Anecdoton Holderi, p. 14. His full 
name was Anicius Faustus Albums Basilius. 

Vol. ii. pp. 199-208. 

‘ Vol. ii. pp. 476-477. * Vol. iL pp. 496-522. 
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Thus then, amid the noise and confusion of the bookv 
plunder of a mighty city, amid the shouts of thp. 
slayers and the groans of the dying, Totila proceeded 

JLOtillSr £lt) 

to the great basilica on the Vatican. Arrived there, 
he found the deacon Pelagius awaiting him, bearing with Peia- 
a roll of the Sacred Scriptures and expressing in every 
gesture the humility of a suppliant. ‘ Spare thine 
own subjects, 0 our Master ’ ! ’ said the submissive 
ecclesiastic. With a scoff which he could not forbear 
at the haughty demeanour of Pelagius on the occasion 
of their last meeting, Totila said, ‘ Now, then, thou art 
walling to make requests of me.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Pelagius, 

‘ since God hath made me thy slave. But spare thy 
slaves. Master ! henceforward.’ Totila listened to the 
request, and at once sent messengers all through the 
City, saying that, though the plunder might continue, 
no more blood was to be shed. Already, twenty-six 
soldiers and sixty citizens had fallen under the swords 
of the Goths. The smallness of these numbers points 
rather to the depopulation of the City than to the 
humanity of the conquerors. Procopius was informed 
that only five hundred citizens were left in Rome, the 
greater part of whom had fled to the churches ; nor 
does there seem any reason for supposing that he has 
underestimated this number, notwithstanding the vast 
contrast with the many myriads who once thronged 
the streets of the Eternal City h 

' ‘ tUv crSiv, a) SeoTrora ’ eixe. There is Surely an allusion 

here to the words, ‘Spare Thy people, O Lord, and give not 
Thine heritage to reproach' (Joel ii. 17). The context of the 
verse gives great emphasis to the quotation. 

“ G-ibbon says (v. 222, ed. Smith) : ‘The assertion that only 
five hundred persons [citizens] remained in the capital inspires 
some doubt of the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text.’ 
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BOOK V. The condition of the survivors of the Roman people 
. was so miserable that death from the Gothic broad- 

CondHion might Seem in comparison scarcely an evil to he 

of the dreaded. Proud Senators and their delicately nurtured 

surviving ^ 

citizens wives, clothed in the garb of peasants and of slaves, 
wandered about from house to house, knocking at the 
doors and craving from the charity of the Gothic 
warriors a morsel of food to keep the life within them. 
Among these abject suppliants was one whose tale 
The seems to carry us back for two generations. Rusticiana, 

widow of ^ . 

Boethius the daughter of Symmachus and the widow of Boethius, 
yet lived, and in these darkest days of her country she 
had distinguished herself by the generosity with which 
she had devoted her wealth to the relief of her starving 
fellow-citizens. She too was now a humble petitioner 
for a morsel of bread. When the Goths discovered 
who she was, many of them clamoured that she should 
be slain, the chief crime of which she was accused being 
that she had given money to the Roman generals as 
the price of their consent to the destruction of the 
statues of Theodoric. Her resentment against the 
sovereign who had put her husband and father to 
death is easily understood : but it is not probable 
that either Belisarius or Bessas would require much 
persuasion to induce them to sanction the destruction 
of the visible emblems of the great Ostrogoth. True 
or false as the story might be, Totila refused to allow 
Rusticiana to be molested on account of it, and gave 
strict orders that the venerable lady should be treated 

But it seems to me that the whole earlier and later course of his 
narrative agrees well enough with this statement. Of oourse all 
these statistical assertions require to be received with a good deal 
of caution. 
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with all courtesy. We hear nothing more concerning book t. 
her, and with this incident the family of Boethius 

546. 

passes out of history. 

On the day after the capture of the City, Totila Totiia’s. 

harangue 

addressed two very diiiereiit harangues to two very to the 
different audiences. The Goths were all gathered 
together, — surely in the same Forum which once 
echoed Cicero’s denunciations against Catiline, and 
Antony’s praises of the murdered Julius : — and here 
their King congratulated them on an event which he 
almost described in Cromwell’s words as ‘ a crowning 
mercy,’ so urgently did he insist on the truth that it 
was not by human strength, but by God’s manifest 
blessing on the righteous cause, that the victory had 
been won. ‘At the beginning of the war, 200,000 
valiant Goths, rich in money, in arms, in horses, and 
with numbers of prudent veterans to guide their 
counsels b lost empire, life, liberty, to a little band of 
7000 Greeks. Now, from more than 20,000 of the 
same enemies a scanty remnant of the nation, poor, 
despised, utterly devoid of experience, had wrested the 
great prize of the war. Why this difference ? Because 
aforetime the Goths, putting justice last in their 
thoughts, committed, against the subject Romans and 
one another, all sorts of unholy deeds : but now they 
had been striving to act righteously towards all men. 

^ Kal yepovToyv ivverayrarm ttoXvv o/itXov, OTrcp rots Is dywms KaO- 
Lorafxivois ^vp-^optoraToi/ eTvat Sofcct. PossiWy, like the English in the 
Crimea, the followers of Witigis were overweighted with the 
experience of vetei*an soldiers. 

2 This is no doubt the sum total of the Imperial troops in 
Italy, not in Eome, the number of the latter being, as we know, 

3000. I think this is the only indication that we have of the size 
of the Imperial army at this time. 

VOL. IV. K k 
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In tills resolution, even at the risk of wearying them, 
he besought them to continue. For if they changed, 
assuredly God’s favour towards them would change 
likewise, since it is not this race or that nation, as 
such, on whose side God fights, but He assists all 
men everywhere who honour the precepts of eternal 
righteousness 

It is not without a feeling of pain that we pass from 
the Forum to the Senate House, and listen to the 
bitter words with which the Gothic King rebuked the 
cowering Senators of Rome. He reminded them of all 
the benefits which they had received at the hands of 
Theodoric and Athalai’ic ; how these Kings had left in 
their keeping all the great offices of state and had 
permitted them to accumulate boundless wealth ^ ; and 
yet after all this they had turned against their bene- 
factors and broughr Greeks into the common fatherland. 

‘ What har-m did the Goths ever do you ? And now 
teU me, what good have you ever received from 
Justinian the Emperor? Has he not taken away from 
you almost all the great offices of state ? Has he not 
insulted and oppressed you by means of the men who 
are called his Logothetes ? Has he not compelled you 
to give an account to him of every solidus wffiich you 
received from the public funds even under the Gothic 

' Ov yap dv6pmir<ov yevei ovSf <f)vcra e$vSiv ^uixpux)(av euaOev [0 6eos], 
AXX ot<S av fiaXXov 6 rov SiKaCov A.oyos Golden 'words, 

whether Totila or Procopius be the true author of them, and an 
admirable answer to the war‘Cry of some modern politicians, ‘ Our 
country, right or wrong.’ 

^ The words are important as a description of Theocloric’s 
system of government z HoAAa 7rpo5 re Kal ’AroiAapt^oi? 

ayaBa TreirovOoTes, im re r^s apX?^ d7r(i(Tr)<s avrol h ael KaTa<rTdvT€s Kal 
Tijy re voXireCav StotKTycraftcvoe, ttXowou re 7repipepXv)}ievQL p-eya rt 
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Kings ? All harassed and impoverished as you are book 
by the war, has he not compelled you to pay to — 
the Greeks the full taxes which could he levied in 
a time of profoundest peace ? ’ With words like these, 
the boldness of which astonishes us in a subject of 
Justinian, though he does put them into the mouth of 
a Gothic King \ did Totila lash the wincing Senators 
even as an angry master scolds his slaves. Then, 
pointing to Herodian, the foi-mer Eoman General, and 
to the four Tsaurian deserters, ‘These men,’ he said, 
‘strangers and aliens, have done for us what you our 
fellow -citizens failed to do. Herodian received us 
into Spoleto, the Isaurians into Rome. Wherefore 
they, our friends, shall be received into the places of 
trust and honour, and you henceforward shall be treated 
as slaves.’ 

Not a single Senator dared to make an answer to PeUgn 
this torrent of upbraiding. Pelagius, however, soothed oonsta 
the wrath of Totila, begged him to have compassion on 
the fallen, and obtained from him a promise of kinder 
treatment than his speech had foreshadowed. The 
Deacon, who had evidently acquired considerable 
influence over the mind of Totila, wms now (after 
solemnly swearing speedily to return) sent to Con- 
stantinople, in company with a Roman orator named 
Theodore, to propose terms of peace. 

The letter which they bore was in the following Totiia’s 
words: shall keep silence about the events which ju&tmi 

have happened in the City of the Romans, because 

’ And this hinted disapprobation of the Emperor’s government 
in the De Belhs is a strong confirmation of the genuineness of the 
Anecdota, 

2 ^jxCls ^vTpo<j>oi y€y€V7)ft£vot. 

K k 2 
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I think you will have ah'eady heard them from other 
quarters. But I will tell you shortly why I have sent 
these ambassadors. I pray you to secure for yourself 
and to grant to us the blessings of peace. You and 
I have excellent memorials and models in Anastasius 
and Theodoric, who reigned not long ago, and who 
filled their own lives and those of their subjects with 
peace and all prosperity. If this request should be 
consented to by you, I shall look upon you as a father, 
and gladly be your ally in whatsoever expedition you 
may meditate.’ The written courtesies of the letter 
were supplemented by a verbal threat, that if the 
Emperor would not consent to peace, the Eternal 
City should be rased to the ground, and Totda, with 
his triumphant Goths, would invade the provinces of 
Illyrieum. The only reply, however, which Justinian 
deigned to make to either courtesies or threats was 
that Belisarius had full powers for the conduct of the 
war and any proposals for peace must be addressed 
to him. 

Meanwhile the war in Lucania, under the guidance 
of TuUianus, who had gathered the peasants of the 
province round him, was being prosecuted with some 
vigour. Three hundred Antae, wild mountaineers from 
the hills of Bosnia h were holding the fastnesses of the 
Apennines against all comers, and successfully repulsed 
some followers of Totila who were sent to dislodge 
them. The Gothic King was desirous to transfer his 
operations to the South of Italy, but feared either to 
weaken his army by leaving a garrison in Borne, or to 

’ Probably. They were neighbours of the Slovenes (see Procop. 
De B. Gr. iii. 14), but one cannot pretend to locate these Illyrian 
tribes with perfect accuracy. 
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give Belisarius, still lying sick at Portus, the chance bookv. 
of recovering it if left ungarrisoned. In these circum- — ^ — h- 
stances, from no blind rage against the prostrate City, one-third 
but simply as a matter of strategy, he decided to make ®4iis*of 
it untenable and uninhabitable. He threw down large 
portions of the walls, so that it was roughly computed ^ 
that only two-thirds of the line of defence remained 
standing. He was about to proceed to burn all the 
finest buildings in Rome, and turn the City by the 
Tiber into a sheep-walk, when ambassadors were an- 
nounced who brought a letter from Belisarius. 

‘ Fair cities,’ said the General, ‘ are the glory of the Belisarius 
great men who have been their founders, and surely Totiia not 
no wise man would wish to be remembered as thethectty.^ 
destroyer of any of them. But of all cities under the 
sun Rome is confessed to be the greatest and the most 
glorious. No one man, no single century reared her 
greatness. A long line of kings and emperors, the 
united efforts of some of the noblest of men, a vast 
interval of time, a lavish expenditure of wealth, the 
most costly materials and the most skilful craftsmen 
of the world, have all united to make Rome. Slowly 
and gradually has each succeeding age there reared its 
monuments. Any act, therefore, of wanton outrage 
against that City will be resented as an injustice by 
all men of all ages, by those who have gone before us, 
because it effaces the memorials of their greatness, by 

^ *'Oorov is TpLTrjfJiOpLOV Tov Travros pLoXicrra, I have HO doubt that 
this is a very loose and conjectural statement ; and it is probable 
that a careful survey of the wall, assigning to each part its 
approximate date, would greatly reduce the proportion of wall 
destroyed by Totila. The analogy to the proceedings of Gaiseric 
in Africa (vol. ii. p. 537) will naturally suggest itself to the 
reader. 
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1- sight in the world will be no longer theirs to look 

upon. Remember too, that this war must end either 
in the Einperor’s victory or your own. If you should 
prove to be the conqueror, how great will be your 
delight in having preserved the most precious jewel of 
your crown. If yours should turn out to be the losing 
side, gi’eat will be the thanks due from the conqueror 
for your preservation of Rome, while its destruction 
would make every plea for mercy and humanity on 
your behalf inadmissible. And last of all comes the 
question what shall be your own eternal record in 
history, whether you will be remembered as the pre- 
server or the destroyer of the greatest city in the 
world.’ 

Belisarius, in writing this letter, had not mis- 
calculated the temper of his antagonist. Totila read 
it over and over again, laid its warnings to heart, and 
dismissed the ambassadors with the assurance that he 
would do no further damage to the monuments of the 
Totila Eternal City. He then withdrew the greater part of 
Eomefbut his troops to Mount Algidus ’, a shoulder of the high 
destroy Alban mount, about twenty mdes south-east of Rome, 
and marched himself into Lucania to prosecute the 
war against John and his eager ally Tullianus. The 
Senators had to follow in his train, unwilling hostages. 
Their wives and children were sent to the chief cities 

^ It seems necessary to translate ’AXyT^Swv Algidus, but the 
topographical indications do not fit. Procopius describes it as 
west of Eome, whereas Algidus is a little south of east : and 
though from that high vantage-ground the troops might observe 
Belisarius at Portus, they were surely too distant to impose any 
effectual check on his movements (oVcos Sward. 

€ 17 ] rots afLifil BcAtcraptor tttj tov ILoprov Uvac)» 
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of Campania. Rome herself, though not ruined, was book' 
left without a single inhabitant. 

The archaeologist who reads how narrowly Rooie j 
thus escaped destruction at the hands of Totila may, 
at first, almost regret that he was prevented from 
carrying his pui'pose into effect. There would then, Totii.% 
so he thinks, have been one mighty conflagration, in the cuj 

1 • 1 n 1 p 1 1 • 1 T ruins 

which all that was of wood must have perished, but 
which the mighty walls of temple and palace would 
assuredly have survived. Then the City would have 
become a wilderness of grass-grown mounds, amid 
which the shepherd of the Campagna might have 
wandered while his goats nibbled the short grass in 
the halls of Emperors and Consuls. The successive 
sieges by Lombard, Norman, and German, the havoc 
wrought by ignorant feudal barons, the yet worse 
havoc of statue-hunting Papal Nephews, the slow but 
ceaseless ruin effected by the ‘ little citizens ’ of Rome, 
whose squalid habitations burrowed into the founda- 
tions of temple and forum and theatre, the detestable 
industry of the lime-kilns, which for ten centuries were 
perpetually burning into mortar the noblest monuments 
of Greek and Roman art, — all this would have been 
avoided, and the buried city might have lain hidden 
for twelve centuries, till another Layard or another 
Schliemann revealed its wonders to a generation 
capable of understanding and appreciating them. 

But no : this could never have been. The religious She mu 
memories which clustered around Rome were too mighty rebuilt, 
to allow of her ever being thus utterly deserted. If 
Rome herself in the plenitude of her power could not 
obliterate Jerusalem, much less could the Northern 
barbarians cause Rome to be forgotten. The successor 
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BOOKV. of St, Peter must inevitably have come back to the 

Ch. 19. . 

^ tombs of the Fisherman and the Tent-maker ; pilgrims 

from all the countries of the West must have flocked 
to the scenes of the saints’ martyrdoms ; convents and 
hostelries must again have risen by the Tiber ; and in 
the course of centuries, if not of a few generations, 
another city, not very unlike the Eome of the Middle 
Ages, would have covered the space of the marble- 
strewn sheep-walk left by Totila h 

^ The view here urged of the practical indestructibility of 
Kome is strongly supported by the somewhat similar case of 
Aquileia. If ever an ancient city was thoioughly destroyed, 
Aquileia was thus destroyed by Attila: and as a city of com- 
mercial or political importance she never did rise again. But 
ecclesiastically the city revived, and the Patriarch of Aquileia 
was for centuries one of the most important personages in the 
countries of the Hadriatic. 
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cr Anthorities. 

oourees : — 

Piiocopius, De Bello Gotthieo, iii. (pp. 2,-40^). BOOK v. 

For the later history of Belisarins, the close of the Fifth Book 
of Agathias, the younger contemporary and continuer of Pro- 
copius: Theophanes (758-816), and the authorities quoted in 
the Note at the end of the chapter. 

After the capture of Rome a space of a month or 546-547- 
two elapsed marked by no great operations on either 
side h 

Totila, as has been said, marched into Lucania Totiia 
dragging the Senators in his train. By their orders Sto^Lu- 
the peasants {coloni) upon the senatorial estates laid 
down their arms, and Lucania was for a time recovered 
by the Goths. The Senators were then sent to rejoin 
their wives and children in the cities of Campania, 

^ The notes of time given by Procopius for the eleventh year of 
the war (546-547) are exceedingly indistinct. But Marcellinus 
Comes tells us that Totila, by the craft of the Isaurians, entered 
Kome on the 17th of December [546]. As he speaks of Rome 
lying desolate forty days after Totila’s devastations, we may 
probably put its recapture by Belisarins about the 9th of February, 

547, allowing fourteen days for Totila’s occupation of the City. 
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where they dwelt under a strong Gothic guard. Totila 
pitched his camp first on the high hill of ‘ windy Gar- 
ganus/ jutting out into the Hadriatic Sea. Here, 
according to Procopius, he occupied the very same 
lines of entrenchment which had been defended by the 
troops of Hannibal during the Second Punic War 
Spoleto, which had been won by the treachery of 
Herodian, was lost to the Goths by the treachery of 
Martian, a feigned deserter who won the favour of 
Totila, obtained the command of the fortress which 
had been made out of the amphitheatre adjoining the 
town, and handed it over to some Imperial troops 
invited thither from Perugia By the loss of this 
position the Goths’ free use of the Flaminian Way was 
doubtless somewhat interfered with 

John sallied forth from his stronghold at Hydruntum 
and occupied Tarentum, which, though situated on the 
sea-coast, by its position at the head of its own gulf 
afforded nearer access into the heart of Apulia. He 
prudently narrowed his line of defence ^ abandoning 

^ 'Ey t<3 ’Awt/3a ToS At)3vos yapaKmyjxri crTpaTOTreSrucra/icvos, ^crv)(^ 
e/t£vcj'. I have not found that any other writer speaks of an 
encampment of Hannibal on Mount Garganus. Is it possible 
that Procopius is thinking of Totila’s other camp on Mount 
Algidus, which is not far from the site still pointed out as that of 
the Campo di Annibale, near Monte Cavo ? 

The commander of these troops at Perugia was now ‘ Oldo- 
gandon the Hun.’ 

® Not absolutely taken from them, since, for this part of the 
way, there was the alternative route by the uplands of Mevania 
* Procopius’s description of John’s proceedings at Tarentum 
(p. 376) is illustrated in an interesting way by the alterations in 
the camps on the Roman WaU in Northumberland, where gate- 
ways have been blocked up or reduced in size in order to make the 
camps tenable by a smaller force than that for which they were at 
first intended. 
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all that part of the town which lay outside the bookt 
isthmus, and here took up a position of considerable 
strength. Totila, as a counter-move, quartered four 
hundred men at Acherontia^, a high hill-city on the 
borders of Lucania and Apulia, a well-chosen position 
for the over-awing of both provinces. He then marched 
away towards the north, to menace Ravenna, but was 
soon recalled by tidings as unwelcome as they were 
unexpected. 

For the space of six weeks or more after its evacua- Eomein 
tion by Totila, Rome had been left, we are told, abso- tion. 
lutely empty of inhabitants Few comparatively of 
the cities and towns in her world-wide dominion had 
to pass through this strange experience of an absolute 
cessation of the life which had beat in them for 
centuries. This breach in the continuity of her history, 
short as it was, makes Rome the companion in adversity 
of Eburacum and Deva and the other ‘ waste Chesters ’ 
of our own island, and puts her to that extent in a 
different category from cities like Paris, Lyons, and 
we may perhaps add Augsburg and Cologne, in which 
the daily routine of civil life has gone on without 

^ The ‘ bird’s nest of lofty Acherontia,’ as Horace calls it, is 
situated in the neighbourhood of Mons Yultur, and about fifteen 
miles from the poet’s birth-place, Yenusia. His description of 
himself (Sat. II. i. 34“35) — 

‘Lucanus an Appulus anceps, 

Nam Yenusinus arai finem sub utrumque colonus’ — 
would be even more applicable to an inhabitant of Ache- 
rontia. 

^ Suffering not a single person to remain in Rome, but leaving 
her absolutely desolate,’ are the words of Procopius. ^ After 
which devastation,’ says Marcellinus Comes, 'for forty days or 
more Rome was so desolate that no one, either man or beast, 
remained there.’ 
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interruption from the first or second century after 
Christ till modern days. 

As soon as Belisarius was able to rise from the bed 
on which his fever had prostrated him at Portus, he 
was possessed with a desire to see for himself the 
extent of ruin at Eome ; and then there gradually took 
shape in his mind a scheme for the recovery of the 
City, so bold and original that it at first seemed like 
a dream of delirium, but was soon recognised by those 
who beheld its accomplishment as a master-stroke of 
genius^. His first reconnaissance of the City, made 
with only one thousand soldiers, was interfered with 
by the Goths from Mount Algidus, who were, however, 
defeated in the skirmish which followed. On his 
second visit, made with all the troops under his com- 
mand, except a small garrison left at Portus, the march 
was accomplished without any such interruption. He 
had decided in his own mind that the rents in the line 
of defence made by Totila, though great, were not irre- 
parable. All his own soldiers, and all the people from 
the country round who flocked into Eome, attracted 
both by the spell of her undying name and by the 
abundant market for provisions which the General 
immediately established there, were set to work to re- 
build the breaches in the walls. There was no lime ; 
there could be no pretence of regularity in the work. 
Great blocks of tufa from the old wall of Servius, 
where these were nigh at hand where they were not, 
rubble of any kind that could be had, were thrust into 

^ BcA,tcraptw Sc roXfxa 7rpofirj$^<s totc ycyovev, fiavL<£)Brjs 

Sofacra cti/ot rot? re opwcrc /cat aKovovcri TTpeorov, l/c^acra Sc Is aper^S 
€pyov vijrrjXov tc /cat Satpiovtws viripoyKov. 

^ Procopius does not mention this fact, Tbut it is abundantly 
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tlie interstices. The fosse which had been dug for the book v. 

first siege was fortunately still unfilled, and a rough 

palisade of stakes was now added to the fosse h So 
eagerly did all work that in the space of fifteen days 
the whole circuit of the walls was in some fashion or 
other repaired; only the gates which Totila had de- 
stroyed could not be replaced for want of skUled work- 
men in the City. So great and so rapid a work of 
national defence, accomplished by the willing labour of 
soldiers and citizens, had perhaps never been seen, 
since Dionysius in twenty days raised those mighty b . 0. 402 
fortifications which we still see surrounding, but at 
how great a distance, the dwindled city of Syracuse 

When Totila heard the news of the re-occupation of Totiia re- 
Rome he marched thither with all the speed of anger 
and mortification. His army bivouacked along the son 
banks of the Tiber, and at sunrise on the day after 
their arrival, with wrath and clamour attacked the 
defenders of the wall. The battle lasted from dawn 
till dark, and was fought with all the obstinacy which 
the one party could draw from their rage, the other 
from theh’ despair. To make up for the absence of 
gates, Belisarius stationed all his bravest champions in 
the gateways, there, like Horatius, to keep the foe at 
bay by the might of their arms alone. His less trust- 
worthy troops, and perhaps some of the civic population, 
were ranged upon the walls, and from their superior 
elevation dealt deadly damage on the barbarians. 

evident to any one who examines the walls that such a trans- 
ference has taken place at some time, and no time is more likely 
than that with which we are now dealing. 

' Again we have to notice the combination of ditch and palisade, 
so well illustrating the German term Pfalilgraben. 

“ Diodorus, xiv. i8. 
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When night fell the besiegers withdi’evv from the 
attack, forced to confess to one another that it was a 
failure. While they were tending their wounded, and 
repairing their broken weapons, the Romans were 
further strengthening their defence by planting cal- 
trops [trihidi) in all the gateways. These instruments, 
minutely described by Procopius, were made of four 
spikes of wood or iron, so fastened together at one end 
that however the tribulus was thrown, there would 
always be three of the spikes resting securely on the 
ground and the fourth projecting upwards — an effectual 
precaution, as Robert Bruce proved at Bannockburn, 
against a charge of hostile cavalry. 

Next day the Goths again made a fierce assault, 
and were again repulsed. The besieged made a vigorous 
sally, but pm-suing too far were in some danger of being 
surrounded and cut to pieces. They were rescued, 
however, by another sally ordered by Belisarius, and 
the barbarians retired. 

Some days passed, and again the Goths rushed with 
fury to the walls. Again the Roman champions sallied 
forth — from the absence of gates it was probably hard 
to resist without making a sortie — and again they got 
the best of the conflict. The standard-bearer of Totila 
fell stricken by a mortal blow, and the royal ensign 
drooped in the dust. Then followed a Homeric combat 
round the dead man’s body. The barbarians by a 
sword-stroke through the wrist succeeded in rescuing 
the left hand, which still grasped the standard, and 
was adorned with a gay armlet of gold. The rest of 
the body was seized and stripped of its armour by the 
Romans, who retired with little loss to the City, while 
the Goths fled in disorder. 
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It was too clear that Rome was indeed lost. The bookv. 
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fateful City was again held by the invincible General, — ^ ^ 
and all the past labours of the barbarians were in vain. 

Bitterly did the Gothic chiefs now reproach their King 
for not having either rased the City to the ground or 
occupied it in force. A few weeks before they had all 
been chanting the praises of ‘ the wise, the unconquered 
King, who took city after city from the Romans, and 
then marring theii’ defences, sprang forth again like 
a hero to fight in the open field b’ Such however, as 
the historian sadly remarks, is the inconsistency of 
human nature, and it is not likely that men will ever 
act more nobly 

Slowly and reluctantly did Totila leave his rival in Totiia re- 
undisputed possession of the great prize. He retreated Tibur 
to Tivoli, breaking down all the bridges over the Tiber ® 
to prevent Belisarius from following him. The city 
and citadel of Tibur which the Goths had before 
destroyed were now rebuilt by them, and received 
their arms and their treasure. If Rome could not be 
retaken, at least Belisarius might be kept in check 
from this well-placed watch-tower. Possibly while 
the bulk of the Gothic army took up its quarters on 
the hill, in sight of the Sibyl’s Temple and within 
hearing of the roar of Anio, their King may have 
lodged in the vast enclosure in the plain below, a city 
rather than a palace, which goes by the unpretending 
name of ‘ the Villa of Hadrian.’ 

’ I have expanded the words of Procopius, hut I think he means 
us to understand that such was the burden of the Gothic songs. 

“ ’AAAa raCra [iiv kox tol roLavra oi^ olov re icm /jli] ov^l rots av&pur- 
mis h aei d.fmf>Tdve<rOcu, eml koX yCyvetrOai eiiaOe. 

’ Except the Ponte Molle, which was too near to the City for 
him to destroy it. 
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Meanwhile Belisarius, free from molestation, caused 
gates to be prepared and fitted into the empty arch- 
ways round Rome. They were bound with iron and 
fitted with massive locks, the keys of which were sent 
to Constantinople. Amid all his anxieties Justinian 
could once more feel himself Emperor of Rome. And 
so ended the twelfth year of the war and the third 
year of the second command of Belisarius. 

There are times when the Muse of History seems to 
relax a little from the majestic calm with which she 
tells the story of the centuries. A smile appears to 
flicker round her statuesque lips as she tells of Cleon 
forced to go forth to war against Sphacteria, and 
returning, contrary to the expectation of all men, 
with his three hundred Spartan prisoners ; of the 
Genoese besieging Venice, and themselves sealed up 
in Chioggia ; of the leaders of the Fourth Crusade 
setting out to fight with the infidels and destroying 
the Christian Empire of Constantinople. With even 
such a quiver of amusement in her voice does she 
describe Belisarius slipping, like a hermit-crab, into 
the shattered shell of Empire which was called Rome, 
and making it in so few days into a fortress which he 
could hold against all the onsets of the angry Totila. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether the exploit was 
worth all the trouble and risk which attended it. 
The importance now attached to the possession of 
Rome was chiefly a matter of sentiment : its re-occu- 
pation had little practical eflfect on the fortunes of 
the war. 

It may be fairly inferred, from the not very precise 
infomiation given us hy Procopius, that at this time 
the north and centre of Italy were almost entirely in 
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the possession of the Goths. The only exceptions bookv. 

appear to have been Ravenna and Ancona on the iAl. 

northern Hadriatic, Perugia in Tuscany, Spoleto in 
Umbria, and Rome with her neighbour Portus. Sam- 
nium, Campania, and Northern Apulia were for the most 
part strongly held by the Goths. Calabria was so far 
dominated by the ports of Otranto and Taranto that 
it might be considered as a possession of the Emperor’s. 

In Lucania, the hostile family of Venantius were per- 
petually endeavouring to rekindle the flames of loyalty 
to the Empire. Bruttii probably, and Sicily certainly, 
obeyed the generals of the Emperor. 

One reason for the languid and desultory character Justmian 
of the war was the determination of the Emperor to the war. 
spend no more money upon it than he could possibly 
help. From the slender remains of loyal Italy, Beli- 
sarius had to squeeze out the funds necessary for the 
support of his own army and that of John, not neglect- 
ing, it is to be feared, to add to his own stores in 
doing sob Another cause was the evident want of Discord 
hearty co-operation between the two generals, due impeuai 
to the fact that one belonged to the party of Ger- 
manus and the other to that of Theodora, at the 
court of the Emperor. This discord between John 
and Belisarius was referred to with satisfaction by 
Totila in a long har-angue which he delivered to his 

‘ Procopius iu the Aiieedota (cap. s) says: ‘Never did Beli- 
sarius show himself so keen after ignoble gain as at this time, 
having received no supply of money from the Emperor, but 
spoiling without mercy the inhabitants of Kavenna and Sicily 
and any other places which might be in the obedience of the 
Emperor, forcing them to render accounts to him. for all their 
past lives’ [that is, no doubt, for taxes and public moneys which 
had passed through their hands]. 

VOL. IV. L 1 
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^ — 1 Perugia. In it he frankly admitted that he knew 

Totul^s upon him with dissatisfaction for 

Apologia. 0 OI;, having hindered the re-occupation of Rome ; con- 
fessed, in substance if not in express words, that this 
was a blunder ; but pleaded that he had not shown 
himself deaf to the teachings of experience, and urged 
that the step taken by Belisarius was one of such 
extreme rashness, that, though it had been justified 
by success, he could not, by the laws of war, have 
been expected to anticipate it b 
John ][;^ot long after this harangue the Gothic King lost 

makes a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

dash into his other great prize of war, the Senator-hostages in 
pania. Campania. John, who had for some time been vainly 
besieging Acherontia, made a sudden dash into that 
province, marching night and day without stopping. 
He had reached Capua, and might have effected his 
purpose without bloodshed, had not Totila, with a kind 
of instinctive apprehension of some such design, also 
sent a detachment of cavalry into Campania. The 
Gothic horsemen, who had been marching rapidly, 
reached Minturnae (close to the old frontier of Latium 
and Campania and about forty miles from Capua), 
but were in no fit state for marching further that day. 
The least fatigued of the horsemen — about four hun- 
dred in number — were mounted on the freshest of the 
horses and pushed forward to Capua, where they 
stumbled unawares upon the whole of John’s army. 
skirmi.sh In the skirmish that ensued this little band was 

at Capua. , n t ^ . 

naturally worsted. Ihe survivors, few in number, 
galloped back to Minturnae, scarcely able to describe 

’ This speech seems to me to have more of Procopius and less 
of Totila in it than most of its kind. 
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what had befallen them, but the streaming blood, the book v. 

arrows yet fixed in the wounds, told the tale of defeat i ^ 

plainly enough. Hereupon the whole body of cavalry 
retreated in all haste from Minturnae, and when they 
reached Totila, gave him an exaggerated account of 
the number of the enemy, in order to excuse their own 
precipitancy. 

John meanwhile proceeded, unhindered, to liberate The 
the Senators and their wives from captivity. Of the recoveied. 
senatorial ladies and their children he found the tale 
complete : for many of the fathers and husbands had 
escaped to Belisarius at Portus, and consequently 
needed no deliverance. There was one Roman noble, 
Clementinus by name, who fled to a church in Capua 
for refuge from the unwelcome rescuers. He feared 
the vengeance of the Emperor for his too ready sur- 
render to the Goths of a fort in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, and absolutely refused to accompany the army 
of John. Another Roman, Orestes by name, who had 
filled the office of Consul, and whom we heard of at 
the capture of Rome as a refugee at the altar of 
St. Peter’s, longed to accompany the army of deliver- 
ance, but could not, being unable to find a horse to bear 
him to their camp. All the rescued prisoners w^ere 
straightway sent to the safe harbourage of Sicily, 
together with seventy Roman soldiers, formerly de- 
serters to the army of Totila, who had now returned 
to their old allegiance. 

Great was the vexation of Totila when he learned Totiia’s 
that he had lost these valuable hostages. Determining along the 
at least to be revenged, and knowing that John, who nines' 
had retreated into Lucania, would carefully watch 
all the roads leading to his camp, he marched rapidly 

L 1 2 
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along the rugged heights of the Apennines, till at 
nightfall he was close to the camp of the enemy. He 
had ten thousand men with him, J ohn but one thousand. 
If he could but have restrained his impatience till 
daybreak, he might have enclosed his enemy as in 
a net : hut in his rage and haste he gave the signal 
for attack at once, and thereby lost much of the 
advantage of his superiority in numbers. About 
a hundred of the Homans were slain, some of them 
still only half-awake, but the rest escaped. Among 
the latter were John and the Herulian chief Arufus, 
who seems to have been his right hand in this enter- 
prise. Among the few prisoners was an Armenian 
general, 'Gilacius by name, who, though in the service 
of the Emperor, knew no tongue hut his native Arme- 
nian. The Gothic soldiers, fearful in the confusion of 
the night of killing one of their own friends, asked 
him who he was, to which he could make no reply 
but Gilacius Strategos (Gilacius the General), over 
and over again repeated. By often hearing the honour- 
able title Strategos, he had just succeeded in learning 
the name of his own dignity. The Goths, who soon 
peiueived that he was no officer of theirs, took him 
prisoner ; and we regret to find that, not many days 
after, the unfortunate Oriental, ‘ who knew neither 
the Greek nor the Latin nor the Gothic language,’ 
was put to death by his Teutonic captoi’s. John with 
the remains of his army succeeded in reaching Otranto, 
and again shut himself up in that stronghold. 

For two years after this skirmish no event of great 
importance occurred, but, as far as we can judge from 
the not very lucid narrative of Procopius, the Imperial 
cause slowly receded. Justinian sent indeed fresh 
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troops to Italy, but only in driblets ^ and commanded book v. 

by incapable generals. Incapable through want of H- 

self-restraint was the fierce Herulian Verus, who was,„ 
constantly in a state of intoxication. He landed 
Otranto, marched with his three hundred followers to 
Brindisi, and encamped near to that town. Seeing his tmopie. 
force thus encamped in an undefended position, Totila drunkard, 
exclaimed, ‘ One of two things must be true-. Either 
Verus has a large army, or he is a very unwise man. 

Let us go, either to make trial of his strength or to 
punish him for his folly.’ He advanced, easily routed 
the little band commanded by the drunken Herulian, 
and would have driven them into the sea but for the 
sudden and accidental appearance of Byzantine ships 
in the offing, bearing Warazes and eight hundred 
Armenians. 

Incapable, from utter lack of courage and every vaienan 
soldierly quality, was Valerian, who had held, the high coward, 
post of Magistev Milititm in Armenia, but was trans- 
ferred to Italy with more than one thousand men to 
co-operate with John and Belisarius. He lingered for 060.547- 
months at Salona, afraid of the storms of the Hadriatic. 

Then, when a council of war was held at Otranto, and 
a march northwards into Picenum was resolved upon, 
he would not face the perils and hardships of the 
march, but took ship again and sailed tranquilly to 
Imperialist Ancona, where he shut himself up and 

^ Somewliat more than 2000 men were sent in the autumn of 
547, viz. a few men under Pacurius son of Peranius, and Sergius 
nephew of Solomon ; 300 Heruli under Verus ; 800 men under 
Warazes the Armenian ; more than 1000 under Valerian, Magister 
Mihtum of Armenia. Again (in the summer of 548), 2000 infantry 
were sent to Sicily, apparently to form a reserve for the Italian 
army. 
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generals whose chief care is to keep their own persons 

out of the stress of battle. 

Defence The Only interest of these two campaigns lies in the 
num. defence of Roscianum (now Eossano). The story of 
this place takes us back — it is true, by a circuitous 
route — to the very dawn of Hellenic history. At the 
westernmost angle of that deep hollow in the foot 
of Italy which is named the Gulf of Tarentum stood, 
in the eighth century before the Christian era, the 
story of mighty Achaian city of Sybaris. The wealth derived 
from the splendid fertility of her soil (though now her 
ruins lie hidden in a fever-haunted morass), as well as 
from a profitable commerce with the shepherds on the 
Apennines behind their city, enabled the aristocrats of 
Sybaris early to acquire that reputation for unbounded 
luxury which has made their name proverbial. It was 
Smindyrides, a citizen of Sybaris, who was the first 
utterer of the complaint concerning the crumpled rose- 
leaf in his bed, and who declared that the sight of 
a peasant working in the fields overwhelmed him with 
fatigue. The neighbour and rival of Sybaris was the 
city, also populous and powerful, of Crotona, which 
stood at the south-east angle of the Gulf of Tarentum. 
Thither, in the sixth century before Christ, fled the 
languid aristocrats of Sybaris, expelled by a popular 
rising, and by a tyrant the child of revolution. That 
tyrant, Telys, insolently demanded the surrender of his 
enemies, but the demand was refused by the citizens 
of Crotona, trembling indeed before the power of 
Sybaris, but nerved to great deeds in the cause of 
hospitality by the exhortations of their guide and 
B.c 510. philosopher, Pythagoras. In the battle which ensued. 
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the multitudinous host of the Sybarites was defeated book v 

Oir 20 

by the army of the southern city, commanded by the 1— 

mighty Milo of Crotona, famous for ever as an athlete, 
and yet also a disciple of Pythagoras. The Crotoniates 
advanced, sacked the rival city, and, so it is said, 
turned the river Crathis over its ruins, that none 
might know where Sybaris bad stood. 

All this happened in the year 5 1 o B.C., the same 
year in which, according to tradition, the Tarquins 
were driven from Rome. 

Nearly seventy years later (b.c. 443) the Athenians, story of 
on the earnest entreaty of the descendants of the 
Sybarites, sent a colony to the desolate spot ; and in 
the near neighbourhood of the obliterated city rose 
the new settlement of Thurii, best known in history 
from the fact that Herodotus was one of its original 
colonists and spent his old age within its walls. But 
either because the mouth of the river Crathis had 
become unnavigable, or for some other reason, it had 
been found necessary to establish the docks and har- 
bour of Thurii close to the promontory of Roscia, 
twelve miles south of the old city. In the hills, some Building 

of 

seven or eight miles west of these docks, the Itomans imm. 
built a strong fortress which bore the name of Ros- 
cianum, and is represented by the modern city of 
Eossano, with an archbishop and twelve thousand 
inhabitants 

^ Eollowing the writer in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Eoman Geography, I speak with some uncertainty as to these 
topographical details. The sites of Sybaris and Thurii are both 
doubtful, and the language of Procopius (p. 396) is not very 
clear. The statement in the Itinerary of Antonine, ‘ A Turiis ad 
Koscianum M. P. xii,’ is the most precise piece of information that 
we have. 
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BOOKV. In Roscianum was now collected a considerable 
- number of wealthy and noble Italians, refugees from 
^ that part of Italy which was occupied by the barba- 

Ketugees j 

Conspicuous among them was Deopheron, son 
of Venantius and brother of Tullianus, a member of 
a family animated by bitter hostility to the Gothic 
rule. John had sent from his army for the defence of 
Roscianum three hundred Rlyrians, under the com- 
mand of Chalazar the Hun, an excellent soldier, who 
seems to have been recognised as head over the whole 
garrison. Belisarius had only been able to spare one 
hundred foot-soldiers for the same service. 

Skirmish Early in 548 Belisarius, who with his martial wife 
of the ' had sailed round to Crotona, sent a further detachment 
Goths. soldiers to relieve Roscianum. They met, apparently 
by accident, a smaller force sent by Totila to attack it. 
In the skirmish which followed the Goths were com- 
pletely defeated and fled, leaving two hundred of their 
number dead upon the plain. While the victors were 
lapped in all the security of success, leaving the passes 
unguarded, pitching their tents wide at night, and 
wandering afar for forage by day, suddenly Totila, 
with three thousand men, burst upon them from the 
Victory of mountains. Vain was the might of Phazas, the brave 
Iberian from Caucasus, upon whose quarters the blow 
.first descended, to turn the tide of battle. He fell 
fighting bravely in the midst of a band of heroes. 
Much fear came upon the Romans when they knew 
him to be dead, for they had expected great exploits 
from him in the future. Barbatian, one of the body- 
guard of Belisarius, who had shared the command 
with Phazas, fled with two of his comrades from the 
field, and brought the grievous news to his master. 
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Belisarius, who seems to have been alarmed for the bookv 

safety of Crotona itself, leaped on shipboard — probably — 

Antonina accompanied him — and sailed for Messina, 
which, so fair was the wind, he reached in one day, 
though distant ninety miles from Crotona. 

Hard pressed by Totila after this ineffectual attempt ineffee- 
to relieve them, the garrison at length agreed to sur- tempt to 
render Roscianum if no help should reach them by the 11080^- 
middle of summer (548). The appointed day had just 
dawned, when they saw on the horizon the friendly 
sails of the Byzantine ships. Belisarius, John, and 
Valerian had met in council at Otranto, and had 
decided to send a fleet to the help of the beleaguered 
city. The hopes of the garrison being raised by this 
sight, they refused to fulfil their compact. A storm, 
however, arose, which the captain dared not face on 
that rock-bound coast, and the ships returned to Cro- 
tona. Many weeks passed, and again the Byzantine 
ships appeared in the ofl&ng. The barbaiians leaped 
upon their horses and moved briskly along the shore, 
determined to dispute the landing. Totila placed his 
spearmen here, his bowmen there, and left not a spot 
unoccupied where the enemy could land. At that 
sight the Romans’ eagerness for the fight vanished. 

They let down their anchors ; they hovered about, 
beholding the docks and Roscianum afar off : at length 
they weighed anchor and sailed back to Crotona. 

Another council of war was held. The generals sm render 

, of Eosci- 

resolved to try to effect a diversion. Behsanus was amim. 
to revictual Borne, the others were to march into 
Picenum and attack the besieging armies there. It 
was upon this occasion that Valerian distinguished 
himself by not marching, but sailing to the friendly 
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The Re-occupation of Rome. 

shelter of Ancona. But all these operations were in 
vain. Totila refused to be diverted from the siege of 
Roscianum ; and the unfortunate garrison, who had 
only been tantalised by all the attempts to succour 
them, sent Deopheron and a Thracian life-guardsman 
of Belisarius named Gudilas to cry for Totila’s mercy 
on their unfaithfulness. To Chalazar the Hun, whom 
he looked upon as the chief deceiver, the King showed 
himself unpitying. He cut off both his hands and 
inflicted on him other shameful mutilations before he 
deprived him of life. The rest of the garrison were 
admitted to the benefit of the old capitulation. The 
lives of all, and the property of as many as chose to 
accept service under the Gothic standard, were left 
uninjured. The result was that all the late defenders 
of Roscianum, but eighty, gladly enlisted with the bar- 
barians. The eighty loyal soldiers made their way in 
honourable poverty to Crotona. Not one of the 
Itahan nobles lost his life, but the property of all was 
taken from them. 

Belisarius had now been for more than four years in 
Italy, and, chiefly on account of the miserable manner 
in which his efforts had been seconded by his mastei', 
he had but a poor account to render of his exploits 
during that time. ‘ He had never really grasped the 
land of Italy during this second command,’ says Pro- 
copius, who cannot forgive the triumph of Antonina, 
and who seems to delight in trampling on the frag- 
ments of his broken idol. ‘ He never made a single 
regular march by land, but skulked about from fortress 
to fortress, stealing from one point of the coast to 
another like a fugitive ; and thus he really gave the 
enemy boldness to capture Rome, and one might 
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almost say the whole country h’ His one really bril- 
liant exploit, the re-occupation of Rome, had not, as 
we have seen, materially affected the fortunes of the 
war. It was time certainly that he should either be 
enabled to achieve something greater, or else quit 
Italy altogether. Antonina accordingly set out for 
Constantinople to obtain from her patroness an assur- 
ance of more effectual succour than the Imperial cause 
in Italy had yet received. When she arrived she 
found that an event had occurred which changed the 
whole aspect of affairs at the court of Justinian. On 
the 1st of July, 548, Theodora, the beautiful and the 
remorseless, died, after a little more than twenty-one 
years of empire. When we read that the cause of her 
death was cancer of an exceptionally virulent type, 
even our remembrance of the misdeeds of Theodora is 
well-nigh swallowed up in pity for her fate. 

Antonina, on arriving at Constantinople and hearing 
of the death of her Imperial friend, at once decided on 
the necessary changes in her tactics. For the last six 
or seven years tedious negotiations had been carried on 
between the two ladies for the marriage of a grandson 
of Theodora with Joannina, only child of Belisarius, 
and heiress of all his vast wealth. Long had Antonina, 
while seeming to consent to this match, secretly op- 
posed it. And now, though her daughter’s heart was 
entirely given to her young betrothed, perhaps even 
her honour surrendered to him, the cold schemer re- 
lentlessly broke off the engagement. W e hear nothing 
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^ Be Bello Gotth. iii 35 (p. 427)* 

2 ^Theodora Augusta Chalcedonensis Synodi inimica cancri 
plaga corpora toto perfusa vitam prodigiose finivit ’ (Viet. Tunnuii. 
ap. Koiicalli, ii. 372). 
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more of the fate of either of the lovers ; but it seems 
probable that the daughter of Belisarius died before 
her father^. 

As for the Italian expedition, Antonina recognised 
the impossibility of now obtaining from the parsi- 
monious Emperor the supplies of men and money 
without which success was impossible. Germanus, 
noblest and most virtuous of all the Emperor’s nephews, 
would be now indisputably the second person in the 
state, and if any laurels were to be gathered in Italy 
they would without doubt be destined for him. She 
confined herself therefore to petitioning the Emperor 
for the lesser boon of the recall of her husband, and 
this favour was granted to her. Early in the year 
549 Belisarius returned to Constantinople, with wealth 
much increased but glory somewhat tarnished by the 
events of those fiive yeai*s of his second command. 
Justinian, upon whom the hand of Chosroes was at 
that time pressing heavily, had some thought of em- 
ploying him again in the Persian War, but though he 
was named Master of the Soldiery ‘ per Orientem,’ we 
find no evidence of his having again taken the field 
for that enterprise. He also held the rank of general 
of the household troops and he took precedence of 
all other Consuls and Patricians, even those who had 
held these dignities for a longer period than himself. 

To end our notice of the career of the great General 
it will be necessary to travel a little beyond the period 
properly covered by this volume. 

^ This may be infen-ed from the fact that the fortune of 
Belisarius after his death went into the Imperial Treasury. 

® T(ov /3a.<nXiKS>v o’mfLo.To^vXa.Kosv ap^mv (De Bell. Gotth. iv. 2l). 
Probably this is equivalent to ‘Magister Militum in Praesenti.’ 
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In the year 559 great alarm was created in the eooky. 

^ Ch 20 

provinces of Moesia and Thrace by the tidings that the 1 -- 

Kotrigur Huns had crossed the frozen Danube. What jjunntsk 
relation the tribe who were called by this uncouth 
name may have borne to the countrymen of Attila it 559 
might be difficult to say. They seem to have acknow- 
ledged a closer kinship with the Utigur Huns who 
dwelt alongside of them north of the Danube than 
with any other race of barbarians ; but the attitude of 
the two clans to one another was not friendly, and the 
favour shown by the authorities at Constantinople to 
the Komanising IJtigurs was one of the pretexts upon 
which the more savage Kotrigurs took up arms against 
the Empire. 

Under the command of their King Zabergan the 
horde of savage horsemen swept across the ill-defended 
plains of Moesia and through the Balkan passes into 
Thrace. Thence, like Alaric of old, Zabergan sent one 
division of his army southwards to the cities of Greece, 
the inhabitants of which were dwelling in fancied 
security. Another division ravaged the Chersonese, 
and hoped to effect a passage into Asia. The third 
division dared to move towards the Imperial City 
itself. To their own astonishment doubtless they 
found their progress practically unopposed. The wall 
of Anastasius, the breakwater which has so often 
turned back the tide of barbaric invasion, was not at 
this time in a state capable of defence. Earthquakes 
had levelled parts of it with the ground, and the 
Emperor, who had despatched conquering expeditions 
to Carthage and Rome, and imposed his theological 
definitions on a General Council, wanted either the 
leisure or the money needful for the obvious duty of 
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repairing this line of fortifications. Over the crumbling 
heaps pressed King Zabergan and his seven thousand 
horsemen. Wherever they went they spread terror 
and desolation. Two captives of illustrious rank fell 
into their hands, — Sergius, the Magister Militum per 
Thracias, and Ederman, son of that Grand Chamber- 
lain Calopodius whose name twenty-seven years before 
had been uttered with shouts of execration by the 
Green party in the Hippodrome at Constantinople t 
On the ordinary inhabitants of this district — the Home 
Counties as we should say of the Byzantine Empire — 
the hand of these savage spoilers fell very heavily. 
A vast crowd of captives were dragged about with 
them in their wanderings Nuns torn from the convent 
had to undergo the last e-ttremity of outrage from their 
brutal conquerors. Pregnant women, w’hen the hour 
of their distress came upon them, had to bring forth 
their little ones on the highway, untended, unpitied, 
and unsheltered from the gaze of the barbarians. The 
children born in these terrible days were left naked on 
the road as the squalid host moved on to some fresh scene 
of devastation, and were a prey to dogs and vultures. 

Amid such scenes of terror the savage Kotrigurs 
reached the little village of Melantias on the river 
Athyras, eighteen miles from Constantinople, a point 
on the road to Hadrianople about seven miles further 
from the capital than the celebrated suburb of San 
Stefano, to which in our own time the invaders from 
across the Danube penetrated There was universal 

^ See vol. iii. p. 557. We get these names from Theophanes. 

I have added ‘ per Thracias ’ to the title of Sergius, conjecturally. 
It occurs in the Notitia. 

® Both San Stefano and Melantias (now Buyflk Tchekmadg4) 
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terror and dismay in. the sovereign city, and men book^v. 

eagerly asked one another what force there was to 

resist the invader. The mighty armies of the Empire, 
which in her prosperous days had amounted to six 
hundred and forty-five thousand men, had dwindled 
in the time of Justinian to one hundred and fifty 
thousands And of this diminished force some were 
in Italy, some in Spain; some were watching the 
defiles of the Caucasus, and some were keeping down 
the Monophysites in Alexandria. The number of real 
fighting men available for the defence of the capital 
was so small as to be absolutely contemptible. There The Seho- 
was, however, a body of men, the so-called Scholarii 
the Household Troops of the Empire, who, like the 
life-guards of a modern sovereign, should have been 
available for the defence not only of the palace, but of 
the capital also. But eighty years of indiscipline had 
ruined the efficiency of a body of troops which under 
Theodosius and his sons had contained many men, of 
barbarian origin indeed, but the bravest soldiers in the 
army. Zeno, we are told, had commenced the down- 

are described in Walsh’s Journey from Constantinople (1828). 

The modern name of Melantias signifies ‘Great Bridge,’ and is 
derived from the extraordinary length of the bridge over the 
Athyras, which consists of twenty-six arches. 

' As this is an important passage for the statistician, I will quote 
it in the very words of Agathias : Ta yap tSv 'PcopatW <rrpaTeap,ara, 

oi TocravTa hiafJiCfxevyjKOTOL OTroca Trjv ap^ipjv vtto Toiy TroAat ^acrtXcwy 
e^eiipTyrat, €s Se Tiva fwifxtv 7rcpt€Xdovra, ovKCTt to* 

TroXvraoM iiripKow. Aiov yap h Trevre Kal recra-apaKOvra Kal k^aKoala.^ 

^iXtaSas paydpMV dvSpaiv rfjv oXrjv dyeip€<rdat 8uvap.ti/, ^oXis er t <3 tot€ 

CIS Tr€vn^KovTa koI e/caror b(iXtaSasl Trepi^Lcm/jKei (Hist. V. 13? PP* 

305-6, ed. Bonn). 

“ Perhaps the Vexillationes Palatinae and Legiones Palatinae 
of the Notitia Orientis (cap. v). 
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ward course by filling the ranks of the Scholarii 
entirely with his own pampered Isaurian countrymen. 
Since then the process of decay had continued. To 
wear the gorgeous costume of a scholurius, to have 
access to the palace, and to be employed about the 
person of the Emperor had seemed so desirable to the 
rich citizens of Constantinople that they had ofiered 
large sums to have their names entered on the muster- 
rolls. The Emperors, especially Justinian, hard pressed 
for money, had gladly caught at this means of re- 
plenishing their coffers : and thus it came to pass 
that at this crisis of the nation’s need a number of 
splendidly-dressed luxurious citizen-soldiers, entirely 
unused to the hardships and the exercises of war, were, 
with one exception, all that could be relied upon to 
beat back the wild hordes of Zabergan. 

That exception was a little body of veterans, not 
more than three hundred in number, who had served 
under Belisarius in Italy. To them and to their 
glorious commander all eyes were now turned. The 
Emperor, now probably in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, and no longer sustained by the proud spirit 
of the indomitable Theodora, was seized, apparently, 
with such fear as had prostrated him during the 
insurrection of the Nika. He gave orders that all 
the vessels of gold and silver should be stripped from 
the churches in the suburbs and carried within the 
City. He bade the Scholarii, and even the Senators 
themselves^, assemble behind the gates of the wall 

’ We get this fact from Theophanes : Kai Trcpte^iiitaTTov ras 
TTOpras Trdcras tov t€L)(ov<; rov @^oSoorta/coS at %)(oXa[, /cat ol UporeKTopcg, 
/cat ot *ApiOpol /cat Tracra 7) ^vyKhqrofs. The ^ApiOpol (ISTunieri) 
represent the rank and hie of the ordinary troops. I cannot state 
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with which Theodosius II had encompassed Con- bookv. 

stantinople. And, last mark of the extremity of his 

fear, he consented to invest Belisarius with the su- 
preme command, notwithstanding the unslumhering 
jealousy with which he regarded the greatest of his 
servants. 

Belisarius, who seems, notwithstanding his illustrious Beiisarms 

m ,1 1 . n T . . called to 

oiiices, to have been virtually living in retirement take the 
since his return from Italy, accepted the charge laidmanci 
upon him and donned the breastplate and helmet 
which had been for ten years unworn. Though still 
only in middle life (for, if our computation of his birth- 
year be correct, he was but fifty-four, and he cannot 
possibly have been more than two or three years 
older ^), he seemed to those around him already out- 
worn with age The terrible anxieties of even his 
most triumphant campaigns, the strain of the long 
siege of Borne, the fever at Portus, above all the 
exquisite misery of the quarrel with Antonina, had 
aged him before his time. 

But with the familiar sensation of the helmet and His plan 
the breastplate worn once more came back much of the paign. 
martial energy of former days. Leaving perhaps the 
dainty Scholarii to man the walls of Constantinople, 
he went forth with his three hundred veterans, with 
all the horses that he could collect from the Circus 
and from the Imperial stables, and with a crowd of 
rustics eager to taste what they supposed to be the 
pleasures of war under the command of the unconquered 

the exact relation between Scholae and Protectores, who must 
both have been of the Household troops. 

^ Since he was vTrqvqrrj^s, a beardless stripling, in 526, thirty- 
three years before the Hunnish invasion. 

^ Ke/c/xiy/cw? VTTO rov 

VOL. IV. M m 
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Belisarius. The General accepted their service, deter- 
mining to avail himself of their numbers to strike 
terror into the enemy, but to give them no chance of 
actually mingling in the fray. He pitched his camp 
at the village of Chettush bade the peasants draw 
a deep ditch round it, and, as of old at the relief of 
Bimini, kindled his watch-fires on as broad a line as 
possible, that the barbarians might form an exaggerated 
idea of his numbers. Seeing that his veterans were 
indulging in too contemptuous an estimate of their 
enemy, and afready counting the victory as won, he 
addressed them in a military harangue, in which he 
explained that while he fully shared their conviction 
that victory was possible, it was so only on the 
condition of strict obedience to his orders. Nothing 
but Boman discipline strictly observed could enable 
their little band to triumph over the savage hosts of 
Zabergan ^ 

StiU intent on deceiving the enemy as much as 
possible, he ordered his rustic followers to cut down 
trees and trail them about in the rear of every column 
of his troops, so raising a cloud of dust which masked 
their movements, and gave them the appearance of 
a mighty multitude. Then, when two thousand of 
Zabergan's horsemen advanced towards him, by a 
skilfuld isposition of his archers in an adjoining wood, 
he so galled the enemy with a well-directed shower of 
aiTOWs on both flanks, that he compelled them to 

' I do not find any identification of this site, but it was 
probably about half-way to Melantias. 

^ It is interesting to compare this omtion, feeble and diffuse as 
it is, with the speeches reported by Procopius. The style is very 
inferior, but the thoughts are substantially the same that we meet 
with in many of those speeches. 
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narrow their front and charare him at that part of his book v. 
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line where he knew that his hardy veterans would — ^ ^ 
repel them. And during the whole time of the engage- 
ment the rustics and the citizens of Constantinople 
were ordered, not to fight, but to keep up such a 
shouting and such a clash of arms against one another 
as might convey to the minds of the barbarians the 
idea that a desperate encounter was going on some- 
where near them. 

These tactics, quaint and almost childish as they Victory 
seem to us, proved successful. The advancing Huns Huns, 
were vigorously repulsed by the handful of Italian 
veterans ; they were dismayed by the shouting and the 
clash of arms ; they turned to fly, and in flight forgot 
their Parthian-like accomplishment of discharging 
arrows at a pursuing foe. Belisarius did not dare to 
follow them far lest he should reveal the weakness 
of his little band ; but four hundred slaughtered 
Huns, and the hot haste in which Zabergan returned 
to his camp, sufficiently showed that victory rested 
with the Imperial troops. Constantinople at any 
rate was saved. The Huns marched back to the 
other side of the wall of Anastasius, and renounced 
the hope of penetrating to the capital. 

The victory might have been made a decisive one Recall of 
had Belisarius been continued in the command, but as sarius. 
soon as Constantinople was delivered from its pressing 
danger, that jealousy of the great General, which had 
become a second nature with the aged Emperor, re- 
sumed its sway. Belisarius was curtly and ungraciously 
ordered to return to the City, and the Kotrigurs, as 
soon as they heard that he was no longer with the 
army, ceased to retreat. The rest of the Hunnish 

Mm2 
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BOOK V. campaign need not here be described. It was ended 

1.1_ by the payment of a large sum of money by Justinian, 

^ nominally as ransom for Sergius and the other captives, 
but really as a bribe to induce the Kotrigurs to return 
to their old haunts by the Danube. Their hostile 
kinsmen the Utigurs fell upon them in their homeward 
march, and inflicted upon them such grievous slaughter 
that they never after ventured on an invasion of the 
Empire. Both of these offshoots of the great Hunnish 
stock were in fact soon uprooted and destroyed by the 
irruption of the terrible Avars. 

His le- Belisarius on his return to Constantinople was hailed 
Con&tan- with sliouts of joy by the common people, who beheld 
tmopie. their deliverer from all the horrors of barbarian 

capture. For a little time his appearance in the streets 
and in the Forum was as veritable a triumph as when 
he returned from the siege of Ravenna. Soon, how- 
ever, the jealous temper of the sovereign, the calumnies 
of the courtiers, the envy of the nobles, who seem 
never to have been reconciled to his rapid elevation, 
prevailed over the enthusiasm of the populace, and 
Belisarius became again, as he had been for ten years 
previously, a man who, though possessed of wealth, of 
renown, and of nominal rank, was devoid of any real 
influence in State affairs. 

Belisarius Three vears after his victory over Zaber^an, Beli- 

aceused of , i ° . 

conspiiing saiius w'as accused of connivance at a conspiracy against 
Justmian, the life of Justiniaii b The conspiracy, which was set 

562. 

^ We get all our information as to this conspiracy from 
Theophanes (pp. 201-2, ed. Paris, 1655). It must be remembered 
that he begins his years with the commencement of the Indiction 
(istSep.^, and consequently the disgrace of Belisarius in December 
and his restoration to favour in the following July are included 
in the same year. 
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on. foot by one Sergius (a person of obscure rank b and book v. 
not to be confounded with the Magister Militum who ... .. . 

had been taken captive by the Huns), was apparently 
an aflPair of no political importance, a mere villainous 
scheme to murder a venerable old man during his 
siesta : and being revealed by a loquacious confederate 
to an officer of the Imperial household, was suppressed 
without difficulty. In their fall, however, the detected 
murderers endeavoured to drag down the great General. 

They declared that Belisarius himself had been aware 25 Ki>v 
of the existence of the conspiracy, and that his steward 
Paulus by name, had taken an active part in their 
deliberations®. The accused men being arrested, and 
probably put to the torture, confessed that Belisarius 
was privy to the plot. On the fifth of December the 5 Deo 562 
Emperor convoked a meeting of the Senate, to which 
he proceeded in state, accompanied by the Patriarch 
Eutychius. He ordered the confessions to be read in 
the presence of the assembly. Belisarius, on hearing Belisarius 

cl X S ^ 1* ti c ^ cl, 

himself accused, showed not so much of indignation as 
of misery and self-abasement Justinian, though his 
anger was hot against the accused General, suffered 
him to live, but took away his guards and his large 
retinue of servants, and ordered him to remain in his 
house under surveillance. This state of things lasted 

^ He was grandson of the Curator Aetherius. The Curator 
was probably not higher in rank than Glarisslmus, 

^ Curator. 

^ For some reason which is not explained the plot seems to 
have been chiefly concocted by silversmiths. Mareellus, Isaac, 
and Vitus, all conspirators, or accused of being so, were also all 

^ ApyvpOTrpdrau 

^ So I think we must understand the words of Theophanes : 

Kal OLKovcras BeXAtardpLO^ /xeyaXco? k^aprjOr}. 
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for seven months. On the nineteenth of July in the 
following year the veteran General was restored to all 
his former honours and emoluments, and received again 
into the favour of Justinian, who had probably satisfied 
himself that the accusation which he had previously 
believed was a mere calumny invented by ruined and 
desperate men. 

Nearly two years after this, Belisarius died, preceding 
his jealous master to the grave by about eight months. 
His wife Antonina, according to one late and doubtful 
authority, also survived him, but retired after his 
death into religious seclusion \ His property, that vast 
wealth for the sake of which he had endured so much 
humiliation and allowed so many stains to rest on his 
glory, was appropriated, perhaps after the death of his 
widow, to the necessities of the Imperial Treasury 2. 

^ If Antonina was living at this time she must have been, 
according to Procopius’s statement, eighty- two years old (since he 
makes her sixty in 543)- The only authority for her survivor- 
ship of Belisarius is the Anonymous author of Antiquitates 
Constantinopolitanae (in Banduri’s Imperiuin Orientale, part i. 
p. 37, od. Paris), who, in describing the Church of St. Procopius, 
says that it occupied the site of the Palace of Yigilantia erected by 
Justinian, and that ^Antonina, the wife of Belisarius the Magister, 
who was Mistress of the Bobes to Theodora the wife of 

Justinian, after her widowhood fixed her residence here with 
Yigilantia, and by her persuasion the Church of St. Procopius 
was erected.’ But this might mean after Antonina’s first 

widowhood. By Yigilantia is probably meant the sister of 
Justinian and mother of the Emperor Justin 11. 

^ ‘ And the property of this man went into the Imperial palace 
of Marina’ (Theophanes, p. 203). Ducange (Const. Christiana, 
Lib. ii. vii) says that this place was built by Marina, daughter of 
Arcadius, and concludes from this passage that it was at the time 
of Justinian converted into a receptacle for the treasures of the 
Emperor [perhaps, rather, turned into an office where the business 
of the Treasury was transacted]. 
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Such, as far as we can now ascertain it, is apparently 
the true story of the disOTace of Belisarius and his final 

^ -oj. Legend of 

restoration to the favour of Justinian. i>ut anotiier hig bimd- 
story, that which represents him as blinded and reduced beggary, 
to beggary, and sitting as a mendicant at the gates ot 
Constantinople, or even of Rome h has obtained very 
wide currency, partly through the genius of Marmontel, 
who naturally laid hold of so striking a reverse of 
fortune to give point to the romance of Belisaire. The 
authority for this story, as will be seen in the following 
note, is of the poorest kind, and dates only from the 
eleventh or twelfth century. It is a very probable 
suggestion that in the five or six hundred years which 
intervened between the hero’s death and the first ap- 
pearance of this story in literature, popular tradition 
had confounded his reverses with those of his con- 
tempoi’ary John of Cappadocia, who was really reduced 
to beggary, but not to blindness. Yet the idea of so 
terrible a fall from so splendid a position has fastened 
itself too deeply in the popular mind to be ever really 
eradicated, let it be disproved as often as it may. In 
the future, as in the past, for one reader who knows 
of the capture of Gelimer or the marvellous defence of 
Rome, there will be ten who associate the great 
General’s name with the thought of a blind beggar 
holding a wooden box before him, and crying in pathetic 
tones ‘ Date oholum Belisario.’ 

* I have seen a statement, the author of which I cannot 
remember, that the Pincian Gate of Eome was named the 
Belisarian because there Belisarius sat and begged. 



NOTE D. On the alleged Blindness and Beggaey 
OF Beltsarius. 

NOTE D For a full discussion of this often-debated question I must 
refer my readeis to Lord Mahon’s Life of Belisarius (pp. 44 1- 
473) and Finlay’s History of Greece (voL i. pp. 439-431, ed. 1877), 
It will be sufEcient here to indicate the chief points in this 
controversy, which is a somewhat peculiar one inasmuch as we 
have — 

A No first-rate contemporary evidence. 

B. One second-rate authority against the popular story; and, 

C. Tw'o third- or fourth-rate authorities for it. 

A, Of contemporary notices of the last years of Belisarius 
there is a disappointing deficiency. Procopius, of whose own 
death-year we are ignorant (all that we know for certain being 
that he lived after 559), seems to have written his two latest 
w’orks, the Be Aedijiciis and the Afieeclota, in 558 or 559 (see 
Dahn’s Procopius von Caesarea, pp. 38-39), and therefore of 
course makes no mention of the events of 563. 

Agathias lived to a considerably later period, and died (if 
Niebuhr’s view be correct) about 583. His history, however, 
closes with the war between the two tribes of Huns in 559, and 
consequently he has no opportunity of telling us directly what 
happened to Belisarius three years later. Some readers may 
think that if so terrible a reverse of foitune as the popular 
story indicates had happened to the hero whose deeds he com- 
memorates, some indirect allusion would have been made to it 
by Agathias : but that is only an argument e sile?itio, and not 
a very powerful one of its kind. 

The chroniclers who have in their dry way given us so much 
useful information as to the events of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
now begin to fail us. Marcellinus Comes gives us no facts 
after 558. Victor Tunnunensis brings his work down to 565, 
but is so absorbed m the controversy about the Three Chapters 
that he can hardly speak of anything else. 
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The Chronicon Paschale is almost a complete blank for the last KOTE D. 
thirteen years of the reign of Justinian. Malalas^ who tells the 
stor}^ of the disgrace of Belisarius in nearly the same words as 
Theophanes, stops short at January, 563, and therefore could say 
nothing about the restoration of Belisarius to favour. But the 
very measured terms in which be speaks of the General’s disgrace 
('and the same Belisaiius remained under the Imperial dis- 
pleasure ^ ’) must be taken, upon the whole, as showing that he 
had not heaid or did not believe the story of the blindness and 
the beggary. 

B. In default of all contemporary and nearly contemporary 
evidence we consult the Chronograph la of Theophanes, from 
whom is derived the account of the last years of Belisarius 
which is given in the text. That account seems coherent and 
probable, and there is a minuteness of detail about it which 
suggests that here, as in so many other parts of his work, 
Theophanes is copying from some register of events kept by 
persons who were contemporary with the actions which they 
record. (In the precision of his dates, the strange want of 
arrangement of his facts, and the general absence of polished 
style, Theophanes leminds one of the hypothetical document 
known as the Annals of Bavenna.) 

Still, the date of Theophanes is a late one (758-816). He was 
separated by an interval of at least two centuries from the events 
with which we are concerned. His own historical knowledge 
was confused and often inaccurate. If any better authority could 
be produced against him he would be put out of court at once. 

C. But the only authorities on the other side are much inferior 
to Theophanes. They are — 

(i) The anonymous author of Antiquitates Constantino- 
politanae; and, 

( 2 ^) Joannes Tzetzes. 

(i) From the anonymous writer’s panegyrics of Alexius Com- 
nenus it is inferred that he was a contemporary of that Emperor, 
who reigned from 1081 to 1118. The very end of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century is thus the earliest date that 
can be assigned to this writer, who is therefore three centuries 

^ Kal Hfx€iv€v 6 avrh Be^icrdpios virh dyavatcrijcrtv. 
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NOTE D later than Theophanes. His work is reprinted in Bandurfs 
' Imperinm Orientale, whieli is generally included in the series of 

the Byzantine Historians. In a slight and superficial notice of 
Justinian and Belisariiis (p. 7, ed. Paris) he says that Justinian, 
struck with admiration for the great deeds of Belisarius, erected 
to him an equestrian statue. ‘ But afterwards moved by envy 
towards that most eminent commander, he dug out his eyes and 
ordered that he should be seated at the [Monastery of the] 
Laurel, and that they should give him an earthenware vessel for 
the passers-by to throw pennies into it.’ (^Os DVrepoy (f)dovrj(ras 
Tw prjdivTi (rrpaT7]yLK(OTdT(p BeXicapLCd e^cLpv^e tovtov roa? 6(j)daX.-- 
ml TtpocFiTa^e tovtov mdecrOrivai ra AavpoVy ml iinbovvaL 
avrS crmvQs darpaKivoVy ml iTiippunreLV avT(3 rovs biepxpp^ivovs 
OjSoAdy ^.) 

(Ot) Joannes Tzetzes, a grammarian, lived at Constantinople 
about the middle of the twelfth century. He is described to us ^ 
(for I cannot claim any acquaintance with him at first hand) as 
a man of wide reading and some superficial cleverness, but 
devoid of taste or sound judgment, puflTed up with self-conceit, 
and in fact a literary coxcomb. Among his poems, which, as he 
says, he wrote with the speed of lightning, is one which Tzetzes 
himself called ‘An Historical Book,’ but which is now more 
generally known by the name of the Chiliades, from its division 
into portions of one thousand lines each. This poem is written 
in a semi-accentual iambic rhythm, and consists of a mass 
of mythological and historical tales, told from memory, for 
Tzetzes swept all sorts of materials into his service, boasting 
that he remembered everything that he had ever read, and had 
read everything. In this strange farrago occur the following 
lines (iii. 334-348) 

OvTos o B€\i(T&pios 6 cfTpaTTjybs d iikyas 
’lovffTLViavdois av kv xpovois dTparrjXaTris 
Upds Ttanav rerpapiepeiav yrjs kcpaTkwaas vims. 

"To'Tepov ^Oovcp TV<p\cu$ehf 5 rvxV^ dcrTarov, 

‘'Eicrrojpa ^vXlvov Kparwy, kfiSa tS p-Odcp 

B^Xiaapiw h&dkhv Sore rw trTpaTrjKdrri 

*0*' Tvx>] p-^v kdd^acev, airorv^XoT 5’ 6 <p$6vos. 

’'AWoi (paal rS)V pr^ rv<pXo)9rjvaL tovtov, 

kirLTipcov d* dripov kffx'^Tcus yeyovivai 
Kal TrdXtv €iy dvdtcXrjiTiv Sd£)?y eXOetv TTp^repay, 

^ The credit of observing this, which is perhaps the most important piece 
of evidence on behalf of the popular story, is due to Lord Mahon. 

^ In Smith's Dictionaiy of G-reek and Eoman Biography. 
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These lines may he thus translated : — 

‘This Belisai a mighty general was, 

Who, m the times when great Justinian reigned, 

In every quarter of the world won fame 
But afterwards, 0 Fortune ! fickle quean ! 

By envious tongues traduced, with blinded eyes, 

He needs must hold a wooden bowl and ery^, 

“To General Belisar give an obol, pray 

Him Fortune favouied, Envy hath made blind/' 

Other historians say this was not so; 

He ne’er was blinded, but his rank he lost, 

And after gained the power he had befoie/ 

Sueb. a statement, coming from saeb a writer and with the 
qualifying lines at the end, does not seem to possess any great 
authority. But all the important evidence is now before the 
reader, and he can form his own judgment. Por my part, not- 
withstanding Lord Mahon’s gallant attempt to restore the credit 
of the ‘Date obolum’ story, I side with the majority of those 
who have examined the subject, and pronounce the story not 
absolutely disproved, but in the highest degree improbable. 

^ I have left untranslated. Does it mean sitting by the mile- 

stone ? Or IS it a corruption from b\kikm^ ‘ To the crowd ' 2 
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THE THIRD SIEGE OF ROME. 

Authority. 

Source : — 

PeocopidSj De Bello Golthieo, iii. 35-40 (pp. 427-454). 

Belisarius left the Imperial cause in Italy in a 
miserable condition. The garrison of Perugia, who for 
three years and more, notwithstanding the murder of 
the gallant Cyprian, had resisted the arms and the 
solicitations of Totila’, were now overmastered, and 
before Belisarius reached Constantinople that high 
Etrurian fortress, taken by storm, not yielding to a 
surrender, had passed into the power of the Goths. 

At Home, the soldiers who had been placed in charge 
of the recovered City, with long arrears of pay due to 
them from the treasury, could endure no longer the 
spectacle of their commandant Conon, renewing as they 
believed the greedy game of the corn-traffic by which 
he and Bessas had enriched themselves during the 
second siege, and thus thriving upon their misery. 
Having risen in mutiny and slain their general they 
sent some of the Roman clergy as their ambassadors to 

^ There are some local legends as to Totila's siege of Perugia, 
commemorated by some curious pictures m the Pinacoteca : but 
I think these legends have no historical value. 
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Totila presses the Siege of Rome. 

Constantinople, claiming a full amnesty for their crime book v. 
and discharge of the arrears of pay due to them from 
the State h Should these demands not be complied 
with, they declared that they would at once surrender 
the City to the Goths. Of course the Emperor had no 
choice but to comply, and to promise to pay from his 
exhausted treasury the money kept back by fraud and 
reclaimed by massacre. 

This mutiny occurred several months before the re- Totiia 
call of Belisarius. Now, after that event, Totila began tbrjege 
to press the garrison of Rome more vigorously than 
he had done for the past two years. The cause which oufiy," 549 
suddenly endowed the ancient capital of the world 
with so great importance in his eyes was a singular 
one, namely, his suit for the hand of a Frankish princess. 

Ever since the death of Clovis, and pre-eminently since Attitude 
the outbreak of the Gothic war, the Frankish Kings by the 
had been advancing steadily towards a position ofking^^*^ 
greater legitimacy than any of the other barbarian 
royalties ; and this pretension of theirs had been upon 
the whole acquiesced in by the Eastern Emperor, 
anxious above all things to prevent the weight of the 
Frankish battle-axe from being thrown into the scale 
of his enemies. Thus J ustinian had formally sanctioned 
the cession made by the Ostrogoths of the south-east 
corner of Gaul to the Franks, and in doing so must 
inevitably have waived any shadow of claim which the 
Empire might stiU have been supposed to possess to 
the remaining nine-tenths of Gaul, the territory wrested 
from Syagrius, Alaric, and Godomar. Secure in this 

' Tds ^WTOL^eii o<ras 8'^ aurots to ^{jMCnav u)<f>€iXe (De B. Gt. iii. 3®)- 
Observe that the Empire is still re^puVbea, and bears a name 
derived from 8^j«.os. 
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Imperial recognition of their rights and in the loyal 
support which, as professors of the Athanasian form of 
Christianity, they received from the Catholic clergy, 
the Frankish partnership of kings clothed the substance 
of their power with more of the form of independent 
sovereignty than any of the Teutonic conquerors, 
whether at Toulouse or at Ravenna, had yet cared, or 
dared, to assume. Sitting in the Emperor’s seat in the 
lordly amphitheatre of Arles, the long-haired Merwing 
watched the chariot-race and received the loyal acclama- 
tions of the people. Now too the sons of Clovis began 
to coin golden money bearing their own image and 
superscription, whereas hitherto all the barbarian 
monarchs (including, says Procopius, even the King of 
Persia himself) had been content to see their effigy on 
coins of silver, while upon the solidi of the nobler 
metal appeared the rude resemblance of the Caesar of 
Byzantium b It is singular to find already working in 

’ As this passage has an important bearing on the relation of the 
Empire to the new royalties, it will be well to quote it at length : — 

^ And now the Frankish rulers (ot Pcp/xaT/w apxovres) sit at Arles 
beholding the equestrian contest, and they have made a golden 
coin from the produce of the Gaulish mines, not bearing, according 
to custom, the image of the Emperor of the Eomans, but their 
own. Although the King of the Persians has been accustomed 
to strike silver coins as he pleased, it has not been considered 
right for either him or any other barbarian king to stamp his 
own effigy on a stater of gold, even though the metal should be 
found in his own dominions : nor have they been able to make 
such coins pass current in exchange, though barbarians them- 
selves should be the traffickers’ (Procopius, De Bello Gotthico, 
iii- 337 P- 417)- 

This passage is commented upon by Mr. C. F. Keary in his 
valuable paper on the Coinage of Western Europe (Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1878, p. 70). I have also before me a letter from 
Mr. Keary on the same subject. He observes that the reasons 
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the middle of the sixth century a thoue-ht as to the book v. 

^ Oh 

superior legitimacy of Frankish conquest, which was 

not to hear fruit in visible deeds till two hundred and 
fifty years later, when Frankish Charles was hailed by 
the people of Rome as Imperator and Augustus. 

While these ideas of a right, in some way differing Totiia 
from the mere right of conquest, were working in the hand of a 
minds of the bishops and counsellors of the Frankish prmeeS^^ 
Courts, came TotiWs messengers to one of the kings 
of the Franks, probably Theudebert of Metz ^ asking 
on behalf of their master for his daughter s hand in 
marriage. The Frankish King refused the request, Uefusai 
saying that that man neither was nor would ever be 
King of Italy who, having once been in possession of 
Rome, could not hold it, but destroyed a part of the 
city and abandoned the rest to his enemies. What 
became of Totila’s matrimonial suit in after days we 
know not : but at any rate the taunt stung him to 

which withheld some of the barbarian kings from coining money 
with their own effigies were no doubt commercial rather than 
political. It was not because they dared not do so, but because, 
in most instances, they doubted if money so stamped would pass 
current as freely as the well-known Byzantine type Theudebert 
of Metz was the first barbarian king who put his own name in 
full (not in a monogram) on gold coins. But even this was not 
the beginning of a regular series of Merovingian gold coins, which 
we do not find till after 585. Gold coins of the later Sassanid 
kings of Persia are exceedingly rare (none in the British Museum 
or India Office Collection after 458), and Procopius is probably 
right in saying that Koman solidi passed current very freely, 
perhaps exclusively, in Persia in his day. Only this was not 
because the Sassanid kings dared not coin gold money. 

^ It does not appear to be stated who the King was : but the 
kings of Metz at this time had most intercourse with Italy. If it 
was Chlotochar his uncle, the princess sued for may have been 
Chlotsinda, afterwards wife of Alboin King of the Lombards. 
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Ch 21, ^ 

— recognise him as master not only of Italy, but of 
Home. 

549- The garrison of Eome now consisted of three thousand 

Diogenes , ” . 

command- picked soHiers commanded by Diogenes, one of the 

Rome military household of Belisarius, who had distinguished 
himself in sa.llies and on the battlements during the 
first siege of Kome. Under his able generalship the 
utmost force of the garrison was put forth to repel the 
foe. Assault after assault was repulsed, and the baffled 
Totila was obliged to convert the siege into a blockade. 
Having taken Porto, he was able to make this blockade 
more rigorous than any which had preceded it. On 
the other hand, in the very depth of her recent fall, 
the Eternal City found a new source of safety. Diogenes 
had sown great breadths of land within the walls with 
corn. The great City, once brimming over with human 
life and filled in Horace’s days with the babble of all 
human tongues, was now a little, well-ordered, and 
prosperous farm. In the summer of 549, when Totila 
stood before her walls, the golden ears were waving to 
the wind on the heights of the lordly Palatine and 
along the by-ways of the crowded Suburra. 

* Notwithstanding this advantage, however, the des- 
perate bankruptcy of Justinian’s government played 
the game of Totila. Either the arrears stipulated for 
by the murderers of Conon had not been sent, or they 
had not been fairly divided among the soldiers. The 
little band of Isaurians who kept guard at the Porta 
San Paolo (the archway which spans the road to Ostia) 
deeply resented the withholding of their pay, which, 
as they declared, was now several years in arrear. 
Deeply too had sunk into their hearts the story of the 
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splendid rewards given by Totila to those of their bookv. 
countrymen who three years before had betrayed the — — ^ 
City to the Goths. Even now from the walls they 
could see these men arrayed in splendid armour riding 
side by side with the Gothic captains ^ Accordingly 
they opened secret negotiations with the besiegers, 
and promised on a certain night to open the Gate of 
St. Paul. Totila, who knew that he could reckon on 
no such sleepy supineness among the besieged as had 
enabled him to effect his previous entry, resorted to 
a stratagem. When the fated night came, he put 
a party of trumpeters on board two little boats, and 
ordered them, before the first watch was over, to creep 
up the river and blow a loud blast from their trumpets 
as near as possible to the centre of the City. They 
did so. The Eomans, not doubting that an attack 
was being made by the way of the river (perhaps just 
below the northern end of the Aventine Mount), left 
their various posts and all hurried to the threatened 
quarter. Meanwhile the Isaurian deserters opened the The Gate 

^ ^ n ^,-1 -1 11 of St. Paul 

Pauline Gate, and the Gothic host, without trouble or opened to 
loss of life, found themselves once more inside the 
City. 


Of the garrison, many were slain by the Gothic Escape of 
soldiers in the streets, some fled northwards and 
eastwards, and succeeded in escaping from the sword 
of the barbarians; some, probably the most warlike 
of the host, headed by the brave Diogenes, rushed 
forth by the Porta San Pancrazio and along the 


^ The words of Procopius (d/ma Sc /cat To-aijpovs bpiDvres rovs 
TrapaSovras rd itrpoTepa VorOoLg, K£KopL\f/€vp.h/ovg IttI /teyaAcox/ 

Ttvwv -xp^pidri^v byKm) point to some such visible display of the 
wealth of the deserters. 


YOL. lY. 


N n 
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300K Y Aurelian W ay, hoping to reinforce the garrison which 
— i ^ at Centumcellae (Civita Yecchia) was defending the 
last stronghold now left to the Empire in Central 
Italy. Totila, who anticipated this movement, had 
stationed a party of his best waniors in ambush on 
this road. The fugitives rushed headlong into the 
snare, and a fearful slaughter of them followed, from 
which only a very few escaped to Civita Yecchia. 
Among the few, however, was he whom Totila most 
desired to capture, their valiant leader Diogenes. 
g gallant Cilician, who bore the name of his great 
dnan de- countryman Paul, and who, after acting for some time 
as superintendent of the household of Belisarius now 
commanded a troop of cavalry under Diogenes, col- 
lected a hand of four hundred horsemen, and with 
them occupied the Tomb of Hadrian and the bridge 
of St. Peter which was commanded by it. Statueless, 
battered by the storm of war, and bereft of nearly 
all its Impeilal adornment, but still 

‘A tower of strength 

That stood four-square to every wind that blew,’ 

rose the mighty Mausoleum. As soon as day dawned, 
the Goths advanced to the attack of the fortress, 
but owing to the peculiar character of the ground, 
could effect nothing, and perished by handfuls in the 
narrow approaches, where their crowded masses were 
exposed without cover to the shower of the Roman 
missiles. Seeing this, Totila at once called off his men, 
forbade all direct assault upon the Tomb, and gave 
orders to wait the surer work of hunger. Through 
the rest of that day and the following night the 
gallant followers of Paul remained without food. The 
next day they determined to kill some of the horses 
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and feed upon their flesh ; hut repugnance to the book v. 

. . ^ • Ch 21 

strange banquet kept them till twilight still unfed. '...I 

Then they said one to another, ‘ Were it not better to 
die gloriously than to linger on here in misery, and 
surrender after all ? ’ They resolved accordingly to 
burst forth suddenly upon the besiegers, to slay as 
many of them as possible, and die, if they must die, 
in the thick of the battle. These strong men then, 
with sudden emotion, twined their arms around one 
another, and kissed one another’s faces with the death- 
kiss, as knowing that they must all straightway 
perish Totila, seeing these gestures from afar and 
reading their import, sent to ofler honourable terms 
of surrender. Either the garrison might depart un- 
harmed to Constantinople, leaving their horses and 
arms behind them, and having taken an oath never 
again to serve against the Goths ; or, if they preferred 
to keep their military possessions, and would enter 
his service, they should he treated in all things as the 
equals of their conquerors and new comrades. The Surrender 
despairing soldiers heard this message with delight . rison 
At first they were all for returning to Constantinople : 
then when they bethought them of the shame and 
the danger of returning unarmed and on foot over all 
the wide lands that intervened between them and 
the Emperor, and remembered how that Emperor had 
broken his share of the compact by leaving their pay 
so long in arrear, they changed their minds and elected 
to serve under the standards of the gallant Totila. 

Only two men remained faithful to the Emperor, 

Paul himself, and Mindes the Isaurian. They sought 

^ *AXki^Xovs rOLVvv i^amvaCoys TreptTrXa/cevrcs koI robv TTpocrcoTrcov Kara- 
t^v iirl Oavdrio '^crTra^ovro, 0)5 airoXov^^voi €vOv 9 a-Travrcs. 
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the King’s presence and said, ‘We have wives and 
children in our native land, and without them it is 
not possible for us to live. Send us therefore to 
Byzantium.’ Totila knew them for true men, and 
giving them an escort and necessaries for the journey, 
started them on their road. There were still three 
hundred B,oman soldiers, refugees at the various altars 
in the City. To them also Totila offered the same 
terms, and all accepted service under him. 

There was no talk now of destroying, hut only 
of keeping and embellishing Eome. Totila caused 
abundance of provisions to he brought into the City. 
The scattered remnants of the Senatorial families were 
brought back from their Campanian exile and bidden 
to inhabit their old homes without fear. As many as 
possible of the buildings which he himself had hewn 
down and burned with fire were raised up again. 
And w'hen the Gothic King sat in the podium of 
the Circus Maximus, dressed in his royal robes, and 
gave the signal for the charioteers to start from the 
twelve ostia, he doubtless remembered the taunt of 
the Frankish King, and felt with pardonable triumph 
that he was now at least undoubted King of Italy. 

Totila then sent a Roman citizen named Stephen 
to Constantinople to propose te'rms of peace and 
alliance between the two nations, which had now been 
for near fifteen years engaged in deadly struggle . hut 
the Emperor, immersed in theology and still unwilling 
to own himself defeated, did not even admit the 
ambassador to an interview. On hearing of this rebuff 
Totila marched first to Centumcellae and summoned 
it to surrender, offering the garrison the same terms 
which had been granted to the defenders of Hadrian’s 
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Tomb. Diogenes replied that it was not consistent bookv. 

. . ^ Ch 21 

with his honour to surrender the stronghold entrusted ^ — 

to him, for so little cause shown, but that if by a given 
day he had received no succours from his master, 
Centumcellae should be evacuated. Thirty hostages 
were given on each side for the fulfilment of this 
compact, the Goths being bound not to attack during 
the stipulated interval, and the Homans not to defend 
beyond it ; and then the Gothic army, accompanied by 
the Gothic fleet, consistmg of four hundred cutters 
and many larger vessels captured from the Imperialists, 
moved off to the south. 

V engeance upon ungrateful Sicily was the great Opera- 
desire of Totila’s heart, as it had been three years the soutii 
before when he forbade the Roman deacon Pelagius 
even to name her pardon. Some work, however, had 
yet to be done on the mainland. Reggio, which was 
under the command of Thorimuth, one of the former 
defenders of Osimo, was assaulted, but so bravely de- 
fended that the siege had to be turned into a blockade. 
Tarentum was easily taken. In the north, Rimini, once opera- 
so stubbornly defended by John, was now betrayed the nort 
into the hands of the Goths. From Ravenna, Verus 
the Herulian, whose drunken hardihood had once 
moved the mirth of Totila, made another of his wild 
sorties, in which he fell with many of his followers. 

Just at the end of 549, or the beginning of 550, 549-550- 

• • niir** Fflll of 

Reggio fell, the garrison being compelled by lainme to Eiiegiun 
surrender. Even before this town, nearly the last 
stronghold left to the Empire in Southern Italy, had 
been won, Totila had crossed the Straits of Messina 
into Sicily. His campaign here was one of plunder Siciiy 
rather than conquest. AU the chief cities of the “ 
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island, Messina, Syracuse, Palermo, seem to have 
resisted his arms ; and only four fortresses, the names 
of which are not given, submitted to him. But far 
and wide through the island the villas of the Roman 
nobles bore witness to the invader’s presence. The 
whole of the year 550 and (apparently) part of 551 
were occupied by these devastations. At the end of 
that interval the King, collecting all his booty, large 
troops of horses and herds of cattle, stores of grain, 
fruit, and every other kind of produce of which he had 
despoiled the Sicilians, loaded his ships with the 
plunder and returned to Italy. It was said that he 
had been partly persuaded to abandon Sicily by his 
own Quaestor, a citizen of Spoleto named Spinus, who 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner at Catana. 
This man, of Roman, not Gothic kin, persuaded his 
captors to consent to his being exchanged for a noble 
Roman lady who had fallen into Totila’s hands. They 
at first scouted the idea of so unequal a bargain, hut 
consented upon his promising to do his best to induce 
Totila to depart from the island. On being liberated 
he painted to his master in lively colours the danger 
that the Imperial armament then assembling on the 
other side of the Hadiiatic might make a sudden 
swoop upon the coast in the neighbourhood of Genoa 
and carry off the Gothic women and children tranquilly 
abiding in those northern regions and supposed to be 
out of the reach of war. Totila listened to the advice, 
which was probably sound enough, with whatever 
motive given, and desisting from his work of plunder, 
returned to his true base of operations in Italy, leaving 
garrisons in his four Sicilian fortresses. 

Meantime the appointed day for the surrender of 
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Centum cellae had come and gone. Diogenes bearing, book v 

as every one else in Italy had heard, rumours of the 

great army collected in Dalmatia under the Emperor’s Diogene^i 
nephew Germanus, considered himself absolved from 
his promise, and refused to surrender the Mediterranean Ce“tum- 

^ ^ cellae 

fortress. The thirty hostages who had been mutually 
given and received, returned in safety to their friends. 

Of the further fortunes of the valiant governor we 
have iro information. Oentumcellae was certainly 
sxirrendered to the Goths ', probably not later than 
the spring of 551 : but Procopius has omitted to tell 
us the story of its final surrender and to inform us 
— what we would gladly have known — whether Dio- 
genes experienced the generosity or the hot wrath 
of Totila. 

All these expectations, however, of help from Vaoiiia- 
Byzantium were for the present disappointed. Beli- the ooxm- 

. TIT 1 1 • soXs of 

sarius was recalled, as we have seeir, early in 549. justm an 
During all the rest of that year and the next, and 
until the middle of 551, nothing effectual was done 
for the relief of the Italians, who were still loyal to 
the Empire. Strange weakness and vacillation marked 
the counsels of the Emperor. The elderly Patrician Appomt- 
Liberius, formerly ambassador from Theodahad to Liberms 
Justinian, a man of pure and upright character 2, but command 
quite unversed in w^ar, was appointed to the command 
of the relieving army. Then his appointment was 549 
Cancelled. Some months afterwards he was again 
appointed, and actually set sail for Syracuse, where 

‘ Because it re<iuii^ed to be besieged by Narses in 552. 

Probably it is on account of the interval which separated the 
composition of his third and fourth books that Procopius has 
forgotten to give us the end of the siege of Oentumcellae. 

See De Bello Gotthico, i. 4 (p 25;. 
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BOOKV he succeeded in effecting some temporary relief for 
- — ^ — h the city, straitly besieged by the Goths. He had 
Appoint- accomplished this work, and had sailed away to 
Aite-'*^ Palermo, before he learned that the wavering Em- 
banes, peror had again revoked his commission and entrusted 
the command of the Sicilian army to Artabanes the 
Armenian prince, though, as we shall shortly see, he 
had little reason for trusting his loyalty. The ships 
of Artabanes were dispersed by a fierce storm while 
they were rounding the promontories of Calabria, 
hut the General himself with one ship succeeded in 
making his way through the tumultuous seas to the 
island of Malta’. 

„ 550. Then for a time all other names were merged in 

Expecta- ^ ^ 

tionofthethe renowu of Germanus, the nephew of Justinian, 
ofGer- *wno collected a great army at Sardica, and from 

mantis i i t i i 

whom all men either hoped or feared a triumphant 
ending to the Italian war. How these expectations 
were disappointed, and what were some of the causes 
of the strange but not inexplicable vacillation of Jus- 
tinian during these years of Totila's victorious progress, 
must be told in the next chapter. 

^ The description given by Procopius (iii. 40) of the voyage of 
Artabanes and his escape to Malta illustrates the voyage and 
shipwreck of St. Paul (Acts xxvii). 
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Sources 


Authorities. 


PiiocoPiuSj De Bello Gottliieo, iii. 31-32, 40 (pp. 405--416; bookv. 
449 - 451 )- 

For the life of Germanus Postumus, Theophylaot (about 600 
to 629) aud Theophanes (758-816). 


The noblest and probably the eldest-born of the Chaiacter 
nephews of the childless Emperor, he who, as far as manus, 
any one could be said to inherit in an elective monarchy, jus^nlan^ 
might be called the heir-presumptive of Justinian, was 
Germanus. An active and warlike general, he had 
struck terror into the Sclavonian marauders by the 
striking success of his campaign against them in the 
year of his uncle’s accession. He had afterwards, as 527- 
we have seen, been successfully engaged in quelling 
the mutiny in Africa 1. In his civil career he had 
equally won the approbation of his countrymen. Of 
a grave and dignified demeanour, both in the Palace 
and the Eorum, yet ever ready to listen to the cry of 
the needy, and willing to give freely or to lend large 
sums without interest as the nature of the case re- 
quired ; an upright judge, a gracious and courteous 

' See p. 36. 
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book V. host, keeping open house every day for the foremost 
citizens of Byzantium, yet studiously separating him- 
self from the factions of the Circus and the Agora ; 
such, according to Procopius (who, after his quarrel 
with Belisaiius, transferred all his devotion to the 
Imperial nephew), was the warrior and statesman Ger- 
manus. By his wife Passara, who had died several 
years before the time which we have now reached, he 
had two sons, Justiir and Justinian. The former was 
Consul in 540, the year of the fall of Eavenna, and 
while clothed with that dignity followed his father to 
battle against Chosroes h The latter, like his brother 
often employed against the Sclavonian and Gepid 
troublers of the Empire, was also a valiant soldier and 
the useful lieutenant of his father, 
showr^ Germanus, though thus richly endowed with all 

him at the qualities which should have made him a pillar of the 

Coulfc. 1 T • ^ 

throne of Justinian, perhaps we should rather say, 
because endowed with those qualities, was annoyed by 
a perpetual, if petty, persecution on the part of the 
Empress Theodora. The military talents of his sons 
were seldom made use of ; those who wished to stand 
Avell at Court avoided his friendship ; his daughter 
remained unmarried till the rough soldier John dared 
to incur a temporary displeasure for the sake of so 
brilliant an alliance and married the great-niece of the 
Emperor. The most recent grievance of Germanus had 
reference to the wealth of his lately deceased brother 
Boraides, who, leaving to his widow and only daughter 
so much only as was absolutely necessary to prevent 
his testament from being declared invalid, directed 
that all the rest of his large property should pass to 
* Marcellinus Comes (p. 327, ed. Boncalli;. 
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Germanus^. This disposition was probably made in 
order to strengthen the claims of that branch of the 
family on the succession to the Imperial throne ;• and, 
probably for the very same reason, Justinian, or Theo- 
dora, intervening, ordered that the widow and daughter 
should be the sole legatees. 

The death of Theodora might have been expected 
at once to place her enemy Germanus in a position of 
undisputed eminence at Court. Just at this time, 
however, some of the stored-up resentments of earlier 
years fermented into a conspiracy which well-nigh 
brought about the ruin of Germanus. There were at 
Constantinople two natives of Persarmenia^ princes 
of the Arsacid line, who had risen high in the Imperial 
service, but each of whom had his own bitter grievance 
against Justinian and Theodora. Artabanes, who in 
545 stabbed the usurper Gontharis at Carthage and 
restored Africa to the Emperor claimed one reward 
for his conspicuous services, the hand of Justinian’s 
niece Praejecta^, whom he had both avenged and 
rescued by his daring deed. She, in her gratitude, 
was willmg, nay, eager thus to reward him, but there 
was one fatal obstacle. Artabanes had a wife already, 
whom he had put away and well-nigh forgotten, but 


^ OvoTjs avr<S yuvot/cos re Kal xaiSos /jLtcis rocravra rrjv TraiSa iKe- 

kiviv oo-a 6 vojws ^vayKo^e. The share which a testator’s 
children were entitled to claim if the will was not to be declared 
mofficmmm was one-fourth under the Code of Justinian, afterwards 
enlarged by the Novels to one-third, or if there were more than 
five children to one-half (Moyle, i. 2 70). 

The part of Armenia which fell to the lot of Persia at the 
partition. 

See p. 39, n. 2. 

** Widow of Areobindus who was slain by Gontharis. 
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who, now that his fortunes were brightening, showed bookv 
no sign of forgetting him. This woman sought the — ^ ^ 
succour of Theodora, whose chief redeeming virtue it 
was that she could not close her ears to the cry of 
a woman in distress. Theodora insisted upon Artabanes 
taking back his long-discarded wife, and gave Praejecta 
to another husband. The tall, stately, silent Armenian 
rose high in the favour of the Emperor; he became 
Magister Militum in Praesenti, General of the Foede- 
rati, and at last Consul ; but all these honours and 
emoluments could not deaden his sense of the wrong 
which he conceived himself to have endured, in that 
he had lost the woman whom he loved and was daily 
in the company of the woman whom he hated. 

While Artabanes, as all men knew, was thus brooding Onev- 

. T . 1 • n ances of 

over his matrimonial grievance, his iqllow-countryman Ar&aees. 
Arsaces diligently fanned the flame of his resentment. 

The reasons for the discontent of Arsaces were more 
discreditable than those which had alienated Artabanes. 

He had been detected in treasonable negotiations with 
Chosroes, and had been punished, not by the sentence 
of death which he richly deserved, but by a slight 
flogging and by being paraded through the City on 
a camel with the marks of his chastisement still upon 
him. This clemency was wasted on the fierce Oriental, 
and he now was for ever at the ear of Artabanes, 
accusing him of inopportune bravery, and timidity 
which a woman would be ashamed of. ‘ You slew 
Gontharis though he was your friend and you were 
a guest at his banquet. And now you scruple about 
killing Justinian, the hereditary enemy of your race, 
and him who has done you this grievous wrong. And 
yet to any one who will reflect on the matter for 
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a moment, the assassination of Justinian will seem to 
be a very simple and easy action, and one that no one 
need fear to attempt. There he sits till far into the 
night in his unsentinelled library, with a few doting 
priests around him, wholly intent on turning over the 
precious rolls which contain the Christian oracles. 
You have nothing to fear from the relatives of the 
Emperor. Germanus, the most powei’ful of them all, 
is smarting under wrongs more grievous even than 
ours ; and he and his gallant young sons, I doubt not, 
wall eagerly join in our conspiracy.’ By such arguments 
as these, Artahanes was at length induced to enter 
into the plot, w'hich was then communicated to another 
Armenian, Chanaranges by name, a handsome and 
volatile young man, who had no particular grievance 
against the Empei’or, but w'as wulling to join with 
a light heart in this glorious scheme for murdering 
an unguarded and elderly man in the midst of his 
theological studies. 

The next step was to secure the adhesion of Ger- 
manus and his family, and for this purpose the elder 
son Justin, a youth with the first manly down upon 
his lips, was sounded by Arsaces. After swearing 
a tx'emendous oath that he rvould reveal what w^as 
about to be told him to no man save his father only, 
the young man was first artfully reminded of all the 
grievances w’hich his father, his brother, and he had 
received at the hands of Justinian, ending with the 
ci’owning injustice of withholding from them the in- 
heritance of his uncle Boraides. ‘ Nor,’ said Arsaces, 
‘ are these injuries likely soon to come to an end. 
Belisarius, your enemy, is ordered home from Italy. 
He is reported to be even now half-way through Illyria. 
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When he comes, you will find that you are treated book v. 
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even more contemptuously than before.’ And with — A — 
that, Arsaces in a whisper revealed to him the design 
to kill his uncle the Emperor ; and gave the names 
of Artabanes and Chanaranges as already privy to 
the plot. 

The young Justin turned giddy with contending Justin 
emotions as the deed, so wicked and yet opening up manus. 
the possibility of such a welcome change in his condition, 
was disclosed to him ; but the nobler passion of horror 
at the crime prevailed, and in a few curt words he told 
the tempter that neither he nor bis father could ever 
be accomplices in such a deed. He then departed and 
told his father what he had heard. Germanus, per- 
plexed at the tidings and seeing danger round him on 
every hand, violated his son’s oath by unfolding the 
whole matter to his friend Marcellus, Captain of the 
Palace-guards. 

Marcellus was a man of somewhat austere character, Germanus 
careless of money, of pleasure, and of popularity, but Maroeiius. 
a lover of justice ; one whom his natural taciturnity 
and almost churlishness of temper made a singularly 
faithful confidant '. The advice, the dangerous advice, 
as it proved, which he gave, was not to hurry the 
conspirators into crime, nor to run the risk of a counter- 
accusation by making an immediate disclosure to the 
Emperor, but to draw them on to a confession of their 
villainy in the presence of an unsuspected witness, and 

^ This is the character given of him by Procopius (Be B. G. 
hi. 32, p. 412). It seems clear that he cannot be the same 
person as the Marcellus ^ Argentarius ’ who joined in the con- 
spiracy of Sergius against the Emperors life in 563. See 
P. 533; II- 3- 
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thuiS to make certain that punishment should fall only 
on the guilty. This treacherous scheme of unmasking 
treachery was accordingly adopted. The young Justin 
was told to re-open the negotiations which he had 
abruptly closed. Arsaces was now dumb concerning 
the plot, but Chanaranges, full of eagerness for the 
conspiracy, desired nothing better than to have a con- 
versation first with Justin and then with his father 
respecting it. On a given day, therefore, he repaired 
by appointment to the palace of Germanus. In the 
triclinium where they met, a thick muslin curtain 
hung from the ceiling to the floor, veiling the couch on 
which the master of the house was wont to recline at 
the banquet. It veiled also, though Chanaranges 
knew it not, the crouching form of Leontius b a man 
with the highest reputation for justice and truthfulness 
— according to the standard of Byzantium in the sixth 
centmy — who had been selected, apparently with no 
reluctance on his part, for the honourable office of 
eaves-dropper. 

This was the purport of the conversation of Chana- 
ranges as to the plans of the conspirators. ‘ We have 
reflected that if we slay Justinian while Belisarius is 
stiU on his way to Constantinople, we shall be no 
nearer our purpose of setting you, 0 Germanus ! on 
the throne. For Belisarius will then certainly collect 
an army in Thrace to avenge the murder of the 
Emperor, and when he appears before the gates of the 
City we shall have no means of repelling him. We 
must therefore wait till he has actually arrived, and is 

’ Leontius was son-in-law of Athanasius who was sent as am- 
bassador to Theodahad in 535. Mr. Bryce suggests that he may 
be the same as the Leontius who was employed on the Digest. 
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in the evening, we will resort thither with daggers in ^ — 1 

our hands and slay Justinian, Belisarius, and Marcellus 

all at once. After that we can dispose of matters as 

we will.’ 

When Marcellus heard from Leontius of this atro- Oermanus 

... , .-i, p , ■ takes two 

Clous proposition, he still, tor some mysterious reason, other no- 
postponed reporting it to the Emperor. Germanus mto Ms 
however, truly perceiving that the mere fact of listen- denee. 
ing unmoved to such a conversation must subject him 
to the most odious imputations, took two other great 
officials into his confidence. These were Constantian, 
late general in Dalmatia and governor of Ravenna, and 
Buzes, the unhappy ex-consul who had been kept for 
twenty-eight months in a dark dungeon by Theodora, 
but who appears to have been still loyal to her Imperial 
spouse. 

Tidings soon came of the near approach of the Marcellus 
returning Belisarius. Then at length the taciturn tke secret. 
Marcellus informed his master of the danger impend- 
ing over both their lives. Artabanes and some of his 
confidential officers were put to the torture, and the 
Senate was summoned to the Palace to read and to The 
deliberate upon the depositions thus obtained. Ofsum- 
course the names of Germanus and Justin were among 
the first mentioned by the criminals in their agony. 

When these names were read out, many faces in the 
assembly were turned with horror and amazement to 
Germanus ; and it seemed as if nothing could save 
him from immediate condemnation. When he told Germanus 
the whole story, however, and called on Marcellus, ably ac- 
Leontius, Constantian, and Buzes as vouchers for its ^ 
truth, the tide of opinion turned, and the Senate by an 
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unanimous vote acquitted Germanus and his son of all 
evil designs against the Republic h 

Not so, however, the Emperor. When the Senators 
went in to the Presence Chamber to report the result 
of their deliberations, he burst into a torrent of angry 
invective against his nephew for his tardiness in bring- 
ing him tidings of the plot. Two of the nobles, in 
order to curry favour with the Emperor, affected to 
sympathise with his views, and thus hounded him on 
to yet more violent expressions. The rest of the 
Senate stood trembling and silent, ashamed to con- 
demn and afraid to acquit Germanus. At this crisis 
the stern rugged character of Marcellus shone forth in 
all its nobleness. He loudly asserted that all the 
blame, if blame there was, for the delay must rest 
upon his shoulders ; that Germanus had consulted him 
at the earliest possible moment, and that he from 
motives of policy had insisted that Justinian should 
not then be told of the plot. He thus at length 
succeeded in mollifying the wrath of the Emperor 
against his nephew, earning himself great praise from 
all men for his fearless truthfulness. 

The clemency of Justinian’s nature was shown in 
a conspicuous manner towards those who had planned 
his murder. Artabanes was for the time deprived of 
his office, but, as we have seen, received next year an 
important command in Sicily. All the coiisphators 
were kept for a time in honourable confinement in the 
Palace, not in the public gaol, and even this punish- 
ment was probably not of long duration. 

A ruler who knew that his life was in danger from 

^ Awov T€ Kal Tov TratSos 0L7rol/7j(j>L(ravT0 aTravres, arc ovSlv cs rrjv 
TToXirecav yfJLapryjKOTOiv. 
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plots such as that of Arsaces might he excused for book v 

some vacillation in the choice and the promotion of his 

generals. Other cares were also pressing upon the 

• IT* •« XllG C3>rGS 

weaned brain of Justinian, and making even the re- of Just i- 

r> T 1 T 1 • • • 1 

covery 01 Italy seem a light matter m comparison with 
them. The sneer of the Armenian about the midnight 
hours spent in turning over theological treatises in 
the company of doting priests was not undeserved. 
Justinian was now, and had been for the last five years, 
deep in the controversy of ‘ The Three Chapters.’ 

When Pope Vigilius, who had been summoned to 
Constantinople for this very purpose, together with 
the other Eoman refugees, the Patrician Gothigus ^ at 
their head, pressed upon him the necessity of a vigorous 
effort for the deliverance of Italy, he replied, in sub- 
stance, that the affairs of Italy should have his atten- 
tion when he had succeeded in reconciling the contra- 
dictions of Christians as to their common faith 
A long adjournment certainly of his performance of 
the humbler duties of a ruler. 

There were also other wars going on in the Empire, The Lazic 
some much nearer home than that of Italy, which dis- 
tracted the energies of Justinian. The eternal contest 
with Persia was at this time transferred to the eastern 
end of the Black Sea, to the region now known as 

^ So Procopius writes the name (iii. 35, p. 429). As he has 
before mentioned Oethegus (iii. 13, P* 328), and there is no yaria- 
tion in the MSS. at either place, I do not see^ how we can alter 
the former name into the latter as some writers have done. 

Procopius virtually asserts this, but does not put the words 
into the Emperor’s mouth : Bao-tXcu? §€ 'IraXcas /acv iTrrjyyeXX^ro 
irpovo'^creiv avro^, apicjn Sc m XpLomavwv Soy/xara l/c tov eirl TrXeicrTcv 
harpij^^v elx^v, cv BtaOiorOai tol iv cr<j>LcrLV dvrAcyo/xeva (nrovSd^oiv re /cat 

Staretvo/xcvos /xdXtoTa (iii. 35 5 p* 429)- 

0 0 2 
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h- Lazic war was being waged with varying fortunes, but 

upon the whole with a preponderance of success on the 
side of the Romans. 

The North of the Danube there was discontent, and a 

G-epids 

and Lom- dangerous spirit of enterprise abroad among the fierce 
neighbours of the Empire. Where the Drave and the 
Theiss flow into the Danube, the Gepidae and Lombards 
were fiercely disputing with one another, imploring the 
intervention of Justinian, and then joining to attack 
Invasion his general when he entered their land. Further east, 
Sciavon- ill the country which we now call Wallachia, the 
lans, 549. despised and comparatively harmless, 

were becoming a terrible scourge of the Empire. In 
the year 549 three thousand of these barbarians crossed 
the Danube, marched to the Hehrus, defeated Roman 
armies more numerous than their own, took captive 
the Roman General Asbad — one of the sumptuously- 
equipped Candidati, the pampered guardsmen of the 
Emperor — and after cutting off long strips of skin from 
his back, burned the miserable man alive. Then they 
pressed on to Topirus on the coast of the Aegean, 
nearly opposite the isle of Thasos, and only twelve 
days’ journey from Constantinople. They drew forth 
the garrison by a feigned flight, took the city, ran- 
sacked its treasures, slew the men to the number of 
fifteen thousand, and carried off all the women and 
children into captivity. Thus they spread throughout 
Elyria and Thrace, ravaging the lands and torturing 
the inhabitants with fiendish cruelty. The terrible 
punishment of impalement, with which the Danubian 
lands have since been fatally familiarised, inflicted by 
men of another race than the Sclavonian, now makes its 
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appearance, and is described by Procopius with ghastly book v. 

accuracy and vivid power. At length, drunk with 

their debauch of blood, the Sclavonians retreated across 
the Danube, driving the endless files of their weeping 
captives before them, and leaving all Thrace and lUyria 
full of unburied corpses. 

Two more invasions of these barbarians followed in Second 
the next year. It was thought hy some that Totila invasion, 
had hired them to harass Justinian and prevent his^^°' 
attending to the affairs of Italy : but men who had 
been able to gratify their savage passions with so little 
labour or danger to themselves were not likely to 
require much pressing to undertake another raid into 
the feebly-defended Empire. 

It will thus be seen that there was some reason why Germanus, 
Justinian (stripped as he was by death of his bold and appointed 
strenuous partner Theodora) should hesitate and delay er-m-ohief 
and waver in his counsels with reference to the war in itahan 
Italy. The name of Germanus as commander-in-chief^®'^' 
for this war had been proposed shortly after the recall 549- 
of Belisarius. Then the Emperor changed his mind 
and appointed the elderly and unwarlike Liberius. 

This appointment, as we have seen, had soon been 
cancelled, again made and again revoked. Now, pro- 
bably at the beginning of 550, Justinian, while sending 55° 
Artabanes to Sicily, took the bold and wise step of 
declaring Germanus, as Belisarius had been declared, 
commander with absolute powers for the whole war 
against Totila and the Goths b He gave him a large 
army, and instructions to add to it by raising new 
levies in Thrace and lUyria. More to the surprise of 

^ kvTOKparopa Bl tov irpog TwrtAap T€ koX T6tBov<s TToXe/xov Pcp/xavov 
KaT€crTrj<T(XTO TOV avTov aveij/LOV, 
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his councillors, he unloosed his purse-strings and sent 
his nephew a large store of treasure. To this Ger- 
manus, whose heart was set on restoring Italy, as he 
had already restored Africa after the rebellion of 
Stutza to the obedience of the Empire h added large 
sums from his own private fortune. The fame of so 
popular a commander, and the unwonted abundance of 
money at head-quarters, soon attracted large numbers 
of eager recruits, especially from among the barbarians 
of the Danube. All these flocked to Sardica (now the 
Bulgarian capital, Sophia), where Germanus had set up 
his standard. His son-in-law, the valiant and unscru- 
pulous John, was of course with him. With him too 
were his martial sons Justin and Justinian, eager to 
embrace the long-desired opportunity of showing their 
prowess in war. There was Philemuth King of the 
Heruli, who had fought under Belisarius in his first 
Italian command : and there — a name of ill-omen for 
the Homan power in Italy — were one thousand heavy- 
ai'med soldiers of the Lombard nation. 

The most potent, however, of all the allies of Ger- 
manus, the one who most daunted the hearts of the 
Goths, already dispirited at the thought of so great 
a commander coming against them, was his newly- 
wedded wife. This was none other than Matasuentha, 
widow of King Witigis and granddaughter of the great 
Theodoric. Again was the Amal princess mairied to 
a husband considerably older than herself^ ; but there 
are some slight indications that this union was more to 
her taste than that with the humbly-born Witigis. 

^ See p. 36. 

^ We may perhaps fix the birth of Germanus approximately at 
A.D. 500 ; that of Matasuentha at 520. 
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At any rate, she was now a member of the Imperial book^v. 

family, and, as her countryman Jordanes proudly 

records, a legitimate Patrician The three references 
made to this marriage by the Gothic historian who 
wrote within two years after its celebration, show the 
great importance attached to it by his nation, and 
entirely confirm the statement of Procopius'^ as to the 
depression which came over the soldiers of Totila at 
the thought of fighting with one who was now in 
a certain sense a member of the family of the great 
Theodoric. 

Both hopes and fears, however, springing out of the Gemanus 
appointment of Germanus to the supreme command the Seia- 
were alike to be proved vain. The first of the two 
Sclavonic invasions of the year 550, in which the 
marauders penetrated as far as Naissus in Servia, 
alarmed the Emperor, who sent orders to Germanus to 
suspend his westward march and succour Thessalonica, 
which was threatened by the barbarians. The terror 
of his name, and the remembrance of the great deeds 
which he had wrought twenty years before in the 
Danubian lands, sufl&ced to turn the Sclavonians from 
their purpose and to divert their march into Dal- 
matia. In two days more the army would have Death of 
resumed its interrupted journey towards Italy : but (autumn, 
suddenly Germanus was attacked by disease — possibly 

* ‘ Et Vitigi rebus exeedente humanis, Germanus Patricius . . . 
eandem [Mathasuentam] in conjugio sumens, patrkiam ordinariam 
feat ’ (De Eebus Getieis, xiv). Is there not here a reference to 
the fact that she was already Patricia of a somewhat lower grade 
in consequence of Witigis ha-ving been dignified with the title of 
Patrician ? (See De Eeb. Get, be.) 

^ Cap. xiv, xlviii, and lx. 

De B. G. iii. 39 (P- 448). 
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a fever caught during his marches over the corpse- 
strewn valleys of Thrace — and after a very short 
illness he died. 

The picture drawn of this prince has necessarily 
heen taken from the pages of his partisan Procopius, 
who very likely has painted in too bright colours the 
character of his patron : hut after making all necessary 
allowance for this partiality, it seems impossible to 
deny that here was a man of great gifts, of many 
noble qualities, and of splendid possibilities. As with 
a rising English statesman who dies before he attains 
‘ Cabinet-rank,’ the premature death of Germanus has 
prevented him from leaving a great name in history. 
Had it fallen to his lot to defeat Totila, to restore the 
Western Empire, to bequeath its crown to a long 
line of descendants boasting a combined descent from 
Theodoric and Justinian, the name of Germanus 
might be at this day one of the most familiar land- 
marks on the frontier line between ancient and modem 
history. 

In a few lines we must trace the subsequent history 
of the family of Germanus, since that is now the sole 
remaining branch of the family of Theodoric. After 
the death of her husband, Matasuentha bore a son, 
who was named after his father, Germanus. In this 
infant the hopes of Jordanes were centred when he 
wrote his Gothic history. It has been suggested * 
that there was a scheme on the part of a nationalist 
Italian party headed by Vigilius to proclaim this 
infant as heir to Theodoric, or Emperor of the West, 
and obtain his recognition by Justinian, wearied out 

’ By Sckirren (‘De Eatione quae inter Jordanem et Cassio- 
dorum intercedit,’ p. 90). 
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as he was by the war. The ‘De Rebus Geticis’ bookv. 
of Jordanes is thus supposed to have been a sort of- — 1 - 1 - 
political pamphlet written in the interest of this 
combination. The theory is an ingenious one, but 
seems to lack that amount of contemporary evidence 
which would make it anything more than a theory. 

In any case, however, it is interesting to note that Jordanes. 
we have now reached the date of the composition of 
the treatises of Jordanes, with the contents of which 
we have become so familiar. The death of Germanus 


and the birth of his posthumous son are the last 
events of importance recorded by that writer, and it 
is clear that both the ‘ De Regnorum Successions ’ 
and the ‘De Rebus Geticis,’ or, as Mommsen prefers 
to call them, the ‘Romana et Getica Jordanis,’ were 


written in the year 551. 

As for Germanus Postumus, the child of Matasu- History of 
entha, he appears to have played a respectable, if not postumus. 
a highly distinguished part, as a great nobleman of 
Constantinople. His daughter married Theodosius, 
son of the Emperor Maurice ; and in the tumults 
which ended the reign of that Emperor, the popularity 602. 
of Germanus caused him to be spoken of as a suitable 
candidate for the Imperial purple. The rumour of 
such a project nearly cost him his life, owing to the 
suspicious fears of Maurice. On the fall of that Em- 
peror, the fierce and illiterate soldier who succeeded 
him, Phocas, made a show of offering the diadem to 
Germanus, but the latter, knowing well how precarious 
would be the life of an Emperor elected under such 
conditions, wisely declined the proffered dignity. 

When the cruel character of the tyrant who there- 
upon ascended the throne had exhibited itself, and 
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men, Germanus made two attempts to dethrone him, 

by reviving the old loyalty of the Blue Faction to the 
house of Maurice, and appealing to the compassion of 
the populace on behalf of Constantina, widow of that 
604 Emperor. The first of these attempts cost him his 
ofiScial position, for he was ordered to cut olF his hair 
605. and become a priest. The second cost him, and those 
on whose behalf he was conspiifing, their lives. Con- 
stantina and her three daughtei'S were slain with the 
sword upon the very spot where Maurice and his five 
sons had been put to death three years before ; and 
Germanus with his daughter (the widow of the young 
Theodosius) were beheaded upon the little island of 
Prote in the Sea of Marmora, five miles south of Chal- 
cedon. There, within sight of the towers and domes 
of Constantinople, associated for ever with the fame 
of Justinian, so often gazed upon with wonder by the 
young Theodoric, perished the two in whose veins 
flowed the blended blood of Emperor and King, 
the last descendatits that History can discern of the 
glorious lineage of the Amals. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


THE SOREOWS OF VIGILIUS. 

o Authorities. 

oources : — 

The letters and manifestoes of Vigilius and Justinian in BOOKV. 
reference to the controversy of the Three Chapters, as published 
in the 69th volume of Migne’s Patrol ogia, and the Breviarium 
of Ltbeeatus already described. Some valuable information as 
to the controversy is also to be obtained from the works of 
Facundus, Bishop of Hermiana in the African province of 
Byzacena (published in the 67th volume of Migne’s Patrologia). 
Facundus was throughout the whole dispute a persistent opponent 
of the condemnation of the Three Chapters;, and apparently the 
most learned of the writers on that side of the question. His 
treatise ‘Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum,’ in twelve books, 
though too difiPuse, is a very creditable performance, written in 
better Latin than many of his contemporaries used, and, upon 
the whole, well argued. The tone of manly but respectful 
remonstrance in which he addresses Justinian presents a refresh- 
ing contrast to the servility of most of the Byzantine ecclesiastics. 

After his return to Africa Facundus joined his brother bishops in 
excommunicating Pope Vigilius and all who had condemned the 
Three Chapters. The bishops who took part in this excommuni- 
cation were severely handled by the Emperor; and Facundus 
apparently had to spend the remainder of his life in exile and 
concealment. In these disadvantageous circumstances and in 
broken health he composed, at the request of his brother, a short 
treatise entitled ‘ Liber contra Mocianum,’ to justify their conduct 
in excommunicating their antagonists. The book is more bitter 
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in tone than his larger work, and is remarkable for the great 
freedom of its utterances concerning Pope Vigilius, whom, how- 
ever, he as much as possible avoids mentioning hj name. 

All the foregoing are strictly contemporary authorities. The 
so-called Anastasius Bibliothecarius in the Liber Pontiricalis 
presents the usual puzzling admixture of graphic, apparently 
contemporary, details and obvious deviations from the truth of 
history. 

Guides : — 

I have chiefly followed the guidance of Hefele’s Concilien- 
geschichte (vol. ii. 798-911), and have freely availed myself of 
his valuable labours. Milman^s History of Latin Christianity, 
Baronins, and Bower have also been consulted. The following 
articles in Smith’s Dictionaries of Christian Biography and 
Antiquities are very helpful — J ustinian, Ibas, Chalcedon. 

Before we sit as spectators to watch the last act of 
the drama of Imperial Restoration in Italy, we must 
study for a short time one of the most perplexed and 
entangled passages in Papal History, that which relates 
to the Pontificate of Vigilius. The story is made 
difficult partly by the fact that it is a battle-ground 
for the champions and the opponents of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility, a doctrine which a secular historian 
may claim the privilege of passing by in silence, re- 
fusing to be drawn by the course of his narrative into 
the attitude either of a denier or of a maintainer of its 
truth. But the character of Pope Vigilius himself, 
and the bitter theological controversies in which he 
was involved, and in which it was his fate to please 
neither of the two contending parties, cause the 
contemporary notices of his life to be obscure and 
contradictory beyond the ordinary quality even of 
ecclesiastical history. 

Let us briefly recapitulate what has been already 
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said concerning the early career of this Pontiff. That book v. 
he belonged to one of the great official families of Pome — ^ — h. 
is proved hy the fact that the Senator Keparatus was Tareei- of 
his brother Throughout his life we may perceive 
some indications that his natural sympathies were with 
the aristocracy and the Court, and that some of his 
difficulties arose from a vain attempt to reconcile these 
aristocratic instincts with the bold part which a Pope 
in the Sixth Century was expected to play on behalf 
of the people and the popular enthusiasm of the lesser 
clergy. His unsuccessful attempt to obtain the first 
place in the Roman Church by the mere nomination of 
Pope Boniface II (an attempt which perhaps indicates 
the disposition of the Roman nobles to make the Papacy 
the exclusive possession of their own order) left Yigi- 
lius in the humiliating position of a defeated intriguer. 
Thenceforward he probably knew that he had no 
chance of obtaining the Pontificate by a fair vote of 
the clergy and people of Rome. The influence which, 
as an ecclesiastic, member of a great Roman family, he 
still possessed, and which was sufficient to obtain for 
him the important position of Nuncio (Apocrisiarius) 
at the Court of Constantinople, must therefore be used 
in a different and less open manner. In his official 
intercourse with the great personages of that Court 
he had abundant opportunity for observing how the 
heart of Theodora was set on the restoration of the 
Monophysites to high places in the Church, and how 
seldom that upon which Theodora had set her heart 
failed to be gi-anted in the end by her Imperial 
consort. 

Hence came those secret negotiations with the 
^ See p. 187. 
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Empress which have been already referred to S and 
which led to the downfall of the unhappy Silverius. 
We view with some distrust the circumstantial state- 
ments of historians as to conversations and correspon- 
dence which must necessarily have been known to 
extremely few persons ; but, according to these state- 
ments, the terms of the bargain were that Theodora 
should address a letter to Belisarius directing him to 
make Vigilius Pope, and should also present to the 
new Pontiff 700 lbs. weight of gold [£28,000]. Vigilius 
on his part undertook to overthrow the authority of 
the Council of Chalcedon, and to write to Theodosius, 
Anthimus, and Severus, the Monophysite Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Antioch acknow- 
ledging them as brethren in the faith ®. 

Armed with this letter from the all-powerful Theo- 
dora, Vigilius sailed for Pome and sought an interview 
with Belisarius ■*. Handing him the Empress’s man- 
date he promised the General 200 lbs. weight of gold 
[£8,000] as the price of his assistance in procuring the 

’ See pp. 222-3. 

^ Either actually ruling or deposed. 

° The fullest statement of this alleged compact is given by 
Liberatus (Breviarium, cap. sxii) as follows : — 

‘Augusta vero vocans Vigilium Agapeti diaeonum, profiteri sibi 
secreto ab eo flagitavit, ut si papa fieret, toUeret synodum. et scri- 
beret Theodosio, Anthuno et Severe, et per epistolam suani eorum 
firmaret fidem ; promittens dare ei praeceptum ad Belisarium, ut 
papa ordinaretur, et dari centenaria septem. Lubenter ergo sus- 
cepit Vigilius promissum ejus, amore episeopatus et auri, et facta 
professione Eomam profectus est.’ 

■* Liberatus asserts that Vigilius negotiated at first for the suc- 
cession to Agapetus, and was surprised on reaching Eome to find 
Silverius already elected. But his information is not very accurate. 
He represents the first interview with Belisarius as taking place 
at Mawnna, which is certainly a mistake. 
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coveted dignity. The result of this interview was, if 

we are to believe the biographers, the accusation 

against Silverius, the sunamons to the Pontiff to 
appear in the Pincian Palace, Antonina’s insolent 
demeanour, the pallium stripped from off the Pope’s 
shoulders, and the coarse monastic garb hung round 
them in its stead. 

This deposition of a Pope hy the authority of the Exeiei»e 
Emperor was a high-handed, probably an unpopular impenai 
act ; but there is no reason to doubt that it was tive m 
acquiesced in by the clergy and people of Rome, and sition of 
that Vigilius was regarded as his lawful successor. 

The accusation against Silverius was a political one. 

Not heterodoxy in doctrine, but a treacherous scheme 
for opening the gates of the City to the Goths, was 
the charge on account of which he met with such 
rough handling in the Pincian Palace ^ ; and of such 
an offence the Emperor or his deputy seems to have 
been considered a competent judge. The deposition of 
Silverius comes therefore under the same category with 
the deposition of the Byzantine Patriarchs, Euphemius 
and Macedonius ; and is chiefly noteworthy as showing 
how dangerous to the independence of the Papacy was 
that Imperial authority which the Popes had with so 
liglit a heart brought back into the circle of Italian 
politics 

’ Lord Mahon thinks there was some foundation for the charge 
(Life of Belisarius, p. 227). 

2 My reason for making this remark is that Baronins has per- 
suaded himself that the intrusion of Vigilius into the Papal office 
was not acquiesced in by the Eoman Church, that he was in fact 
looked upon as an Anti-Pope, and so continued to be considered, 
till, after the death of Silverius, a fresh and regular election by 
the clergy and people of Borne gave him a right to sit in the Chair 
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When the new Pope was firmly seated in his 
throne, the two authors of his elevation naturally 
called upon him to fulfil his share of the compact 
with each of them. Avarice made him unwilling to 
perform one of his promises ; the loyalty to Chalcedon 
which seemed to nestle in the folds of the Papal 
pallium, indisposed him to perform the other. As we 
have seen, he pleaded to Belisarius that unless Silverius 


were surrendered to him he could not pay the promised 
purchase-money. Whether, upon the surrender and 
death of his predecessor, the two hundredweight of 
gold were transferred from the vaults of St. Peter’s 
to the head-quarters of Belisarius, history does not 
inform us ; hut the Pope does seem to have attempted, 
in a half-hearted clandestine way, to fulfil his contract 
nis letter with Theodora. As for overthrowing the Council of 
nophysite Chalcedon that was absurdly impossible ; but he did 
aiciis. write a letter ^ addressed ‘ To my Lords and dear 


of St. Peter. Of any such second election it may I believe be 
safely affirmed that there is not a trace in the authorities. Por 
controversial reasons Baronius endeavours to prolong this period 
of the Anti- Papacy of Yigilius as much as possible, and therefore 
dates the death of Silverius in 540. The authorities, however, 
seem to speak of that event as following by a not very long interval 
after his deposition (18 November, 537). We know that it oc- 
curred on the 2 1st of June (or May, for the MSS. differ on this 
point), and it seems probable that it was in the year 538 ; but as 
the journeyings of Silverius during his exile are somewhat exten- 
sive for an interval of seven months, it is possible that we should 
rather assign it to 539. 

^ ^ Tolleret synodum.’ 

^ There is some force in the arguments of Baronius against the 
genuineness of this letter. It is not easy to undex*stand why no 
allusion should have been made to such a document in the fierce 
controversies which Vigilius had to pass through in later years. 
Btill, this is only an argument e silentio, Victor Tunnunensis and 
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Brethren in the love of Christ onr Saviour, the Bishops book v, 

(^jj 28. 

Theodosius, Anthimus, and Severus.’ In this letter A. 

he said, ‘ I know that your Holinesses have already 
heard the report of my faith ; nevertheless, to meet 
the wishes of my glorious daughter, the Patrician 
Antonina, I write these presents to assure you that 
the same faith which you hold I hold likewise, and 
have ever held. I know that your Brotherhood will 
gladly receive these things which I write. At the 
same time it is necessary that this letter should not he 
read hy any one, but rather that your Wisdom should 
still profess to regard me as chief among your oppo- 
nents, that I may the more easily carry through to 
the end the things which I now undertake. Pray 
God for me, my dear Brethren in Christ h’ To this 
letter was appended a confession of faith which, if 
not actually Monophysite, went, in the opinion of his 
contemporaries, perilously near to the edge of that 
heresy 

For a time this secret recognition of her partisans Vjgihus' 

^ refuses 

may have satisfied Theodora, but as the years went on publicly 

Liberatus, both of whom insert the letter and ascribe it toYigilius, 
are good contemporary authorities, and, as staunch Ghaleedonians, 
were not likely to be imposed upon by a Monophysite forgery, 
which Baronius pronounces it to have been. 

^ ^ Oportet ergo ut haec quae vobis scribo null us agnoscat : 
sed magis tanquam suspectiim me Bapientia vestra ante alios 
existimet habere, ut facilius possim haec quae coepi, operari et 
perficere.’ 

2 Liberatus stigmatises it as ^resolvens Tomum Papae Leonis.’ 

But surely the first and most important sentence, ^ iSTon duas 
Christum confitemur naturas sed ex duabus naturis compositiim 
unum filium, unum Christum, unum Dominum,’ is susceptible of 
an orthodox interpretation. Bioscorus is included among the 
objects of his anathema. 
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and still Anthimns remained in exile and apparently 
under the ban of St. Peter, she pressed for a public 
fulfilment of the bargain by virtue of which Vigilius 
had become Pope. But Vigilius was now firm in his 
seat and could assume the attitude of unbending 
orthodoxy. The letter which he now sent was of this 
purpoi'th ‘Be it far from me, Lady Augusta, that 
I should do this thing. Aforetime I spoke wrongly 
and foolishly: but now will I in no wise consent to 
recall a man that is an heretic and under anathema. 
And if it be said that I am an unworthy Vicar of the 
blessed Apostle Peter, yet what can be said against 
my holy predecessors Agapetus and Silverius, who 
condemned Anthimus ? ’ 

The anger of Theodora against her rebellious accom- 
plice w'as quickened, and apparently justified, by the 
accusations which reached Constantinople, preferred 
by the Roman commonalty against their haughty and 
passionate Pope. It was not only the old charge of 
procuring the deposition and conniving at the death 
of Silverius that was now brought up against him. 
Other strange charges were made, which at least seem 
to indicate the violent temper of the aristocratic 
Pontift*. ‘ We submit to your Piety,’ said the Roman 
messengers, ‘that Vigilius is a homicide. He was 
seized with such fury that he gave a blow on the face 
to his notary, who shortly after fell at his feet and 
expired Also upon some offence committed by a 

^ In Anastasius Bibliothecarius. 

^ ‘ Sic est in furorem versus ut dai-et alapam notario suo, qui 
mox ad pedes ejus cadens expiravit’ (Anast. Bibl. p. 131, apud 
Muratori). Perhaps the indignity thus publicly inflicted on 
a proud Eoman nobleman may have caused some apoplectic 
seizure which resulted in his death. 
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widow’s son he caused him to be arrested at night by 
his nephew Yigilius, son of the Consul Asterius, and 
beaten with rods till he died h’ 

‘ On the receipt of these tidings,’ says the Papal 
biographer, ‘ the Augusta [Theodora] sent Anthemius 
the Scribe to Rome with her orders and with a special 
commission saying, “ Only if he is in the Basilica of 
St. Peter refrain from arresting him. For if you shall 
find Vigilius in the Lateran or in the Palace [adjoining 
it], or in any church, at once put him on ship-board 
and bring him hither to us. If you do not do this, by 
Him who liveth for ever I Avill have you flayed alive 
Then Anthemius the Scribe, coming to Rome, found 
him in the church of St. Cecilia on the loth of the 

Kalends of December [22 November, 545] It was 

then his birthday, and he was distributing presents to 
the people : but Anthemius, arresting him, took him 
down to the Tiber and placed him on board ship. The 
common people follovred him, begging in a loud voice 
that they might receive his prayers. "When he had 
uttered his prayers all the people answered Amen, and 
the ship moved off But when the Romans saw that 
the ship which bore Vigilius was really on her way, 
then they began to throw sticks, stones, and potsherds, 
and to shout, “ Hunger go with thee : mortality be 
with thee. Tliou hast wrought evil for the Romans : 
mayest thou find evil wherever thou goest.” Never- 
theless, some men who loved him followed him forth 
from the church.’ 
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^ Or it may have been Vigilius’s own nephew who was thus 
beaten to death. The text seems to be here hopelessly corrupt. 

^ Et cum virtute majore,’ 

^ ‘hTam si non feceris, per viventem in saecula excoriari te faciam,’ 

P p 2 
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in Sicily. 


In this jjicture of a haughty and unpopular Pope, 
crouched to by the mob so long as he is still on shore, 
and the receiver of their missiles and their taunts as 
soon as his ship is under way, there is something which 
looks like the handiwork of a contemporary. Yet it is 
not very easy to fit in tlie details here given with 
what we know of the life of Vigilius. He was certainly 
not taken straight to Constantinople and at once ex- 
Re^idenee posed to the Wrath of Theodoi'a. On the contrary, he 
seems to have spent the following year in Sicily h not 
in close custody, but an honoured and important guest. 
From thence, as we have already seen, iir the early 
part of 546 he despatched a number of corn-ships to 
Home, a charitable return for the muttered execrations 
of the crowd (which perhaps had not reached the ears 
of his Holiness) — ‘ May hunger go with thee and death 
overtake thee.’ 

This mysterious residence of a year in Sicily was 
ended by an invitation, not from Theodora, but from 
Justinian, in obedience to which Vigilius sailed for Con- 
stantinople, arriving at that city on the 25th January, 
547. The petition previously urged by Theodora for 
the recognition of Anthimus seems now to have been 
tacitly dropped. The whole eflForts, both of the Im- 
perial pair and of all who were like-minded with them 
in the East, were now devoted to procuring the Pope’s 
assent to the condemnation of ‘ the Three Chapters.’ 
The theological controvei'sy which is labelled by this 

ciiaptirr name is one of the paltriest and least 

edifying that even the creed-spinners of the Eastern 


547- 

He sails 
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^ Perhaps not the whole of that year. Agnellus (§ 70) says 
that Vigilius consecrated Maximian Bishop of Eavenna, at Fairas 
m AcJiata, on the 14th October, 546. 
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Church ever originated. Glaxily would a modern bookv. 

historian leave it undisturbed in the dust which, for lb. 

a thousand years and more, has gathered over it. But 
this cannot be. Even as Monophysitism, by loosening portaiice. 
the hold of the Empire on Syi’ia and Egypt, prepared 
the path of the Companions of Mohammed, so the 
schism of the Three Chapters loosened the hold of the 
Empire on recovered Italy, and made smooth the path 
of the invading Lombards. As the student of the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany must compel himself 
to listen to the disputes between the Lutheran and 
the Reformed Churches ; as the student of the history 
of Holland must have patience with the squabbles of 
Calvinists and Remonstrants ; as the student of our 
own Civil War must for the time look upon Prelacy 
and Presbytery as opposing principles for whose victory 
or defeat the universe stands expectant ; so must we, 
at any rate for a few pages, watch narrowly the theo- 
logical sword-play between Emperor and Pope beside 
the graves of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and 
Ibas. 


In the whispered conversations of Arsaces and 

J- lan s pas- 

Artabanes ' we caught a glimpse of the Emperor as 
he appeared at this time to his subjects, a grey-bearded 
theologian, sitting in the library of his palace till far- 
on into the night, conversing with monks and bishops, 
and endlessly turning over with them the rolls of the 
Christian Scriptures or the Fathers’ comments upon 
them. In these theological conferences Justinian dis- Pomts 

^ ^ ^ omitted 

covered, or was taught to recognise, three defects int>ytiie 

^ ^ , Coimcil 

the proceedings of the venerated Council of Chalcedon^. of ohaiee- 

^ ^ don, 451 


' See p. 557. 

^ A professed ecclesiastical historian would here have to notice 
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1. Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, was the teacher 
of Nestorius, and one of the strongest maintainers of 
the doctrine that the divine Logos, distinct from the 
human personality of Christ, dwelt therein as Jehovah 
dwelt in his temple at Jerusalem. This doctrine had 
been emphatically condemned at the successive Councils 
of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451) : but Theodore 
himself, whose death happened three years before the 
former Council, had been allowed to sleep quietly in 
his tomb and had hitherto escaped anathema. This 
omission Justinian now proposed to remedy. Theodore 
had been dead for more than a century, but his name 
must now be struck out of the diptychs, and his person 
and writings visited with the unsparing anathema of 
the Church. 

2. Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus in Syria (with 
whom we have already made some acquaintance as 
an ecclesiastical historian^), was a friend and fellow- 
pupil of Nestorius, and therefore in the charitable 
judgment of the orthodox could easily be accused of 
sharing his heresy. Modern enquirers, however, incline 
to the conclusion that he was no Nestorian, but 
a man, clearer-sighted than some of his contemporaries, 
who began, eai’lier than they, the contest against the 
arrogant Monophysitism of the Alexandrian Church. 
However in this contest he had published treatises 
sharply attacking both Cyril, who was accounted 


the controversy as to the condemnation of Origen, out of which, 
by a kind of reaction, the debate as to the Three Chapters is said 
to have arisen. But besides that this would lead me too far from 
my main subject, I doubt whether the connexion of the two con- 
troversies as cause and effect was so close as was represented by 
the defenders of the Three Chapters. 

‘ See vol. i. pp. 280, 531, 728 n. 
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orthodox, and the Coiincil of Ephesus, to whose an- book v. 
thority the whole Church bowed. Justinian did not 
seek for an anathema on the person of Theodoret, who 
after years of excommunication had been replaced in 
his bishopric by the Council of Chalcedon ; but he 
claimed that these special writings against Cyril and 
against the Third Council should be branded as 
heretical, a claim ■which was legitimate according to 
the ecclesiastical ideas of the day, but which opened 
an endless vista of future disputation if there was to 
be practically no ‘ Statute of Limitations ’ in theo- 
logical controversy. 

3. Ibas of Edessa was, like the two last-named 3- The 
prelates, a Syrian bishop, and belonged to the school ibas of 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He, like Theodoret, had Mans? 
been deposed from his see during the short interval 
between the Third and Fourth Councils in which the 431-45’- 
Monophysites virtually reigned supreme in the Church ; 
and like Theodoret, he had been reinstated by the 
Council of Chalcedon. The chief oifence now alleged 
against him was a letter written by him to a certain 
Maris, Bishop of Hardaschir in Persia, in which he 
described the acts of the Council of Ephesus in a tone 
of violent hostility and denounced Cyril as a heretic. 
Although Ibas himself, even at this period of his life, 
does not seem to have fully accepted the teaching of 
Nestorius, and afterwards at the Council of Chalcedon 
joined in the anathema against that theologian, there 
can be no doubt that some of the expressions used in 
this letter wore a Nestorian colour, and that if Cyril 
was to be venerated as a saint, it was hard to defend 
the orthodoxy of Ibas. What rendered the affair 
peculiarly difficult, and should have made Justinian 
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peculiarly unwilling to disinter it from the oblivion in 
which it was entombed, was that the Council of Chal- 
cedon itself, the venerable Fourth Synod, had listened 
to the reading of this semi-Nestorian epistle and 
allowed it to be entered upon its minutes without 
manifesting its disapproval ; nay, that the Papal 
Legates had expressly declared, ‘ after the reading of 
this letter we pronounce Ibas orthodox, and give 
judgment that he be restored to his see.’ 

These, then, were the three points in which the 
lawyer-like intellect of Justinian had detected imper- 
fection in the proceedings of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and in which he considered that a tacit reversal of the 
action of that Council might be made, in order to 
conciliate the prejudices of the Monophysites. The 
object which he had in view, and which was that which 
Zeno and Anastasius had sought to obtain, was a 
desirable one. The deep and increasing alienation of 
the Monophysites of Egypt and Syria was, in the 
existing condition of the Church’s relations to the 
State, a real danger to the Empire, a danger the full 
extent of which was manifested in the following century, 
when the hosts of Omar and Amru invaded those two 
provinces. But the expedient devised by Justinian, 
though not devoid of cleverness, was too small and 
subtle to succeed. The stern Monophysites of Alex- 
andria were not to be drawn back into union with 
Constantinople by the excitement of hunting three 
heretics who had been dead for a century. And, on 
the other hand, Italy, Africa, and Gaul felt that when 
the Sacred Council of Chalcedon was touched the Ark 
of God was in danger. By whatever external pro- 
fessions of respect the insult might be veiled, the new 
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ecclesiastical legislation was an insult to the authority book v 
of Chalcedon and was resented accordingly. . „ 

The attempt to procure the condemnation of the 
persons or the writings of these three Syrian theo- 
logians occupied the best energies of Justinian during 
ten years of his reign, and perhaps somewhat consoled 543-553- 
him for the loss of the Monophysite partner of his 
throne, who died when he was but half-way through 
the battle. It was probably towards the end of 543, 
or early in 544, that ‘ Imperator Caesar Philochristus, 
JuSTiNiANUS, Alamannicus, Gotthicus, Francicus, Ger- Chaptei&. 
manicus, Anticus, Alanicus, Vandalicus, Africanus, the 
pious, the fortunate, the renowned, the victorious, the 
triumphant, the ever-venerable, the august,’ issued in 
the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost his edict to the whole body of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. This edict is lost, but from a second Second 
edict which was published about eight years later, and about 551 
which was probably a somewhat expanded edition of 
the first, we may form a conjecture as to its contents. 

This latter edict (which vath its Latin translation fills 
fifty large octavo pages begins by an elaborate state- 
ment of Christian doctrine according to the Creed of 
Nicaea. In ten short sections or ‘ chapters,’ the errors 
of the Arians, the Apollinarians,the Eutychians, and the 
Nestorians are stamped with the Imperial anathema. 

Then come the celebrated Three Chapters ^ of which 

^ In Migne's Patrologia, toI. Ixix. 

^ Hefele (Oonciliengeschiclite, § 258) points out that, according 
to the original and proper usage, the Three Chapters (Ke<5£>aA.aia) 
were the sentences condemning the three heretics, and therefore 
a supporter of the Three Chapters was a supporter of the Imperial 
decree. But by a very early perversion of language the word 
Chapters was applied to the opinions upon which anathema was 
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— ! — L than enough. In the eleventh chapter, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, his person, his writings, his defenders are 
all anathematised. In the twelfth the same stigma 
is affixed to the writings of Theodoret on behalf of 
Nestorius and against Cyril and the Council of Ephesus. 
In the thirteenth, every one who defends the impious 
epistle of Ibas to the Persian heretic Maris, every one 
who says that that epistle or any part of it is sound, 
every one who refuses to anathematise it, is himself de- 
clared to be anathema. Then follows a long argument 
vainly endeavouring to prove that this ‘ impious epistle ’ 
met with no approval at the Council of Chalcedon. 
The question whether it be right to anathematise 
Theodore after his death is discussed, and decided in 
the affirmative on the authority of St. Augustine, and 
also on the ground that if the Church might not 
condemn heretics after their death, neither might she 
liberate after death those who, like St. Chrysostom, 
have passed away loaded with an unjust anathema. 
At length the Imperial theologian concludes with an 
appeal for reunion to the Monophysite sectaries ; ‘ If 
therefore, after this true confession of faith and con- 
demnation of the heretics, any one shall separate him- 
self from the holy Church of God for the sake of words 
and syllables and quibbles about phrases, as if religion 
consisted in names and modes of speech and not in 
deeds, such an one will have to answer for his love 
of schism, and for those who have been or shall 
be hereafter deceived by him, to the great God 

pronounced, and thus while Justinian and the Fifth Council are 
spoken of as eondemnei’s of the Three Chapters, the Bishops of 
the West were for the most part their maintainers. 
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and our Saviour Jesus Christ in the Day of Judg- bookv. 
ment. Amen.’ 

Throughout the whole of this long edict is heard Justiman 
a tone of calm superiority which reveals the presence an 
of the ecclesiastical legislator who deems that he is legisiatL-. 
settling once and for ever the controversies that have 
distracted the Church. It does not need the repe- 
tition of the titles of Justinian to assure us that we 
are listening to the same mouth which gave forth the 
Codex and the Institutiones. But beside this, we may 
perhaps discern a spirit of rivalry with Pope Leo and 
an endeavour to imitate the style of the majestic Tome 
which had been accepted by all Christendom as the 
true definition of the faith with regard to the union of 
the two natures in Christ. If it was the hope of the 
Emperor that he might go down to posterity as the 
successful competitor of that great Pontiff, he has 
been signally disappointed. True, he did with infinite 
labour and difficulty persuade a General Council to 
ratify his censures against the three Syrians, but the 
prevalent feeling even of his own age was probably 
that he was meddling with matters beyond his range, 
as it must have been the earnest desire of his successors 
that he would have left the Three Chapters in oblivion. 

The edict thus prepared in the Imperial cabinet was Qualified 
laid before the Patriarchs of the East. Constantinople, ance of 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria aU at length signed, 
some after much hesitation, and the fihst only on con- 
dition that if Borne did not agree his assent should be 
accounted as withdrawn. Once having signed, how- 
ever, they were led by an instinct of self-preservation 
to compel their suffragan bishops to the same course, 
and thus it came to pass that before long, probably 
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before the end of 544, all the dioceses of the East 
had condemned the Three Chapters. Not so, however, 
in the West, Everywhere, in Gaul, in Illyricuna, in 
Italy, but pre-eminently in the province which had 
Carthage for its capital, a spirit of jealous alarm for 
the honour of the Fourth Council was aroused by the 
Imperial edict. Eatius ^ of Milan (the prelate whom 
we have seen ^ actively jiroinoting the restoration of 
his province to the obedience of Justinian) stoutly 
refused in Constantinople itself to append his signature 
to the edict, and returned to the West in order to 
arouse in the Pope the same spirit of opposition. The 
forced departure of Vigilius himself from Rome was 
perhaps really owing to this controversy; and accord- 
ing to one well-informed writer the populace of Rome, 
instead of shouting out ‘ Hunger and mortality go 
with thee ! ’ really exclaimed, ‘ Do not condemn the 
Three Chapters ! ’ ; and the Bishops of Africa, Sardinia, 
and Illyricum accosted him on his journey with a 
similar request. However this may be, it is evident 
that the increasing opposition of the Western Bishops 
to the Imperial theology made Justinian even more 
anxious to have the successor of St. Peter close to his 
own residence and amenable to his own powers of per- 
suasion or terror. Vigilius received an imperative 
summons to Constantinople, set sail from Sicily, and 
arrived at the capital on the 25th of January, 547. 

’ The name of this prelate is generally spelt with a c (Dacius) 
by the ecclesiastical writers. In Liber contra Mocianum, however, 
as printed by Migne (Ixvii. 862-3), Facundus spells the name 
with a t I adhere to the form which, following Procopius, 
I have already adopted. 

® p. 241. 

® Facundus, Pro Def. Tr. Cap. iv. 3 (p. 624). 
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Vigilius at Constantinople. 

The Pope was received in that city, which he ah'eady book v. 
knew so well, with every outward demonstration of_^!l_^. 
respect. His first acts, however, seemed to show that His^raiep- 
the shouts of the Roman populace, ‘ Condemn not the 
Three Chapters ! ’ were still ringing in his ears. He Exeom- 
condemned Mennas, the Patriarch of Constantinople, tions ex- 
and all the other Bishops who had subscribed the between 
Edict, to exclusion for four months from the Com- and Men- 
munion of the Church : and this ecclesiastical courtesy 
was repaid by Mennas with a sentence of pi^ecisely the 
same length upon the Bishop of Old Rome. According 
to Pope Gregory the Great, Vigilius at this time also 
laid his anathema on the Empress Theodora. 

This mood of stern antagonism to the Court did not Vigiims is 
last for many months. Justinian seems to have tried by the 
both flattery and menaces to shake the decision of the 
Pontiff : and if the menaces of imprisonment and hard- 
ship elicited only the spirited reply, ‘ You may keep 
me m captivity, but the blessed Apostle Peter will 
never be your captive,’ on the other harrd the invita- 
tions to the Imperial Palace, the visits from great 
personages in the state, the entreaties that he would 
not disturb the harmony of anathema which existed 
everywhere but where his power prevailed, were more 
successful. Vigilius renewed friendly relations with 
the Patriarch Mennas. He summoned the Western 
Bishops who were in Constantinople to a series of 
conferences, in which he discussed with them the 
possibility of gratifying the wishes of the Emperor. 

At length, on the iith of April 548, he published to 
the world the solemn Judicatum, in which, summing 
up as judge the result of these episcopal conferences, 
he declared that, acting in obedience to the Apostolic 
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command, ‘ Prove all things : hold fast that which is 
good,’ he had examined the writings of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and finding many things in them contrary 
to the faith, he anathematised him and all his de- 
fenders. Similarly did he anathematise those writings 
of Theodoret in which he attacked the propositions of 
St. Cyril. Also the impious epistle said to have been 
written by Ibas to Maris the Persian. But in all this, 
as Vigilius with fourfold emphasis asserted, no dis- 
respect was intended to the Council of Chalcedon, and 
anathema was pronounced on any one who should seek 
to impair its eternal and unshaken authority b 

This saving clause was not sufficient to induce the 
Bishops of the West to acquiesce in the Judicatum. 
All men who were undazzled by the splendour and 
unterrified by the frowns of the Court could see that 
the new anathemas did deal a heavy blow at the 
authority and reputation of the Fourth Council. Even 
in Constantinople itself Datius of Milan, hitherto the 
trusty ally of the Pope, expressed his profound dis- 
satisfaction with the Judicatum. It is true that 
Eusticus, a deacon and nephew of Vigilius, who was 
tarrying with his uncle at the capital, at first expressed 
unbounded enthusiasm on behalf of the Judicatum, 
busied himself in transmitting copies of it through the 
Empire, and declared that not only ought the name of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia to be anathematised, but his 
very bones dug up and cast out of holy ground. So 
too a young and restless ecclesiastic named Sebastian 

^ The Judicatum itself is no longer extant, but five fragments 
of it contained in other documents are collected by Hefele (ii. 
821—4). It was sometimes called a ConstitutuM : see Pacundus, 
ap. Migne, p. 863, note a. 
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(also a deacon of the Roman Church), at first hailed 

the Judicatum as a direct message from Heaven. 

Soon, however, they were carried away with the tide 
of Western feeling, everywhere ebbing away from 
Vigilius and his new friends. They sent letters to 5+9 
Sicily, to Italy, to Africa, declaring that the Pope had 
betrayed the Council of Chalcedon ; letters which, 
coming from Roman deacons and men of his immediate 
retinue, did infinite harm to the Papal cause. Vigilius, 
either in petulance or in self-defence, retaliated by 
deposing them and six of their ‘ fellow-conspirators ’ 
from their various offices in the Church. 

These repressive measures could not silence the Paoundus. 
voice of real alarm and indignation in the Western 
Churches. Facundus, the African Bishop to whom we 
owe the fullest account of this tedious controversy, 
had been present at Constantinople through all the 
conferences which led up to the Judicatum, and had 
done his utmost to prevent its being issued. Returning 
now to his native province he gave such an account of 
the recent proceeding’s of the Pope that the Bishops excom- 

^ ^ municate 

assembled in Council resorted to the extreme measure Vigiiius. 
of formally excommunicating the occupant of the Chair 
of St. Peter. 

Vigilius saw that he had strained the allegiance ofVigiUus 

® . . begins to 

his Western suffragans too far, and with hesitation retredt 

^ ^ ^ ^ from the 

and awkwardness began to retreat. He asked Jns- Judica- 
tinian’s permission to withdraw the Judicatum, and 
the Emperor, who began to perceive that he and the 
Pope alone could not carry the whole Church with 
them, consented It was decided that a GeneraWMoU is 

’ ^ with- 

Council should be convened, and in order that the drawn, 
matter should be left open for that Council’s decision, 
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* drawn. In private, however, the Pope had to swear 

15 August, Emperor that he would do his utmost to secure 

the condemnation of the Three Chapters, would enter 
iiie Pope into 110 Secret compact with their defenders, and would 

to the Em- ^ ^ 

i>eior. disclose to the Emperor the name of any one who 
should seek to draw” him into any plots on behalf of the 
Chapters or against the State. Justinian on his part 
swore that he would keep this engagement secret, and 
would not visit with the penalty of death the persons 
whom Vigilius under his compact might be compelled 
to denounce. 

A General The proposed Council now occupied the minds of all 
convened, the great dignitaries of Church and State at Constan- 
tinople. But as the months passed over, it became 
more and more clear that the Council would not heal 
the schism which Justinian had with so light a heart 
created. He was using his power with a heavy hand 
against his theological opponents, extruding Bishops 
from their sees, especially in Africa, with a harshness 
which would have seemed more to befit an Arian 
but the Vandal than an Orthodox Emperor: but neither from 

©StlGl'll 

Bishops Africa nor Illyria, from Italy nor Gaul would the 
■utendit. Bishops come to do his bidding in Council by con- 
demning the Three Chapters. The Eastern Bishops, 
more subservient and less fanatically Chalcedoniau, 
were willing to do all that the Emperor required of 
them. Now then, if Vigilius was to fulfil his oath 
to the Emperor, he must take his place at the head of 
these Eastern Bishops, and formally anathematise the 
Chapters which his own clergy and well-nigh all the 
Bishops of the West were passionately defending. 

The situation was a cruel one, and might well make 
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Vigilius curse the day when he began to intrigue for book v. 
the Chair of St. Peter. As if to complicate matters — - 
still further, the Emperor, without waiting for the pero^™' 
assembling of the Council, put forth a second edict edict 
containing his authoritative definition of the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith, and anathematising the 
Three Chapters h An assembly of all the Eastern and Hostile 
Western prelates who were at that time to be found If B™hops 
in Constantinople was convened in the palace of Pla- pope’l 
cidia where the Pope was then dwelling. The 
professional jealousy of all the Bishops seems to have 
been aroused, and not even Theodore Bishop of 
Caesarea, the Emperor’s chief adviser and right hand 
in all that concerned the condemnation of the Chap- 
ters, durst oppose the unanimous voice of the assembly, 
expressed by Datius of Milan and Vigilius of Rome, 
that an ecclesiastic who should celebrate mass in any 
of the churches where the Emperor’s edict was pub- 
licly exhibited was a traitor to the brotherhood of the 
Church 

Notwithstanding this solemn prohibition, Theodore Henna? 
before many days were over solemnly celebrated mass dore of 
in one of the contaminated churches, and prevailed degraded 
upon Zoilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, who had been cS^^u'nx- 
hitherto considered somewhat of a Papal partisan, to the^pope. 
be present likewise. Indignant at this open act of 
disobedience to the successor of St. Peter, Vigilius, 
with the concurrence of Datius and twelve other 

^ This is tlie edict which. I have quoted above (p. 585) to 
illustrate the first edict, now lost, of which it was probably an 
expansion. 

* Doubtless the daughter of Arcadius, not her aunt, the 
daughter of Theodosius I. 

^ Fragmentum Damnationis Theodori (apiid Migne, Ixix. 61). 

VOL. IV. Q q 
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:^OK^v. Western Bishops, chiefly from Italian cities, pub- 

lished a solemn sentence of degradation from every 

ecclesiastical function against Theodore of Caesarea ; 
and, waxing bolder at the sound of their own 
voices, included in it also Mennas, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 

Vigilius This daring blow, struck under the very eyes of the 
Batms Emperor against his chief religious adviser and the 

obliged f , .11 1 . . 

to take ecclesiastical head of his own city, so exasperated 
in^tbe Justinian that Vigilius and Datius found it necessary 
chureiies. their lives to the asylum of the great 

basilicas. Vigilius chose for his place of refuge the 
Basilica of St. Peter, rightly judging that the sanctity 
of that place would be more efiicacious than any other 
for the successor of the Apostle. Justinian however, 
who seems to have been in a state of frenzy at the 
insults oifered to his vanity as a theologian and to his 
power as an Emperor, sent the Praetor to arrest him 
Attempt ixi the Basilica itself This Praetor, the head of the 
Piaetor City police, ' to wmom, as the adherents of Vigilius 

Urbanus . i ^ 

toarrebt indignantly asserted, Hhieves and murderers rightly 
belonged,’ came with a large number of soldiers bearing 
naked swords and bows ready strung in their bands. 
When he beheld them Vigilius fled to the altar h and 
clung to the columns on which it was supported. The 
deacons and other ecclesiastics who surrounded the 
Pope were first dragged away by the hair of their 
heads, and then the soldiers seized Vigilius himself, 
some by the legs, some by the hair, and some by the 

^ Theophanes says ^ the altar of Sergius which was in the 
monastery of Hormisdas.’ The other accounts are very clear 
as to this event occurring in the basilica of St. Peter, but this 
basilica, according to the words of Vigilius, was ‘in Ormisda 
fundatam.' 
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beard, and endeavoured to pull him from the altar, book v. 

^ Cm, 2S 

Still, however, with convulsive grasp the Pope clung ^ 

to the pillars, and still the soldiers strove to drag his 
tall and portly form away from the place of refuge. 

In the scuffle the pillars of the altar were broken, and 
the altar itself was only prevented by the interposed 
hands of the ecclesiastics from falling on the Pope’s 
head and ending his Pontificate and his sorrows at 
one blow ’. 

^ This curious scene is very circumstantially described by three 
of our authorities : — 

1. By Vigilius himself in his Encyclica (p. 55, ed. Migne) : 

' Nam cum ad beati Petri basilicam in Ormisda fundatam Augusto 
mense nuper praeterito fugissemus, nullum latere confidimus, 
quia cum in eadem ecclesia a comitatu praetoris cum multitudine 
armatorum militum veniente, tanquam ad bellum instructa acie, 
a saneto ejus altari tract! pedibus traheremur, tenuimus : et super 
nos etiam ipsa altaris mensa ceciderat, nisi clericorum nostrorum 
fuisset manibus sustentata.’ 

2. By the Italian ecclesiastics tarrying at Constantinople in 
their letter to the Fianldsh ambassadors (p. 117, ed. Migne): 

^ Et tamen beatissimus papa Yigilius nec in basilica Beati Petri 
sedes tutas habere meruit ; in tantum ut illic praetor, ad quern 
fures et homicidae tantummodo pertinent, mitteretur. Qui cum 
multitudine militum, spathas nudatas et arcus tensos portantium, 
supra dictam basilicam introivit. Quo viso, sanctus papa 
columnas altaris amplexus est : sed ille ferocitate et animo con- 
citatus, primo de altari diaeonos ejus et clerieos a capillis tentos 
ejecit, postea vero ipsum sanctum papam alii a pedibus, alii 
a capillis et barba tentum crudeliter abstrahebant. Sed cum ille 
altaris columnas non dimitteret, cecidit altare, et columnae 
aliquae fractae sunt, et quantum ab ipso, ibi super ipsum altare 
in partibus mitti habuit." 

3. By Theophanes (eighth century) : *0 Se tpofirjOeh r^v opy^v 

rov l^acrtXioj^ rw $v(naoTr}pt(^ '%€pyLOV rov pidprvpo? rov 

'irpo(T€<^vy€v* cXKO/xeros tcaricr^cv rov<s paarrd^ovra^ to Ov-- 

maxm^pLov KLOva^, Kal rovrov^ Karicrrpeil^ev (Sapvs wv Kal p^iyas rw 
CrdipJXTL, 

The Liber Pontificalis, strangely enough, makes no mention 

Q q 2 
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BOOKV. The sight of a chief of police and his satellites 
grasping the successor of St. Peter by the legs and 
trying to drag him forth from the shelter of St. Peter’s 
OAYn basilica was too much for the religious feelings of 
the people of Constantinople. Loud and menacing 
murmurs arose from the spectators who had crowded 
into the church. Even some of the soldiers audibly 
expressed their disapproval of the work upon wdiich 
they were engaged : and soon the Praetor with his 
retinue vanished from the sacred building, leaving 
Vigilius still under its safeguard. 

Beiisarms The Eiuperor now tried another method. A depu- 
Senators tatioii of the most important personages of the Empire 
postulate ’ was sent to argue calmly with Vigilius and persuade 

here of the Three Chapters, hut seems to consider that the quarrel 
l^etween Vigilius and the Emperor was concerning the recognition 
of the former Patriarch, Anthimus. It represents the Pope, 
under the pressure of Justinian’s menaces, as saying : ^ So far as 
I can see, it is not Justinian and Theodora, those two most pious 
sovereigns, but Diocletian and Eleutheria who have summoned 
me hither and whom I find upon the throne. Do with me what you 
will : I receive the just reward of my deeds.’ Then one of the by- 
standers gave him a slap on the face, saying, ^ Homicide, do you 
know to whom you are speaking ? Have you forgotten that you 
slew Silverius the Pope and caused the son of a widow woman 
to be cudgelled to death ? ’ (‘ et filium mulieris viduae ad calces \?) 
et fustes interfecisti ’). The biographer then tells the story of the 
flight to St. Euphemia’s Church and the fracture of the altar- 
column, which he transfers thither from St. Peter’s : and con- 
tinues, ^ And Theodora Augusta [who died three years previous to 
these events] caused a rope to be put round his neck and so had 
him dragged through the whole of the city till even-tide. Then 
he was put in prison and fed on a scanty pittance of bread and 
water. The Roman clergy who were with him were sent into 
exile in various places, and put to labour in the mines.’ I doubt 
whether it is worth while attempting to fit in such loose and 
inaccurate gossip as this, into authentic history. 



The Imperial Envoys swear for his safety, ^(yi 
him to abandon an attitude of needless hostility and book v. 

. Ch. 28 

distrust. The persons ’w^ho composed this deputation 

are all of them interesting to us for other reasons, 

First and foremost was Belisarius (now probably in^”P‘'- 
the forty-sixth year of his age), the instrument by 
whom Vigilius had been raised to the Papacy. With 
him came his fellow-patrician Cethegus, the exile from 
Pome, formerly Princeps of the Roman Senate, a man 
once accused of treachery to the Emperor h but now 
apparently restoi’ed to full Imperial favour. The 
other envoys were Justin the son of the lately- deceased 
Germanus, who had been Consul eleven years pre- 
viously, and who now held the high office of Master of 
the Household ; Peter, once the bold ambassador to 
Theodahad % now Patrician and Master of the Offices ; 
and MarceUinus the Quaestor, apparently the same 
literary courtier of Justinian who under the title of 
MarceUinus Comes has, by his useful Chronicle, filled 
so many gaps in our knowledge of the history of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. This deputation was in- 
structed to invite the Pope to come forth from his 
asylum on receiving a solemn oath for his personal 
safety, and to inform him that, if he would not accept 
these terms, measures should again be taken for his 
forcible removal. After some little bargaining as to o.itiis 
the forms of the oath, Vigilius consented to these been " 
conditions. The memorandum containing the terms of Ls safety, 
agreement was laid upon a cross containing a fragment refcurnrtu 
of the .true wood of the Cross of Calvary, above the 

^ See p. 464. 

^ Cura FalahL The mention of his ex-consulship shows that 
we have here to do with the son of Germanus^ not with the 
successor of Justinian. 

® See pp. 20 and 306. 
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BOOKY. keys of St. Peter, and upon the iron grating which 
— ^ fenced in the altar of the Apostle \ When all these 
arrangements had been made, to give greater efficacy 
to the compact the five noblemen took their ' corporal 
oath’ for the safety of the Pontiff, and Vigilius, 
emerging from his hiding-place, returned to the palace 
of Placidia. 

iiissecond Notwithstanding all this solemn swearing, the 
situation of the Pope after his return became daily 
more intolerable. His servants and the ecclesiastics 
who remained faithful to him were publicly insulted ; 
every entrance to the palace was blocked by armed 
men ; he had reason to think that a violent attack 
was about to be made upon his person. After making 
a vain appeal to the Imperial envoys whose plighted 
oath was thus being violated, he quitted the palace 
23 Dec. again by night two days before Christmas-day. The 
shouts of the men-at-arms penetrated even into his 
bed-chamber, and only this urgent terror, as he him- 
self says, could have impelled him to the hardships 
and dangers of a nocturnal expedition He fled this 

^ ^Et dum saepe dicti jiidices, posito indiculo super altare, et 
cataracta teati Petri apostoli, et super crucem quae de ligno 
passionis Domini habet inclausum, sed et super claves beati Petri 
apostoli praestitissent eorporale jusjurandum ’ (Encyclica, p. 55 
Migne* The interpietation above given of ‘cataracta’ is taken 
from Ducange. Whether St. Peter’s keys were relics or not does 
not seem clear. 

^ In allusion probably to his own portly person he appeals to 
the narrowness of the hole through which he escaped as a proof 
of the desperateness of his condition : ‘ Sicut locus ille poterit 
cunctis hominibus indicare ’ (p. 56 . I do not quite understand 
the meaning of ‘ ut per parvam maceriem fahritantmm transire 
compediti dolore nimio in nocturna obscuritate positi cogeremur.’ 
Bower 392) says ‘ climbing , . . over a wall that was building, 
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Second flight of the Pope. 
time, not to his old asylum at St. Peter’s, hut across book v. 

23 . 

the Bosporus to Chalcedon. There, in the renowned — ^ — i- 
sanctuary of St. Euphemia, in the very church where, 
just one century before, the great Council of the Six 
Hundred and Thirty Fathers had been held, the don 
hunted Pope, the champion of that Council’s authority, 
took refuge. 

In such a place it would have been dangerous for He refuses 
the Emperor to repeat the scenes oi violence which quit lus 

^ cisylurm. 

had profaned the basilica of St. Peter. After a month s 
interval he sent the same five noblemen who had com- 
posed the previous deputation, with an ofier of new 
and perhaps more stringent oaths of protection if the 
Pope would again return to his palace. The answer 
of "Vigilius was firm and dignified ; ‘ For no private or 
pecuniary reason have I sought shelter in this church, 
but solely in order to avert the scandal to the Church 
which W’as being perpetrated before all the world. If 
the Emperor is determined to restore peace to the 
Church, as she enjoyed it in the days of his uncle and 
pious predecessor, I need no oaths, but come forth 
from my asylum at once. If this be not his intention, 
oaths are also needless, for I shall not leave the basilica 
of St. Euphemia.’ 

The Pope now proceeded, or threatened to proceed. Letter of 
to publisli the excommunication ot iheoclorc and. from the 
Mennas, which had before been privately served upon 
them. On his part the Emperor sent by the hands 

of Peter the Eeferendarius ^ a letter which Vigilius 31 Jan. 

55a. 

tut was not yet raised to its due height : ’ but this does not seem 
to express the Pope’s meaning. 

^ There were eighteen Referendarii under Justinian whose duty 
it was to put in proper form the petitions of his subjects and 
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alleges to have been so full of insults and mis-state- 
ments, that he is certain it can never have been written 
by the Emperor. This, however, is of course only a 
figure of speech to enable him to criticise it without 
open disrespect. There can be no doubt that it was 
Justinian’s own composition, and we can easily imagine 
its purport — an unsparing exposure of the past vacil- 
lations, intrigues, and broken promises of the Roman 
Pontiflf. 

To this document and to the Emperor’s proposals 
for peace Vigilius replied by a long letter, the ‘ Ency- 
clica,’ containing his account of the controversies of 
the past year, and offering, upon receiving proper 
oaths for their safety, to send Datius of Milan and 
certain other of the ecclesiastics who shared his seclu- 
sion, to treat, with full powers from him, for the 
restoration of the peace of the Church. It is from this 
Encyclica that we derive the greater part of our 
information as to the embittered strife between Pope 
and Emperor. 

That strife w'hich for the past six months had 
assumed an acute type and had seemed likely to end 
in bloodshed, now relapsed into its tedious chronic 
condition. Death removed some of the combatants 
from the scene. Datius of Milan died in June; two 
months afterwards, Mennas of Constantinople. It was 
clear that Justinian had succeeded in tying a knot 
which only a Fifth General Council could untie, and 
to that Council, which at length on the 5th of May, 
553, assembled in Constantinople, all eyes, at least the 
eyes of all Oriental Christians, were now directed. 


transmit his answers. Evidently this Peter is not the ex-consul 
and Master of the Offices, but a person of lower rank. 
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The Western prelates still kept aloof. It was one bookv. 

^ Qjj. 23 

thing to summon them to Constantinople, and another 1 

thing to induce them to visit a capital where the 
venerable Datius, and Yigilius successor of St. Peter, 
had been treated with such discourtesy and had en- 
countered so much actual peril. 

The Emperor naturally desired that the presidency The Pope 
of the Council should be vested in ‘ the Bishop of Old preside at 
Borne and Eutychius the new Patriarch of Con- cih 
stantinople, a man apparently of gentler disposition 
than Mennas, voluntarily oflfei’ed to concede the first 
place to Vigilius. The Pope, however, did not choose 
to preside in a Council composed almost entirely of 
Eastern Bishops. For the matter in debate he per- 
haps cared little, but he rightly dreaded again placing 
hiniself in opposition to the general voice of the Western 
Church. There were long negotiations between Pope 
and Emperor as to the composition of the Council. 

Yigilius proposed that four Easterns and four Westerns 
should meet and that their decision should be accepted 
as final. Justinian was willing to concede that four 
Bishops from each of the three Eastern Patriarchates 
should meet Yigilius and three of the Bishops in his 
obedience ; but this the Pope would not accept. Thus 
the negotiations broke down : and in truth a small com- 
mittee of the kind indicated by these proposals would 
have been a poor substitute for the great ecclesiastical 
Parliaments which had met at Nicaea and Chalcedon. 

Eventually when the Council, consisting of one The Couu- 
hundred and thirty-nine Bishops from the East and out the 
six from the West, met in the Metropolitan Church condemns 
of Constantinople, the throne prepared for Vigilius chapters, 
was vacant. Some sittings were spent in fruitless 
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endeavours to induce the Pope to join the assembled 
Prelates, Belisarius and Cethegus being again vainly 
sent by the Emperor on this errand : and then the 
Council, mrder the presidency of Eutychius, proceeded 
to its main business. There was little discussion, 
apparently no opposition. The Bishops had, probably, 
each already condemned the Three Chapters in their 
individual capacity, and now shouted ‘ Anathema to 
Theodore ; long life to the Emperor,’ with edifying 
unanimity. 

When Vigilius was invited to join the Council he 
replied with a demand for a delay of twenty days to 
enable him to prepare a written statement of his 
judgment on the Three Chapters, The Emperor 
answered, with some justice, that it was not his 
individual sentence, but his voice and vote at the 
Council that was required ; but the Pope persisted in 
his project, and by tbe 14th of May had diuwn up 
a document called the Constitutum, containing his own 
judgment and that of nineteen Bishops of the West 
and deacons of Borne concerning the matters in dis- 
pute. In this document, while examining at great 
length the writings and severely condemning the errors 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and while reiterating his 
own profession of faith, so as to show that he him- 
self was utterly untainted with Nestorianism, Vigilius 
condemned all the proceedings of those who were 
now agitating for the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters ; grounding his opposition chiefly on the 
familiar arguments of the impropriety of anathema- 
tising the dead, and the fact that, as far as Theodore 
and Ibas were concerned, the cause had been already 
decided in their favour at Chalcedon. He concluded 
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in the tone of an autocrat of the Church, forbidding book v. 
any person who held any ecclesiastical dignity what- 
ever to put forth any opinion concerning the Three 
Chapters contrary to this Comtitutnm, or to raise any 
further question concerning them. Any action which 
might be taken by such ecclesiastical persons in oppo- 
sition to this decree was declared beforehand to be 
made null and void ‘ by the authority of the Apostolic 
See over which by the grace of God we preside.’ 

The members of the Fifth Council, at whom ofvigiUus 


course this Constitutum was chiefly aimed, went on tSed^by 
them way disregarding it ; and at their seventh and cii! 
last sitting, after completing all their other anathemas, 
struck the name of Vigilius out of the diptychs. This 
was done at the express and urgent entreaty of 
Justinian. Thus had the nephew of Justin, the main- 
stay of that Imperial house w’hose great glory it 
had once been to bring about the reconciliation with 
the Roman See, himself imitated the audacious act 
of Acacius, by excommunicating the successor of 
St. Peter. 

Sentence of banishment was passed on all the vigiUus 
opposers of the Fifth Council, and in this banishment to Pro(»n- 
Yigilius, already in a certain sense an exile, had 
doubly to share. He was conveyed to the little island 
of Proconnesus, near the western end of the Sea of 
Marmora, closely guarded, and given to understand 
that so long as he refused to accept the authority 
of the Fifth Council, he had no hope of revisiting 
Rome. Not only so, but the Emperor appears to 
have determined to order a new election to the Papal 
Chair, superseding Vigilius by a more pliable pontitf, 
as Theodora had superseded SUverius by Vigilius. 
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BOOK V. Under these hard blows, with the prospect of yet 

harder to come, and with his health nndermiiied by 

Tigihus cruel disease^ the agony of which has crushed 

the strongest hearts, the spirit of Vigilius gave way. 
8 Dec. 553- After six months of banishment he wrote a letter to 
of letiact- the Patriarch of Constantinople, in which he lamented 
iu-e^sMd'^to the misunderstandings which, by the instigation of 
areh^of"^^' the Devil, had arisen between himself and his brother 
fmopie!' bishops dwelling in the Royal City. Christ, the true 
Light of the World, had now removed all darkness 
from the writer s mind and recalled the whole Church 
to peace. Following the noble example of St. Augus- 
tine, who feared not in his Retractationes to own the 
mistakes in his previous writings, Vigilius would now 
acknowledge that, having with renewed care examined 
the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, he found 
therein many things both blasphemous and absurd 
which he was now ready unhesitatingly to condemn. 
With equal clearness could he anathematise all that 
Theodoret had written against the true faith, against 
the Council of Ephesus, and the twelve chapters of 
Cyril. Lastly, he anathematised the letter, full of 
profane blasphemies, which Ibas was said to have 
written to the Persian heretic Maris. No point was 
left uncovered. The Pope had surrendered to his 
enemies at discretion. 

23 Feb Two months later, Vigilius addressed, probably to 
He issues the Bishops of the West, a long Constitutum, in which, 
VmZiutum going over all the weary controversy, he in fact 
ingth™^' retracted whatsoever he had previously advanced as 
Chapters, to the impropriety of condemning the Three Chapters. 
The only novelty in the document, and a perilous 
' Anastasius says, ‘ ex multa afflietione calculi dolorem habens.’ 
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one, was a long piece of special pleading (which seems book v. 
to have convinced no one either in its own or succeed- — i... 
ing ages) on behalf of the proposition that the so-called 
letter of Ibas was never written by that ecclesiastic. 

After this complete capitulation the Pope was He is 
suffered to return to Italy. Great events had mean- to retum 
while been happening there, events which made 
return at this time eminently opportune. The Roman 
clergy had petitioned for his restoration, to which step 
Justinian may perhaps have given somewhat of the 
character of an act of amnesty; though indeed the 
Emperor had so completely vanquished the Pope, that 
no reason for quarrel any longer existed between 
them. 

But Vigilius was not after all to see again the He dies in 
Church of the Lateran, for the sake of the first place 7 jan.’ 555 
in which he had done so many misdeeds and endured 
so many hardships. His health, which had been failing 
ever since his flight to Chalcedon, and which had no 
doubt suffered from his banishment to Proconnesus, 
now became rapidly worse. He could proceed no further 
on his way than to Sicily, and died there on the 7th of 
January, 555. He was succeeded, after a vacancy of 
a little more than three months, by the deacon Pela- 
gius, who had served under Vigilius at Constantinople 
through all the recent controversy, and had shared 
his hardships and his perils. 

As far as Emperor and Pope were concerned, thus Eesuits of 

1 mi /-NT j T 1 • 

closed the controversy of the three Chapters, Jnsti-jaict. 
nian had undoubtedly gathered all the laurels that 
could reward such a petty and ignoble contest. He, 
the amateur theologian, after a struggle as long as the 
siege of Troy, had imposed his definition of the right 
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faith on all the four Chiistian patriarchates, and 
had bound those who believe in the infallibility of 
General Councils to accept it henceforward as an 
essential article of the Christian exceed that the soul 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia suffers eternal torment. 
As a statesman his success was not perhaps equally 
brilliant. He did not by his manoeuvres secure the 
loyalty of a single disaffected Monophysite ; and he 
raised up a generation of bitter schismatics in Italy 
who were to persist for a century and a half, pre- 
ferring even the rule of the savage Lombard to 
communion wdth the Church which anathematised 
the Three Chapters. As a guide and counsellor of 
the Church the half-heathen Constantine certainly 
presents a fairer record than the highly-trained 
controversialist Justinian. 

The unhappy Vigilius, in the course of this con- 
troversy, had to drink the cup of humiliation to the 
dregs. Deeply offending both parties, he has found 
champions in neither ; and in consequence posterity 
has been perhaps unduly severe upon his memory. 
Travelling as he did at least four times from one point 
to the diametrically opposite point of the theological 
compass he deeply injured the credit of the Roman 
See, which now passed through half a century of 
obscurity till the arising of the first and greatest 
Gregory. He must certainly be held to have been 
an unsuccessful general of the forces of the Papacy, 
but there is no proof that he was a coward, and his 
censors have perhaps hardly enough considered whether 

^ (i) Anathema against Mennas; ( 2 ) Judieatum against the 
Three Chapters ; ( 3 ) Constitutum in their favour ; ( 4 ) Constitutum 
in condemnation of them. 
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at his particular point in the campaign success was book v. 
possible. For six years he had to dwell at the seat . 

of the rival Patriarch, daily beholding the majesty of 
the Emperor and begirt by evidences of his power. 

To resist the commands of this omnipotent Caesar, 
from a modest dwelling within a mile or two of his 
palace, was a task which required much more hardihood 
than merely hurling spiritual thunderbolts from the 
Lateran or the Yatican at some unseen and unknown 
Frederick or Henry on the other side of the Alps. 

Then the theological battle-field was ill-chosen for 
the interests of the Papacy. To say nothing of the 
dismal unreality of the controversy (though Vigilius 
was probably acute enough to perceive and to be 
disheartened by this unreality), there can be no 
doubt that the pedantic, lawyer-like mind of Jus- 
tinian had detected a flaw in the proceedings of the 
Council of Chalcedon. His determination to publish 
his discovery to an admiring world placed Yigilius 
in a pitiable dilemma, one from which even a Leo or 
a Hormisdas would have found a difficulty in escaping. 

If he defended the Three Chapters he was looked 
upon as tainted with Nestorianism and false to the 
Council of Ephesus. If he condemned them he 
seemed to be dallying with the Monophysites and 
disloyal to the Council of Chalcedon. Certainly to 
adopt both courses alternately, and to do this twice 
over, was about as disastrous a policy as he could 
possibly have adopted. But even as to this vacillation 
the harshness of our censure would be abated if we 
grasped fully the enormous difficulty of his position. 

He, like Justinian, was striving, and could not but 
strive, for an unattainable object. The Emperor was 
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compelled to struggle for the restoration of the old 
boundaries of the Roman Empire. The Pope was 
bound to wrestle for the preservation of the unity 
of the Christian Church. A decree against which 
they were powerless to contend had gone forth that 
the East and the West should be parted asunder, 
politically, religiously, and intellectually. But they 
knew not this ; and the luckless Vigilius, labouring 
to prevent the Eastern and Western Churches from 
being rent asunder by this miseiable question about 
the damnation of Theodore, was like a man who, 
standing on shipboard, reaches out his hand to a 
friend standing on the pier, and not unclasping it 
quickly enough, is swept from his place by the motion 
of the vessel and falls headlong into the sea. 

But assuredly the wonderful political instinct of 
the Roman Church was at fault when she allied her- 
self with Constantinople against Ravenna. Already 
have two Popes — Silverius and Vigilius — found the 
little finger of Justinian thicker than the loins of 
Theodoric. 
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Immersed in theology and intent on the damnation 551. 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Justinian would gladly ‘•f 
have forgotten the affairs of Italy. Sixteen years 

. . . . . slow pio- 

ago he had sent his soldiers and his invincible giess of 
General on an expedition which he perhaps hoped in Italy, 
would prove, like the Vandal campaign, not much 
more than a military promenade. Victory had come 
far more slowly in Italy than in Africa, and in the 
very moment of his triumph the prize had slipped 
from his grasp and the whole work had to he done 
over again. Ever since Totila was raised upon the 
shields of the Goths, ill-success, scarcely varied by 
one or two streaks of good-fortune, had attended the 
Imperial arms, and now only four points on the coast 
— Eavenna, Ancona, Hydruntum, Crotona — owned 
allegiance to the Empire. As a source of revenue, 
the country for whose re-annexation such large sums 
had been expended was absolutely worthless ; and 
on the other hand, whenever the Imperial Architect 

YOL. lY. R r 
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wished to erect a new church or fortress in Thrace 
or Asia Minor to commemorate his name and to be 
described with inflated rhetoric in the De Aedificiis 
of Procopius, the finance-minister, if he were an honest 
man, was sure to remind him of the long arrears of 
pay due to the starving troops in Italy, and of the 
absolute necessity that any money that could he 
spared should he remitted to Ravenna. Thus it came 
to pass that Justinian already in 549 was sick of the 
very name of Italy, and would have been willing to 
sit down satisfied with its loss, but that, as already 
stated, Yigilius aird the other Roman refugees in- 
cessantly pressed upon him with their petitions for 
help, and their not unreasonable complaints of the 
ruin which his policy, if it was to stop short at this 
point, w'ould have brought upon them. 

There was, then, to be another expedition to Italy. 
Germanus being untimely dead and Liberius hope- 
lessly incapable, the question arose who should be the 
new commander of the forces. John the nephew of 
Vitalian, who had passed the winter of 550 at Salona, 
had the military talent necessary for the post, but, 
notwithstanding his recently-formed connection with 
the Imperial house, he was still too little superior to 
the other generals by character or position to make it 
probable that they would accord to him that un- 
questioning obedience, the want of which had already 
proved so fatal to the Emperor’s interests. In these 
circumstances Justinian decided to offer the command 
of the new Itahan expedition to his Grand Chamber- 
lain Narses, who eagerly accepted it. The choice of 
this man, an eunuch, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, one whose life had been spent in the enervating 
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atmosphere and amid the idle labours of an Imperial bookv. 

^ . Ch. 24. 

presence-chamber, would have seemed the extremity 

of madness to the stout soldiers of the Republic 
by whom the title Impei’ator had first been vorn. 

Yet, in truth, this choice proved to be another in- 
stance of Justinian’s admirable knowledge of men, and 
great power (when he gave his intellect fair play) 
of adapting his means to the required ends. Narses 
(who lived for more than twenty years after the 
date we have now reached), though short in stature 
and lean in figure, evidently still possessed good 
health, and faculties quite undimmed by age. In 
his previous campaign in Italy, fourteen years before, 
he had shown no small strategic talent, and he had 
for ever secured the grateful affection of the stout 
soldier John, who would now willingly concede to 
him an obedience such as any other general would 
demand in vain. The two together, Narses as the 
wily much meditating brain, and John as the vigorous 
swiftly smiting arm, might be expected to do great 
deeds against even the gallant Totila. And through- 
out Italy, wherever the Roman armies might move, 
recovering cities or provinces for the Empire, the 
presence of a man who came straight from the 
Sacred Majesty of the Emperor, and had been for 
the past twenty years or more a Cabinet-minister (as 
we should say) of the highest rank, would command 
the unhesitating and eager obedience of all that 
official hierarchy whose instinct it was to obey, if it 
could only be assured that its orders came direct from 
Imperial Power. 

The announcement that the Eunuch was to command His popu- 
the Italian army was received with a shout of applause 

Bra 
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by all who hoped to share in the expedition. Navses, 
unlike many previous eunuchs at the Imperial Court, 
had always been conspicuous for his free-handed 
generosity. Many a barbarian soldier of fortune 
had already found himself opportunely enriched by 
the Grand Chamberlain’s favour'. These longed to 
show their gratitude by the alaciity of their service ; 
while to those who had not yet experienced his 
benefits the ‘ lively sense of favours to come ’ proved 
an equally powerful stimulus to action. With the 
zealous Catholics also throughout the Empire the 
appointment of Narses was in the highest degree 
popular, since his piety towards God and his devotion 
to the Virgin Mother were notorious throughout the 
Court, as they soon became notorious throughout 
the army. It was believed by his soldiers that the 
Illustrious Cuhiculariiis had supernatural visitations 
from the Mother of God, and that she announced 
to him by some secret but well-known sign the 
favourable moment for his troops to move forward 
to battle Such a belief was, in the existing temper 
of men’s minds, by itself a powerful aid to victory. 

Above all, Narses,-as being one of the innermost 
governing council of the Empire, could ensure that 
his expedition should not be starved, as the second 
expedition of Belisarius had been starved, into failure. 
There was no talk now, as there had been then, of 
the General himself providing the sinews of "war. 
The Imperial exchequer was now freely drawn upon. 
The long-standing arrears of the soldiers’ pay were 

' Procopius especially mentions the Heruli as thus won over 
to the Eunuch’s party (p. 600). 

® We get this detail from Evagrius ; Eccles. Hist. iv. 24. 
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dischai'ered. Liberal offers were made to all new- bookv. 
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comers : and soon the usual motley host which called ^ 

itself a Roman army was gathering round the Eunuch’s 

standards, full of martial ardour for the fray, full of 

martial cupidity for the plunder of Italy. 

It was a satire on the policy of Justinian that Narses 
Narses, eager to reach Salona on the Hadriatic coast by a 
and there assemble his army, was actually stopped invasion, 
at Philippopolis in Thrace^ by a horde of Hunnish 
savages — probably the Kotrigur Huns whose raids 
have been already alluded to — who had penetrated 
into the Empire and were ravaging far and wide 
the Thracian villages. Fortunately, however, for the 
Italian expedition, the Hunnish torrent parted itself 
into two streams, one of which pursued its journey 
towards Constantinople, while the other moved south- 
westward to Thessalonica. Between the two hordes 


Narses adroitly made his way across Macedonia to 
Salona, where he spent the remainder of the year 5 5 1 
in organising an army for the invasion of Italy. 

The news that this supreme effort was to be made Effect on 
for his overthrow quickened the energy of Totila, and the news 
at the same time increased his efforts to win the favour pointo^t 
of the Eoman people. While closely pressing both by 
sea and land the siege of Ancona, in order that the 
Imperialists might have no base of operations in all 
the long interval from Ravenna to Crotona, he also, 
as has been already said, brought back many of the 
captive Senators to Rome, and encouraged them to 
repair the desolations which he had himself caused, 
and which, we are told, were most conspicuous in the 
part of the City that lay on the west of the Tiber. 


’ About 300 miles from Constantinople. 
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; — L him some little favour from the Romans, who, in the 

estimation of Procopius, surpassed all other popula- 
tions in love for their City and pride in its adorn- 
ment ; but the Senators, paupers and still feeling 
themselves like captives, wandered ghost-like amid 
the scenes of their vanished splendour, and had neither 
the spirit nor the resources to assist, themselves, in 
the work of restoration. 

Fleet sent As we have seen in previous chapters, Totila had 

to coast of . pi/-\ 

Greece, paid more attention to his neet than any oi the Ostro- 
gothic Kings who preceded him, and was by no means 
disposed tamely to yield to Byzantium the dominion 
of the seas. Three hundred ships of war ^ were sent 
by him to cruise off the western coast of Grreece, 
omitting no opportunity of plundering and distressing 
the subjects of the Empire. Their crews ravaged the 
island of Corcyra and the little islets near it, landed in 
Epirus, and laid waste the territory round the vener- 
able fane of Dodona and Augustus’s more modem City 
of Victory and then, cruising along the coast, fell in 
with and captured some of the ships that were carry- 
ing provisions to the army of Narses at Salona. 

Siege of The siege of Ancona was, however, the chief opera- 

Ancona by .. t 

the Goths, tion in which lotilas forces were engaged : and that 
city, sore pressed both by sea and land, saw itself 
apparently on the eve of surrender to the Goths. Vale- 
rian, who seems to have been responsible for the govern- 
ment and defence of Ancona, was at this time staying 

^ Katrot av0pui7ro)v fuaXLcrra irdvrwv (j5)(A.owoXt8€S 

Pco/jwxtot Tvy)(avovarLv ovrc?, ir^pKjriXkeLV T€ ra 'rrdrpia. Trdvra koI ^tacrw- 
^ecrOac iv cnrovSy c^ovcrtv, 07rw9 8^ dtfiavL^rjTaL *Pw/x 2 y tov TroXatov 

KocTfJiov (p. 572)* 

^ mrXoLa /xaKpa. 


® Nicopolis, close to Actium. 
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at Ravenna, and finding himself unable to afford any booky. 
effectual help with the forces which he had collected — ^ — L 
there, sent messengers to J ohn at Salona with an earnest 
exhortation to avert the ruin to the Emperor’s affairs 
which must result from the capture of so important 
a sea-port. John was convinced, and ventured, in Valerian 
defiance of the express orders which he had received Joim 
from the Emperor, to despatch a squadron for the 
relief of Ancona. Valerian met him at Scardona'' on 
the coast of Illyria, and concerted measures for the 
coming expedition, and soon the two generals, with 
fifty ships under their orders, crossed the Iladriatic 
and anchored off' the little town of Sena Gallica (the 
modern Sinigaglia ^), sixteen miles north-west of An- 
cona. On the other side the Goths had forty-seven 
ships of war, which they filled with some of their 
noblest soldiers and with which they sailed to meet 
the enemy, under the command of two admirals, Giblas 
and Indulph®. The latter officer was one who had 
once been a soldier in Belisarius’s own body-guard, hut, 
like so many of his comrades, disgusted by the Impe- 
rial ingratitude, had deserted to the standards of 
Totila. Scipuar, who had been joined in command 
with these two officers, remained with the rest of the 
army to prosecute the siege of Ancona by land. 

Ofif Sinigaglia then the two fleets anchored, and Prepara- 
both sides prepared for action. John and Valerian sea-fight 
haranguing their troops insisted on the immense im- 
portance of raising the siege of Ancona and the hope- 
lessness of their own position if they allowed the Goths 

^ On the Dalmatian coast, near Sebenico. 

® The birth-place of the late Pope Pius IX. 

* Also called Gundulph. 
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on this day to obtain the command of the sea. Indulph 
and Giblas scoffed at the new audacity of the accursed 
Greeks who had at last ventured forth from the creeks 
and bays of Dalmatia in which they had so long- 
been hiding. A feeble and unwarlike race, born to be 
defeated in battle, this sudden display of rashness on 
their part was the result of mere ignorance, but must 
be at once repressed by Gothic valour before it had 
time to grow to a dangei’ous height 

Notwithstanding these vaunting words, the Greeks, 
those children of the sea, who, from the days of Cad- 
mus, had spread their sails to every breeze that ruffled 
the Aegean, vanquished the Goths, those hereditary 
landsmen, whose forefathers had roamed for centuries 
in the Sarmatian solitudes. The wind was light, and 
as ship grappled ship the battle assumed the appear- 
ance of a hand-to-hand encounter by land rather than 
a sea-fight. But the Goths, deficient in that instinc- 
tive sympathy between the sailor and his ship which 
belongs to a nation of mariners, failed to keep then- 
vessels at proper distances from one another. Here 
a wide-yawning interval invited the inroad of the 
enemy ; there several ships close together became 
a terror to their friends, and lost all power of man- 
oeuvring. The order's of the generals became inaudible 
in the hubbub of angry voices as each Gothic steers- 

' In this speech, according to his usual custom, Procopius uses 
the name ‘ Greek ’ as a term of reproach applied by their enemies 
to the subjects of the Eastern Empire, who always call themselves 
Eomans. His epithets, written down by one who was himself 
a Graecus, are very strong and show that he could subordinate his 
patriotism to his feeling of dramatic fitness : Aet^are tolwv aurots 
on TOi^ioTa cE)s VpMKOi re eiai /cat avavSpoL <j>vcru /cat f]a'(TrjpAvoL Opacrv- 
vovTa.1 (p. 581). 
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man shouted to his fellow to leave him ampler sea- bookv. 
room. Intent on averting collision with their country- . 

men by poles and boat-hooks, the Goths were unable 
to attend to the necessities of the battle. Meanwhile 
the Imperial mariners, who had kept their ranks in 
perfect order, were perpetually charging into the gaps 
in the line of the barbarians, surrounding and cutting 
out the ships which were left defenceless, or keeping 
up a storm of missiles on those parts of the line where 
the hostile ships were thickly entangled with one 
another, and where the interlacing masts showed like 
net-w'ork to the eye of a beholder^. The barbarians 
fell into the torpor of despair, and saw the chance of 
victory float away from them wdthout making an eflTort 
to turn the tide. Then to torpor succeeded panic, and 
they steered their ships for headlong flight, flight 
which delivered them yet more utterly into the hands 
of the Romans. Indulph indeed with eleven of his 
ships succeeded in escaping from the scene of action ; 
but, despairing of further resistance by sea, landed his 
men in the first harbourage and burned his ships to 
prevent their falling into the power of the enemy. 

All the other Gothic ships were either sunk or 
taken by the Romans, and Giblas himself was taken 
prisoner. 

The Goths who had succeeded in escaping from the The siege 
scene took the dismal tale of defeat to the army before raised. 
Ancona, who at once raised the siege and retreated 
to the shelter of rock-built Osimo. John and Valerian 
then appeared upon the scene, occupied and perhaps 
plundered the recent Gothic camp, abundantly re- 


^ Et/cctcrcF av Tts (jyopfMrjSov avrdis ra 
(p. 582). 


Twv 7rXoL<DV iKpla ^vyKacrOaL 
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victualled Ancona, and then returned to Salona and 
Ravenna respectively, having by this achievement 
struck a heavy blow at the power and yet more at the 
self-confidence of the Goths in Italy. 

About the same time another disaster befell the 
Gothic cause. The respectable but feeble Liberius was 
removed from the government of Sicily, and Arta- 
banes the Armenian was appointed in his stead. 
Avenger of Areobindus, governor of Carthage, Master 
of the Soldiery, aspirant to the hand of Justinian’s 
niece, conspirator against Justinian’s life h in all the 
varied phases of his career, whether loyal or disloyal, 
Artabanes had always shown courage and capacity; 
and he now abundantly justified the genei’ous con- 
fidence reposed in him by the forgiving Emperor. He 
attacked the Gothic garrisons in Sicily with such vigour 
and blockaded so effectually those who would not meet 
him in the field that they were all speedily forced 
to surrender, and Sicily was lost to the Goths. 

John, the governor of Africa^, endeavoured to rival 
the exploits of Artabanes by sending an expedition 
to subdue Corsica and Sardinia. These islands, on 
account of their long subjection to the Yandals, were 
looked upon as forming part of the African province 
and as naturally following its fortunes but the result 
of the maritime supremacy of Totila during the last 
few years had been to annex them to the Ostrogothic 
kingdom. The armament which the Carthaginian 
governor now despatched to Sardinia commenced in 

" See p. 557. 

^ Probably ‘ the brother of Pappus ’ and hero of the poem of 
Corippus. See p. 40, n. 2. 

® Procopius calls them Viyo-ovs ras Ai^vy ■jrpocrrjKovo-an (p. 590). 
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regular form the siege of Cagliari ; but the Gothic book v 

garrison, which was a powerful one, sallied forth from ‘V , 

the city and inflicted such a severe defeat on the 
besiegers that they fled headlong to their ships, and 
the reconquest of the two islands had to be for the 
time abandoned. 

Notwithstanding this slight gleam of success, the Eeiation«! 
defeat at Sinigaglia, which left the Imperial fleet Ooths ana 
mistress of the sea, and the loss of Sicily, threw Totila 
and his nobles into a state of deep dejection. We 
learn at this point of the story that their hold upon 
the north of Italy had for some years been insecure, if 
it had not been altogether lost. The Franks of the 
Sixth Century, according to Procopius, adopted the 
ungenerous policy of always turning their neighbours’ 
troubles to profitable account, by seizing their most 
precious possessions when they were engaged in a life 
and death struggle with some powerful enemy b In 
pursuance of this policy Theudebert, grandson of Clovis, 
had descended into the valley of the Po (probably 
in the early years of Totila’s heroic reign), and had 
annexed to his dominions, or at least had made subject 
to tribute, the three provinces of Liguria, Yenetia, and 
the Cottian Alps, or, to speak in the language of 
modern geography, the whole of Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy The Goths, knowing that it was hopeless for 
them to contend at once against the Empire and the 
Franks, acquiesced for a time in. this usurpation, and 
even made a kind of league of amity with Theudebert, 

^ yap dcr^^oXtW rCiv oiKeCav ol #pdyyot €VKaipiav 

'ireTTOirjfiivoL rots iKCivov 7r€pi/ia)(yrots avTol olkcvSvvws iTrXovrovv 
(P* 586), 

® Ticinuixi, Yerona, and perhaps a few other fortresses, seem to 
have been retained by the Goths. 
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territory being by common consent adjourned till the 

war with the Empire should be ended. 

Totiia’s Gladly would Totila now have ended that war by 

overtuies , . 

to the some peaceful compromise. With Northern Italy in 

Emperoi. power of the Franks, with Central and Southern 
Italy reduced well-nigh to a desert by seventeen years 
of war, be was prepared to relinquish all claim to the 
comparatively uninjured provinces of Sicily and Dal- 
matia, to pay a large tribute for the portion of Italy 
which was left to him, and to form a league of per- 
petual alliance with the Empire. It can hardly be 
doubted that for the Eastern Emperors themselves, 
from the mere Byzantine point of view, as well as for 
Italy and the world, such an arrangement would have 
been better than what was really in store for them 
if it was rejected, — the truceless enmity of the savage 
Lombard. But Justinian, even when most weary of 
his Italian enterprise, would listen to no proposals for 
abandoning de jure any one of his claims. He hated 
the very name of the Goths, and longed to extirpate 
them from the sod of the Empire. Thus all the many 
embassies of Totila, whatever the terms proposed, never 
returned with a message of peace. 

Justin- About this time, however, the Emperor himself had 

ian’sem- . - , , _ 

bassy recourse to an embassy m order to detach the Franks 

Flanks, from the Gothic alliance. King Theudebert was now 
548- dead, having been accidentally killed while hunting 
wild bulls in a forest^; and to his son Theudebald, 
a feeble and sickly youth, Leontius the senator^, 

^ So says Agathias, i. 4 

^ Tlie spy employed in the detection of the conspiracy of 
Arsaces (see p. 560). 
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ambassador of Justinian, addressed his remonstrances bookv. 

AT -11 1 - „ Ch. 24. 

and his requests. And certainly the complaints ol — 

their former ally, addressed to the Franks of that day, 
seem to have had some foundation in truth. ‘Jus- 
tinian,’ said the ambassador, ‘ would never have under- 
taken his enterprise against the Goths without the 
promise of your co-operation, for which he paid large 
sums of money. You refused your promised assistance 
and stood aside while we with vast labour and peril 
conquered the country, which you then most unjustly 
invaded, appropriating some of its provinces. We 
might blame, but we rather beseech you for your own 
sakes to depart out of Italy ; for ill-gotten gains such 
as these will bring you no prosperity. You say that 
you are in alliance with the Goths : but the Goths 
have been your enemies from the beginning, and have 
waged against you one unceasing and unrelenting war. 

Just now, through fear, they condescend to be your 
flatterers, but if they once get clear of us, you will 
soon find out what is their feeling towards the Franks 
The ambassador concluded by exhorting Theudebald 
to undo what his father had done amiss, by firmly 
renewing the former alliance between the Franks and 
the Empire. 

Theudebald piteously replied that his father could Reply 

^ ^1* -11 7 of the 

not have been the' clever robber of his neighbours Frankish 
property whom the ambassadors described, since he 
himself was by no means wealthy. He thought the 
Emperor would have been rather pleased than other- 
wise to see his enemies the Goths despoiled of three 
important provinces, and he could truly say that it he 

^ This remarkable speech of Leontius is in the De Bello 
Gotthico, iv. 24 (pp. 587-9). 
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could be proved to have taken anything from the 
Empire he would straightway restore it. He then 
commissioned a Frank named Leudard to return 
as his envoy with Leontius to Constantinople ; but 
nothing seems to have resulted from the visit of the 
ambassador. 

With these negotiations the winter of 551 wore 
away. Early in the spring of 552 occurred the relief 
of Orotona, so long the base of the Imperial operations 
in the south of Italy. Its garrison, hard pressed by 
the Goths, sent a message to Artabanes, the governor 
of Sicily, that unless speedily relieved they must sur- 
render the city. Artabanes at the time was unable 
to help them, but Justinian himself, hearing of their 
distress, sent orders to the detachmeirt which guarded 
the pass of Thermopylae to set sail with all speed for 
Italy and raise the siege of Crotona. Strange to say, 
so great was their despatch and so favourable the 
breezes that they appeared in the bay before the 
arrival of the day fixed for the surrender of the city. 
The sight of the ships filled the besiegers with terror. 
They fled in all directions, eastwards to Tarentum, 
and southwards to the very edge of the Straits of 
Messina ; and the Gothic governors of some of the 
other towns of Southern Italy, Tarentum itself and 
the ‘ lofty nest of Acherontia h’ began to treat for the 
surrender of those places to the Imperial generals. 

Deep discouragement everywhere was creeping over 
the hearts of the defenders of the throne of Totila, and 
meanwhile the great and well-equipped host which 
Narses had been so long preparing at Salona was at 

^ Eagnaris was goyernor of Tarentum ; Morras, who had once 
commanded in Urhino, of Acherontia. 
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last on its way. The sum total of the Imperial army book v. 

does not seem to be given us by our historian, but we ' 

hear something of the multifarious elements of which 
it was composed The two armies of John and of his 
father-in-law Germanus formed the nucleus of the host, 
but besides these there was the other John, nicknamed 
the Glutton, with a multitude of stout Roman soldiers. 

There was Asbad, a young Gepid of extraordinary 
bravery, with four hundred warriors, all men of his 
own blood. There was Aruth, a Herulian by birth but Heruh. 
Roman by training, by inclination, and by marriage, 
who led a large band of his countrymen, men who 
especially delighted in the perils of the fight. Phile- 
muth, also a Herulian, perhaps of purer barbaric 
training, who had served in many previous campaigns 
in Italy, was followed by more than three thousand 
men of the same wild and wandering race, all mounted 
on horseback. The young Dagisthaeus, probably also 
of barbarian origin, was released from the prison into 
which he had been thrown on account of his miserable 
mismanagement of the war waged with Persia in the 
defiles of Mount Caucasus k and was allowed to have 
another chance of vindicating his reputation as a 
general and his loyalty as a subject of the Emperor. 

In the same army w^as to be found a Persian prince 
himself, Kobad, nephew of Chosroes, grandson and 
namesake of the great King who had waged war with 
Anastasius. This prince, whom m his youth con- 533. 
spirators had sought to seat on the throne of the 
Sassanidae, had been condemned to death by his 
merciless uncle, and had been only saved by the 

* The Lazio war. The disgrace of Dagisthaeus seems to have 
occurred in 550. 
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- — ^ — 1- Chanai*anges) to whom the murderous order had been 
entrusted, and who eventually paid for his compassion 
with his life. Many of his countrymen, refugees like 
himself from the tyranny of Chosroes, followed Kobad 
to the war in a strano^e land and in defence of a 
stranger’s claims. 

Lombaidb We have left to the last the most important in the 

aimy of eyes of posterity of all this motley horde of chieftains. 

N'ai’toGS. . . . 

Audoin, King of the Lombards, rode in the train of 
Narses at the head of two thousand five hundred 
brave warriors, who had for their personal attendants 
more than three thousand men also skilled in war. 
The mention of these two classes shows us that we 
are already approaching the days of the knights and 
squires of chivalry. We hear not much, it is true, of 
the actual deeds of Audoin in the following campaign, 
but his importance for us consists in the fact that he 
is the father of the terrible Alboin, who, sixteen years 
after the time which we have now reached, will on his 
own account he crossing the Alpine wall and descend- 
ing with his savage horde into that fertile plain which 
thenceforward will to all ages he known as Lombardy. 
Thus continually do we see the Roman foederatus 
becoming the conqueror of Rome. Thus did Theo- 
dosius lead Alaric in his train over the Julian Alps 
and show him the road to Italy. 

Huns. Huns in great numbers, squalid and fierce as ever, 
but useful soldiers when deeds of daring and hard 
endurance were needed, urged on their little steeds 
at the sound of the Imperial bugles. It was indeed 
a strange army to he charged with asserting the 
majesty of the Roman Empire and reuniting to it the 
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old Hesperian land. Could a Cincinnatus or a Reffu- book v. 

-*■ . . ^ Ch 24. 

lus have looked upon those wild tribes from beyond ^ 

the Danube and those dark faces from beside the 

Euphrates, all under the supreme command of an 

eunuch from under the shadow of Mount Ararat, he 

would assuredly have been perplexed to decide whether 

they or the soldiers of Totila had less claim to the 

great name of Roman. 

But ethnological considerations such as these were 
beside the mark. A common passion, the hope of the 
spoil of Italy, fused all these discordant nationalities 
into one coherent whole. The purse-strings of the 
Emperor were loosened ; and over the whole army 
hovered the genius of the deep-thoughted Narses, 
willing to part freely with tbe treasures of his master, 
and his own, if only his shaking hand might pluck the 
laurels which had been denied, in the vigour of middle 
age, to the mighty Belisarius. 

The Imperial army marched round the head of the March ct 
Hadriatic Gulf : but when it came to the confines of ^ 
Venetia it found the passage barred by order of the 
Frankish King. The real reason for this hostile pro- 
cedure was that for the moment it seemed a more 
profitable course to keep, than to break, the oaths 
which the Franks had sworn to the Goths ; but the 
pretext alleged, namely, the presence of the Lombard 
auxiliaries, foes to the Frankish name, in the army of 
Narses, had probably also some genuine force. Already 
these races, which for the following two centuries were 
to contest with one another the right to plunder Italy, 
eyed one another with jealous hostility, each fore- 
seeing in the other an unwelcome fellow-guest at the 
banquet. 

VOL. IV. s s 
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BOOK V. Nor were the Franks the only enemies who inter- 

Ch 24 

vened between the Imperial host and the friendly 

Teias at shelter of Ravenna. More to the west, Teias, one of 
Veiona. bravest of the young officers of Totila, barred the 

way at Verona against any invader who should seek 
to enter by the Pass of the Brenner. At the same 
time, as he hoped, he had so obstructed the bridges 
over the intricate rivers and canals of Lombardy as to 
make it impossible for Narses to pass him without 
fighting a pitched battle. 

Clever de- Narses, as Totila was Avell aware, did not possess 
transport- a Sufficiently large flotilla to transport his army 
trSrps*^ directly across the head of the Hadriatic Gulf from the 
head mouth of the Isonzo to Classis ; but in his perplexity 
Ha*dri.xtie. his sHlful lieutenant, John, who was well acquainted 
with the country between Aquileia and Ravenna, 
suggested to him an expedient by which the few 
ships which he had might render signal service to 
the army. The scheme was this : for the soldiers to 
march close to the sea, where the country, intersected 
as it is by the mouths of the Piave, Brenta, Adige, 
and Po, would offer no field for the hostile operations 
of the Franks, and to use the ships, which were to 
accompany them within signalling distance, for the 
transport of the soldiers across the river-estuaries, 
perhaps also in some cases across the actual lagoons. 
This difficult operation was successfully effected ; the 
flank, both of the Frankish generals and of Teias, was 
turned, and Narses with all his army reached Ravenna 
in safety. Justin, who had been left in charge of 
Ravenna by Belisarius, and Valerian, tbe recent victor 
at Sinigaglia, joined their forces, which were apparently 
not very numerous, to those of Narses. 
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After a stay of nine days at Ravenna there came an book v. 

insulting message from Usdrilas, who was holding — 

Rimini for the Goths : ‘ After your vaunted prepara- ,, 

^ ^ XI Mebsagt' 

tions, which have kept all Italy in a ferment, and Us- 
after trying to strike terror into our hearts by knitting 
your brows and looking more awful than moi’tal men, 
you have crept into Ravenna and are skulking there, 
afraid of the very name of the Goths. Come out, 
with aU that mongrel host of barbarians to whom you 
want to deliver Italy, and let us behold you, for the 
eyes of the Goths hunger for the sight of you.’ Narses. 
on reading these words, laughed at the insolence of 
the barbarian, but set forward nevertheless with the 
bulk of his army, leaving a small garrison under J ustin 
at Ravenna. 

On his arrival at Rimini he found that the bridge March to 
over the Marecchia — that noble structure of Augustus 
which was described in an earlier chapter ^ — was 
effectually blocked by the enemy While the soldiers 
of Narses, some of whom had crossed the river, were 
looking about for a ford convenient for the passage of 
the bulk of the army, Usdrilas, with some of his 
followers, came upon them. A skirmish followed, in 
which, by a rare stroke of good fortune, the Herulians 
in the Imperial army slew Usdrilas himself. His head, 
severed from his body, was brought into the camp of 

’ See p. 26‘j. 

I do not understand what Procopius means by saying that 
this bridge can with difficulty be crossed by one foot soldier 
unarmed (0 irora/tos avSpi /Jikv doxX<ji hn lavTi ix6\l<s Sca/Sards 

yiverai Scd. y€<fivpas ttovoi re koI raXatTropta TroXXy'. The bridge 
of Augustus is not very wide, but it would surely have been 
possible for five foot soldiers to march over it abreast. Possibly 
it may have been at this time in a dilapidated condition. 

s S 2 
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BOOK V Nai'ses, and cheered both General and soldiers by this 
apparent token of divine favour upon their enterprise. 
The General, however, determined not to stay to 
prosecute the siege of Rimini, but availed himself of 
the discouragement of the enemy, caused by the death 
of Usdrilas, to throw a pontoon bridge across the 
Marecchia and proceed on his march southwards. 
•For he did not choose,’ says Procopius, ‘to molest 
either Ariminum or any other post occupied by the 
enemy, in order that he might not lose time and fail 
in his most important enterprise by having his atten- 
tion diverted to minor objects After passing 

Ariminum ’ [and, we may add, Fanum,] ‘ he departed 
from the Flaminian Way and struck off to the left. 
For the position of Petra Pertusa, which I have de- 
scribed in a previous book of my history, and which is 
exceedingly strong by nature, having been occupied 
long before by the enemy, rendered the Flaminian 
Way altogether impassable to the Romans. Narses, 
therefore, being thus obliged to quit the shortest road, 
took that which was available b’ 

Line of We see, from this passage of Procopius, that again, 
chosen by as in previous stages of the war, the possession of 
nises. Pertusa (the Passo di Furlo exercised an im- 

portant influence on the movements of the combatants. 
As it was now in the hands of the Goths, Narses was 
compelled to leave the broad highway of Flaminius 
and to keep southwards along the Hadriatic Gulf 
till he could find a road which would take him 
into the Via Flaminia at a point on the Rome ward 

^ 'OSov o?)/ o Napo^S Sia ravra. rrjv hriTOjUiyripav di^tets Trjv /Sdcnpov 
^ See p. 262. 
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side of the Passo di Furlo. Such a road, as I read book v. 

Ch 24 

his movements, he found before he reached Sinigaglia. — 
Taking a sharp turn to the right near the mouth of 
the Sena (Cesano), he would be brought, by a march 
of about thirty-six miles up the valley formed by that 
stream and across the uplands, to the town of Gales 
(Cagli '). Here the Imperial army would be oirce 
more upon the great Flaminian Way, having in fact 
turned the fortress of Pertusa, but they would be still 
among narrow defiles, where the road is often carried 
by narrow bridges over rocky streams. An attack at 
this part of their course might have easily thrown the 
array into disorder, and we may be sure that Narses 
and his chief officers would breathe more freely when, 
after fourteen miles’ march up a sharp ascent crossing 
and re-crossing the torrent of the Burano, they came 
at length, at the posting-station Ad Ensem, to the 
crest of the pass, and saw a broader and less difficult 
valley spreading below them to the south. Somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of this posting-station (repre- 
sented by the modern village of Scheggia ^), Narses 
probably encamped and prepared for battle, being 
aware of the near neighbourhood of the Gothic host. 

The words of Procopius, who states that the camjj 
was pitched ‘ upon the Apennine mountains,’ and yet 
‘ upon a level spot ®,’ describe with great accuracy the 
exact situation of Scheggia. 

’ See p. 261. This road from Aneona to Gales is given in the 
Itinerarium Antonini,p. 316, ed. Wesseling : but the distances aiv 
veiymuch under- stated. 

“ See p. 260. The highest point of the pass is 2300 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

^ ’Ey t(3 0 ( 0 €i t< 3 ’Airci'vd'O) h'OTpaTmeBtvcrdjjLevoL tpevov, (V 
OfiotX^ (p. 610). 
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Mean^Ylule Totila, after receiving the news of the 
untoward events w'hich had happened in Venetia, 
tai’ried for some time in the neighbourhood of Rome 
to give the soldiers of Teias, now outflanked and use- 
less, time to rejoin his standards. When all but two 
thousand of these had arrived he started upon the 
northward march, through Etruria and Umbria. His 
movements were quickened by hearing of the death of 
Usdrilas and the inefiectual attempt of the garrison of 
Rimini to arrest the progress of the invaders. Knowing 
that the pass of Eurlo was blocked, he was probably 
uncertain as to the precise point at which Narses 
w'ould seek to traverse the great Apennine wall that 
intervened between him and Rome. Scanning doubt- 
less with eagerness every possible outlet through the 
mountains, he had reached the little town of Tadinumh 
Further north he had not been able to penetrate, before 
Narses arrived upon the crest of the pass I 

Here then, upon the Flaminian Way, but high up in 
the heart of the Apennines, must be fought the battle 
which was to decide once and for ever the embittered 
quarrel between the nation of the Ostrogoths and 
Eastern Rome. The place is worthy to be the theatre 
of great events. It is close to the ‘ House of two 
W aters ®,’ fi-om which flows on one side a stream that 

’ See p. 260. Procopius calls this place Taginae. Its modern 
name is Gualdo Tadino. Its early importance is attested by 
the mention of its inhabitants, under the form Tarsinater, in the 
Eugubine Tables, vii. a. ii, and of the ‘trifu Tadinate' in the 
same Tables, i. b. 1 7. 

^ From the fact that the tidings of the battle w^hich is about 
to be described reached Constantinople in the month of August 
(Theophanes, a. m. 6044), we may probably infer that it was 
iought towards the end of J uly. ® Casa di Due Acque. 
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eventually swells the waters of the Tiber and passes book v. 

*/ Qjj 24 

out into the Tyrrhene Sea, on the other the torrent of 

the Burano, which pours itself through rocky defiles 
northwards to the Hadriatic. The valley itself is 
a sort of long trough sloping gradually tow'ards the 
south. On the eastern side, with their sumnaits for 
the most part invisible from this point, rise some of 
the greatest mountains of the Apennine chain, snow- 
crowned Monte Cucco, Monte Catria with its grand 
buttress, Monte Corno, Monte Strega looking like 
a witch’s hand with five skinny fingers pointing up- 
ward to the sky. On the opposite side of the valley, 
upon our right as we look towards Rome, rises a lower 
but more picturesque range of hills. These sharp 
serrated summits, so clearly defined against the sun- 
set sky, are Monte S. Ubaldo and Monte Calvo, the 
mountains of Gubbio. At their base, hidden from us 
because on the other side of them lies the little city of 
Gubbio, dear to scholars for its precious Eugubine 
Tables which enshrine the language of ancient Umbria, 
and dear to painters for the frescoes of Nelli, one of 
the most reverent of the artists of Umbria. 

The distance between Scheerffia and Tadino is about Difficulty 

- ... of ascer- 

fifteen miles, agreeing closely enough with the distance taming 

-IT T i*-i T j"r> * exact 

of one hundred stadia which, according to Jrrocopms, &ite. 
intervened at first between the camps of the two 
generals. But a more precise identification of the site 
of the battle I am not able to furnish. I have no 
doubt that it was fought south of Scheggia and north 
of Tadino ; but Procopius, whose campaigning days 
were over, and who w’’as evidently not himself present 
at the battle, does not, I fear, enable us to fix the site 
more accurately than this. 
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— — an embassy to Totila, strongly recommending him to 

Mes^sage dowii his arms and abandon the hopeless task of 
Na™es to resisting, with his handful of disorderly followers, the 
Totila. Tf^hole might of the Roman Empire. If, however, 
the ambassadors perceived him still bent on battle they 
were to ask him to name the day. Totila haughtily 
rejected the counsels of his foe, and when asked upon 
what day he proposed to fight, replied, ‘ In eight days 
from this time.’ Narses suspected a stratagem and 
prepared for battle on the morrow. He had read his 
enemy’s mind aright. On the very next day Totila 
suddenly appeared with his whole army and encamped 
at the distance of two bowshots from the Imperialists. 
The key A hill of moderate height (probably an outlier of the 
position main Apennine range) looked down upon both armies, 
and commanded a path by which the Imperial host 
might be taken in rear. The possession of this hill 
was at once seen to be a matter of great importance to 
either side, but Narses was beforehand with Totila in 
struggle seizing this coign of vantage. Fifty picked foot- 

for its pos- • 1 • 1 • 1 

session, soldiers were sent to occupy it during the night, and 
when day dawned the Goths, from their encampment 
opposite, saw these men drawn up in serried array, 
and having their front protected by the bed of a 
torrent running parallel to the only path, before 
alluded to. A squadron of cavalry was sent to dis- 
lodge them, but the Romans kept their rank, and by 
clashing upon their shields so frightened the horses 
of the Goths that they were able to lay low many 
an embarrassed rider with their spear-thrusts. The 
cavalry fell into helpless confusion, and retired dis- 
comfited. Again and again with fresh squadrons of 
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horse did Totila attempt to dislodge them, hut the brave book v. 

Fifty kept their ground unbroken. The honours of ^ 

this fight fell pre-eminently to two men, by name 
Paulus and Ausilas, who stepped forth, Horatius-like, 
before their comrades to bear the stress of battle. 

They laid their scimitars on the ground and drew their 
bows, slaying a horse or a man with each discharge, so 
long as there was an arrow iir their quivers. Then 
drawing their swmrds they lopped off one by one the 
spear-heads which the Goths protruded against them. 

By these repeated strokes the sword of Paulus was at 
leng-th so bent as to become quite useless. He threw 
it on the ground and, with his unarmed hands, seized 
and broke no fewer than four of the spears of the 
enemy. This desperate valour more than anything 
else daunted the Gothic assailants and compelled them 
to abandon their attempt upon the hill where the 
Fifty w'ere posted. Paulus was rewarded after the 
battle by being made one of the guardsmen of Narses. 

Now were the two main armies drawn up in battle The im- 
array, and in that position they were harangued by of the ' 
their respective leaders. Narses congratulated his 
troops on their evident superiority to the band of 
robbers and deserters who composed the Gothic host ; 
a superiority which, by the Divine favour, was certain 
to bring them the victory. He reviled the soldiers 
in the hostile army as the run-away slaves of the 
Emperor, their King as a leader picked out of the 
gutter, and declared that it was only by tricks and 
thievish artifice that they had so long been able to 
harass the Empire. Lastly, he dwelt upon the ephe- 
meral character of all the barbaric royalties, contrasting 
them with the settled order, the deep vitality, the 
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dkiturnity (if such a word may be allowed us) of the 
mighty Eoman State. Totila, perceiving that a shiver 
of admh’ing awe ran through the Gothic lines at the 
sight of the mighty host of the Empire, called upon 
his comrades for one last effort of valour, a last effort, 
since Justinian, like themselves, was weary of the war, 
and, if discomfited now, would molest them no more 
for ever. ‘ After all, why should any soldier fly ? The 
only motive could be love of life, and he was infinitely 
safer, to appeal to no higher motive, fighting in the 
ranks with the enemy than after he had once turned 
his back before them Nor were they really the for- 
midable host which they seemed. Huns, and Longo- 
bards, and Heruli, a motley horde got together from 
all quarters, like the miscellaneous dishes of a club- 
feast, they had no bond of unity, no instinct of cohe- 
sion. Their pay was the oiily inducement to fight 
that they could understand, and now that they had 
received that, it would not be surprising if, in com- 
pliance with the secret orders of their national leaders, 
they absolutely melted away from the ranks on the 
field of undesired battle.’ 

Narses, who had evidently the superiority in numbers 
as well as in equipment, drew up his troops in the 
following order. In the centre he stationed his bar- 
barian allies, the Lombards and the Heruli, and, as he 
was not over-confident of their stability, he directed 
them to dismount and fight on foot, in order that 
flight might not be easy if they were minded to fly. 
All his best Roman troops, with picked men from 
among the Hunnish barbarians, men who for their 
prowess had been selected as body-guards, he stationed 
on his left wing, where he himself and his lieutenant 
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John were in command. This portion of the army book v 

^ Ch 24- 

was covered by the hill before described, which was — ^ H - 
held by the fifty valiant men, and which seems to 
have been ‘ the key of the position.’ Under this hill, 
and at an angle with the rest of his line, Narses 


ValeriaD Lombards and 

John (the Glutton). Heiuli, Narses. 

Koman tioops on foot Roman troops 



stationed two bodies of cavalry, numbering respectively 
one thousand and five hundred. The five hundred 
were to watch the Roman line and strengthen any 
part which might seem for the moment to be waver- 
ing. The thousand were to wait for the commence- 
ment of the action, and then to strain every nerve in 
order to get to the rear of the Goths, and so place 
them between two attacks. On the left wing were 
the rest of the Roman troops under John the Glutton, 
together with Valerian and Dagisthaeus. On each 
flank was a force of four thousand archers, flghting, 
contrary to the usual custom of Roman archers in 
those days, on foot. Looking at the tactics of the 
Roman general as a whole, we perceive an almost 
ostentatious disregard of what might happen to his 
centre. He was determined to conquer with the 
wings of his army, determined that Totila, not he, 
should make the attack, and that when the enemy 
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attacked lie should be outflanked and surrounded by 
the picked troops on his right and left. 

We have no particulars as to the Gothic order of 
battle. We know only that Totila ‘drew up his 
troops in the same manner as the enemy had done,’ 
that, unlike Narses, he relied a good deal on the effect 
to he produced by his cavalry, and that he ordered his 
warriors to use no weapon hut the spear, herein, 
according to Procopius, committing a fatal blunder, 
and, in fact, handing the game over to the Romans, 
whose soldiers, more elastic in their movements and 
trusted with greater freedom by their commanders, 
might thrust with the spear, transfix with the arrow, 
or hew down with the broadsword, each as he found 
he could fight most successfully. 

There was a pause, a long pause, before the two 
armies encountered one another. It was for Totila 
to commence, and he, knowing that the last two 
thousand men of the army of Teias were on their way 
to join him, purposely postponed the signal. Vaiious 
demonstrations filled up these waiting hours of the 
morning. Totda rode along his line, with firm voice 
and cheery countenance, exhorting his men to be of 
good courage. The Eunuch-General appealed not to 
the patriotism or the manhood of his miscellaneous 
horde of warriors, but to their avarice, riding in front 
of them and dangling, before their hungry eyes, arm- 
lets, twisted collars, and bridles, all of gold. ‘ These,’ 
said he, ‘and such other prizes as these shall reward 
your valour if you fight well to-day.’ 

Then rode forth Cocas (once a Roman soldier but 
now serving Totila) and challenged the bravest of 
the Imperial host to single combat. An Armenian, 
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Anzalas by name, accepted the challenge. Cocas rode book v. 

impetnonsly on, couching his spear, which he aimed at 1 — 

the belly of his antagonist. A sudden swerve of the 
Armenian, made at the right moment of time, saved 
his life and enabled him in passing to give a fatal 
thrust at the left flank of his antagonist. With 
a crash fell Cocas from his horse, and a great shout 
from the Roman ranks hailed this presage of victory. 

Still the Gothic two thousand lingered, and in TotiU’s 
oi'der further to pass the time, Totila, who had been 
practised from his youth in all the arts of horseman- 
ship, gratified the two armies with an extraordinary 
performance. Richly dressed, with gold lavishly dis- 
played on helmet, mail, and greaves, with purple favours 
fluttering from his cheek-strap, his pilum and his 
spear, he rode forth on his high-spirited horse between 
the opposed squadrons. Now he wheeled his horse to 
the right, then sharply to the left. Anon he threw 
his heavy spear up to the morning breezes, stretched 
out his hand and caught it by the middle in its 
quivering fall. Then he tossed the spear from hand 
to hand, he lay back in his saddle, he rose with 
disparted legs, he bent to one side, then to the other ; 
he displayed in their perfection all the accomplish- 
ments of the Gothic manege. Strange anticipation of 
the coming dawn of chivalry ! Strange but fatal con- 
trast between the lithe form of the young barbarian 
hero, rejoicing in his strength, and the bowed figure 
of the withered and aged Eunuch whose wily brain 
was even then surely devising the athlete’s over- 
throw. Still further to delay the battle, Totila sent 
a message to Narses inviting him to a conference ; but 
the Eunuch declined the ofier, saying that Totila had 
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before professed liimself eager for the fight, and now 
might have his wish. 

At length, just at the time of the noonday meal’, 
the expected two thousand arrived in the Gothic 
camp. Totila, who had drawn back his army within 
their entrenchments, bade them and the new-comers 
take food and don armour wuth all speed, and then 
led them forth precipitately, hoping to catch the 
Imperial host in the disorder and relaxation of the 
midday repast. Not so, however, was Narses to be 
outwitted. This sudden attack was the very thing 
which he had looked for, and to guard against its 
evil consequences no regular luncheon, no noontide 
slumber, had been permitted to his men. Their food 
had been served out to them while still under arms 
and keeping rank, as to the knights of a later day — 

‘Who drank the red wine through the helmet barred.’ 
Moreover, true to his policy of taking the Goths in 
flank, he had turned his straight line into a crescent, 
drawing back his barbarian centre and trusting to the 
eight thousand archers on his wings to give a good 
account of the enemy. 

These tactics were completely successful. Totila’s 
charge of horse failed to reach the Imperial centre, and 
while they were engaged in this hopeless quest, the 
eight thousand archers kept up a murderous discharge 
of arrows on their flanks. The Lombards and Heruli 
also, whose disposition for fighting had been up to 
the last moment uncertain, threw themselves into the 
fray with unexpected eagerness, so that Procopius is 

^ o^toTov. Narses apparently allowed liis men no apiorov, and 
had ordered them even to take their breakfast {aKpaTc^eo-Oai) under 
arms. 
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doubtful whether they or their Roman fellow-soldiers book v. 

. Ch 24 

displayed the more brilliant valour. — 

For some time the Gothic mounted spearmen 
maintained the unequal fio-ht, but when the sun 
was declining their heavy masses came staggering 
back towards the supporting infantry. It was not 
an orderly retreat ; there was no thought of forming 
again and charging the pursuing foe. It seemed to 
the Eomans that the hearts of the Goths had suddenly 
died within them, as if they had met with an army of 
ghosts, or felt that they were fighting against Heaven. 

The flight of the cavalry was so headlong and so violent 
that some of their own friends were trampled to death 
under their horsehoofs. 

The contagion of fear imparted itself to the support- utter rout 
ing infantry. They probably knew themselves out- Ooths. 
numbered, they saw themselves outflanked, and they 
fled in irretrievable disorder. The Imperialists pressed 
on unpitying, slaying Gothic warrior and Roman 
deserter with equal fury. Some of the vanquished 
cried for quarter and obtained it at the time, but were 
soon after perfidiously slain by their captors. In all 
the Gothic army none were saved except by headlong 
flight. 

And where the while was Totila, he of the gold- Flight ot 
embossed shield and purple-fluttering spear ? One 
account states that, being disguised as a common 
soldier, he was w'ounded by an arrow, shot at a venture, 
at the beginning of the fight, and that his departure 
from the field, together with the depression resulting 
from such an apparent sign of the anger of Heaven, 
caused the subsequent disorder. Another account, 
that which Procopius seems to have preferred, related 
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BOOKV. that the Gothic King, still unwounded and possibly 

in mean disguise, fled at nightfall with four or five 

followers, on swift horses, from the battle-field. They 
were closely pursued by some Imperialist soldiers, 
ignorant of the rank of the fugitive. One of these, 
Asbad the Gepid, was about to strike Totila in the 
back with his spear. A young Goth belonging to the 
royal household cried out, ‘ Dog ! what mean you by 
trying to strike your own lord ^ ? ’ The incautious 
exclamation revealed the secret of Totila’s identity, 
and of course Asbad thrust in his spear with all the 
greater vigour. Scipuar (the recent besieger of An- 
cona) wounded Asbad in the foot, but himself received 
a stroke w^hich hindered his further flight. The com- 
panions of Asbad tarried to dress the wound of their 
fallen friend. Totila’s companions, who thought they 
were still pursued, hurried him on, though mortally 
Ueathof stricken and now scarcely breathing. At length, at 
the village of Caprae, thirteen miles from the battle- 
field, they stopped and tried to tend his wound. But 
it was too late ; in a few minutes the hero’s life was 
ended. 

The traveller who is journeying from Gubbio to 
Tadino, when he is drawing near to the latter place, 
sees from the bridge over the Chiascio a little hamlet 
among the hills to the right, which bears the name of 
Caprara. There seems no good reason for doubting 
that this is the place, formerly known as Caprae, to 
which the faithful Goths bore their pallid master, and 
where they laid him down to die. 

^ Tt TOvrO) w KvoiV, rov Bea-Trorr^v rbv cravrov TrXrj^oiv (opfXYjKas J The 
words ‘ your own lord ’ are perhaps accounted for by the fact that 
the Oepids were a tribe related to the Goths. 
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According to the other story heard by Procopius, booky 

Totila was forced by the intolerable pain of his wound Al 

to quit the field of battle, and ride by himself to 
Caprae, but at that place was com2:)elled to alight and 
have his wound dressed, in the course of which opera- 
tion he died. 

The Romans had no knowledge of the death of their 
great enemy till a woman of the Goths informed them 
of the fact, and offered to show them the grave. They 
disinterred the dead body, looked at the discoloured 
features, saw that they were indeed those of Totila ; 
then, without offering any further indignity to the 
corpse, they hurried off with the glad tidings to 
Narses, who was piously thanking God and the Virgin 
for the victory. 

In the month of August messengers arrived at 
Constantinople bearing the tidings of victory, attest- 
ing them by the blood-stained i-obe and gemmed 
helmet of the Gothic kingb which they cast at the 
feet of the Emperor in his stately Hall of Audience. 

And thus ended the career of the Teutonic hero 
Baduila — for we must restore him his own name in 
death — a man who perhaps more even than Theodoric 
himself deserves to be considered the type and embodi- 
ment of all that was noblest in the Ostrogothic nation, 
and who, if he had filled the place of Athalaric or even 

^ JLal Tw Avyovcrrco fiTjvl kirtviKLa rjX0€V oltto 'Pw/xt/? NapcnJ rov 
KOVROV KovXapiov Kal i^dp)(ov 'Po/xawov. . . . ^lElkafiev yap ryv '‘Pdjayjv Kal 
lo'0a^€v Tov TwrtXav koI ra t/xarta avrov iJ/xay/xem crvv t(S BiaXtOta 
Kaphr)XavKL(^ eTrepaJ/ev iv KcorcrrayTtrovTroXet^ Kal ipp[(j>r}crav ei<s rovs TroSa? 
rov /Sao-tXim irrl (rcKpirov. I am indebted to Prof. Bury (i. 413) 
for calling my attention to this important passage of Theo- 
phanes, which fixes approximately the date of the battle of the 
Apennines. 
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of Witigis, would assuredly have made for himself 
a world-famous name in European history. If the 
Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy might but have lived, 
Baduila would have held the same high place in its 
annals which Englishmen accord to Alfred, French- 
men to Charlemagne, and Germans to the mighty 
Barbarossa. 



NOTE E. On the Site op the Batixe op 55:^. 

Foe a full discussion of this question I must refer to an article NOTE E 
written bj me for the ' Atti e Memorie della R. Deputazione di 
Storia Patria per le Provineie di Romagna, 1884’ (pp. 35 ~ 7 ^)* 

It may at once be stated that the whole difficulty arises from 
the following sentences in Procopius, with which I have not 
thought it necessary to encumber my narrative. ‘ The camp of 
Narses was pitched on level ground, which was however closely 
surrounded by many mounds, said to mark the scene of the defeat 
and destruction of the host of the Gauls by Camillus, the Roman 
general. Even down to my own time the place bears witness to 
the deed, and by its name Bmta Gallornm preserves the memory 
of the Gallic overthrow, h(sia being the Latin word for that 
which is left from the pyre ; and in this place there are a very 
great number of high-heaped tombs of those slain Gauls.’ 

Now it is admitted on all hands that there is at least one 
great mistake here, and the only question is whether theie are 
not two or three, and in fact whether it is worth considering at 
all. It is almost as certain as any fact can be in history, that 
Camillus never fought any battle with the Gauls in Umbria, 
the scenes of his exploits being all much nearer Rome, at the 
Allia, Velitrae, Sutrium, and so forth ; places only a quarter as 
far from Rome as this where Procopius would place his victory. 

Then the Bust a Gallica of which Livy speaks^ in connection 
with the burnt bodies of Gauls slain by Camillus are in Rome 
itself, not even in Latium, much less in Umbria. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is some extraordinary misconception on the 
part of Procopius, or perhaps of some centmion in the army of 
Narses with a little smattering of Roman history, from whom 
Procopius may have derived his information. 

But there was a great battle fought with the Gauls m agro 
Sentmati at or near the spot we are now speaking of in the Third 
Samnite War. The date of the battle was b. c. r^95 (seventy 
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KOTE E. 3 "ears after the death of Camillus),aiid the hero of it was the younger 

Deeius, who, by devoting himself to death, turned the apparently 

imminent defeat of the Romans into a victory. Now, it is said, 
this is evidently the battle of which Procopius was thinking. 
It was fought 4n agro Sentinati ; ’ and the site of Sentinum is 
near to the modern town of Sasso Ferrato ; and therefore at or 
near Sasso Ferrato we must look for the Busfa Qallonim and the 
battle-field of Narses and Totila. 

From this argument I utterly dissent. Sasso Ferrato is on 
the other side of the Apennines from Tadino. Narses might 
have marched thither, but Totila could not, consistently with 
the nariative of Procopius. The best of the loads between 
Tadino and Sasso Ferrato is a high mountain pass, somewhat 
resembling the Pass of Glencoe. The rest are little more than 
mountain paths, carried thiongh deep gorges in which no armies 
could manoeuvre. Any one of them, if battles had been fought 
there, must have left its maik on the histoiian’s recital. 

I am not sure whether it is worth while to try to reconcile the 
hint here given by Procopius with any theory as to the battle- 
field. His stoiy is in itself strange and improbable. Can any 
one suppose that the burnt bodies of any number of Gaulish 
combatants slain at the battle of Sentinum or anywhere else 
could, after the lapse of move than eight centuries, still form 
a number of eminences^, the possession of which could be, as 
Procopius hints, of importance to the contending armies ? But 
if the point is worth arguing for, a good deal is to be said in 
support of the view that the battle of b. c. CJ95, in w^hich Decius 
fell, was itself fought at or near Seheggia. The river Sentino, 
upon which the city of Sentinum stood, rises a little west of 
Seheggia, which might, I conceive, be correctly described as 
‘ in agro Sentinati,’ and with the single exception of the words 
Hransgresso Apennino’ in Livy’s account of the movements of 
the consuls previous to the battle, everything that we are told 
concerning it fits remarkably well with Seheggia, itself a strong 
position and the key to four important valleys. 

Upon the whole, however, I think it is safer to disregard the 
Busta Qallonm of Procopius altogether. It is evident that 
there is a large amount of inaccuracy in the sentence relating to 
them, and how far that inaccuracy reaches none can say. 

^ Xwyjot \o<pd}d€LS (p. 61 1). 
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My friend Mr. Bryce has devoted great pains to the settle- NOTE E. 
ment of this question. He has paid two visits, and I one, to the 
valleys of the Chiascio and Sentino, in order to examine the 
locus in qito^ and we have been much helped in our investigations 
by an excellent local antiquary, S. Ulpiano Garofoli of Sigillo. 

Mr. Bryce (for reasons which he intends to state in a memoir on 
the subject) is disposed to set a higher' value on the claims of 
the Sasso Feriato site than I do, but on the whole inclines to 
the conclusion which I have set forth in the previous chapter. 

He thinks, however, that the immediate vicinity of Scheggia 
hardly affords 100m for the evolution of such large bodies of 
men as those described by Procopius, and, in deference to his 
better judgment, I have somewhat modified the views expressed 
in the article before mentioned, and now hold that the camp of 
Narses may not have been pitched at Scheggia itself, but at 
some point south of that place where the valley is somewhat 
broader. 
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FINIS GOTHORUM. 

^ Authorities, 

bource ^^ : — 

Procopius, De Bello Gottliico^, iv. 33-35 (pp. 627-643). 

Agathias supplies a few particulars. 

The first care of Narses, after the battle was ended 
and he had expressed his thankfulness for the victory 
to Heaven, was to remove from Italy as -speedily as 
possible some of the earthly instruments by whom the 
victory had been won. Of all his wild horde of 
foederati none were more savage than the Lombards. 
Every peasant’s cottage where they passed was given 
to the devouring flame, and the hapless wmmen of 
Italy, torn even from the altars at which they had 
taken refuge, must needs gratify the lust of these 
squalid barbarians. By the gift of large sums of 
money he persuaded these dishonouring allies to pro- 
mise to return to their own land; and Valerian, with 
his nephew Damian, were sent with a body of troops 
to watch their journey to the Julian Alps, and to see 

^ The reader will observe that Gothoriira is written with one 
i and Gotthico with two. The first is the Latin form of the 
name, from which we take our word Gothic. The second is from 
the Greek form, Forgot, which more accurately represents the 
original GuitMudaL 
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that they did not deviate from the road to engage in book v. 
the delightful woi’k of devastation. This duty accom- — If - 
plished, Valerian commenced the siege of Verona, the 
garrison of which soon expressed their willingness 
to surrender. Now, however, the Frankish generals 
appeared upon the scene, and in the name of their 
master forbade Verona to be reunited to the Empire. 

Owing to the number of fortresses which they now 
held in Upper Italy, they considered all the land 
north of the Po to be in fact Frankish territory, and 
would suffer no city within its borders to surrender to 
the generals of Justinian. Not feeling himself strong 
enough to challenge this conclusion. Valerian moved 
off to the banks of the Po to prevent the Gothic army 
of Upper Italy from crossing that river and marching 
to the relief of Rome. 

Meanwhile the little remnant of Goths who had Teias 

cro Willed, 

escaped from the fatal field on which Totila fell had Kmg of 
made their way to Pavia, where, even as it had been 
twelve years ago after the surrender of Ravenna, the 
last hope of their race was enshrined. By common 
consent Teias son of Fritigern, the bravest of Totila’s 
generals and a man probably still young or in early 
middle life, was acclaimed as King. The Gothic army 
was now deplorably weakened, not by deaths only, but 
probably by desertions also, for the full purse which 
Narses was ever displaying doubtless drew back many 
of the former soldiers of the Empire to their old 
allegiance. Teias accordingly strained every nerve to 
obtain a cordial alliance with the Franks, without 
which he deemed it impossible to meet Narses in the 

^ Also called Theias and Thila on his coins. We learn the 
name of his father from Agathias. 
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open field. The royal treasure in the stronghold of 
Pavia was all expended in lavish gifts to Theudibald 
and his Court in order to obtain this alliance. The 
Franks took the money of the dying Gothic nation- 
ality, and decided not to give it any assistance, but 
to let Emperor and King fight out their battle to 
the end, that Italy might fall an easier prey to 
themselves. 

For some time Valerian seems to have prevented 
Teias and his little army from crossing the Po ; and 
meanwhile the surrender of Gothic fortresses was 
going on all over Italy. Narni and Spoleto opened 
their gates to Narses immediately after the battle of 
the Apennines. At Perugia a similar event to that 
which had brought the city into the power of the 
Goths restored it to the possession of the Emperor. 
The renegade soldier Uliphus, who eight years before 
had murdered Cyprian had since then held Perugia 
for the Gothic King, having his old comrade and 
fellow-deserter Meligedius for his second in command. 
Meligedius now commenced secret negotiations for the 
surrender of the city to Narses. Uliphus and his 
party got scent of the intrigue, and endeavoured to 
prevent it by force. A fight of the factions followed, 
in which Uliphus was killed ; and his comrade then 
without difficulty handed over the Umbrian stronghold 
to an Imperial garrison. 

At Tarentum, strangely enough, the iregotiations 
for surrender which had been commenced by the 
Gothic governor were not quickened by the battle 
of the Apennines. Ragnaris had possibly some dim 
visions of himself wearing the crown of Totila, and 
' See p. 463. 
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he believed moreover that the Franks allied with the 
Goths would yet turn the tide of war. He accordingly 
repented of his promise to the besiegers, and began to 
cast about him for an excuse to get the hostages 
whom he had giveii back into his own power. He 
therefore sent to Pacurius, governor of Otranto, asking 
for a few Imperial soldiers to escort him to the latter 
city. Pacurius, suspecting no evil, fell into the snare, 
and sent him fifty soldiers, whom Pagnaris at once 
announced that he should hold as hostages till Ms 
hostages were surrendered. Pacurius, enraged, marched 
with the larger part of his army against Tarentum. 
The cruel and faithless Ragmaris slew the fifty involun- 
tary hostages, but was himself routed in the battle 
which followed, and fied to Acherontia. Tarentum 
opened her gates to the standards of the Empire ^ ; 
and in Central Italy the extremely important position 
of Petra Pertusa speedily followed her example. 

These various sieges and surrenders all over Italy 
were probably going on throughout the summer and 
autumn of the year 552; but meanwhile the great 
prize, which every Imperial general was bound to 
strive for, had already been won upon the soldier- 
trampled banks of the Tiber. Having by his orders 
to Valerian secured himself fi:om an irruption of Teias 
and his Goths from Upper Italy, Narses marched to 
Rome with a great army, chiefly composed of archers, 
and encamped before its walls. The Gothic garrison 
concentrated their strength on what might be called 

^ Procopius does not directly state this (p. 634), hut his 
narrative implies it. He mentions also a fortress in Tuscia o 817 
N^a KoA-oto-i, which surrendered at the same time. This is 
probably Nepete in Etruria. 
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BOOKV. the city of Totila, a comparatively small space round 
the Tomb of Hadrian which the young King, after 
his first destruction of the City, had laboured to re- 
build and to fortify. The Goths were utterly unable 
to defend, and even the army of Narses was unable to 
invest, the whole circuit of the walls, and the fighting 
which went on was therefore on both sides of a 
detached and desultory character. At one point the 
attack was made by Narses himself, at another by 
John, at a third by Philemuth and his Herulians ; but 
after all, the honours of the siege fell to none of these, 
but to Dagisthaeus, so lately the inmate of a prison, 
now again the leader of the legions. With a band of 
soldiers bearing the standards of Narses and of John, 
and carrying scaling-ladders, he suddenly appeared 
before an unguarded portion of the walls, applied his 
ladders to then* sides, mounted his men on the battle- 
ments, and hastened at their head through the ruined 
City to open the gates to his brother generals. The 
Goths, at the sight of the Imperial soldiers, gave up 
all hope of holding the City, and fled, some to Porto, 
some to the Tomb of Hadrian ; and even this, their 
fortress, was soon surrendered on condition that the 
lives of the garrison should be spared. 

Portus The two harbours of Porto and Civita Vecchia before 
toceiiae long fell also into the hands of the Imperialists h The 
taken. Kome Were again sent to Justinian ; a cere- 

mony which must have brought a smile to the lips of 
any philosophical observer who remembered that this 
was ffth capture that Koma Invicta had under- 

' Procopius narrates only the investment of Civita Vecchia 
(p. 635). Agathias (p. 37, ed. Bonn) mentions its fall, which was 
in the year 553. 
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gone during the reign of this single Emperor, and who book v. 
knew what a mere husk of the once glorious City was — h-C- 
now dignified with the name of Eome. 

Men remarked with wonder, and Procopius with his vicisai- 
accustomed comments on the mutability of fortune, Boitune. 
that Dagisthaeus had now taken the city which Bessas 
had lost, while in the East, in the gorges of Caucasus, 

Bessas had recovered the fortress of Petra which had 
been lost by the slothfulness of Dagisthaeus. 

To the scanty remains of the Roman Senate and Hard fate 

. of tlie 

people the recovery of the Imperial City brought no Roman 
good. They were dispersed over Italy, chiefly in Cam- 
pania, and were lodged in fortresses garrisoned by 
Goths. The war had now become one of extermina- 
tion between the two races, and the word went forth 
to slay them wherever they could be found. Maximus, 
the grandson of the Emperor, whose life had been 
spared after Totila’s capture of Rome, now fell a victim 
to the rage of the barbarians ; and Teias tarnished his 
fame as a warrior by putting to death three hundred 
lads of handsome appearance, sons of Roman nobles, 
whom Totila had selected really as hostages, but 
ostensibly as pages of his court, and had held in safe- 
keeping in Northern Italy. 

Meanwhile the sands of Ostrogothic dominion were siege of 
running low. With a war of extermination begun, 
and with the invading race reduced as it now was 
to a few thousand men, the end could not be long 
doubtful. The war dwindled down into an attempt 
on the one part to seize, and on the other to defend, 
the last remainder of the Gothic treasure. The great 
hoard at Pavia had nearly all gone to propitiate the 
faithless Franks ; but there was still a yet larger 
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hoard, collected by Totila, deposited in the old fortress 
of Cumae in Campania, hard by the Lake of Avernus 
and the Sibyl’s Cave. This fortress was commanded 
by Aligern, the brother of Teias ; with whom was 
joined Herodian, erewhile Roman governor of Spoleto, 
the greatness of whose crime against the Emperor 
kept him faithful to the Gothic King. In order to 
capture the treasure, Narses sent a considerable de- 
tachment of his army into Campania. While he 
himself remained in Rome, trying to bring back some- 
thing of order into the wilderness-city, he sent John 
and Philemuth the Herulian into Tuscany to hold the 
passes and prevent Teias from marching southwards 
to the assistance of his brother. With much skill, 
however, Teias contrived, by making a great detour 
into Picenum and the Hadriatic provinces, and twice 
crossing the Apennines, to march with his little army 
into Campania. Learning this, Narses summoned his 
generals from every quarter, John, Philemuth, Vale- 
rian ', to join him in one great movement southwards, 
in order to crush out the last remains of Gothic 
nationality on the Campanian plains. 

The rapidity of the movements of the Imperial 
generals seems to have frustrated the plans of Teias. 
He was in Campania indeed, but he had not, if I read 
his movements aright, effected a junction with his 
brother, nor succeeded in reaching Cumae. He had 
descended from the mountains near Nocera, some ten 
miles to the east of the base of Vesuvius, while Cumae, 
where his brother guarded the great hoard, lay -west- 
wards of Naples, fully fifteen miles on the other side of 
the great volcano. 

^ Who was holding the Passo di Furlo. 



The Armies in sight of Vesuvius. 653 

Here, then, at length Narses and all the best book v. 
generals of the Empire, with their large and many- 
nationed army, succeeded in bringing to bay the little 
troop which followed the last Kina: of the Goths. The t'e-fieid, 

^ ^ near the 

small stream of the Draco, now known as the Sarno, Samo. 
marked the line between the contending armies, a 
stream unimportant in itself, but which, working its 
way between deep and steep banks, offered an effectual 
opposition to the free movements of cavalry. Behind 
them the Goths had the lofty mountain-range now 
known as the Monte S. Angelo which fills up the pen- 
insula of Amalfi and Sorrento, before them the Sarno 
and the fertile plain wEich reaches to the base of 
Vesuvius, and in which are visible in the distance 
the gi'een mounds of Pompeii. 

In this little peninsula the army of Teias stood at Tte 

, _ armies 

bay for two months'^. Their ships still commanded the fnceone 
sea, and having communication with some harbour in for two 
their rear, probably Salerno or Stabia, they freely 
obtained all the provisions that they required. They 
had fortified the bridge over the Sarno with wooden 
towers, upon which they placed hcdistae and other 
engines of war, thus successfully barring the approach 
of the enemy. Every now and then, however, a chal- 
lenge would be given or received, and a Gothic 
champion would stalk across the bridge to meet some 
Imperial warrior in single combat. At the end of the The Goths 
two months a traitorous admiral surrendered the Gothic command 
fleet to the enemy, who had been moreover collecting ° 
ships in large numbers from Sicily and all parts of the 
Empire. The Goths, whose situation was becoming 

^ Possibly December 552 and Januaiy 553, but the indications 
of time in Procopius are here very vague. 
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desperate, fell back from their previous line, and took 
up their position in the Mons Lactarius an outlier of 
the St. Angelo range which rises abi’uptly above the 
valley of the Sarno. They were safe for the time, 
since the army of Narses dared not follow them into 
that rocky region ; but they soon repented of them 
retreat, finding only death by starvation awaiting 
them in the mountains. With a sudden resolve, and 
hoping to take the Imperial army by surpiise, they 
rushed down into the plain, and a battle, the last 
pitched battle between the Ostrogoths and the armies 
of the Empire, began 

The Imperialists were to a certain extent caught 
unawares, but their discipline and superior numbers 
prevented them from being out-manoeuvred. The 
legions and the bands of the foederati could not group 
themselves in their accustomed order, nor gather round 
the standards of their respective generals. Each man 
had to fight how he could and where he could, 

^ Hill of Milk, now Monte Lettere. 

“ It will be seen from the narrative in the text that the indica- 
tions of the battle-field given by Procopius are not very precise. 
There is nothing, however, in his story which disagrees with the 
site fixed for it by local tradition, namely dez GoU (Well 

of the Goths\ This place is one kilometer west of the town of 
Angri, just at the foot of Monte Lettere, and about a mile and 
a half from the Sarno. The chief building is a fine country-house, 
now used as a linen-factory. It derives its name from a large 
well, now covered up and bricked in, which according to tradition 
was once filled with bones of the Goths. In the time of King 
Joachim, as I was told, a body or skeleton was found a little 
north of the house and carried off for burial by the monks. The 
peasants who guided me knew nothing about the story of the 
battle, but persisted in calling the place Pozzo dei Goti, not Pizzo 
Aguto, which is the name given to it in Murray s Guide, and that 
for which I accordingly enquired. 
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obeying not the commands of bis officer but his own book v. 
instincts of valour. The Goths dismounted from their 
horses and formed themselves into a deep phalanx, 
and the Eomans, whether from policy or generosity, 
dismounted from their horses also and fought in the 
same formation. It was a battle between despair on 
the one side, and on the other raging shame at the 
very thought of being beaten by such a mere handful 
of antagonists. King Teias stood vdth a little band 
of followers in front of the Gothic ranks, and per- 
formed, in the judgment of the Greek historian, deeds 
worthy of the old days of the heroes. Covering his 
body wdth his broad Gothic shield he made a sudden 
rush, now here, now there, and transfixed with his 
spear many of his foes. Vainly meanwhile were the 
Roman lances thrust at him, and the Roman arrows 
did but bury themselves in his mighty buckler. When 
this, being full of arrows, became too heavy for his 
arm, an armour-bearer, deftly interposing a new shield, 
relieved him of the old one. 

A third of the day had worn away in this strife of Teias 
heroes, and now was the buckler of Teias heavy with 
the weight of twelve hostile arrows hanging from it. 
Without flinching by a finger’s breadth from his post 
in the forefront of the battle, and standing like one 
rooted to the ground, the King, still dealing death 
around him, called eagerly to his squire for another 
shield. He came, he removed the arrow-laden shield 
and sought to interpose a fresh one, but .in the moment 
of the exchange a javelin pierced the breast of Teias, 
and he fell mortally wounded to the ground. 

When the Imperial soldiers saw that they had laid The battle 

. 11 111 renewed 

their great enemy low, they rushed to the corpse, cut next day. 
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off the head, and carried it along the line of battle to 
impart new courage to their comrades and strike panic 
into the hearts of his followers. Yet not even then 
w’ere the Ostrogoths daunted. They fought on with 
the courage of despair till night descended ; they 
renewed the battle next day with sore and savage 
hearts. At length in some pause of the strife, caused 
by the utter weariness of either army, the Goths sent 
a message to Narses that they perceived that God was 
against them, and if they could obtain honourable 
conditions they would renounce the war. Their con- 
ditions were these : — No service under the banners 
of the hated Empire ; leave to depart from Italy and 
live as free men in some other kingdom of the 
barbarians ; leave also to collect their moveable pro- 
perty from the various fortresses in which it was 
stored up, and take it with them to defray their 
expenses on the road. 

Narses deliberated on this proposal in a council of 
war, and by the advice of John, unwilling to goad 
these men, already desperate, to utter madness, wisely 
accepted it. His only stipulations were that they 
should bind themselves to leave Italy and to engage 
in no future war against any part of the Homan 
Empire. One thousand Goths refusing to accept these 
terms, broke out of their camp, escaped the vigilance 
of the enemy, and under the command of Indulph (the 
general who commanded in the sea-fight off Sinigaglia) 
succeeded in marching across Italy to Ticinum. That 
city, as well as Cumae, held out for a few months 
longer against the troops of the Emperor, but the 
story of their final surrender will best be told in con- 
nection with the invasion of the Alamannic brethren, 
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whose deeds and whose reverses, though they come book v 
in the order of time soon after the death of Teias, — — 
seem to belong to another cycle of narrative. All the 
other Goths — the remnant of that mighty host which, 
sixteen years before, marched as they thought to 
certain victory under the walls of Rome — made their 
way sadly over the Alpine passes, bidding an eternal 
farewell to the fair land of their birth. 

They disappeared, those brave Teutons, out of whom, 
welded with the Latin race, so noble a people might 
have been made to cultivate and to defend the Italian 
peninsula. They were swallowed up in we know not 
what morass of Gepid, of Herulian, of Slavonic bar- 
barism. There remained in Italy the Logothetes of 
Justinian. 
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A. 

Abruzzi, mountains of, John sent to 
manceuvre in, vol. iv p. 240. 

Acad us, Patuarch of Constantinople 
471-489, compels Basihscus to an- 
athematise Eutyclies, 111. 41%; up- 
hiaids Basilisciis aftei his fall, 111 
4?! ; Ins share in the Henoticon of 
Zeno, iii. 67 , struggle with Simpli- 
cius, ill. 1 39-141 ; excommunicated 
by Eelix 11 , a.d 4S4, hi 145 ; deatli 
of, 489, ni 146 ; his damnation at 
length secured, 519, 111 436 

Acacius, father of Theodora, lii. 543 

Acherontia, Totila posts troops at, iv. 
507; besieged by John, iv. 514; 
governor of, treats for smrendei, iv. 
622 ; Eagnaris flees to, iv. 649. 

Aclae, subinb of Carthage, scene of the 
meeting of Belisaiius and Gelimer, 
111. 622, 

Ad Decunum, ten miles south of Car- 
thage; Belisariu*^ defeats the Vandals 
at, 111. 608-610 

Adaniantius, son of Vivianus, Patrician, 
prefect of the city, consul, ambassa- 
dor to Theodoric, 479, iii. 94-109 ; 
his interview with Theodoric by the 
torrent, 111. 103-107 

Addua, A dda, battle of, between Theo- 
doric and Odovacar, ii Aug. 490, 
ill 202. 

Aegan, general of Huns at battle of 
Dara^^, in 585 

Aegisthus, child of Urbs Salvia, nuised 
by a goat, iv. 30 V304 

Aemilia, province of, overrun by J ohn, 
iv, 290 , gained by Vitalius and Tho- 
rimuth, iv 45B, lost again, iv. 458. 

Aequitius, father of St Maurus, iv. 421. 

Agapetns, Con''Ul, 517; sent on em- 
bassy with Pope John to Constanti- 
nople, ill. 463 ; thrown into piison 
on his letmn, iii. 464. 

Agapetus, Patrician, sent on same em- 
bassy, 111. 462 ; dies at Thessalonica, 
11! 464 TO. 

Agapetus, Patrician and Illiistris (quaere 
if same as preceding), sent by Theodo- 
ric as ambassador to Constantinople, 
ill. 401. 


Agapetus, Pope, 535-536, iv. 79 ; his 
mission to Constantinople, iv 14 to, 
79-81 , refuses to recognise Anthi- 
mus, Patiiaicli of Constantinople, iv. 
So; dies at Constantinople, buried at 
Pome, iv. 81 ; Cassiodorus tried to 
persuade him to found a theological 
school at Home, iv 346 
Agathias, histoiian, died about 582 

536 ; on the subjection of the 
Alninanni to Theodoric, iii. 353 to ; 
on the Eiankish, Turkish, and Avaric 
Chevelures, iii. 375 to, on the mili- 
tary statistics of the Empire, iv. 527 ; 
hi'5 history ends in 559, iv. 536; 
silence as to disgiace of Belisanus 
(jCs), iv 536 

Agaunum {Scvmt Maurice), legendary 
scene of martyidom of ^ Theban 
Legion,’ 111. 370, ‘perpetual choir’ 
instituted at by Sigismund, in. 371 ; 
Sigismund flies to, 111. 373 
Agnellus, author of Lives of Bishops of 
Lavenna, 111. 179 , extracts from, iii 
215-231 ; quoted, 111 303; to 
Theodoiic’s tomb, 111 522 to 
A giippa, M Vipsaiiius, chief aqueduct 
builder in the first century B c , iv 
139 ; builder of the Julia and Virgo, 
iv. 1 39-141 ; formed a ‘ familia ’ for 
maintenance of aqueducts, iv. 147. 
Aistulf, King of the Lombards, iv. 337. 
Akiae (a little North of Varna), battle 
of, between Vitalian and Hypatius, 
iii 416 

Alamanni, blended with Suevi, iii. 20 ; 
harass ISToricum, iii 156 , defeated 
by Clovis (not at Zulpicli), 496, iii. 
342 ; finally extruded from the valley 
of the Middle Ehme, and forced to 
take refuge in Eaetia, iii. 351-353 ; 
receive the piotection of Theodoiic, 
iii. 352 ; perhaps included in Theu- 
dibert’s army, iv. 310. 

Alamanniae Ducatus, Suabia, origin of 
the name, in, 353 

Alamundar, King of the Saracens, en- 
gaged under the Persians against 
Belisanus, 111. 587-590 
Alanc I, King of the Visigoths, ruin 
wroughtbyhimat XJrbsSalvia,iy 378 
Alaiic II, King of the Visigoths, 485- 
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507 ; manies the daughter of Theo- 
donc, id. 265 ; his character, iii. 323 ; 
Clovis denounces war against in 507, 
lii 353 ; letter of Theocloric to, lii. 355 ; 
defeated and slain at the Campus 
Yogladensis, iii. 357. 

Alba Fucentia, town among the Apen- 
nines ; John sent to winter at, iv. 
240. 

Albanum (Allano), Peter recalled from, 
to interview with Theodahad, iv 1 3 ; 
near sources of Aqua Tepnla and 
Aqua Julia, iv. 138-139 ; taken by 
the Goths, iv. 219 ; abandoned by 
them and occupied by the Eomans, 
iv. 239 

Albes, messenger from Witigis to the 
Senate, iv. 164. 

Albilas, Gothic general at Orvieto, iv. 
255 , foiced to surrender Orvieto, iv. 
290-291. 

Albinus the Patrician, accused of trea- 
son by Cyprian, iii, 468 ; taken into 
custody, iii. 468 ; his case as told by 
Boethius, iii. 4S2 ; our ignorance of 
his fate, iii. 496. 

Alemannus, Annotator on Procopius* 
‘Life of Justinian by Theophilus,’ 
referred to by, iii. 537. 

Alexander Severus, Emperor, brought 
the Aqua Alexandrina to Eome, iv. 

144* 

Alexander, Senator, ambassador fiom 
Justinian to Amalasuntha, lii 635. 

Alexander, officer under Belisanus, iv, 
226. 

Alexander the Scissors (Psalidion), 
Chief Logothete of Italy, iv 380 ; his 
oppression of the soldiers and the 
provincials, iv 381-384; at council 
of war at Eavenna, iv. 390 

Alexandrian Chronicle, see Paschal 
Chronicle. 

Alfonso of Arragon, his capture of 
Naples in 1442, iv. 61 

Alfied the Great, his translation of the 
‘Consolation’ of Boethius, iii 311- 
513; his unintentional injustice to 
Theodoric, iii. 513. 

Algidus, Mount, Gothic troops stationed 
at, iv, 502-508. 

Aligern, brother of Teias, governor of 
Cumae, iv. 652. 

Alueth, a Herulian chief, present at 
council of war at Permo, iv. 375. 

Amalafrida (or Amaligfiida), sister of 
Theodoric, interview with Theodoric 
before the battle of Yerona, iii 193 ; 
manies Thrasamund King of the 
Yandals, iii, 266 and 322 ; raises 
insurrection against Hilderic, iii. 
531 , taken captive and eventually 
put to death, lii. 532. 


Amalarie, son of Alaric II, grandson of 
Theodoiic, caiiied to Spain by his 
friends on his father’s death, iii. 357- 
359; Theodoric rules Spam and Yisi- 
gothic Gaul as his guardian, iii 367 ; 
death of, 531, iii. 637 n 

Amalasuntha, daughter of Theodoiic, 
married to Euthaiic, in. 296-297, 
left a widow with two childien, 
Athalaric and Matasuntha, in. 298; 
regent on behalf of her son, 111. 528 , 
Cassiodorus probably her chief ad- 
viser, 111. 529 ; difficulties of her 
position, lii. 638-629, her accom- 
plishments, iii. 629; banishes three 
Gothic nobles, hi. 633 ; communicates 
with Justinian, in. 633; puts the 
three nobles to death, iii. 634, agrees 
to suirender Italy to Justinian, in. 
636 ; orders Theodahad to make re- 
stitution to his neighbours, hi. 640 ; 
associates Theodahad with her in the 
kingdom, lii. 641-642 ; imprisoned 
in an. island on the lake of Bolsena 
535, iii. 644-645 ; murdered, lii. 647 ; 
her character, hi 648 ; Procopius’s 
story of Theodora’s jealousy of her, 
iii. 647-648 n. 

Amalberga, niece of Theodoric, marries 
Hermanfrid King of the Thuringians, 
iii. 267. 

Amals, royal family of the Ostrogoths, 
pedigree of, lii. 5 ; ended in Germanus 
Postumus and his daughter, put to 
death by Phocas 605, iv. 570 

Amantius, Eunuch and Grand Cham- 
berlain, swindled by Justin, hi. 429- 
430 , anathematised as a Manichean, 
ni. 431 ; killed, 111. 432. 

Amara the Saio, assaults Petrus whom 
it was his business to defend, iii. 255 ; 
his punishment, 111. 256. 

Amida, on the Tigris, taken by the 
Peraians from the Empire, in 388- 
389 ; restored for 1000 pounds of 
gold, m 389 

Amrnatas, brother of Gelimei, issues 
from Carthage and attacks the Eo- 
man vanguard, lii 608 ; is slain, iii. 
608; is buried by his brother, hi. 
610. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, historian of the 
fourth century. The Anonymus Ya- 
lesii printed at end of his history. 

Ammon, the geometer, possible author 
of description of Walls of Eome, iv. 
93 w* 

Anaplus, four miles from Constanti- 
nople, Theod. Triarii marches to, iii. 
lion, 

Anastasia, a noble lady of Constanti- 
nople, zealous for the Council of 
Chalcedon, iii. 434. 
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Anastasia, sister of Theodora, iii. 544. 

Ana&tasius, Empeior 491-518, born at 
Djrrhachium, in. 64, originally a 
Silentiarius, in 379 n ; marries Ari- 
adne, and raised by her to the throne, 
111 64 ; returns ro3Tal ornaments to 
Theodoric, iii 265 and 392 ; confers 
the consulship on Clovis, iii. 366; 
fawned upon by the Burgundian 
King Bigismund, hi 368 ; his per- 
sonal appearance, 111 380 ; his re- 
ligious opinions, iii. 380-381 , prob- 
ably misrepresented by ecclesiastical 
liistoiians, ni 382 ; meiits of his 
financial administration, in. 382-383 ; 
builds the Long Wall, 111 387 (and 
compare iv 525); his Isaurian war, 
492-497,11! 65-66; his Persian war, 
502-505, lii 3SS-390 , his war -with 
Theodoiic, 505, 111. 396-399 ; his 
ships make a descent on Apulia, lii. 
399 ; letter of Theodoric to, in. 400 ; 
his patronage of Priscian, 111 401 ; 
haughty letter of Gelasius to, 111. 
390-391 ; rebuked for heresy by 
Eupheimus, lii 404; forced to give 
confession of his faith to Euphemms, 

iii 405 ; deposes and banishes Eu- 
phemius, iii. 405-406 , alleged cove- 
nant to respect tlie decrees of Chalce- 
don, hi 557 quarrels with and is 
reconciled to Macedonius, 111. 409 ; 
deposes and banishes him, 111. 410; 
becomes increasingly unpopular tc- 
waids the end of his reign, iii 410- 
41 1 ; humbles himself in the Eorum 
before his subjects, 111. 413; thrusts 
out Chalcedonian Bishops to make 
room for Monophysites, lii. 414; 
haiassed by insurrection of Vitalian, 
ill. 416 ; writes to llormisdas sug- 
gesting a council, hi. 418 ; his letter 
to the Koman Senate, hi 424-425 ; Ins 
dignified answer to Hormisdas, 517, 
ill. 427 ; portents accompanying his 
death, 8 July, 518, hi. 428 , his char- 
acter, 111. 428-429 ; desue to know- 
name of his successor, in. 537-538 

Anastasius, Pope 496-498, hi 445; 
wiites a conciliatory letter to the 
Emperor Anastasias, iii. 392. 

Anastasius, grandson of Theodora — 
who was he iv 453 ; airangement 

for marriage between him and the 
daughter of Belisanus, iv. 453 ; 
match broken off on Theodora’s death, 

iv 523 

Anastasius Bihiiothecarius (so-called), 
author of Liber Pontificalis, iv. 73 ; 
account of accusations against Vigi- 
lius, IV. 578-580; account of suffer- 
ings of "Vigilius at Constantinople, iv 
594-595* 


Ancona, occupied by Con on for the 
Empire, iv 257, soldiers taken from 
to Rimini, iv 266 ; city but not 
foi tress apparently taken b}^ the 
Goths, IV. 271-272 ; position of fort- 
ress, iv. 271 , Valerian shuts himself 
up m, iv. 517; siege of, pressed by 
Totila, iv. 614, raised by John and 
Valerian, iv. 617. 

Andrea (S.) dei Goti, church of, at 
Ravenna, built by Euth-iric, m 
304 w. 

Andreas, a gymnastic master, slays 
two Peisian champions at Lai as, ni. 
582. 

Andromachus, Senator, wishes to revive 
old heathen rite of Lupercalia, lii 
444 

Anecdoton Holder! ; see Usener 

Anganai forced labour under J ustinian, 
ni 554; iv. 379. 

Anicia Gens, 111. 470 

Amo, river, its connection with history 
of Roman aqueducts^ iv 136-138, 
T42. 

Anonymus Valesii, iii. 178; reason for 
the name, hi 260 ; ins version of 
transaction between Zeno and Theo- 
doiic as to invasion of Italy, ni 1 19 ; 
extracts from, hi 214-220, long ex-* 
tract fiom, on Theodoric, in. 261- 
269, extract from, on Papal mission 
to Constantinople, lii 461-462 n , ex- 
tract from, on the fall of Boethius 
and death of Theodoiic, iii 467-470. 

Antalas, a loyal Moor, roused to levolt, 
37 J co-operates with Stutza, iv. 

3S. 

Antes or Antae, quasi* Sclavonic people, 
according to J ordanes from shores ot 
the Euxme, iv. 190 wj accoiding to 
Pi ocopius from neighbourhood of Bos- 
nia, IV. 500; serve under Tulhanus 
in Bosnia, iv. 500 

Anthemius, Emperor of the West, for- 
tunes of his son Marcian, in. 49-51 ; 
suspected of heterodoxy, ni 136. 

Anthemius, Physician, holds traitorous 
correspondence with Theod. Triarii, 

iii. 83. 

Anthemius the Scribe, sent by Theo- 
dora to airest Vigilius, iv. 579 

Anthimus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
535-536, deposed by Pope Agapetus, 

iv. 80 ; Theodora labours for his re- 
storation, iv 221-222; le tter of V igi- 
lius (2) to, iv. 576-577. 

Antioch, citizens of, alarmed by Per- 
sian invasion 531, hi. 588, sacked 
by Chosroes, iv. 353 ; its inhabitants 
carried captive to Chosroantiocheia, 
iv. 353 

Antiochus, a Syrian merchant of He- 
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apolis, advocates the surrender of the 
city to Belisarius, iv. 49* 

Antiochus, an old man tortured to 
death by officers of John of Cappa- 
docia, IV. 362. 

Antiquitates Constantinopolitanae, an- 
onymous author of, his date, iv. 537 ; 
as to widowhood of Antonina, iv. 
534 as to beggary of Belisaiius, 
iv. 538. 

Antium remains in the hands of the 
Konian aimy duiing the first siege of 
Eome, IV. 1S6 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, her birth- 
year, iv. 358^2, her low origin, iii 
592 ; marries Belisarius as her second 
husband, iii 592 ; sails with Beli- 
saiius on the African expedition, iii 
598 ; her clever contrivance for water 
supply on the voyage, lii 601 ; 
inarches with rear-guaid of the army, 
ill. 61 1 ; goes to hTaples to quicken 
the succours foi Borne, iv 216, 218 ; 
return to Rome, iv 220, summons 
Pope Silverius to her presence, iv. 
224; goes to Ostia to superintend 
arrangements for re victualling Borne, 
IV. 237 ; Constantine makes her his 
enemy, iv 244, 359; intiigue with 
Theodosius, iv. 327, 359; biings 
about the fall of John of Cappadocia, 
iv. 369-371 ; imprisoned by Beli- 
sarius, iv. 360 ; released by Theo- 
dora, IV, 373 , Belisarius humbles 
Inmselfbeforeher, iv 373; theiecon- 
ciliation between her and Belisarius, 
iv 450-454, at Portus, IV 4S4-4S5 , 
Belisarius’s anxiety foi, causes him to 
lose the battle of Portu-i, iv 486-487 ; 
possibly with Belisarius in voyage 
horn Crotona to hle^sina, iv 521 ; 
letuiiis to Constantinople, iv. 523 ; 
bi*eaks off match between Joanmna 
and Anastasius, iv 523 ; obtains 
recall of Belisarius, iv. 524; probably 
survived Beli'iarius and went into a 
convent, iv. 534, her age at death, 
iv 534 w 

Anzalas, an Armenian, soldier of Nur- 
ses, single combat betw^een him and 
Cocas, IV 637. 

Apollinare (S ) Nuovo, church of, at 
Baveuna, described, lii. 302-305. 

Apollo, statue of m sixth centuiy, still 
worshipped at Casinum, iv. 435 ; 
St Benedict buried near his shnne, 
IV 439. 

Appius Claudius, the Censor gave 
Borne her first aqueduct and her first 
great road, iv. 134-135. 

Apulia, ships of Constantinople make a 
descent on the coast of, in. 399. 

Aqueduct of Vienne, Gundobad^s troops 


enter through si^intculum of, lii. 

350 

Aqueducts, sketch of history of, iv 
133-160 ; Map of, IV. 134 ; Table of, 
IV. 145, * Respirators,’ IV. 146; ‘Fa- 
miliae’ of woikinen allotted to, iv. 
147, ‘Curator Aquaiiim,’ superin- 
tended, iv 147; ‘ Piscinae/ iv. 147, 
‘Castellum Aquae,’ iv 148 ; leaden 
pipes, iv 148, ‘Commentarii,’ regis- 
ters of water-office, iv. 149; frauds 
committed by officials, iv 150 ; frauds 
grappled with by Fronfcmus, iv. 151 ; 
cut by the Goths, iv 155 ; intersec- 
tion of systems ofj at Torre Piscale, iv. 
21 1-2 12; attempt of Goths to enter 
Borne by Aqua Virgo, iv 245-246. 

Aqueducts of Neapolis, iv. 53, 61 ; 

troops of Belisarius enter the city by 
means of, iv, 54-58. 

Aquileia, conjectuial picture of, in 489, 
111 189; its resuirection illustrates 
what would have happened if Rome 
had been destroyed, iv. 504 w. 

Aquilmus, an Imperial soldier, leaps 
into the Gothic camp, iv 229. 

Aratius, a Persarmeman, brother of 
Narses the Le&s, present at council 
of war at Ferino, iv. 275 ; goes into 
winter-quarteis at Permo, iv 290 ; 
sent away from Ravenna by Beli- 
sarius, iv. 334. 

Arcadia, first wife of Zeno, iii. 63 n, 

Arcadiopolis (quaere situation of), at- 
tacked by Theod Triarii, lii. 77 ; 
HeracHus sent on the way to, hi. 79. 

Arcadins, Emperoi, inscription of, on 
gates of Rome, iv 1 74 

Arcadius, Praetorian pi etect, threatened 
with death by Zeno for denouncing 
the murder of Pelagius, 111 63. 

Archelaus, the Patrician, paymaster in 
the Afiican expedition, 533, iii 598 ; 
opposes the landing at Caputvada, 111. 
604 

Architecture, ecclesiastical, see iii. 133 
13491 

Aredius, an officer in the Burgundian 
Court and a Catholic, tries to make 
peace between the bishops and Gun- 
dobad, ill. 348. 

Areobmda or Areobmdus, general un- 
der Anastasius, manied the grami- 
daughter of Valentiman III, 111. 412 
n} shouted for by the mob as Emperoi, 
512, ni. 412 [The name is given m 
the- Consular Fasti as Areobmda, by 
Procopius as Areohindus.] 

Areobindiis, descendant of Aspar (' 2 ), 
governor of Africa 545, iv. 38-40; 
his murder by Gontharis avenged by 
Artabanes, iv. 556 , his widow Prae- 
jecta wooed by Artabanes, iv. 556. 
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Arevagni or Ostrogotlio, daughter of 
Theodoric, wife of Alaric II, lii. 265, 
328 n. 

Ariadne, daughter of Leo I, wife of 
Zeno, 111, 37 , hires Spanicius to mur- 
der Ulus, iii. 57; on death of Zeno 
bestows her hand and the diadem on 
Anastasius, 111 64, death of, 515, 
ill 4.2Sn 

Allan Baptistery at Eavenna, hi 304 

Allan kingdoms, failed to close their 
ranks against their Catholic rivals, 
hi 345. 

A nanism, local and provincial charac- 
ter of, in. 345. 

A nans in Caithage, intiigiie with Geli- 
mer, 111. 616; in Eome expelled by 
John as suspected of intriguing for 
Totila, iv. 409. 

Arigern, a Gothic count, sent as safe- 
guard to Pope Syminachus, in. 452. 

Arimmum (JShjwwt), situation and char- 
acter of, iv 249, 266-267 ; one of 
three places which lield out for Odo- 
vacar 490, in. 204; taken by Theo- 
doric 0) 492, in 207J Pope Sym- 
machus summoned to, iii. 448 ; taken 
by John, IV 249, bridge ot Augustus 
at, iv. 267 and 62‘jn; taken by the 
Goths, iv 549; skirmish near, be- 
tween TJsdiilas and Heruliaris, iv. 
627. 

Arles (Ai elate), besieged by Franks 
and Biiigundiaiis, defended by Visi- 
goths 50S-510, ui 359-3^35 
saiius Bishop of, 111 359, 

Aimatus, see Harniaiias. 

Armour, chain, worn by Gothic horses 
and men, iv. 116 n. 

Army, Imperial, sent to reconquer Italy 
only anioimted to 75®° men, iv 5 ; 
how composed, iv. 5 ; nationality of, 
iv. 5 ; arms and equipments of, iv 6- 
7 , of the Goths said to amount to 
150,000 men, iv. 116, of the Empire 
in its prosperous days 645,000 men, 
iv. 527; under Justinian 150,000 
men, iv 527. 

Arrhae, earnest money paid on betro- 
thal, ill. 264 n. 

Arrows, counting of, at end of a Persian 
campaign, lii. 591 

Aisaces, a Persarmenian prince, author 
of conspnacy against Justinian, iv. 
557, endeavoms to enlist a son of 
Germanus m the plot, iv. 558 ; im- 
prisoned and afterwards pardoned, iv. 
562. 

Artabanes, governor of Africa 545- 
546, IV. 40 n ; commander of army in 
Biciiy, iv. 552; his sliipwieck, iv, 
552 , his matrimonial affairs, iv. 556- 
557 j his share in the conspiracy 


against Justinian (548), iv. 556-563; 
pardoned by Justinian, iv. 562; 
takes the Gothic fortresses in Sicily, 
iv. 618 , cannot succour Crotona, iv. 
622 

Artabazes, a Persian, distinguishes 
himself at siege of Verona, iv. 391 - 
393 } proposes to attack the Goths 
while crossing the Po, iv, 393 , 
wounded m single combat with 
Wiliaris, iv. 395 ; dies, iv. 395. 

Artasmes, a Persian, one of Belisariiis’s 
body-gnaid, commands at the Pm- 
cian Gate, iv. 206 ; makes an unsuc- 
cessful sally m the second siege, iv 
464* 

Artemidorus, relation of Zeno, amba*^- 
sador to Theodoric, 111. 93; a pei- 
manent guest at Theodonc’s table, in. 
300; Piefect of Eome 509, iii. 300. 

Arufus, chief of the Hei uli, escapes with 
John after defeat by Totila, iv. 516. 

Aiiith, a Heruhan officer in army of 
Narses, iv 623. 

Arzes, guard'^man of Belisarius, his 
wound, iv. 207 ; its singular cure, iv. 
208 

Asbad, a candidatus, general of aimy 
in Thrace, iv. 564, ciuelly treated 
by Sclavonians, iv. 564. 

Asbad, a Gepid officer in army of 
Narses, iv. 623 , gives Totila mortal 
wound, iv 640 ; is himself wounded 
by Scipuai, iv 640 

Ascan, geneial of Huns at battle of 
Haras, iff. 585 , slam at battle of 
Sura, 111. 590. 

Asclepiodotus, a rhetorician of Neapolis, 
advocates resistance to Belisarius, iv 
49-52 ; vilified by Stephanus, iv. 60 , 
torn in pieces by the mob, iv, 61. 

Ascoh (Asculum), in Picenum, taken by 
Totila, iv. 462. 

Asinaiius, Gothic general with Giippas 
in Dalmatia, iv. I7~-I9; sent again 
into Dalmatia, iv 115 

Aspar, Theodoiic son of Tiiarius, a 
kinsman of, cuiious discussion about 
fate of his family, in. 17, 87-92 , his 
son commands the Eugians against 
Ulus ^84, iff. II 7; a saying of his 
quoted by Tlieodoric, ni. 45 1. 

Assm (Assisium), taken by Totila, i\. 

463* 

Astat, a counsellor of Theodoric, iii. 26. 

Asterius, consul, father of Vigiluis, 
neiihew of Pope Vigilms, iv, 579. 

Astenus, manager for the Green Fac- 
tion, iff. 544. 

Athalaric, giandson of Theodoric, son of 
Eutharic and Amalasuntha, iff. 298 ; 
bom in 518 (Procopius) or 516 (Joi- 
danes), lii. 298 and 528; accession to 
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his grandfather’s throne 526, iii. 
527; his mother regent, 111. 528; 
his reign 526-534, lii. 528-535 and 
627-641 ; flogged by Amalasnntha, 
iii 630 ; liberated from her control, 
lii. 631 ; takes to evil courses, iii. 
632 ; dies 2 Oct 534, iii. 640 

Athanasius, brother of Alexander, sent 
as ambassador from Justinian to 
Theodahad, iv. 17 ; released from 
captivity and made Praetorian Pre- 
fect of Italy, iv. 306 ; sent away 
ftom Eavenna by Pelisarius, iv. 
334* 

Athenodorus (or Theodorns?), general 
in the insurrection of Longinus 
against Anastasius, iii 65 ; taken 
prisoner and beheaded, iii. 66. 

Athenodorus, an Isaiirian, distinguished 
himself in the great sortie against the 
Goths, iv. 197 

Andom King of the Lombards, in army 
of Narses, iv. 624; father of Alboin, 
iv. 624. 

Angofleda or Audefleda, sister of Clovis 
and wife of Theodoric, iii. 265, 327. 

Augury of the Cup ( 2 ) among the Goths, 
111 188. 

Augustus, Emperor, as aqueduct builder 
not very successful, iv. 141 ; builder 
of the Alsietina, iv. 141, 

Aura, Mount, encamping place of the 
Moors, thirteen days’ journey from 
Carthage, iv. 24. 

Aurelian, Emperor, Ins work at the 
walls of Borne, iv. 87, 88, 91. 

Ausilas, one of the fifty soldiers of 
Karses who kept the hill against the 
Goths, iv. 633 

Aiiximum (Osimo), situation and early 
history of,^ iv. 3i3~3LS » not taken 
by John, iv 249; held by Gothic 
troops under Visandus, iv. 255; 
garrison of, kept in check, iv. 278, 
290 ; ^ siege ot May-December {}) 
539j 3r4~'325 j terms of surrender 

ot gainson, w 325 ; revictiialled by 
Thorimuth, iv. 459 ; appears to have 
sunendered to the Goths, iv. 459. 

Avals destroy the Danubian Huns, iv. 

532. 

Ahignon (Avenio), Gundobad flies to, 
ill. 349. 

Avitianus,^ a Eugian soldier punished 
for sacrilege at monastery of Eavi- 
ana, iii. 167-168 

Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, letter to 
Gundobad, seems to clear Mm from 
the charge of having murdered Hil- 
perik, 111. 326 ; assists m ransoming 
the Ligurian captives, iii. 338 , takes 
the leading part in the Coliatio JSpi- 
scoporum, lii. 34^'“349 > treason- 


able letter to Clovis, iii. 346-347; Ms 
flattery of Sigismund after the mur- 
der of his son, ni 370. 

Axms (Far^/ar), valley of, Theodoric’s 
campaign in, lii 26 ; flowing through 
Heraclea, in. 94 

Azareth, Persian general in campaign 
of 531, iii. 587; defeats Belisatius at 
Sura, iii. 591 , coldly received on his 
return to Persia, 111. 591. 

B 

Babai King of the Sarmatians, de- 
feated by Theodoric, lii. 24. 

Badnila, true form of name of Totila, 
iv. 389 ; see Totda. 

Bagradas (Medjeulah), river of, in pro- 
vince of Africa, battle of, between 
Belisarins and the rebels, iv. 34. 

Baibari, Bajoarii, Bavarians, neigh- 
bours of the Suavi, iii. 20-21 n. 

Bal amber, King of the Huns, married 
Vadamerca, iii. 6. 

Balan, barbarians’ name for the dark- 
roan horse of Belisarius, iv. 12 1. 

Belearic Isles recovered for the Empii e 
534, iii. 618. 

Balista, described by Procopius, iv, 
167 

Bandalarius, see Wisandus 

Bandun’s Imperium Orientale, iv. 
534’b53S. 

Barbaria, a devout widow, invites the 
companions of Severinus to settle at 
the Lucullarium, id. 171 , was she 
mother of Bom ulus August ulus 

111. 172. 

Barbarians, the bravest men in the 
Imperial army, iv. 476. 

Baibatian the Thracian, one of Belisa- 
rius’s body-guard, makes an unsuc- 
cessful sally from Borne, iv, 464; 
flies from the field of Boscianum, iv. 
520. 

Barcelona, Ge^alic reigns at, iii 359. 

Baresmanas, Persian general under 
Perozes, iii, 585. 

Baronius, Cardinal, author of ‘^Annales 
Ecclesiastici,’ as to regularity of elec- 
tion _ of Yigilius, IV. 575 as to 
genuineness of letter to Monophy- 
site patriarchs, iv 576 n 

Basilicas of Borne in fifth and sixth 
centuries, general features of, iv, 

112. 

Basiliscus, rebellion of, iii. 40-47, 80; 
death of by hunger, hi. 46. 

Basiliscus, son of Hai matins, declared 
Caesar by Zeno and then compelled 
to take orders, id. 47-48 ; Bishop of 
Cyzicus, iii. 48. 

Basiiius, Praetorian Prefect under Odo- 
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vacar, iii. 143 ; reads the decree as to 
Papal elections and alienation of 
church property, iii 143 ; denuncia- 
tion of this decree, iii. 458. 

Basilius, one of the accu'.ers of Boe- 
thius, de&ciibed by him, 111. 482 ; 
mentioned by Cassiodorus (^), iii. 
491. 

Basilius, Anicius Faustus Albinus, the 
last of the consuls 541, iv. 374? 
escapes fiom Borne on its capture 
by Totila, iv. 494. 

Bassiana (on the Baab), site of, iii 
191^; besieged by Dinzio, lii. 19 

Batavian Legion, still stationed at Ba- 
ta va Castra (Passau) about 470, hi. 
166 

Baths, public, of B,ome, iv 154 ; effect 
of their destruction on civilisation, 
IV. 156-157; in the convent founded 
by Cassiodorus, iv. 345 

Battermg-iam described by Procopius, 

IV. j66n. 

Bedewulf, a Gothic chamberlain, sent 
as safe-guard to Pope Symmachus, 
ni. 451. 

Beh&aiius, born about 505 at Germania, 
111 574n, iv 529 invades Persar- 
menia 526, in. 575 ; makes Proco- 
pius his Consilianus, iii. 575 ; Ma- 
gibter Militumper Orientem, lu. 580 , 
defeats the Persians at Datas 530, 
111. 581-586; tactics of, lii 586; 
defeated at battle of Sura (Callini- 
cus), ill. 588-591 ; marries Antonina, 
hi. 593 ; his share in the suppression 
of the Nika not 532, hi. 568-571 ; 
again Magister Militum per Onen- 
tem, hi. 598 ; commands the expe- 
dition against the Vandals, iii. 598- 
622 ; declares drunkenness no excuse 
for crime, iii 599 , reaches Sicily, iii 
601 ; his anxiety as to the expedi- 
tion, hi. 601 ; after voyage of three 
months reaches coast of Africa, in. 
604 ; lands at Caput Vada, iii. 605 ; 
marches northwards towards Car- 
thage, iii. 606-607 ; maintains strict 
discipline on the march, lii, 606 ; 
wins battle of Ad Decimum, iii. 607- 
610 ; feasts in Gelirner’s palace, hi. 
613 ; fortifies Carthage and punishes 
the traitors, lii. 6 1 6-6 1 8 ; defeats Geli- 
mer at Tricamaron, iii. 617 ; receives 
surrender of Gelimer at Aclae, hi. 
622 , accused of aiming at the 
diadem, iii 623 ; returns to Con- 
stantinople; his triumph, iii. 623, 
Consulship 535, and second triumph, 
111. 625; commander in the Gothic 
war, iv. 3 ; numbers, character and 
equipment of his army, iv. 5-7 ; 
receives the submission of Sicily, iv. 


8 ; takes Palermo, iv. 10 ; lays down 
the Consulship, iv. 10; summoned to 
Italy to receive fortresses from Theo- 
dahad, iv. 17; summoned to Carthage 
by news of militaiy revolt, iv. 32 ; 
pursues the leoels, iv 33 , wins the 
battle of the Bagrada'', iv. 35 ; re- 
turns to Syracuse, iv. 35 ; lands in 
Italy, iv. 41 ; advances to Naples, 
iv. 43 ; his siege of Naples, iv 43- 
61 ; his humanity towards the citi- 
zens, iv. 59 , tames in Southern 
Italy 536, iv. 76, enters Borne 9 
Dec. 536, iv. 84 , in the Pincian 
palace, iv 85 ; prepaiations for 
defence of Borne, iv. 86-94 , his he- 
roism in the battle outside the walls, 
iv. 121-126; inscription of on arch 
of Aqua Trajana, iv. 156 device 
for supply of water-power to flour- 
mills, IV. 162 , reply to harangue 
of Gothic Ambassador, iv. 165 ; his 
behavioui during the great Gothic 
assault, iv. 1 70-1 7 1 ; his letter to J us- 
tinian pi aymg for reinforcements, iv. 
182-185 ; his admirable arrange- 
ments for defence of the City, iv. 
188 ; forced by his troops to attempt 
a pitched battle with the Goths, iv. 
192-193 ; leceives a deputation from 
famine-stricken citizens, iv, 214; 
deposes Pope Vigilius, iv, 222-224; 
receives Gothic Embassy, iv. 231- 
236; revictuals Borne, iv. 236-239; 
agrees to a truce for three months, 
iv. 238 ; ‘ the honey to he shared with 
the killers of the drones,’ iv 240-241 ; 
his quarrel with Constantine, iv. 241- 
244; attacks the departing Goths, 
iv 250 ; orders J ohn to evacuate 
Bimini, iv. 257; at the council of 
war at Eermo, iv. 275 ; marches to 
the relief of Bimini, iv. 278-280; 
stratagem to make Martin’s troops 
appear larger, iv. 280; note on the 
line of maich taken by him, iv. 282 ; 
hampered by insubordination of Nar- 
ses, iv. 284 ; produces his commission 
from the Emperor, iv. 286 ; discussion 
as to its extent, iv. 286 ; takes Urbino 
and Orvieto, iv 289, 290 ; his anger 
with Martin and IJliaris for failure 
to relieve Milan, iv. 297 ; again sole 
general, iv. 297 ; insists on restoration 
of captive ambassadors, iv 305-306 ; 
writes in a menacing strain to Theu- 
debert, iv. 312 ; at siege of Osimo, iv. 
315-525 ; his narrow escape, iv. 323 ; 
he poisons the well, iv. 324, lays 
siege to Bavenna, iv. 326 ; calls 
council of the Geneials, iv. 332; 
Goths offer to make him Emperor 
of the West, iv. 332 ; his way of 
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dealing with tins offer, iv. 333-335 ; 
Ills hatred of iisurpa.tion, iv. 333 ; 
entry into Kavenna, iv. 335 , quits 
Kavenna, iv. 340; his airival at 
Constantinople, iv, 354; his recep- 
tion by Emperor and people, iv. 
354-35^ » body-guard, iv 356; his 
appe nance and character, av, 356- 
357 ; his domestic unhappiness, iv. 

358 , he imprisons Antonina, iv. 
360 , departs for the East 541, iv. 

359 , Ins Persian campaigns, iv. 306 ; 
compelled to ask for his wife’s foi- 
giveness, iv 373 ; discusses the 
question of Justinian’s successor, iv. 
446; accused of misappropriation of 
treasure, iv 448 ; disgiaced and his 
military household broken up, iv. 
449 ; Theodora’s scheme for recvmcil- 
ing him to Antonina, iv. 450-453; 
part of his property confiscated, iv. 
433, made Comes Stabtili, iv. 453; 
J ubtinian decides to send him back 
to Italy, iv. 444, 453 , crosses to Ra- 
venna, iv. 456 ; re fortifies Pesaio, 
iv. 459 . his letter to Justinian, iv. 
460 , meets John at Dynhachium, iv. 
462 ; differs as to plan of campaign, 
iv. 474; leaches Portus, iv. 475; 
nearly succeeds In revictualliug 
Rome, iv 4S5-487; fails owing to his 
anxiety about Antonina, iv 486-487; 
falls sick of fever, iv 487 ; his letter 
to Totila persuades him to spare the 
City, iv 501 , visits Rome, iv 508 ; 
le-occupies Rome, iv 50S-509; sends 
the keys of Rome to Justinian, iv, 5 1 2 ; 
discoid between him and John, iv. 
513, Piccopius accuses him of ex- 
toitmg money from the Italians, iv. 
513, sends a detachment to relieve 
Koscianum, iv. 520, sails in one day 
from Crotona to Messina, iv. 521 ; 
ill-success of his second command, iv 
522 , Antonina obtains his recall 549, 
IV. 524; the conspirators against 
Justinian wait for his return, iv 
560 , named Magister Militum per 
Orieiitem, but nob sent to Persian 
war, IV, 524, his h’gh position at 
Constantinople, iv. 524, swears for 
the safety of Pope Yigilius, iv. 597; 
ids campaign against the Elotiigur 
Huns 559, IV. 528-532, accused of 
conspiring against Justinian 562, iv. 
532 , his disgrace, iv. 533 , his re- 
storation to favoui 563,1V. 534; his 
death 365, iv 534 ; note on his al- 
leged blindness and beggary, iv. 536- 
539 * 

Eeloch, J., author of * Campanien ’ 
(Berlin 1879), quoted, 111. 173 
iv, 25. 


Benedict, Saint, 48o(2)~543 (?), iv. 410- 
442 , at Rome, iv 413 ; letires to 
Kfide, iv 414, at Subiaco, iv. 415- 
424 , at Monte Ca«!8ino, iv. 425-439 , 
his miiacles, iv. 426-432; detects 
the false Totila, iv. 433, Ids inter- 
view with the real Totila, iv. 434; 
his prophecies concerning him and the 
capture of Rome, iv. 434-435 ; his 
faiewell to Scholastica, iv 436; his 
■vision of the world, iv. 437-438 , his 
death, iv. 439, his burial, iv 439, 
his Rule, iv. 440-441 

Beneventum and its traditions de- 
sciibed by Procopius, iv. 74-75 ; sur- 
lenders to Totila, iv. 398 

Beiea, in Macedonia, assigned to Ostro- 
goths 474, ill 27. 

Bergamo, recovered fiom the G-oths, iv. 
292 , again lost, iv, 297. 

Berismund, son of Thoiismund King of 
the Ostrogoths, migrates to Gaul 418, 

III. 7 

Beroe, in Scythia, assigned to the Os- 
trogoths, lii. 29. 

Bessas, a Goth of Thrace, a general 
under Belisarius, iv 3; at siege of 
Neapolis, iv. 57, sent to occupy 
Narni, iv. 114; returns to Rome, 
IV 1 18, heais false report of the 
entiy of the Goths into the City, 

IV. 125; commands at Porta Prae- 
nestma, iv. 16S; his brave deeds, 
iv. 201 ; Belibariiis shelters himself 
behind, from Constantine, iv. 243 ; 
sent by Belisarius away fiom Ra- 
venna, IV. 334; goveinoi of Rome, 
IT. 377 , at battle of Mugello, iv 
397 , shuts himself up lu Spoleto, iv. 
399 , commandant of gairison in 
Rome, iv 464, will not co-opeiate 
with the soldieis at Portus, iv. 465 ; 
cold reply to the deputation of citi- 
zens, IV. 471 , enriches himself by 
trafficking in corn, iv. 472 ; takes 
money to allow cit'zens to leave the 
city, IV. 473 ; fails, to co-operate 
with Belisaiius’s attempt to relieve 
the city, iv 485 ; explanation of his 
strange conduct in reference to the 
siege, IV. 488 , flees from Rome and 
leav^es his treasure behind him, iv 
493 - 

Binding, author of ^Geschichte des 
Burgundisch - Romanischen Konig- 
reichs,’ ill. 319; thinks Caretenewas 
wife of Hilpenk, iii 324, defends 
Gimdobad from the charge of cruelty 
to Hilpenk and his family, iii. 326 
theory of a formal cession of Biguria 
to Gundohad, m. 336 n ; as to com- 
munications between Italy and Gaul, 
ill. 358-359 » , as to Mammons cam- 
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paign in DaupHn^j hi. 362 ; as to 
battle of V^feeronce, in. 374 

Biscuit for the array decayed because 
imperfectly baked, hi, 600. 

Bleda or Bhdi, Gothic count, sent by 
Totila to besiege Florence, iv. 396 n ; 
in attendance on the false Totila, 
IV 433. 

Blue party, favoured by Justinian, iii. 
556 , join the Greens in the Nika 
not, lii 562 ; persuaded by Narses 
to return to their old allegiance, in. 
568 , Germanus appeals to on behalf 
of family of Empeior Maurice, iv. 

570- 

Boethius, is said to have made a statue 
of Theudoric which turned towards 
the sun, in. 306 , defends Albinus 
from charge of treason 523, iii. 468 , is 
charged himself by Cyprian, 111. 468, 
is condemned and put to death 524, 
111 468] extract from Anecdoton 

Holden as to ancestry of, lii. 470- 
472 , marries daughter of Symma- 
chus, 111 472 ; his political caieer, 
lii. 475; consul 510, iii. 475, his 
philosophical work, 111. 476 , as a 
mechanician, in. 477 ; as a theolo- 
gian, 111. 478; his defence of the poor 
against oppression, iii. 480 , his two 
sons consuls 522, 111. 481 ; Master of 
the Offices, 111 481 , his own account 
of the reasons for his condemnation, 
in. 482-486, compare iv, ii , Pro- 
copius’s account of his fall, lii. 487 w; 
he was condemned by the Senate, 
iii 487 ; accused of piactising un- 
holy aits, iii 487; were the letters 
produced against him forged lii. 
495 ; estimate of his politic.d posi- 
tion, 111. 498 ; his ‘ Consolation of 
Philosophy’ analysed, iii. 498-508; 
its liteiary quality, 111. 508 , his re- 
ligious position, 111, 509-5 1 1 , ex- 
traordinaiy influence of the * Conso- 
lation ’ m the Middle Ages, 111 511- 
515; seventeenth -century literature 
about, ill. 516-518 ; fate of his 
family, iv 496-497 

Boiotrum {Inmtadt), city of Noricum, 
sacked by Hunimund King of the 
Suevi, iii 156; priest of, rejects the 
counsels of Severinus, in. 159. 

Bollia, battle of, 470 (?), iii 23. 

Bologna (Bonoma), taken by Thoii- 
niuth and Vitalius, iv. 458; lost 
again, iv. 458. 

Bohena (Vulsmii), lake of, iii 645 ; 
scene of imprisonment and murdei 
of Amalasuntha, 111 645-647. 

Boniface, champion of Anans at the 
Collatio Episcoporum at Lyons, lii. 
347- 


Boniface II, Pope 530-532, iii. 534, iv 
77 ; attempts to nominate his suc- 
cessor, iv. 77 

Boniface, Catholic Bishop of Carthage, 

in 531. 

Bonifaciana, submb of Constantino- 
ple (^), scene of the murder of Eeci- 
tach, iii 115. 

Book-binding in the Convent of Cassio- 
dorus, IV. 345 

Bora, wind in Dalmatia and at Bene- 
ventum, mentioned by Piocopius, 
iv. 75 

Boraides, brother of Germanus, dispute 
as to his will, IV. 555-556 

Bower’s ‘ Hisbjry of tlie Popes,’ iv. 73 

Bracila, Count, put to death by Odo- 
vacar, iii. 130 

Breviarium of Alaric II, comparison 
with Edictum Theodoiici, m 2^2 n , 
question of prioiity of date to the 
Edictum, in 309. 

Britain (Brittia). The souls of the 
dead nightly ferried over thither 
from Gaul (Procopius), iii 376-377; 
its litter isolation from Euiope during 
fiist half of sixth century, iii 375- 
378 ; prophecies of the Sibyl concern- 
ing, iv 2 1 3 w ; Belisarius jestingly 
offers to abandon to the Goths, iv. 
235-236. 

Biooks, E. W., ‘The Emperor Zeno 
and the Isanrians,’ corrections sug- 
gested by, 111. 69-71. 

Brundusium, John’s victory of, iv. 476 

Biyce, James, discovery of ‘ Infe of 
Justinian by Theophilus,’ iii. 537 ; 
on site of battle of 552, iv. 645 (see 
Preface and iv. 247 n), 

Bnchas the Hun, guardsman of Belisa- 
iius, his prodigies of valour, iv. 207 , 
his wound and death, iv. 208. 

Bulgarians, first appearance of in his- 
toiy about 479, lii. 112; their leader 
wounded by Theodoric, lii. ri2, as- 
sist the Gepids in war of Sirmium, 
ill. 396 ; defeated by Pitzias at 
Horrea Margi, 111. 397-398 

Bulgundus, a JSun, gu<irdsman of Vale- 
rian, his brave deeds at Ancona, iv. 
272 

Bulla Mensa, near Carthage, the 
Afiican mutineers assemble at, iv. 
30 w. 

Bulla Regia, in Numidia, Gelimer 
forms a camp at, in. 614. 

Burcentius, a soltlier employed in ai my 
of Belisaiius, employed by Goths’ in 
Osimo to carry their mcssag«^s to 
Witigis, iv. 3 19-321 ; burned alive 
by his comrades, iv 322 

Burgaon, battle of, between Solomon 
and the Moors, iv. 24 n. 
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Burgundians, Eurgundiones, Burgund- 
zoneSj J(jrdanes on tlie geographical 
position of, iii 20-21%; extent of 
their possessions in Gaul, in. 323; 
annexed to the Brankish monarchy 
534, iii. 534, take part in siege of 
Milan 538, iv 293, 297, depressed 
condition of under the Blanks, iv 
328. 

Bury, Prof, his 'History of the Later 
Boman Empire,’ lii 69-71. 

Busalbus, Magister Militum Praesen- 
talium C^), aids the insurrection of 
Marcian, in, 50 ; Theod. Triarii 

refuses to surrender, hi. iii. 

BuUa G-allorim, stiange statement of 
Procopius concerning, iv. 643-645. 

Buzes, Consul [sufiectus]] and Magister 
Militum per Orientem, discusses the 
question of Justinian’s successor, iv. 
446 ; Theodora’s terrible vengeance 
upon, iv. 447; clears Geimanus from 
accusation of disloyalty to J ustinian, 
iv. 561, 

Byzantiaca of Malchus, iii. 30. 

0 . 

Oaesaria, sister of St. Caesarius, pre- 
sides over a convent at Arles, m 360. 

Cae&arius, St , Bishop of Arles, his ad- 
ventures during the siege of A lies, 
359 ” 3^4 > affectionately received 
by Theodonc at Kavenna, iii 364. 

Cae&ena {Cesena), city of Aemilia, one 
of the three places which held out 
for Odovacar 490? hi 204 , held by 
500 Goths against Belisaiius, iv 256 ; 
John attempts its reduction, iv. 290; 
surrenders to Impeiial foices, iv. 
337 , taken by Totila, iv. 398. 

Calabria, the two senses of, iv. 474 % ; 
won by John, iv. 476. 

Cales (Cagli), city of, in the Elaminian 
Way, IV. 261. 

Caligula, Emperor, began the aqueducts 
Claudia and Anio No\us, iv. 142. 

Callinicus on the Euphrates, army of 
Belisarms escapes to, after battle of 
Sura, ill. 591 

Calopodius, Grand Cliamherlain and 
Captain of the Guard, career of 
under Anastasi us, iii 557 accused 
of oppression by the Green party, iii. 
557 ~ 55 S > Edernian. 

Caltrops {fnbuli) planted by Belisarius 
in the gateways of Rome, iv 510. 

Calventianus Ager (in the Milanese), 
scene of death of Boethius, lii 468. 

Calydonian boar, tusks of, preserved at 
Beneventum, iv. 75. 

Camillus, mistake of Procopius as to 
scene of his victory, iv. 643. 


Campania, Piovincials of, rescued by 
Boethius from oppression of Praeto- 
rian Prefect, iii. 480, compare in. 
298 ; the Goths offer to cede to the 
Emperor, iv 235. 

Camps of the Goths round Rome, Par- 
ker s suggested allocation of, iv. 129- 
131, set on fire, iv. 250. 

Camundus, Dux Moesiae Superioris, 
defeated by Babai, iii. 24. 

Gandavian mountains in Epirus, battle 
of, 111. 107-108. 

Oandidus, the Isaurian, historian (end 
of fifth centuiy), 111. 30-31 ; quoted, 
iii 44, 46 9?, 126 n. 

Canina’s Edifizi di Roma Antica, iv. 

73 j 179^^ 

Camus, conspirator against Caligula, 
saving of, leported by Boethius, iii. 
484. 

Canusium {Canosd)^ receives John, Im- 
perial General, iv 476, Tulhanus 
meets J ohn at, iv 476. 

Capasso, Bartolommeo, Neapolitan 
archaeologist, iv. 22 

Caprae (Caprara?), near Gubbio, scene of 
the death of Totila, iv 640 

Capsa, battle of, between Hilderic and 
party of Amalafnda, iii 531, 

Captives, redeemed by Bt. Caesarius by 
sale of Communion plate, lii. 363 , 
by sale of Theodoric's piesent, 111. 

364 

Capua, Totila’s horsemen at, arrest the 
progress of John, iv 476; skirmish 
at, between John’s troops and Totila’s, 
IV. 514. 

Caputvada {Ilus JCapoodia), on the 
coast of Afiica, 130 miles south of 
Cape Bon, 111 604 , scene of landing 
of Belisaiius, distance of from Car- 
thage, iii. 606 n. 

Caretene, wife of Hilperik (?), or of 
Gundobad (?), praised by Sidonius, 
m 324. 

Carthage, rejoicings of over victory of 
Imperial troops, lii 61 1 ; enteied by 
Behsarius, iii. 6ii; re-fortified by 
Belisarius, iii. 616; mutiny of sol- 
diers at, IV. 25-41. 

Cassiodorus (i), an Illustris, defends 
Bruttii and Sicily from the Vandals, 
iff 280-281. 

Cassiodorus (2), sou of No i, Tiibune 
and Notarius under Valentinian III, 
iff. 281 ; partisan of Aetius, iii. 281 ; 
goes with Carpilio in an embassy to 
Attila, hi, 281, retiies to Bruttii, 
iff 282. 

Cassiodorus (3), son of No. 2, Count of 
Private Domains and Count of Sacred 
Largesses under Odovacar, iii. 131- 
132, 282 ; wins over the Sicilians to 
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Theodoiic’s side, iii. 282 ; Corrector 
of Lucania and Bruttii, in. 283 ; a 
gieat liorse-bieeder, iii. 283 ; Prae- 
torian Prefect under Theodoric (500- 
504?), iii. 279, 283; kinsman of 
Heliodorus, 111 283 ; retires to Brut- 
tii, lii. 298 ; invited to resume office, 
but apparently declines, 111. 299 ; 
Manso’s tkeoiy that he is the same 
as Cassiodoius 4, discussed and ex- 
ploded, iii, 314-318 

Cassiodorus (4^ son of No 3, (Magnus 
Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator), 
also Usenet’s Anecdoton Holden), 
extracts from Chronicle of, iii. 215- 
221; literature concerning, iii 257; 
should his name be spelt Cassio- 
dol^as2 iii. 28022; born at Squillace 
about 480, 111. 284 ; Senator, a name, 
not a title, in 287-288 ; his education 
and intellectual tastes, lii. 288; Con- 
siliarius to his father, iii. 289 , de- 
livers an oration in piaise of Theo- 
donc, ill. 289 ; is rewarded by being 
appointed Quaestor, 111. 289; his 
style, iii 289-291; his merits as a 
statesman, hi. 291-292 ; his History 
of the Goths, in. 293-295 , colloquies 
with Theodoric, in 295, ended his 
Chronicle 519, iii. 297 22^; Manso, 
von Schubert, Usener on the chron- 
ology of his life, iii. 317; extract 
from Anecdoton Holderi, 111. 317; 
writes letter for Theodoric to prevent 
war between Clovis and A lane, iii 
354-357 ; his silence as to the death 
of Boethius, iii. 488; his evidence in 
favour of his accusers, iii. 489-493 ; 
his probably increased influence un- 
der the regency of Amalasuntha, iii. 
528-529 , his services at a time of 
threatened invasion, in. 532 ; writes 
letteis on accession of Theodahad 
and Amalasuntha, hi. 643 ; writes 
letters on accession of Witigis, iv. 
64-65 ; wntes to Justinian urging 
that the wai should come to an end, 
iv 71 ; letires from public life, iv. 
341; his tieatise on the Nature 
of the Soul, IV. 341 ; he re- 
tires to Seyllacium, iv 344 ; his 
monasteries of Castellum and Yiva- 
lium, iv 344-345, makes the monas- 
tery a place of intellectual labour, iv. 
347, incoriectly called ‘Abbot of 
Vivieis,’ 349 n; St. Marthe’s life of, 
iv. 349%; his Commentary on the 
Bsalms, iv 349 ; Historia Tripartita, 
iv. 349 ; Complexiones, iv. 350 ; De 
Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, 
iv. 350; De Artibus ac Disciplinis 
hberalium Litterarum, iv. 350 ; Be 
Orthographia, written at age of 93, 


IV. 350-351 ; died between 570 and 

580 (*2), IV 35T; why has he not 
been canonised ^ iv 350%. 

Castellum, hermitage of, erected by 
Cassiodorus, iv. 344. 

Castorius, a piovincial, oppressed by 
Paustus, iii 298. 

Catholicism of the Franks, importance 
of, in the European State-system, lii. 
343-H4 

Catualda, a Gothic chieftain, expelled 
Maroboduus (ad. 19), hi. 244. 
Caucana, on the south coast of Sicily ; 

head-quartei s of Belisarius, hi 602. 
Caussin, Nicholas, a Jesuit, 111. 516 ; 
authoi of the ‘Holy Court,’ in. 516; 
Mb imaginary life ot Boethius, lii. 

517- 

Centumcellae {Civita Yeccliia), aban- 
doned by the Goths, occupied by 
Belisaiius, IV 239; Cethegus rethes 
to, IV. 464 ; Diogenes escapes to, iv. 
546 ; negotiations for the suriender 
of, IV. 548-549 ; surrendered (date 
uncertain) to Goths, iv. 551; sur- 
renders to Naises, iv. 650. 
Cerventinus, a senator and a hostage to 
Witigis, escapes to Milan, iv. 187; 
escapes from Milan, and tells the 
news of its fall to Justinian, iv. 297. 
Cethegus, Patrician and Princeps 
Senatus, accused of treasonable ne- 
gotiations with Totila, iv. 464 ; 
ordered to leave Pome, goes to Cen- 
tumcellae, IV. 464, his dignities and 
subsequent career, iv. 464 n ; swears 
for the safety of Pope Vigilius, iv. 
597- 

Ceuta, recovered for the Empire from 
the Vandals, lii 618. 

Chalazar, the Hun, head of the garrison 
of Poscianum, iv. 520, cruelly pun- 
ished for hib broken promise of sui- 
render, iv 522. 

Chalcedon, Council of (457), disrespect- 
fully alluded to in the Henoticon, 

iii. 67; on the relation of the Sees 
of Rome and Constantinople, lii. 140- 
1 41 ; fanatical attachment of mob of 
Constantinople to, iii. 403 , ceremony 
in honour of, 16th July, 5 18, iii. 431 ; 
Justinian discovers three dropped 
stitches in the proceedings of, iv 

581 ; these are the Three Chapteis, 

iv. 585 

Chalcedon, Church of St. Euphemia, 
Vigilius takes refuge at, iv. 599. 
Chalcedonius, Abbot ( 2 ) of the monas- 
tery of Castellum, iv. 349 n, 
Chanaranges, a young Armenian, en- 
gages in the plot of Arsaces against 
Justinian, iv, 558, his conversation 
overheard by Leontius, iv. 560. 
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Chanaranges, title of Perfei.in general 
who saved young Kohad, iv 624. 

Charles the Great, Emperor, carried off 
the statues of Theodoric and his hoise 
from Ravenna to Aix, lii. 306 ; his 
iiiquiiy as to the existence of any 
monks but those of St Benedict, iv. 
411. 

C'haucer, as translator of the Consola- 
tion ot Boethius, hi 514 

Cherreus, fortress of See Papirium 

Chettus, neai Constantinople, Behsaiius 
encamps at, iv 530 

Childebert, son of Clovis, King of the 
Pranks 5II--558, joins his brother 
ill invasion ot Ruignncba 523, iin 
371 ; shares in the murder of Ohio* 
domir’s childien, 111. 375 , again in- 
vades and conquers Buigunfia 532- 


534,111 533~534- 

Chlodoiiiir, son of Clovis, King of the 
Planks 511-524, with his brotheis 
invades Bui gundia, ill 371; murders 
Sigismund and all his family, 111. 374 , 
killed in the battle of Vdsdronce, ni. 
374 ; his childien murdered by their 
uncles, 111. 375, 

Chlotochar (Lothair), son of Clovis, 
King of the Franks 51 1-561, with his 
brothers invades Burgundia 523, lii. 
371 ; shares m the niuidei of Clilo- 
domir’s children, 111. 375 ,* second in- 
vasion and conquest of Burgundia, 
533-534* 

Chlotsmda, daughter of Clotochar King 
ot the Fi’anks, and afteiwaids wife 
ot Alhoin, pel haps the princess for 
whose hand Totila sued, iv 543 w. 
Chorsamantis, a Hun, one of the body- 
guard of Belisaiiiis, his brave deeds, 
drunkenness, and death, iv 201-203 
('hosioes (Niishii wan), favourite son of 
Kobad King of Persia, pioposition 
that he should be adopted by J ustin, 
111 573 , succeeds his father 531 

(^reigned till 579), ni 592, concludes 
the ‘Endless'Peace’ with Justinian, 
111, 592 ; embassy to, irom Witigis, 
iv 305 ; prepaimg foi battle, iv. 
331 ; his sack ot Antioch, iv 353. 
Chronicon Paachale vel Alexandiimiin 
628, ill 536 , a blink for the last 
thiiteen years of Jusimi.in, iv. 537 
ChrjfSargyron, Licence-tax, lii 383, 
383 n ; abolished by Anastasias, ni. 
384. 

Oliurch, Bean, on the style of Cassio- 
lit 290-291. 

in Talley of Save, scene of 
CiConatantine’s victory over Licinius, 
f UL186. 

i Ciicevium, Per-^ian a«F^y crosses the 
at, iu. ^ 


Circus Maximus, Totila presides at 
races in, iv. 548 

Cium, m Scythia, assigned to the 
Ostrogoths (2), lii. 29. 

Civilitas = settled government, ni. 248 ; 
the chief aim of Theodoric’ s rule, 111 
453, 457* 

Classis, the port of Ravenna, Theodoric 
enters m state 26 Feb 493, hi. 210 , 
repiesentation of, on the walls of S 
Apoliiiiare Niiovo, iii. 304 

Claudianus, Mamertus, philosophical 
wntings of, iv. 342 n. 

Claudius, Em per 01, completed the 
aqueducts Claudia and Amo Novus, 
iv 141-144, foimed a 'familia’ foi 
maintenance of aqueducts, iv. 147 ; 
harbour of at Portus, iv 482 

Clenientmus, a Senator, refuses to he 
rescued by John, iv. 515 

Clotilda (Hrothchilde), daughter of 
Hilderic King of the Buigunchans, 
marries Clovis 492 or 493, in 325 ; 
a Catholic, iii. 325 ; doubt as to the 
cruelties of Gundob.id to her fathei’s 
family, lii. 371 , alleged revenge for 
these cuielties, lii. 374 

Clovis (Chludovech, Hlodwig, Luduin, 
Jbluduicus, Louis), King of the 
Pranks 481-511,111 325 and 356 » ; 
maiiies the Burgundian princess 
Clotilda, 111. 325 , rapid growth of 
his dominions, in, 327; his sister 
mariies Theodoiic, in. 327 ; his de- 
cisive victory over the Alamanni, 

iii 342 , his ^conversion to Chris- 
tianity, in. 343 ; assists Godegisel 
against Gundol-ad, 111. 346, 349 , his 
singular inactivity duiing Gundo- 
bad’s War of Restoration, 111. 350- 
351 ; again at war with Alamanni, 
whom he turns out of thnir countiv, 
ill. 351-353; denounces war against 
the V isigoths, as Arians, in 353-354 ; 
letter ot Theodoiio to, 111 356 , de- 
feats the Visigoths at Campus Vogli- 
densis 507, lii. 357 ; confederate with 
Gundobad, opposed by Theodoiic, ni. 
35S , peace concluded with Theodoric, 
111 365 , consul, lii. 366 , mm dels all 
the other Fiankisli princes, in. 366 , 
dies 51 1, ni 366 

Clusium Cilothic tioops at, iv. 

255 , surrenders to Impel lal aiuny, 

iv 272. 

Cocas, a Roman soldier serving Totila, 
single combat between and Anzalas, 
iv 636-637. 

Code ot Ju'-tinian, hi. 548. 

Coemptio (= Comparatio), oppressive 
exercise of, in Liguria, iii. 1 32; 
oppressive exercise ot, in the East, 
ill. 554. 
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Coinage of tlie Fianks, iv. 542 , coinage 
of the Ostiogotlis (with, plate), iii. 
649-653, iv 389,542, coinage of tlie 
Persians, iv. 542-543 

Collatio Episcoporum, debate on Arian- 
ism at Lyons, 111. 347-349 

Collis Plortuloi urn, iv. 85, and see 
Rome, Pincian Hill 

Comes Gothorum, description of his 
office, ni 253. 

Comes Stabiili, office of, in the Imperial 
Court, origin of French Gonnetable, 
IV 18 w; held by Constantian, iv. 
18 ; by JBelisarius, iv 444, 453. 

Comet, AD 522 (?), in. 467. 

Coniitatuh (conn adesliip) of Tlieodoric, 
111. 24 ; of Odovacar, slam with him 
in the banquet hall, 111. 212, Tacitus’ 
description of, ill 231-232, ennobling 
influence of on barbaric royalty, in. 

233* 

Comitatus, Supreme Court of Tbeodoric, 
ill 254 

‘Gomites Theodorici,’ betrayed by Tufa 
to Odovacar, and slain (probably) by 
him, iii. 198 ; Theodonc’s revenge for 
their death, ni. 212 

Comito, sister of Theodora, in. 544. 

Coinmodum, the gratuity paid to the 
Saio by his protege, in 255, 256. 

ComOt lecoveied from the Goths, iv. 
292 ; again lost, iv. 297. 

Concilium, Folk&thing or Folcmote of 
the ancient Germans, Tacitus’ de- 
scription of, iii 234-236. 

Conon, bishop of Apamea, flghts for 
Zeno against Ulus, lii 59 , fights for 
Longinus against Anastasius, iii 65 

Conon, leader of Isaurians under Beli- 
sarius, collects reinforcements at 
Kaples, iv. 226; sails to Ostia, iv. 
227, occupies Ancona, iv 257, his 
mistakes in defence of Ancona, iv. 
271 ; commands garrison of Naples, 
iv. 400 ; surrenders the city to Totila, 
iv. 403-404; helped on his w.iy to 
Rome by Totil.i, iv 405 and 474 n ; 
with Bessas receives deputation from 
starving citizens, iv. 470 , shares 
com-speculations of Bessas, iv. 472 ; 
flees frona Rome, iv. 493 ; again com- 
mandant of gairison of Rome, iv. 
540 , slain by mutinous soldiers, iv. 

540- 

Consolation of Philosophy, see Boe- 
thius 

Constantian, Comes Stabuli, scatteis 
the Goths and re-occupies Salona, iv. 
19; commandant of Ravenna, iv. 
377; negotiations with Totila as to 
surrender of Tieviso, iv 388 ; writes 
a despairing letter to Justinian, iv. 
407 , informed by Germanus of plot 


against Justinian, iv. 561 ; cleais the 
chaiacter of Germanus, iv 561 

Constantma, widow of Emperor Mau- 
rice, put to death by Phocas (605), 
iv. 570. 

Constantine, Forum of, hi 567 ; statue 
of, iii. 567 

Constantine, Praetorian Prefect under 
Empeior Leo, iv. 364 

Constantine, a Tliiacian lieutenant of 
Belisarius, iv 3 ; sent to occupy 
Spoleto and Peiugia, iv 115 ; placed 
in charge of Pons Aelii and Tomb of 
Hadiuan, iv 170; Ins sally from the 
Porta Amelia, iv. 203 , his quarrel 
■with Belisarius, iv, 241-244 , account 
of the cause of, in the Anecdota, iv. 
244 ; account of the cause of, in the 
De Bello Gottbico, iv 242 , the 
daggeis of Presidius, i 242 , wounds 
Beli&aiius, iv 243 ; put to death, iv. 
244 

Constantine Porphyrogonitus, Emperoi , 
his ‘ History of Embassies,’ in. 30, 72. 

Constantinople, points in topography of, 
ill 50 n ; mob of, fanatically attached 
to Council of Clialcedon, in. 403 ; 
mob of, insibt on reconciliation to the 
Papal See, 111. 430-432 , public 
buildings in destroyed by fire, at 
time of Nika not, 111 563-564, 572. 

Constantinople, Council of fifth Gene- 
ral 553), iv. 591-603 ; condemns the 
Three Chapters, iv 602 ; strikes the 
Pope’s name out of the Biptychs, iv. 
603 

Constantins, Emperor, stoiy of, in 
Foiuin of Tiajan, iv. 106-107. 

Consul, name of tlid not x'each Lyons in 
507, in, 358 Clovis declared, by 
Aiiastasius, in. 366 

Con-^ulbhip virtually abolished by Jus- 
tinian, iv 374. 

Coreyra ravaged by ships of Totila, iv. 
614 

Conppus, Flavius Cresconius, Latin 
poet of sixth centniy, lefened to for 
events in Africa, iv 22. 

Council, right of to try a Pope doubted 
by the bishops summoned to try Sym- 
machus, in 449-450. 

Cresconius, Bishop of Todi, sent on a 
mission of peace from Pope to Em- 
peror, 111. 392, 

Crotona, early history of, iv. 518 , base 
of Imperial operations for lelief of 
Boscianum, iv 520-522 ; besieged by 
Goths, relieved by J ustinian, iv. 622 

^ Cuirass of Odovacar,’ more probably 
of Tbeodoric, fragments of at Ra- 
venna, iii. 524. 

Cumae, occupied by Belisarms, iv 76 ; 
with a large store of treasuie is 
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taken by Totila, iv. 398 ; Gothic 
hoard at, iv. 651 ; defended by Ali- 
gern and Herodian, iv. 652; sur- 
rencJer of, iv. 656. 

Cunigast, a Gothic official, his acts of 
oppression resisted by Boethius, iii. 
480, 

Ourial system partially abolished by 
Anastasius, in, 386. 

Curialis, a, mentioned in life of St. 
Benedict, iv. 429 n. 

Curius Manias, conqueror of Pyrrhus 
and builder of aqueduct Anio Yetus, 
iv. 136. 

Oursiis publieus, postal service, ruined 
under Justinian, in, 552, iv. 379 

Cuspiniani Chronicon, leUtion to * An- 
nals of Bavenna,’ iii. 1 78 ; illustrated 
by extracts, hi 214-220. 

Cutila the Thracian, one of body-guard 
of Belisarius, wounded m battle out- 
side Kome, IV 207 ; dies, iv. 208. 

Cyprian (St ), Festival of, iii. 607 n ; 
celebrated at Carthage by triumphant 
Catholics, lii. 613. 

Cyprian, son of Opilio, although of 
Roman birth served in Theodoric’s 
army, iii. 25012; Referendarius, iii. 
468 ; informer against Albiuus and 
Boethius, hi. 468 ; described by Boe- 
thius, iii. 482 ; described by Cassio- 
dorus, iii. 489-490 and 491-492 ; 
ambassador to Constantinople, iii. 
490; made Comes Sacrarum Largi- 
tionum 524 (^), ni. 490 n ; Magister 
Officiorum, iii. 468. 

Cyprian, general of foedemti, swears 
for the safety of Gelimer, hi 622 ; 
sent to besiege Faesulae, iv 307 ; 
receives its surrender and marches to 
Osiino, iv. 324 , at battle of Mugello, 
iv. 397 ; at Perugia, iv. 399 ; assassin- 
ated by XJlipbus, iv. 463. 

Cyzicus, J ohn of C<ippadocia exiled to, 
iv. 371 ; Bishop of, murdered, iv. 

373. 

D. 

Bagisthaeus, Imperial officer, impri- 
soned on account of his misconduct 
in the Lazic war, iv. 623 ; released 
and entrusted with a command under 
Narses, iv. 623 ; his place at the 
battle of the Apennines, iv 635 ; the 
first to enter Rome, iv 650 

Dahn, Felix, author of ^ Die Konige der 
Germanen’ and 'Prokopius von Ca- 
sarea,’ hi. i, 8, 72 122, 245, 250, 
352, 573 ; on the Edictum Theodo- 
rici. 111. 310; on Procopius’s adven- 
ture at Syracuse, hi, 603 n. (See 
Preface.) 


Dalisandus, a fortress in Isauria, prison 
of Verina, hi. 53. 

Dalmatia, in. 2 1 ; annexed to his king- 
dom by Odovacar, m 129; invaded by 
troops of Justinian iv, 3; fortunes 
of after campaign of 535-536, iv 19. 

Damascius the Neo-Platomst, in ion; 
quoted, in. 62. 

Damian, nephew of Valerian, officer 
under Belisarius, sent into the Ab- 
ruzzi to co-operate with John, iv. 
240; remains with John at Rimini, 
IV 268 ; escorts the Lombards out of 
Italy, IV. 646. 

Daniel Stylites, descends from his 
column to stir up lebellion against 
Basiliscus, hi. 4^ 

Daras, fortress of, built by the Romans 
close to the Peisian frontier, 111 574 ; 
battle of, 530, iii. 581-586 

Dardania, district of Moesia offered to 
Theodoric by Zeno, iii. 105. 

Datius (or Dacius) , Archbishop of Milan, 
visits Rome and urges Belisarius to 
occupy Milan, iv 241; escorted back 
to Milan by Ennes and Paulus, iv. 
291 ; refuses to condemn the Three 
Chapters, iv. 386 ; dissatisfied with 
the Judicatum of Yigilius, iv. 590; 
denounces the Emperor’s edict, iv. 
593; takes refuge m a basilica, iv. 
594; dies June 552, iv. 600. 

Decennovium, on the Appian Way, iii. 
314 ; site ot the draining operations 
of Decius, iv. 63. 

Deems, Caecina Maurus Basilius, ex- 
Praetorian Prefect, Consul and Pa- 
trician, had a concession from Theo- 
doric for draining the maishes of 
Terracina, ni 314. 

Decius, a fugitive from Rome on cap- 
ture by Totila, iv. 594 

Decius, scene of his self-devotion during 
the Third Samnite War, iv 644. 

Decoratus of Spoleto, abused by Boe- 
thius, ill. 493 , praised by Cassio- 
dorus and Ennodius, iii. 493. 

Decuriones of Auximum, iv 314 

Defensor, son of a, rebuked for his 
pioud thoughts by St. Benedict, iv, 
431 - 

Delphax, porch of, at Constantinople, 

iii. 50 n. 

Delphic chamber, banqueting hall of 
palace of Carthage, 111. 613 

Demetrius, infantry officer under Beli- 
sarms, iv 5 ; sails to Sicily and col- 
lects armament for relief of N aples, 

iv. 400-401 , defeated by Totila but 
escapes, iv. 402 ; again endeavours 
to relieve Naples, iv 402 ; is taken 
piisoner and forced to advise the 
citizens to surrender, iv. 403. 
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Demetrius, a Cephalonian seaman, 
financial administrator of Naples, 
iv. 401 ; h s tongue and his hands 
cut off bj Totila, iv. 402. 

Demetrius, Bishop of Philippi, sent on 
embassy to Theodahad, 111 636, 639. 

Deopbeion, son of Venantius, refugee 
at Boscianunijiv 520 , sent to Totila 
to sue for mercy, iv 522 

Dertona {Toi'tona), supplied with bar- 
racks bj/ Theodoric, iv 308 ; occupied 
by Imperial generals, iv" 3,08 ; Fiank- 
ish encounteis with Goths and Ini- 
peiialists near, iv 311. 

Devil of the Middle Ages, illustrated 
by the stories told of Ht Benedict’s 
struggles with him, iv 426-zj28 

Digest of J ustmian, 111 548-549. 

D'ijon (Castrum Divionense), appear- 
ance of under the liomans, iii. 349 , 
scene of the defeat of Gundob.id, 111 
349 

Dinner of the Persians was late, of the 
Komnns at noon, ni 584 

Dinzio, son of Attila, fights the Ostro- 
goths, 111. 18-19 

Diogenes, a guardsman of Belisarins, 
ordered to make a sally against the 
Goths, IV. 191, 229; sent to examine 
the Aqueduct (Vngo), iv 246 ; com- 
mandant of gariison of Rome (549), 
IV. 544 , sows great breadths of the 
city with com, iv. 544, escapes to 
CentumcelUe, iv 546 , promises to 
suriender Centumcellae if not re- 
lieved, 549; fails to keep his pro- 
mise, iv. 551 ; his fate uncertain, iv. 
551* 

Diomed, traditions of, at Beneventum, 
iv. 75 

Dodona, visited by hostile fleet of 
Totila, iv. 614 

Domed underground chamber built by 
Anastasias as security against thun- 
derstorms, ill. 428 w 

Domestici, Imperial levenue officers to 
be sent to legalise requisitions of 
Ostiogothic soldiers in Thrace, iii 88. 

Domnicus, ambassador from Justinian 
to Witigis 540, IV. 330. 

Diaco, river, see Same. 

Dragons, story of, borne by a Gothic 
woman, in. 467 

Dromon es, cutters, fleet of fitted out by 
Theodoric 492,111. 207 ; equipped for 
theVandalicwar 533,iii. 599; Totihi’a 
fleet of, IV 402 ; Roman, iv 484. 

Drunkenness, greater among the Huns 
than all other nations, in. 599 n 

Dux = Heritogo, leader in wai of the 
non-royal German tribes, 111 227. 

Dyrrhachmm (Epidamnus, Durazzo), 
city of Ei»iius, panic in, wrought by 

YOL. lY. 


Sigismund, iii 96 ; early history of, 
lii 99 ; occupied by Theodoric 479, 
lii 99, Amrilasuntba sends treasure- 
ships to, ni. 633 , J ohn and Beli- 
sarius meet at, iv 4^2, 474 

E. 

Earthquake at Ravenna, 26 May 492, 
111 206 

Earthworks of the Romans, iv 229, 
269-271 

Easter, Symmachus accused of cele 
bratiug by himself, in. 447 

Ecclesius, Bishop of Ravenna, went 
with Pope John on embassy to Con- 
stantinople, in 462 n. 

Edeiman, son of Calopodius, taken pri- 
soner by the Kotiiguis, iv. 526 

Edes^a (Vodena) in Macedonia, 111 100 ; 
council of war held at, in. loi 

Edica, a Scynan nobleman, m 23 

Ediciuni Theodorici, geneial description 
of, ill. 252 ; obscure passage in Anon. 
Valesii regarding, 111. 263; date of 
its publication (?), 111 276 and 309 ; 
cuiious literary history of. in. 309 , 
relation of, to Roman Law, 111 310 ; 
Prologue and Epilogue of, in. 310- 
311; analysis of, in. 312-314; ^ee 
also iv. 233 n. 

Education of boys. Gothic principles of, 
ni. 629-632. 

Edwin, a Goth, captain of Domestici, 
uncle of Sigismund, lii. 96 

Effide {Affile)^ a village near the Anio 
valley, retreat of St. Benedict, iv 
414. 

Egyptian type of sculpture of Palla- 
dium, iv. 75 n 

Elias, Patriciich of Jerusalem, has a 
vision of the death of Anastasius, lii. 
42S 

Elizabeth, Queen, curious story of her 
begitining to translate the ^ Conso- 
lation ’ of Boethius, 111 518 

Enchantments of the Huns laise a mist 
and destroy the Imperial aimy, in. 
416 

‘Endless Peace’ between Persia and 
the Empire, arranged 531, broken 
540, iii. 592. 

Ennes, commander of Isaurians under 
Belisaniis, iv. 5 ; commands storming 
party at siege of Neapolis, iv. 56 ,* 
brother of Tarmutus,iv 195 ; rescues 
Tarmutus, iv 200 ; fights the battle 
of Ticmum and recovers Milan, iv. 
291, 292 

Ennodius, Bishop of Ticmum, author 
of Panegyric on Theodoric, 111. 177 ; 
author of Life of St. Epiphanius, see 
hi. 112 92, 122 ; on the government of 
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OdoYacar, iii. 124; specimen of his 
style, ni. 195^2-; moralises on the 
dissension between Tufa and Fred- 
eric, iii. 210, extracts from Pane- 
gyric, &c , lii. 2 1 5-2 2 X ; account of 
the missions of Epiphanius, in. 329- 
342 ; accompanies Epipbanius, 111. 
334; his share in libeiation of the 
captives, iii. 338 , his rhetoric on the 
battle of Honea Margi, ni. 398; 
sent as legate to Constantinople by 
the Pope," 111. 419-424, again sent 
on same mission, lii 426-427; not 
allowed to land at Constantinople, 
lii 427 ; author of Libellus Apologe- 
ticus pro Synodo, iii. 439 ; acquits 
Symmachus of charge of immorality 
brought against him, 111. 447; ex- 
plains why Peter of Altino went 
astrav, 111 449 n ; his apology for the 
Syiiodus Palmaris, hi. 454; his la- 
ment over the damnation of Scipio 
and other Roman patriots, hi. 455 ; 
his praise of Decoratus, lii. 493 

Ephraemms, a Oandidatus, sent by Hy- 
patias with message to Justinian, iii. 
5^9 

Ephthalites or White Hums, allies of 
Kobad, ill. 3 88. 

Epidamnus, see Dyrrhachium. 

Epinicus, the Phrygian favourite of 
Verina and Praetorian Prefect, iii. 
52 ; bamshed for attenipting the 
assassmaxion of lllus, hi 52; re- 
stored to favour at request of Ulus, 
ih. 53. 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Ticinum. pleads 
with Odovacar for the oppres-ed Li- 
gurians, ill. 133. rebuilds churches 
of Ticinum, ni. 133; obtaiim remis- 
sion of taxes for Ticinenses, ih. 1 34 ; 
exerts his influence with the barba- 
rians during occupation of Ticinum, 
ill, 199 ; what he suffered at the 
hands of the Rugians, lii. 20S ; his 
mission to Theodoric on behalf of 
adherents of Odovacar, hi 329”332 > 
his mission to Gundobad on behalf 
of exiled Ligurians, iu 33.3-339 J 
mission to Godegisel for the same 
purpose, ni. 339; his mission to 
Theodoric to obtain relief from taxa- 
tion, ni 339; his death 497 » ni 
341, 

Epiphanius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, blesses the African expedition, 
iii 599 

Eraiic the Rug’ an, proclaimed King on 
death of Ildibad 541, iv. 386, opens 
negotiations with Oonistantmople, iv. 
387 ; slain after five months' reign 
by order of Totila, iv 389. 

Erelieva, concubine of Theudemir, 


mother of Theodoric, iii. 14; nar- 
rowly escapes from battle of Canda- 
vian mountains, iii. 107; interview 
with her son before the battle of 
Yerona, lii. 193 , called Ereriliva by 
Anon Valesii, ni. 262 , becomes a 
Catholic and rebaptized by name of 
Eusebia, iii 262. 

Eugippius, Abbot, author of the Life of 
ISaint Severinus 511, ih. 155-173; 
presides over monastery at his tomb, 

III. 1 7 1 

Eugubine Tables found at Gubbio, 
iv. 631 ; mention of Tadino in, iv. 
630. 

Euphemia or Lupicina, wife of Em- 
peror Justin, her base origin, in. 
430 ; opposes Justinian’s marriage 
with Theodora, iff 544-545. 

Euphemia, daughter of John of Cappa- 
docia, entrapped by Theodora and 
made the means of her father s rum, 

IV. 369 ^ 

Euphemius , Patriarch of Constantinople, 

favours the Isaunan rebels against 
Anastasius, iff. 65 ; his fuliginous 
prayers, 111. 66 , threatens to cut off 
the hair of Anastasius if he attends 
a heretical conventicle, lii. 404; in- 
sists on his giving a written confes- 
sion of faith, ill. 405 ; attempt on 
his life, iii 406 n ; deposed and sent 
into exile at Euchaita, iii. 406 ; dies 
at Ancyra 5x5, lii. 407; his name 
struck out of the Diptychs, lii 436. 

Euric, King of the Vi&igoths, adds 
Provence to his dominions, in 126 

Eusebius, Bisliop of Fanuni, went with 
Pope John on embassy to Constan- 
tinople, 111. 462 n 

Eustathius of Epiphania, ecclesiastical 
histoiian, end of fifth century, de- 
sciibed, 111 31 

Euthalius, lands at Tarracina with trea- 
sure for the aimy of Behsaiius, iv. 
206 ; enters Rome, iv 207. 

Euthaiic, husband of Amalasuntha 
daughter of Theodoric, descendant 
of Heimanric and Thorisraniid, lii. 
296 ; harsh, and an enemy of the 
Catholic faith, 111. 268 ; surnamed 
Cillica 01 Oilliga (Anon. Valesii), iii. 
269, 296 n , marxies Amalasuntha 515, 
iff. 297, consul 519, lii 297, ex- 
hibits wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre, iff 297 , exhibits wild beasts 
at Ravenna, iff. 297; slender infoi- 
mation as to his cliai’acter, 111 297; 
his death and his cliildien, iii 29S , 
erected a church at Ravenna in 518, 
ill 304 n 

Eutyclffanism (==Monophysiti&m), iii. 
403. 
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EufcycHus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(552-565), offeis to yield the first 
place in the council to Vigilms, iv. 
001. 

Evagrius, ecclesiastical historian, in. 
31 ; quoted, 111. 36 39 n, 41 7?, 

122; on abolition of Cuiial system 
by Anastasias, iii. 386 , on date of 
Belisarius s entry into Eome, iv 84 ; 

as to piety of Narses, iv 612. 

Evermud or Bbrimuth, son-in-law of 
Theodahad, governor of Rhegium, 
goes over to Belisarius, iv. 42 ; is 
sent to Constantinople, iv. 43. 

Examination of slaves by torture, to 
decide on the master’s guilt, in. 
454 

E. 

Pactions of the Circus, iii. 543-544, 

.555-572. 

Pacundus, Bishop of Hermiana in 
Africa, a zealous defender of the Three 
Chapteis, iv. 571; life and tieatises 
of, IV 571-572 ; denounces Vigilms 
to the Bishops of Africa, iv, 591. 

Paesulae {Fiesole), situation and history 
of, iv 306-307 , occupied by Gothic 
garrison, iv. 355; siege of by Cyprian 
and Justin, iv 307; surrender of 
garrison, iv. 324; not attacked by 
Totila, IV 396 

Paihu, Gothic word for cattle, iii 21 n. 

Pamine at Rome, physical effects of on 
the citizens, iv. 472-473 

Pamine in Italy caused by the war, iv. 
301-304. 

Pamine-prices of corn, iii 204-205 ; 
famine-prices of corn during second 
siege of Rome, iv, 472. 

E^anotheus, King of the Heruli, pi esent 
at council of war at Permo, iv. 275 , 
slain before Caesena, iv. 290 

E’anum E’ortimae (Fano), on the Hadri- 
atic, iv, 266 ; dismantled by Witigis, 
iv. 459. 

Paustus, Princeps Seiiaius and Consul, 
490 ; sent by Theodoric to Zeno to 
claim the Imperial robes and diadem 
493, ill. 205 and 390; Praetorian 
Prefect from about 504 to 508, iii. 
274; sides with Pope 8ymmachus, 
lii. 274,* his injustice and consequent 
disgrace, iii 298 

Paventia {Faenza), on the Aemilian 
Way, scene of the treason of Tufa, 
iii. 198; stone brought from, to 
Ravenna, iii. 302 ; scene of battle 
between Totila and Imperial generals, 
IV. 393-39^ 

Paviana {Maner)., on the Danube, mon- 
astery of Severinus at, lii. 158; in- 


habitants of, enslaved by Queen Giso, 
iii 164. 

Peletheus, P'eva or Phoebanus, King of 
the Rugians 460-487, iii. 16271; his 
relation to Severinus, iii. 163 ; as- 
saults Launacum out of kindness, iii, 
357; defeated by Odovacar and car- 
ried captive to Ravenna, in. 169 

Pelix II (or III), Pope 483-492, enters 
heartily into quarrel with Constan- 
tinople, iii, 144; excommunicates 
Acacius, 111. 145. 

Pelix III (or IV), Pope 526-530, ap- 
parently elected on the recommenda- 
tion of Theodoric, lii. 534; and com- 
pare iii. 535^2, IV. 77. 

Pemale rule alien to the spiiit of Ger- 
manic institutions in early times, iii. 
628. 

Perdei uchus, brother of Peletheus King 
of the Rugians, Severinus’s prophecy 
concerning, lii. 167; sacks the mon- 
astery of Paviana, iii. 168, slain by 
his nephew IVedeiic, iii 168, his 
death avenged by Odovacar, lii. 168 

Perrocinctus the Apparitor charged 
with execution of decree on behalf of 
Castorins, iii. 299. 

Pestus, Patrician and (2) Prefect of the 
City, successful ambassador to Con- 
stantinople 497, ill. 274, 392 ; sides 
with Anti-Pope Laurentius, lii, 275, 
445 ; accuses Symmachus of immo- 
rality, iii. 447 

Pidelius, Quaestor of Athalaric, sent to 
Belisarius by Pope and citizens of 
Rome to promise surrender, iv. 83 ; 
replies to Gothic ambassador with 
scorn, IV. 165-166 ; killed by Goths 
after battle of Ticiimin, iv. 290. 

Pinlay, George, Author of ^ History of 
Greece,’ as to alleged blindness and 
beggary of Bflisarms, iv. 536. 

Pirmum {Fermo), near the Hadriatic, 
council of war held at, iv. 275 ; Ara- 
tius goes into winter-quaiters at, iv. 
290 , taKen by Totila, iv. 462 

F%um%c%no, near Portus, iv. 480-481 

Placdlla, Palace of, to be occupied by 
Hypatius, in 568. 

Placcitheus, King of the Rugians (430 (J) 
to 460), his fears of the Ostiogoths 
allayed by Severinus, 111. 162-163 

Plavianus, Patriarch of Antioch, de- 
posed for refusing to anathematise 
Council of Ohalcedon, in 414. 

Plavius Zeno, the Isaurian Consul in 
^ 448, 111. 36. 

i'lorence besieged by soldiers of Totila, 
IV. 396; but not taken, iv. 399. 

Plorentius, Priest, intrigues against St. 
Benedict, iv. 423 ; is killed by the 
fall of a balcony, iv, 424. 
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Plorentius, sub- deacon, grandson of 
above, iv. 423 

Foedeiati, the Gothic, send a deputa- 
tion to Zeno (478), lii. 81 ; soldiers 
of Ui aias become, iv. 330, 

Folksthmg 01 Folcmote, public meeting 
of ancient Germans [see Concilium) 
under Alanc, iii 240; no trace of 
under Tlieodonc, 111 243 ; held for 
deposition of Theodahad and election 
of his successor, iv 62. 

Forum Coi nelii (Imola), taken by John, 
IV 290 

Forum 8 empronii(jFbs 50 ?w&? ow.e), on the 
Flaminian Way, iv. 264, 279 n, 

Fossatum, earthwork camp of Odovacar 
at Verona, m. 192 , of Theodonc at 

* Fa Venn a, in. 204 ; of Belisarius at 
Caput vada, iii 605. 

Fossatum Palatioli, camp and palace of 
Theodoric, six miles from Ravenna, 
hi 207. 

Fi anciae Ducatus, Franconia, origin of 
the name, lii. 

Franks, geographical position of, iii. 
20 n; menace Italy in concert with 
Justinian, iv. 66 , bought off by 
cession of Piovence, iv 71 ; attack 
both Goths and Imperialists in suc- 
cession, IV. 309-311; their perfidy, 
cruelty and alleged heathenism, iv. 
309-310, effect of invasion on siege 
of Osimo, iv. 319-320; offer alliance 
to WitigiSjiv. 326, 328 , numbers of, 
iv. 328; their ungenerous policy, 
iv. 619, appropiiate the greater 
part of Northern Italy, iv 619-620; 
hate the Lombards, iv. 625; forbid 
Valerian to take Verona, iv 647; 
Gothic treasuie abandoned to, iv 
648 

Frankish Axe, iv 309, 328. 

Frankish Monarchy, looseness of the 
tie between Franks and subject 
nations, iv 293 n, lecognised as 
more legitimate than other barbarian 
states, iv. 342. 

Fianz, Adolph, author of Aure- 
lius Cassiodonus Senator,’ iv. 326 ; 
on the literniy services of Cassiodorus 
in the monastery, iv. 347 n, 

Frederic, son of Feletlieus, King of 
the Fugians, entrapped as a boy by 
his father’s goldsmiths, 111. 164-165 ; 
murders his uncle Ferderuchus, iii. 
168 ; defeated by Odovacar 487, in, 
169 ; again, defe.ited by Onoulf, flies 
to Theodonc, lii. 1 70 ; deserts Theo- 
doric and allies himself with Tufa, 
hi 207 ; quairels with Tufa and 
fights a battle with him in the valley 
of the Adige, hi. 209. 

IVee Will and the Divine Foreknow- 


ledge, Boethius’s discussion concern- 
ing, ill 506 

Freeman, 13 . A., on Danish marriages, 
111. 14.71, 328 7h ; comparison between 
Theodoric and William the Con- 
queror, lii 250%; on Rome during 
sieges of sixth century, iv. 74 ; on 
churches of Rome, iv. iii ; on the 
Vivarium, iv. 175 « : on Ancona and 
Rimmi, iv 267 

Fritigern, father of Teias, iv 647. 

Frontinus, Sextus Julius, Curator 
Aqnarum under Nerva, iv. 149 ; 
Author of De Aqueductibus Urbis 
Romae, iv 133 , referred to in Book 
V chap 6, ; grapples with the 

abuses of water supply, iv. 149, 151 ; 
tables of, showing disfciibution of 
water and amount of waste, iv. 158- 
160. 

Fulvius Flaccus, one of the builders of 
the Amo Vetu'*, iv. 136. 

Furlo, Passo di, see Petra Pertusa. 

G. 

Garganus, Mount, in Apulia, Totila 
pitches his camp upon, iv 506. 

Gau = Pagus, neatly equivalent to shire, 
ih. 236 n. 

Gaudentius, an informer against Boe- 
thius, desciibed by him, iii. 482 , 
peihaps the forger of the letters pro- 
duced against Boethius, hi. 496. 

Gelasius, Pope, as to afiiictions of Italy 
under Odovacar, 111. 125W; as to 
Pope Hilarus’s victory over An- 
themius, ni 136?^, sanctions removal 
of body of Severinus, 111 171 ; writes 
a haughty letter to Anastasius, in. 
390, will not permit the revival of 
the Lupeicaha, iii 444 

Gelimer, King of the Vandals 531-534, 
dethrones and imprisons his cousin 
Hilderic, 111. 594 ; his arrogant letter 
to Justinian, 111 596, puts Hilderic 
to death, lii. 607 ; concentrates at 
Ad Decimum, in 607, defeats the 
infantry of Belisarius, hi. 610 ; loses 
the battle by delaying to give his 
brother burial, in. 610 ; torms a 
camp at Bulla Regia, in. 614 , meets 
Tzazo, iii. 615; defeated at Tiica- 
m.iron, 111 617; flees to Pappna, on 
tbe edge of Numidia, ni. 619 ; lefuses 
to surrender to Pharas, in 621; his 
thiee requests, 111. 621 ; event which 
decided him to suirender, lii. 621- 
622 ; meets Belisarius . his laughter, 
iii 622 ; enters Constantinople, 
‘Vanity of vanities,’ in. 624; re- 
mains steadfast in his Arianism, lii. 
624; lives in comfort in Galatia, hi. 
624. 
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Gelimer, Gotliic general, commands 
gariison of Chismm, iv 255. 

Generals, ages of great, at tune of tlieir 
greatest success, iv. 358 n, 

Genoa, expedition undei Mundilas sails 
to, iv 291-292 ; sacked by the Franks 
539? iv 311 » ; Totila imposes on the 
commander of garrison at, iv. 456-- 
457 * 

Gensemund, an Ostrogoth, his loyalty 
to the Amal line, iii. 8-10 , held up 
as an example to Tulum, 111 530 

Gento, a Gothic landowner in Epiius, 
associated with Sabimaniis in com- 
mand against Theodoric 479, 111 loS 

Geoigms, a Cappadocian soldier under 
Belisaiius, iv. 197. 

Gepidae, war with the Ostrogoths 416, 
111 7; war with the Ostrogoths 470, 
111. 23 ; block the passage of Theo- 
doric into Italy, ni. 184; defeated at 
river Ulca, 111 185-188; Theodoric 
makes war upon, lii. 394 , he lecovers 
Siimium flora, in. 396; obscure 
hostilities between Athalaric and 
them, iii. 533 ; wars with the 

Lombaids, iv 564. 

Gernianus, nephew of Justinian, his 
character, iv 553 ; at battle of Daras, 
111. 582, sent toAfiicato conciliate 
and subdue the rebels, iv 36 ; wins 
the victory of Scalae Veteres, iv. 37 , 
his giievances, IV 554; sounded as to 
conspiracy of Arbaces, iv 558 , dis- 
clos.es the plot to Marcellus, iv 559; 
cleared of disloyalty, iv. 562 , ap- 
pointed commander-in-chiet of array 
lor Italy, iv. 565 ; sets up his 
standard at Sardica, iv. 566 ; marries 
Matasuentha, iv. 566 ; boats back the 
Sclavonians, iv 567 ; dies before he 
has started for Italy, iv 568 

Gernianus Postumus, son of Germanus 
and Matasuentha, born 551, iv 568 ; 
his history, iv. 569 , put to death by 
Phocas 605, IV 570 

Geriranus, Bishop of Capua, sent on a 
mission of peace from Pope to Em- 
peror 497, m. 392; St. Benedict sees 
his soul ascending to Heaven (about 
543), IV 438. 

Gerunfcius, Abbot (?) of the monastery 
of Vivarium, iv. 349 n. 

Gesalic, bastard son of Alaric II, claims 
the Visigothic crown on his father's 
death, iii. 359 ; flies from the Fianks 
and reigns at Barcelona, iii. 359; 
driven from Barcelona, repairs to 
Caithage, iii 365, returns to Gaul, 
is defeated by Ibbas, iii 366 ; is cap- 
tured near the Durance and slain, 
iii 366. 

Gibamund, nephew of Gelimer, de- 


feated by Hunnish contingent of the 
army of Belisarius, iii. 609. 

Gibbon, as to the rule of the geneials 
after departuie of Belisaiius, iv. 
391 w ; as to number of citizens left 
in Rome, iv. 495. 

Gihlas, Gothic admiral defeated at 
Sinigaglia, iv. 615-618 ; taken pri- 
soner, iv 617 

Gilacius, the Armenian Imperial gene- 
ral, knows no word of Greek but 
‘ Strategos,’ iv. 5 16 ; put to death by 
the Goths, iv. 516. 

Giso, an Arian, the wife of Feletheus, 
King of the Riigians, her insolence to 
Severinus and its punishment, in. 
163-165; deathbed admonitions of 
Severinus to, in, 166; carried cap- 
tive to Ravenna by Odovacar, hi. 
169 

Glabiio, M Q Acilius, owner of gar- 
den's on the Pincian Hill in the time 
of the Republic, iv 85 

Godas, a Goth, rebels against Gelimer 
in Said mia, ill 603 

Godegisel, son of Gundiok, King of the 
Burgundians, rules at Geneva, m 
324; confedeiate with Clovis against 
Gundobad, 111. 346-349 ; expels Gun- 
dobad from Vienne, 111. 349 , defeated 
and slain by the returning Gundobad, 
lii 350. 

Godomar, son of Gundobad, King of 
the Burgundians 524-534, makes 
head against the invading Franks 
and defeats them at V^s^ronce, hi. 
374 ; overthrown by the Frankish 
kings 534, 111. 333-534^ 

Gold and silver, relative value of, in. 
36497 

Gold armour discovered at Ravenna, 
ih. 524; suit of, worn by a Goth, 
iv. 317 

Goldsmiths, barbarians and slaves of 
King Feletheus, iii. 164; their 
misery and deliverance, hi. 165. 

Gontharis usurps power in Africa, iv. 

39 . 

Gontharis, officer of Herulians, ordered 
to Albanum, iv. 219. 

Gothic law under Theodoric for Gothic 
men, 111 252. 

Gothic monk, mentioned in St. Bene- 
dict's life, IV. 429 

Gothic nobles, J ustinian's message to, 
IV. 21. 

Gothic soldier, imaginary picture of, at 
the palace of Theodoric, iii. 246. 

Gothic war of Justinian began 535, 
ended 553, iv. i. 

Gothicum, Imperial fund for buy- 
ing off Gothic depredations (?), iii. 
104 
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Gothigus, Patriciaiij presses on Jus- 
tinian the duty of recovering Italy, 
563; quaere if the same as 
Cethegus, iv. 563 n. 

Goths, out of reverence for St Paul 
would not include his Basilica within 
their lines, iv. 219; clumsy con- 
tiivances of, at siege of Osimo, iv 
316 

Gram-largesse given by Theodoric to 
people of Borne, 111 266. 

Grass^, the Paiadise of the Vandal 
kings, army of Belisanus delight 
themselves at, iii 607. 

Gratiana, in Moe&ia, sack of, iii. 533 n, 

635- 

* Greek Pire ’ prepared by Belisarius, 
iv 484. 

Gieek nationality flouted by officials 
of the Eastern Empire, iv. 383 ; 
* The accursed Greeks,’ see on Pro- 
copius’s use of the term, iv. 616, 
616 n. 

Green faction of the Circus, their 
clamours against J ustinian, ni. 556- 
561 ; the Nika not of, hi 561-571 ; 
John of Cappadocia courts the favour 
of, iv. 366. 

Gregorovius, author of * Geschichte der 
Stadt Bom,’ iv 74 , on the Boman 
tituli, IV. 112 ; on the bridge crossed 
by the Goths 537, iv 118 n. 

Gregory of Tours (538 C^) to 594), iii. 
319 j his story as to Gu 11 do bad’s 
cruelties to iamily of Clotilda doubt- 
ful, ill. 325-326 , his utterly inac- 
cmate account of the death oi Amal- 
asuntha, iv'. 72 

Gregory the Great, Pope, dialogues of 
(593-594), story of the punishment 
ot Theodoric after death, in. 523 ; 
his life of St Benedict, iv. 410, 
411-412. 

Grimoda the Saio, charged to replace 
Castorius m possession of his pro- 
perty, 111. 399. 

Gnppas, general of the Goths, enters 
Dalmatia, iv. 17, evacuates Salona, 
iv. 19 ; marches back to Bavenna, 
iv. 19. 

Q-mlflo, see Tadinum. 

Gubbio, mountains of, iv 63 T. 

Gudelma, wife of Theodahad, iii. 642 ; 
joins in Theodahad’s oath to Jus- 
tinian, iv. 14. 

Gudila, a Gothic chamberlain, sent as 
safeguard to Pope Symmachus, iii. 
452 

GudilaSjOne of bodyguard of Belisarius, 
asks Totila for mercy on Boscianuni, 
iv. 522. 

Gundeiith, prince of the Gepidae, rival 
of Trasaiic, hi, 395, 


Gundobad, King of the Burgundians 
474-516, invades Liguria and carries 
many of the inhabitants captive 490, 
hi. 201 ; his son Sigismund marries 
Theodonc’s daughter, in 265 ; events 
of his reign, ni, 323-368; is he 
rightly accused by (Gregory of Tours 
of cruelty to Hilperik and his family ^ 
hi. 324-326 , receives Epiphamus 
and consents at his request to send 
back the Ligurians to their homes, 
333-339; thieatened by Clovis 
and Godegisel 499, iii. 346 ; engages 
in the CoUatio Mpiscopoium, hi 348; 
defeated at Dijon, flies to Avignon, 

iii. 349 ; returns to Vienne and there 
defeats and slays Godegisel, lii. 350 ; 
letter of Theodoric to (507), lii. 355 ; 
confedeiate with Clovis against 
Alaric, 111. 358 ; concludes peace with 
Theodoric 510, in. 565 ; impolicy of 
his alliance with Clovis, 111. 367 ; 
dies 516, hi. 368. 

Gunthamund, King of the Vandals 
484-496, his friendly relations with 
Theodoric, in. 322. 

Gurgenes, King of Iberia, refuses to 
submit to Persia, iv 4. 

H. 

Hannibal’s camp m Apulia, occupied 
by Totila (^), iv. 506 [See note.] 

Haimatius, nephew of Basiliscus, lover 
of Zenonis, lii. 41-42 ; his character, 
lii. 43 n ; sometimes called Armatus, 
ill. 42 n; Magister Militum in 
Thrace, 111. 42 ; Consul, lii. 42 ; ‘ the 
new Pynhus,’ in. 42 ; betiays his 
uncle to Zeno, lii assassinated by 
Onoulf, 111. 48 ; his cruel deeds to- 
wards the captives, hi 82-83 

Heathenism in fifth centuiy — see Pam- 
piepius, 111. 55-56 ; and Plulotheus, 
111. 1 36 , attempt to revive the Luper- 
calia, ill. 444, in Borne, attempt to 
open gates of temple of Janus, iv. 
189 ; still lingering at Ca&inum in 
sixth century, iv. 425. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, included by 
Cassiodorus among writings of St. 
Paul, iv. 350. 

Hefele’s * Conciliengeschichte ’ quoted, 

iv. 572-608 (passim). 

Heidemnauer at Wiesbaden, formation 

of, illusti-ated by Procopius’s account 
of the re-fortification of Pesaro, iv. 
460 n 

Heliodorus, a kinsman of Cassiodorus, 
Piaetorian Prefect of the East for 
eighteen years, ni. 283. 

Heuoticon, theological ' End of Contro- 
versy,’ issued by Emperor Zeno, 111. 
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67 ; accepted by tbe four Eastern 
Patnarcbates, rejected by Rome, 111. 
68-69 

Heraclea {^lonaMr) in Macedonia, de* 
scribed, iii 93-94, taken by Theodoric 
in 473, liu 26, troops drawn from, 
lii 85 , burned by Theodoric 479, 
ill 97 

Heraclius, son of Florus, general sent 
against Theod Triarii, 111. 78 ; killed 
by the barbarians, lii. 79 

He) mam 1C King of the Ostrogoths, 
ill. 3 , his death, in. 4. 

Herininifrzd King of the Thuringians, 
inanies niece of Theodoiic, iii. 267 

Herodian, infantry officer under Beli- 
saiins, iv. 5 , left in charge of Naples, 
iv, 83 ; under Ildiger at the relief 
of Rimini, IV. 278 returns with 
Belisarius to Constantinople, iv 377 ; 
sent back to Italy to command uiidei 
Maximin, iv 400 , escapes from ship- 
wreck m Bay of Naples, iv. 403; 
sill renders Spoleto to Totila, iv. 
462-463 , suspicions of his integrity, 
iv 463 , treated as a friend by Totila, 
IV 499 ; m command at Cumae, iv. 
652 

Heruli, attack Joviacum in Noricum, 
111. 1 59 ; fight under Odovacar against 
Theodoric, 111 206 , King of, ad- 
dressed by Theodoric, in. 354 ; posi- 
tion of, ill. 35 S ^ i savagery and in- 
constancy of, iv 275 71 , strange con- 
duct of on recall of Narses, iv 298 , 
defeat and slay TJsdrilas near Rimini, 
iv. 627 ; their behaviour at the battle 
of the Apennines, iv. 634, 638. 

Hilaruinus (^Patrician), concludes treaty 
with the Ostrogoths, lii. 27. 

Hilarus, Pope 461-467, his pontificate, 
111. 135-136 , his gifts to the Lateral! 
Church, 111. 135. 

Hilderic, son of Huneric King of the 
Vandals 523-531, breaks his oath to 
Thra&amund, 111. 531, favours the 
Catholics, 111 531 ; puts Amalafrida 
to death, 111. 532 , his soft temper, 
ill. 594, dethioned by Gelimer 531, 
iii. 594 ; put to death by Gelimer 
533, iii 607 ; posterity of, honoured 
at Byzantine Court, in 624-625. 

Hilpenk, son of Gundiok, Burgundian 
King of Lyons, died between 480 and 
490, lii. 324; husband of Caretene 0 , 
in. 324 ; father of Clotilda, in 325 

Hippodrome of Carthage, the mutinous 
soldiers collect m, iv. 29 

Hippodrome of Constantinople, the in- 
surgents of the Nika assemble in, 
lii. 569 ; stoimed by Belisarius, iii 
569-570 ; Justinian receives Gelimer 
in, 111. 624, 


Kippotoxotai = Mounted Archers, q v. 

Historia Miscella, iii. 179. 

Hoamer, ‘ the Vandal Achilles,’ nephew 
of Hilderic, imprisoned and blinded 
by Gelimer, in. 594; put to death, 
111 607. 

Honoratus, brother of Decoratus, iii 
493 - 

Honorius, Emperor, his share in re- 
storation of walls of Rome, iv. 87-88, 
91, 174, 174 n. 

Hoimisdas the Campanian, Pope 514- 
523, as deacon reads the decree of 
Odovacar at the fifth of the Councils 
of Symmachus 502, in. 458 , chosen 
Pope 20 J uly, 514, lii 459 , character 
of his Pontificate, 111 459 , corre- 
spondence with Anastasius about the 
schism, 111 41S-427 , remarkable In- 
diculus of (letter of instruction to 
Ills legates), in. 419-423, offended 
at receiving a lay embassy from 
Anasta&ius, in 426 , insists on the 
damnation of Acacius, ni. 426; a 
theological decision of his le vended 
by J ohn II, iv. 78 ; father of Pope 
Silverius, iv. 82. 

Honea Maigi, in the valley of the 
Morava, battle of, between Goths 
and Bulgaiians, iii 397 

Human sacrifices offered up by the 
Pranks {}) in 539, iv 310 

Huneric, son of Gaiseiic, King of the 
Vandals 477-484, 111 595. 

Hunimund, son of Hermaunc, reign of, 
ill. 6. 

Hunimund King of the Suevi, takes 
Boiotrum and massacres the inhabi- 
tants, 111. 156-159, taken prisoner 
by the Ostrogoths, lii. 22. 

Huns, heathen in sixth century, iv. 
220 ; supremacy over the Oatrogoths, 
iii. 4-12 , defeated by Ostrogoths at 
battle of Nedao, iii. 12 ; effect of 
their dominion on German kingship, 
111, 241 ; take part in the revolt of 
Vitalian, iii 415-4 18; Hunnish 
hoi'semen under Belisarius at battle 
of Haras, iii. 581, 585 ; m the African 
expedition, lii 598 , most drunken 
of all the barbarians, lii. 599 n ; one 
family had right to draw first blood 
in battle, in 609 ; ‘ sit on the rail ’ 
at battle of Tiicamaron, iii. 616 ; ten 
Hunnish deserters received by Gothic 
governor of Naples, lii. 635 ; sent to 
encamp at S, Paolo, iv. 220; invade 
Illyria, iv. 458 ; Kotrigui — see under 
Kotngurs, 1 v 5 2 5 ; H tigur — see under 
IJtigurs,iv 525 ; interfere with move- 
ments of Nai-ses, iv. 613; serve in 
the army of Narses, iv 624, 634. 

Hununlf, a Scyrian nobleman, in. 23 
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Hydruntum. See Otranto. 

Hypafcius, nephew of Anastasins, leads 
an airny against Vitalian, m, 416, 
defeated at Akrae and taken prisoner, 
lii. 417 ; ransomed for £200,000, 111. 
417, omen as to succession to his 
uncle, in. 537-538, proclaimed Em- 
peror by the insurgents of the Nika, 
lii. 567; put to death by Justinian, 

III. 571 ; his epitaph (‘Emperor of 
Luppa’), lii 572. 

Hypatms, Bishop of Ephesus, sent on 
secret embassy to Theodahad, lii. 
636, 639 

I. 

labdas, chief of the Moors, at war 
with Solomon the Eunuch, iv. 25 

Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, iv. 583 ; his 
letter to Maris approved by Council 
of Chalcedon (?), iv 5S4 ; condemned 
by Fifth General Council, iv. 602 
(see pp. 580 to 602 passim). 

Ibbas, Count, general under Theodoric, 
gains a complete victoiy over Franks 
and Burgundians 4io(?), iii 363; 
defeats Gesalic neai Baicelona, ni. 

Ibena, part of modern Georgia, between 
Caucasus and Aiarat, iv 4. 

Ildibad, nephew of Theudis, commands 
at Verona, iv p7 ; proclaimed King 
of the Goths, iv. 339; his children 
captives at CJonstandaople, iv. 354; 
defeats Vitalius neai Treviso 540,1V. 
384 ; causes XTraias to be assassin- 
ated, iv 385 ; himself slam by Wilas, 
May (?), 541, IV. 386 

Ildiger, officer in Imperial army, step- 
son-in-law of Belisarius, left m com- 
mand at Carthage, iv 35 , prevents 
Constantine from killing Behsanus, 

IV. 243 ; foils a Gothic attempt to 
enter the city, iv 247 ; sent with 
Martin to withdraw Jolin fiom Bi- 
mini, IV 257 ; their ride along the 
Flammian Way, iv. 256-266, they 
take Petra Peitu&a, iv. 264; visits 
Ancona and Bimini, iv. 266 ; at 
Council of War at Ferino, iv, 275 ; 
sails to relief of Bimiin, iv. 278 ; 
sacks the camp of the Goths, iv 380 ; 
shall John thank Mm? iv. 2S1 ; helps 
to blockade Ravenna, iv. 329 ; re- 
turns with Belisarius to Constanti- 
nople, iv. 377 

Ulus, the Isaurian general of Basilis- 
cus, goes over to Zeno, lii. 43 ; de- 
taches Harmatius from party of 
Basiliscus, iii 44; suppresses insur- 
rection of Mavcian, iii 50 , conspira- 
cies against his life, iii. 51, 52, 56- 
57 ; consul 478, lii. 52 ; his fiiend- 


ship for Pamprepius, iii 53 ; dis- 
graced by Zeno, in 58 ; bis revolt, 
iii. 58-62 , his death, 111. 62 ; sent 
against Theod Tnarn, 111 80 ; John 
Talaias a dependent of, m. 142. 

Illyrians, m Imperial army, desert on 
hearing that the Huns are invading 
their land, iv 458. ° 

Illyncum, ravaged by Ostrogoths (?), lii 
1771; iormed part of Theodoiic’s 
kingdom, in 394 

Immortals, the, a body of jiicked troops 
in the Persian army, 111. 584 

Import unus, consul 509, sent on em- 
bassy with Pope John to Constan- 
tinople, 111 462 ; tin own into piison 
on Ins return, 111. 464 

Indacus, ^son of Papinus, an Isaurian 
chieftain, assists Ulus, 111 60, 61. 

Indiction, date by, iv 532 

Indiculus, letter of instruction given 
by Pope Hoimisdas to his legates, 

III. 419-423 

Indulph (or Gundulph), Gothic admiral 
defeated at Sinigaglia, iv. 615-617; 
escapes from the battle, iv. 617 , 
with one thousand Goths escapes 
firom Campania to Ticinum, iv. 656. 

Innocentius, cavalry officer under Beli- 
saiius, iv 4; commands at Portus, 

IV. 465 

Institutes (Institutiones) of Justinian, 
ni. 549. 

Intercisa, see Petra Pertusa 

Inviha, a counsellor of Theodoric, iii. 
26. 

Irenaeus, an Illustris, sent as ambas- 
sador to Constantinople 493, ni 

390 

Isaac the Armenian, brother of Narses 
the Less and Aratius, bungs lem- 
forcements to Behsanus at Dyriha- 
chiuiii, IV. 462 ; sets sail with Beli- 
sanus for the Tiber, iv 475 , left in 
charge at Portus, iv. 484 ; disobeys 
orders, attacks Ostia and is taken 
piisoner, iv. 486; is put to death by 
Totila, iv 48 7. 

Isauria, derived from Esau, accoiding 
to Candid us, in. 31 ; described, in 36'" 

Isauiians, massacre of, at Constanti- 
nople (475), ill 44 ; employed by 
Elus against Marcian, 111. 50 ; set 
Constantinople on fire, ni 64 ; emi- 
grate from Constantinople, iii. 65 ; 
their name given to Lycaonian rustics 
in army of Belisanus, lii 590 ; at 
siege of Neapolis, iv. 54, 56, 57 , 
employed at Ot>tia and Portus, 'iv. 
236-239 ; employed in defence of 
Ariminum, iv 257, 269, employed 
in lecovery of Milan, iv. 291-292; 
employed 111 siege of Faesulae, iv, 307 ; 
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employed in siege of Osimo, iv. 323 , 
at siege ot Naples, iv. 39(), 405, 490 
betiay Home to Totila (546), iv. 
400-492, 499; betray Home to To- 
tila (549), iv 544-545 

I&aaiic.i, tribute collected from rebel- 
lious Isaiirians for subsidieb to tlie 
foederati, iii. 65 

J&oZa Saoo, between Porto and Ostia, 
IV. 479 , ongm of tbe name, iv. 
4S0 n 

Jsonzo (Sontiiis), battle of between 
Theodoiic and Odovarar, 28 Aug. 
489, 111. 190; this battle made the 
limit of enquiries as to rightful hold- 
ing of land in Italy, in. 191. 

J. 

Jahn, author of ‘ Gesehichte der Bur- 
gun dionen/ iii. 319, defends Gregory 
of Tours ag.iinst Binding, 111, 326 n ; 
on the conquest of Burgundy by the 
Franks, in. 533. 

Janus, temple of, at Rome, attempt of 
the heathen party to open gates of, 
iv. 189 

Jews, (li-pute between, and Christians, 
at Ravenna, lii. 269 ; privileges of, 
under the Edictum Theodorici, in 
313 , side with the Visigoths in Arles, 
in 3^)0, 361 ; Theodonc’s attitude 
towards, 111. 442, in Neapolis side 
with the Goths, IV. 51 , most resolute 
of defendeis of Neapolis, iv 58. 

Joannes Antic henus, histoiian (610- 
650 ?), lii. 32; quoted, iii 43W, iii, 
122, important fragment as to death 
of Odovacar, ill. 179, 211. 

Joannes Bamascen us, histoiian, eighth 
century, iii. 31. 

Joannes Lycl us, law-officer in reign of 
Justihlan, in. 32, 536; quoted, in. 
38 ; bis antipathy to the Magihtiiani, 
111 100 ?2. , hi-5 praise of Anastasius, iii. 
429 , as to oppressive government of 
John of Cappadocia, iv 362-367. 

Joannina, daughter of Belisaims, affi- 
anced to grandson of Theodoia, iv. 
453 ; match biokenoff on Theodoia’s 
death, iv. 523 

John I, Pope, 13 Aug. 523 — 25 May 
526, ins election, ih 459, difficulties 
of Ills position towards Theodonc, lii, 
459-460; sent by Theodoiic to Con- 
stantinople 525, ih. 461 ; enthusiastic 
reception at Constantinople, lii. 462 ; 
said to have crowned Justin, iii. 463; 
retnins without having obtained the 
desired concession, iii. 463 ; sjiurions 
letter attiibuted tn, hi. 463 n; dies 
in prison, in. 464, 469 ; miracles 
wrought by his body, 111. 469. 


John II, Pope 533-53.V i”* 534? 

77, Hypatius and llemetiius sent on 
a nominal emba'^sy to, 111. 636 ; de- 
cision concraiy to Hoimisdas on the 
pljia«e ‘ One of the Trinity suffered,’ 
IV 78. 

John, Archbishop of Ravenna, media- 
tor between Theodoric and Odovacai , 
ill 210; goes forth to meet Theo- 
dorie, 111. 210. 

John, Patriarch of Constantinople, his 
share in the leconciliation of Eastern 
and Western Churcl’es, 111. 430-436; 
clever turn given by him to the Li- 
bellus, 111 435. 

John Talaias, claimant of the Patri- 
archate of Alexandra 482, lii 142; 
a fugitive to Rome, claims the in- 
terference of Pope Simplicius, lii. 
142. 

John, subdeacon and Hegionarius, takes 
pait in the deposition of Silveiius, iv. 
224 

John, general of Anastasius against 
Vitalian, iii. 417. 

John the Armenian, steward of Beli'^a- 
rms, commands the vanguard in 
march to Carthage, iii 606 ; twice 
repulsed at Tiicamaron, 111. 617 , 
ordered to pursue Gelimer, lii. 618; 
accidentally killed by Uliaris, iii. 
619. 

John Baggy-cheek (Maxillo-plumacius), 
extortionate governor of Lydia, iv 
362-365. 

John of Cappadocia, Praetorian Prefect 
under Justinian, removed at time of 
not of the Nika, in. 563 , tries to 
dissuade Justinian from war with 
the Vandals, 111. 597 ; his dishonesty 
as to biscuit for the army, 111 600 ; 
his cruelty, licentious life, and am- 
bitious schemes, iv 361-368 ; Theo- 
dora and Antonina plan his rum, iv. 
368-372 ; his fall from office, conse- 
cration to the priesthood, exile, and 
death, iv. 372 

John the Glutton, general under Beli- 
sarius, covers the siege of Faesulae, 
iv. 308 ; takes the castles m the Cob- 
tian Alps, iv 330 ; at the council of 
officers that discussed the question of 
Justinian’s successor, iv. 446 ; in the 
army of Narses, iv 623, at the battle 
of the Apennines, iv. 635. 

John the Goth, captain of foederati, 
made Magister Militum instead of 
Illus, ill. 58 ; besieges Papirium, iii 
60; conducts war against Longinus, 
ill. 65. 

John the Hunchback, general of Anas- 
tasius against Longinus, iii 65; takes 
Longinus the Selmuntian prisoner, 
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iii. 66 ; imprisons Justin for a mili- 
taiy offence, iii. 539. 

John the Patrician, father-in-law of 
Athenodorus, hi. 65. 

John, brother of Pappus C^), governor 
of Afiica, fails to conquer Sardinia, 

iv. 619, 

John the son of Sisinniolus, slays Stutza 
the rebel, iv 38, 39 

John, nephew of Vitahan, Imperial 
general, iv. 226-227 , surnamed San- 
guinarius, iv. 227 ; matches to Ostia, 
IV. 227-228 , sent to commence opera- 
tions m Picenum, iv. 240; defeats 
Ulitheus, IV. 249 , takes Eimmi, iv. 
249 ; refuses to evacuate Eimini as 
ordered by Belisaiius, iv. 268; his 
biilliant defence of Kiinini, iv. 268- 
280 ; his letter to Behsarius, iv. 277; 
relieved by Imperial army, iv 280; 
attributes his deliverance to Narses, 
iv. 281 ; refuses to march to relief of 
Milan, IV 295 ; attacked by fever, 
iv 295; coveis the siege of Faesulae, 
iv. 308 ; sent by Beli&arius away fioiii 
Eavenna, iv. 334 ; believed to be 
slain at battle of Mugello, iv. 397 , 
in Borne, iv. 399 ; expels Aiian 
priests from the city, iv 409 ; mar- 
ries Justina, daughter of Geimanus, 
iv. 462 and 555 ; meets Belisarms at 
Dyrrh,ichiuin, iv. 462, 474; insists 
on operations in Oalabiia, iv. 474 ; 
lands near Brundusium, iv. 475-476 ; 
wins victory of Brundusium, iv 476 ; 
recovers Calabria, Biuttii, and Lu- 
cania, iv. 476 , will not come beyond 
Oapua, iv 476 ; defeats Eecimund at 
Eeggio, IV. 477 ; occupies Tarentum, 
iv. 506; discoid between him and 
Behsarius, iv. 513, liberates the 
captive Senatois, iv 515; surprised 
and defeated by Totila, iv. 516; re- 
treats to Otranto, iv. 516 , with his 
father-in-lavv Germanus at Saidica, 
iv. 566 , pressed by Valerian to raise 
siege of Ancona, iv. 615; in sea- 
fight off Smigaglia, iv. 615-618; 
suggests to Narses manner of con- 
veying troops from Aquileia to Ea- 
venna, IV. 626 , at the battle of the 
Apennines, iv. 635 ; at siege of 
Eome, IV. 650 ; summoned to Cam- 
pania, iv 652, at battle of Mons 
Lactarms, iv 652-656, advises 
Narses to let the barbaiians go, iv. 
656. 

John : divers persons bearing this name 
in history of African province, dis- 
tinguished, IV. 40 n 

Johnson, Samuel, author of ‘Julian 
the Apostate,’ aimed at in ‘ The Life 
of Boetiiis* 1683, lii. 517. 


Jordan, K, author of * Topographic 
der Stadt Eom im Allerthum,’ iv. 
74, 93 160. 

Joidanes (Jornandes), iii. i; his ac- 
count of the scheme for invasion of 
Italy by Tlieodoric, 111. 118-119 , ex- 
tracts from, iii. 2 1 5-2 2 1 ; use ot Cas- 
siodorus’s history, iii. 293 ; as to 
daughters of Tiieodoric, 111. ^28 n; 
as to last speech of Theodonc, in 
527?!; as to Athalanc’s age, 111 528; 
as to Eegency of Amalasuntha, lii 
627, as to elevation of Witigis, iv. 
64 w ; as to unhappiness of Matasuen- 
tha^s marriage, iv 69 n ; as to name 
of Totila, iv. 389 ; as to marriage of 
Germanus and Matasuentha, iv. 567 , 
Schirren’s theory of object of his 
book, IV. 568-569 , date of his books, 
iv. 569 

Josephius, scribe in the household of 
Behsarius, put to death by Stutza, 
iv. 32. 

‘Joshua the Eobbei,’ alleged Canaan- 
itish inscription relating to, iv. 23 

Joviacum, below Passau on the Danube, 
invaded by the Heruli, iii. 159. 

J ulian, a praetorian us (guaid oi Belisa- 
rius), forges letter of Silveiius to 
Witigis, IV. 223. 

Julian, Defensor of Eoman Church, 
authority for the story of Theodonc’s 
punishment after death, in 523. 

Justin, Emperor 518-527, biith ot, 452, 
ill 540 early life ot, lii 538-539, 
as Micuhitorum Fraefectiis deteats 
Vitahan 515, 111. 417, means by 
which he was raised to the tin one 
518, 111. 429, his ignorance and or- 
thodoxy, 111 430 and 540, coiiespond- 
ence with Bormisdas as to close of 
schism. 111. 433-436; persecutes the 
Ariaus, 111. 460 , welcomes Pope 
J ohn at Constantinople, in 462 ; 
said to have been again crowned by 
him, 111. 463 ; death of, 527, 111. 543. 

Justin, son of Germanus, Consul 540, 
IV. 554 ; Arsaces seeks to engage him 
in the plot against Justinian, iv. 
558 ; tells his lather of the plot, iv. 
559 , re-opens communications with 
the conspirators, iv 560; at Saidica 
in his father’s army, iv. 566 , swears 
for the safety of Pope Vigilms, iv. 
597 - 

Justin, Magister Militum per Illyri- 
cum, present at council of war at 
Eermo, iv. 275 ; refuses to march to 
relief of Milan, iv. 295 ; sent to 
besiege Faesulae, iv 307 ; receives its 
surrender and marches to Osimo, iv. 
324; commandant of garrison of 
Florence, iv. 396, 399 ; governor of 
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Eavenna, iv 462 ; joins forces with 
Narses, iv. 626. 

Justinian, Empeior 527-565, genealogy 
of, IV. 554, as Count of Domestics 
assists Ids uncle Justin in correspond- 
ence with Kome, 111. 433 ; goes m pro- 
cession to meet Papal Legates, 111. 
434 ; great influence with his uncle, 
111. 541 , Consul, lii 542 ; associated 
in the Empire i April 527, in 543; 
sole Empeior i Aug 527, iii. 543; 
marries Theodora, 111. 545 , his legis- 
lative triumphs, in. 547—551 ; his 
discernment of character, iii. 551 ; 
his egotistic innovations in the State, 
hi. 552, his extravagance, 111. 553; 
new taxes imposed by him, lii. 5*14 ; 
favour shown to the Blue party, 111. 
556, dialogue with the Gieens, 111. 
557-560, his behavioui duiing the 
insurrection of the Nika 532, iii. 565- 
567, announces his victoiy ovei the 
insurgents, in. 570-571 ; orders the 
death of Hypatius and Pompeius, lii. 
571 ; rebuilds Constantinople, iii. 572, 
disputes with Eobad King of Persia, 
ill. 573 ; war with Persia 526-531, 
ill* 574» 575> 580-592; terms of his 
‘Endless Peace’ with Chosroes, ni. 
592 ; his Vandalio war 533-5 34 > 
ill 593-626 ; sees Gelimer and Beli- 
sarius prostrate at his feet, in. 624, 
bis embassies to Amalasuntha, lii. 
628, 633, 635, 639, 640; declares 
war against Tiieodahad 535, iv. 2; 
correspondence with Theodahad, iv. 
15, 16, his religious intolerance in 
Africa, iv. 26-2 7 ; correspondence with 
Witigis, IV. 70-71 ; welcomes Pope 
Agapetus at Constantinople, iv. 79- 
80 ; submits to him as to recognition 
of Anthimus, iv. 80-81 ; receives the 
keys of Eome, iv. 84, letter from Beli- 
sainus to, praying for leinfoi cements, 
iv. 182-185 ; mtei feres on behalf of 
Pope Silverius, iv. 225; ‘the far- 
famed laws of Justinian,’ iv. 242 ; 
sends Narses to Italy, iv. 274; am- 
biguous letter as to powers entrusted 
to him, IV. 386 ; recalls Narses, iv. 
297 ; is disposed to treat with the 
Gotlis, iv. 305 ; offers favouiable 
terms to Witigis, iv. 330, warns 
John of Cappadocia of the schemes 
of Antonina, iv. 371 ; abolishes the 
Consulship, iv. 374 ; his financial op- 
pression of Italy, iv. 378-384; re- 
bukes inaction of generals in Italy, 
iv. 390 , stricken by the pestilence, 
iv. 445 ; discussions as to his succes- 
sor, iv- 446 ; he recovers, iv. 446 , de- 
cides to send Belisanus back to Italy, 
iv. 444, 454; precarious character 


of his conquests, iv. 458; letter of 
Belisanus to, iv. 461 ; receives To- 
tila’s letter will not make peace, 
iv. 500; leceives the keys of Eome 
from Belisanus, iv 512 ; starves the 
war in Italy, iv. 513 ; again refuses 
to make peace with Totila, iv. 548 ; 
vacillation in his counsels, iv 551 , 
conspiracy of Aisaces and Aitabanes 
against 548, iv. 557 , character given 
ot him by conspiratois, iv. 557 ; his 
clemency towards conspirators, iv. 
562 ; issues first edict against the 
Three Chapteis 543-544, iv. 581 , 
wins over Vigilius, iv. 549 ; sum- 
mons a General Council, iv. 592 , 

^ issues second edict, iv. 593 ; acute 
phase of his quarrel with Vigilius, 
iv. 594-600, his negotiations as to 
Fifth Council, iv. 601 ; obtains the 
erasure of name of Vigilius from the 
diptychs, IV 603 , banishes Vigilius 
to Proconnesns, iv 603 ; receives his 
retractation and allows him to return 
to Italy, IV. 605, his ill -omened 
triumph at the Fifth Council, iv. 
605-606 ; appoints Narses to com- 
mand of Italian expedition, iv 610 ; 
Ms embassy to the Fiankish Court, iv. 
620; his relief of Crotona, iv- 622; 
leceives the keys of Eome fiom Nar- 
ses, iv. 650, his tenor at the in- 
vasion of the Kotngurs, iv. 528 ; 
entrusts defence of the Empire to 
Belisanus, iv. 528 , conspiiacy of the 
Silversmiths against, iv. 532-533. 

Justinian, son ot Germarius, iv. 554; 
at Sardica under his fathei’s standard, 
IV 566. 

‘Justinian’s Vandals* serve in the 
Bast, lY. 27. 

Justus, St., festival of at Lyons, iii. 
347 ; proposal to ask him in his 
grave which was the true faith, iii. 

348- 

K. 

Keary, C F., as to coinage of Ostro- 
goths, ill. 652, 653, as to coinage of 
Franks and Persians, iv. 542 n. 

Kingship, German, in. 222-241 ; Taci- 
tus’s remarks upon its limited char- 
acter, iii. 224-225 ; essentially heredi- 
tary, lii, 228 , but with an elective 
element, ill. 229; its limitations, iii. 
237-238 ; strengthened and made 
more despotic by contact with Kome, 
hi. 239-240; how influenced by 
Hunnish domination, iii 241 ; as 
exercised by Theodoric, lii. 241-256; 
elective character lecogmsetl on ac- 
cession of Atbalaric, ni. 527; female 
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rule an exception, iii. 628 , illustrated 
by Ainalasuntha’s proceedings on 
death of Atbalaric, iii. 641-643 ; 
illualrated by deposition of Theo- 
dahad, iv 62 

Kobad (Cabades) King of Persia 487- 
498 and 5oi--53r, m.ikes w^.r on 
Anastasius 502, iii 388; captures 
Amida, in 388-389 , concludes p»^ace 
505, 111. 389 , his leligious position, 
111 440; proposes that Justin shall 
adopt his son Chosroes, iii 573; 
makes war on Justinian, iii 574 » 
takes ad\ ice ot Alamundar as to cam- 
paign of 531, 111. 5^7 > ^ Sept. 

531, lii 592, 

Kobad, giandson or pieceding, escapes 
the massacre of his house, iv. 623; 
follows the Impel lal standard into 
Italy, IV 624 

Kopke, Eiidolf, quoted, iii 1,8 

Kotngurs, a branch of the Huns, their 
enmity to the IJtigurs, iv. 525 ; in- 
vade Moesia and threaten Constanti- 
nople 559, IV. 525 ; their lavages, 
iv 526 , campaign of Belisarius 
against them, iv. 527-531, defeated 
by the IJtigurs, iv. 532 , uprooted 
by the Avars, iv. 532. 

L. 

Laconius counsellor of Gundobad, pre- 
pares the decree for return of Ligu- 
rians to their hornet, in 337-“33S. 

Lactaiius Mom {Monte Ltitete), battle 
near (553^ iv. 654-656. 

Lacus at Rome, amount of water di- 
verted to, iv 159; explanation of 
the teim, iv. 160. 

Lalhs, mother of Zeno, shares the 
flight of her son, in 40 

Lamps, self-tiimmiiig, in Convent of 
Cassiodoi us, iv. 346, 

Lanciani Commendatoi e, Roman ar- 
chaeologist, IV. 74; as to retaining 
walls under the Pnician, iv. 85 n , 
as to Aqueducts, Book v. chap, 6 
passim ; as to Aqueducts, iv. 212 n. 

Land question in A fnca, IV 25. 

Land settlement of Italy under Odo- 
vacar, iii. 1 23-1 24. 

Larissa (in The&saly) taken by Theo- 
doiic (2) in 473, ni, 26 

Laurent] u«i, Anti-Pope, elected in op- 
position to Symmachus, iii. 265 and 

445 , favoured by Festus, 111. 275 
and 445 ; history of the contest be- 
tween him and Symmachus, m. 446- 
455 , made Bishop of Nocera, ni. 

446. 

Lauientius, Bishop of Milan, welcomes 
Theodoric into the city 489, m. 202 ; 


accompanies Epiphanius on mission 
to Theodoric, 111. 329 

Lauretum, Palace of the Laurel-grove 
at south-east corner of Ravenna, 
scene of the murder of Odovacar 493, 

III. 212 

Lauriacum {Lorch), cm the Danube, 
invaded by the Riigians, lii 1 56. 

Laurus, a C.irthagmian, hung by Beli- 
sarius, iii 616. 

' Laws of War ’ violated by Belisarius, 

IV. 324 

Lead from Britain probably employed 
in pipes of Claudian Aqueducts, iv. 

Lear, Journals of Landscape-painter in 
European Turkey, quoted, iii. 93- 
109 

Lenorinant’s 'La Grande Grece,^ 
quoted, 111 2 86 n. 

Leo, Pope, death of, iii 135 ; his share 
in adornment of Churches of SS. 
Paolo and Lorenzo, iv 1 10, 1 1 1. 

Leo I, Emperor of the East, favours 
Theodoric, son of Triarius, in 17; 
quairel with the Ostrogothic kings, 
iii 17; sends Theodoric home with 
presents, 111, 24; another quaiTel 
with the Ostrogoth^, 111. 25. 

Leo IT, grandson of the foregoing, hi. 
37 ; death of (474), ni 37- 

Leontia, daughter of Leo I and wife of 
Marcian, Mardan claims the throne 
in her right, iii 49 , escapes to Con- 
vent of ‘The Sleepless Ones,* ni 51. 

Leontius, of Dalisandus, proclaimed 
Emperor by Veiina, 111 59 ; death 
of, lii 62. 

Leontius, Senator, son-m-law of 
Athanasius, ovei hears the treason- 
able conversation of Chanaranges, 
iv. 560 ; sent as ambassador to 
Frankish Court, iv. 620-621, 

Leudard, a Fiank, ambassador from 
Theudebald to Justinian, iv. 622. 

Leudaris, a Gothic veteran, left in 
charge of Rome by Witigis, iv 66 ; 
taken prisoner by Belisanus and sent 
to Constantinople, iv. 84 

Libellus, presented by Papal Legates 
to Eastern Churches as condition of 
re-union, 111. 434, clever turn given 
to it hy John, Patiiaicli of Constan- 
tinople, lii 435. 

Liber Pontificalis, iv 73 , and bee Ana- 
stasiiis Bibliothecarius 

Liberatus, deacon of Carthage, sixth 
centuiy, ecclesiastical historian, in. 
122 , on the election of Sil verms, iv. 
82 n ; on the deposition of Silverius, 
iv. 223-224; on Vigilius’s Mono- 
pliysite Confession of Faith, iv. 577 n 
and 574. 
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Liberiiis, Minister of Odovacar, iii. 
13 1 ; made Praetorian Piefect (493- 
500) and Patricwn by Theodoric, 111. 
266 , sketch, of his career, in. 272- 
273; employed fco assign the limits 
of the Tertiae, iii 273, honourably 
dismissed from office 500, 111. 279. 

Liberius, Senator, ambassador to Jus- 
tinian in 335, nobly defends the 
character of Amalasuntha, in 64b; 
general of Impel lal forces 549, iv. 
55 1 j 565 ; his incapacity, iv. 551 

Liberius (which of the foregoing en- 
dows a monastery near Monte 
Cassino, iv 437 

Libila, or Levila, Magister Militum of 
Odovacar, slain near Ravenna 491, 
ill. 206 

Liguria, inhabitants of, oppiessed by 
Pelagms, in. 132 ; husbandmen 
(oriyin-’ni') of, cairied captive by 
Gundobad, 111, 201-202 ; and restored 
on the intercession of Epiphanius, in, 
339 J it formally ceded by Odo- 
vacar to Gundobad • 111 336 n , won 
by Mimdil.is foi the Empire, iv 292; 
recoveied bv the Goths, iv 297. 

Lilybaeuin in Sicilv, assigned 

by Theodoric to Thrasarnund on his 
marriage with Amalafnda, in. 322; 
the Goths will not give it up to Jus- 
tinian, 111. 618; claimed by his am- 
bassadors from Amalasuntha, 111 
628, 635. 

Limes Banubianus, Roman soldieis on, 

III. 165, 

Linmae, in Cappadocia, site of doubted, 
place of exile of Basiliscus, lii. 46. 

Linges, brother of Gonon Bishop of 
Apamea, general of Zeno’s army 
against Illus, iii. 59. 

Lipari, ci*ater of, soul of Theodoric 
hurled into, 111 523 

Lipari Islands, Totila’s ships stationed 
at, iv. 457 

Literature, services to of Cassioclorns 
and of the monks under his guidance, 

IV. 346-352. 

Logothetes, financial officers of Jus- 
tinian, iv 380; their oppiessive acts 
in Italy, iv. 380-384. 

Lombards, wars with the Gepids, iv. 
564; one thousand of in army of 
Germanus, iv 566 ; 3000 in army 
of Narses, iv 624; feud between, 
and the Eianks, iv. 625 ; their be- 
haviour at battle of the Apennines, 
iv 634-638 ; sent back to their own 
country by Narses, iv. 646. 

Long Wall (Macron Teichos), see 
Wall of Anastasxus. 

Longinus, brother of Emperor Zeno, 
imprisoned foi ten years by Ulus, 


iii. 57 ; all powerful during the latter 
years of Zeno, iii. 62 , consul 486 
and 490, lii 62 ; banishment and 
death, lii 64. 

Longinus, of Cardama, lehellion of, 
against Anastasius, 111. 65 ; taken 
prisoner and beheaded, 111 66. 

Longinus, the Selinuntiaii, taken pri- 
soner and led in tiiumph thiough 
Constantinople, 111 66 n 

Longii'us, an Isaurian, slain at battle 
of the Milvian Bridge, iv. 251 

Longinus Ravilla, Censor, one of the 
builders of the Tepulan Aqueduct, 
IV 138 

Lucullanum {Cast el delV Oio), near 
Naples, monastery ot Severinus 
founded at, 111. 1 73 

Lupercalia, nte of, Andromachiis wishes 
to levive, in. 444; Pope Gelasius 
sternly forbids, in. 444-445. 

Lu}ucina, see Euphemia. 

Lupus (Woifj, a kind of poitcullis 
described by Piocopins, iv 167 

Lustialis Collatio, v\as it the same as 
the Chrysaigyion'2 lii 38371 

Lycaonian lustics m the aimy of 
Belisaiius, ni, 588 ; their want ot‘ 
discipline, iii 590 

Lychnidns {Ochnda), refuses to sur- 
rendei to Theodoric 479, 111 98 

Lydus, see J oannes 

Lyo 7 is, Collatio Episcoporum held at, 
111 347 

M. 

Macedonius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople 496-511 ; his gentle character, 
111. 40C , courtesy to his deposed pre- 
decessor, in 406-407 ; becomes more 
violently Chalcedoman, in. 407 ; ac- 
cused of altering text of i Timothy 
111. 16, in. 407-408 w; Anastasius 
forced to seek a reconciliation with, 
111. 409 ; forgives and rewards an 
assassin who sought his life, iii. 410 ; 
deposed and banished to Euchaita 
5 1 1, in, 410 , dies at Gangra 515, iii. 
4105 reference to, in the Papal In- 
diculus. 111. 423 ; his name struck out 
of the Biptycbs, in. 436 

Madonna and Christ, fresco of, in 
gallery inside the walls of Rome, iv. 
92 n 

M igistriani, messengers at the disposal 
of the Magister Officioriim, in 1 00 ; 
dislike of Lydus to, in. \oon] are 
charged to prevent Papal Legates 
from landing, hi 427. 

Magna Graecia, attitude of towards 
Byzantium, iv 41-42. 

Magnus, cavalry officer under Eehsa- 
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nus, iv 4 ; selected to command the 
Aqueduct-party at siege of Neapolis, 
iv. 56; sent to Tibur, iv, 219; 
blockades Ravenna, iv. 327. 

Mahon, Loid (Earl Btanhope), on the 
Aqueduct by which Alfonso of Arra- 
gon entered Naples, iv. 61 ; as to 

beggary and blindness of Belisarius, 
1^.536,53871 

Malalas (Joannes^, historian about 
700, lii. 35, 595 ; Ins history ends 
January 563, iv. 537 ; says very little 
as to disgrace of Belisanus, iv. 537, 

Malaria, ravages of, near S. Paolo, iv 
220; nioie fatal m country than in 
city, iv 220. 

Malatestas at Rimini, iv. 266 

Malchus, historian, end of Fifth Cen- 
tury, described, lii 30 and 72 ; his 
narrative ends suddenly, iii. 109 ; 
information as to Odovacar, iii 122. 

Mammas, battle of, between Solomon 
and the Moors, iv. 24 %. 

Mammo, Duke, one of Theodoric's 
generals, invades Gaul and threatens 
the Buigundians in their rear, iii 
362. 

Mandator, an officer in the Imperial 
Court resembling a herald ; conducts 
the dialogue with the Green Faction 
on behalf of Justinian, iii 557-561. 

Manichean Emblems, said to have been 
painted by order ot Anastasius on the 
walls of his palace, lii. 389 « 

Manso, J. C F , Author of ^ Geschichte 
des Ost-gothi'^chen Reiches in Ita- 
hen’ 1824, 111. 25S , his mistaken 
theory as to the identity of Cassio- 
dorus the minister of Odovacar and 
Cassiodorus Senator, 111. 315. 

Marcelliniis Comes, Chronicler, iii, 32 , 
Ins chioir'cle etids 55S, iv 536, 
quoted, iii. 4371; extracts from, ni 
215-221, honestly condemns the 
Byzantine raid on Apulia, in. 399; 
on sack ot Genoa, iv 3117^; as to 
date ot capture of Rome, iv 505 n ; 
as to desolation of Rome, iv. 507 , 
one of the deputation that swoie tor 
the safety of Pope Vigilius, iv. 597. 

Maicellns, Magister Mditum Praesen- 
talis (^), sent to anest J ohii of Cappa- 
docia, iv 370-371 ; wounded in the 
scuffle, iv 371; Germanus confides to 
him the danger which threatens Jus- 
tinian from the plot of Arsaces, iv. 
561 , h’s taciturn character, iv 561 ; 
informs J ustinian, iv. 561 ; cleais 
the character of Germanus, iv 561 

Maicellus, silversmith, conspires against 
Justinian, IV 533 

Marcentius, officer under Belisarius, 
IV 226. 


Marcian, Emperor of the East, said to 
have given ‘ Strenae ’ to the Goths, 

III . 1777. 

Mai Clan, grandson of preceding and 
son-in-law of Leo I, Ins revolt against 
Zeno, 111. 49-50; ordained a pres- 
byter, iii. 51. 

Marcian, Presbyter, friend of Severinus 
and abbot of monastery founded 
near his tomb, hi. 17 1 

Marcian, nobleman of Verona, offers to 
betray the city to the Imperial 
generals, iv. 391. 

Marcianople (Shamla), Theodoiic 
inarches from, lii 85. 

Marcias, Gothic general, defended 
Provence against the Fianks, iv 72 ; 
recalled to Italy, iv. 72 ; in com- 
mand of the camp on tlie right bank 
of the Tiber, iv. 131 ; at first de- 
feated, afterwards victorious in battle 
on Monte Mario, iv. 198. 

Marcus, son of Basiliscus, associated 
with his fathfei in the empire, ih. 41. 

Marcus, a Scholasticus (clerk), forges 
letter of Sil verms to Witigis, iv. 
223 

Maria, S , in Cosmedin, Church of, at 
Ravenna ; .see Arian Baptistery. 

Manna, daughter of Aicadius, her 
palace at Constantinople turned into 
a Treasure-house, or Treasury-office, 
iv. 53471 . 

Marini’s Papiri Diplomatic! , quoted, 

lii 150-154* 

Mannus, Praetorian Prefect, oiders 
the Trisagion to be sung with Mono- 
physite addition, hi. 41 1 ; his palace 
burned by the mob, iii 412; noi; 
sacrificed to the fury of the mob, iii. 
41477. 

Marmontel’s ' Belisaire,’ iv. 535. 

Marobodiius, King of the Marcomanni, 
autocratic nature of bis rule illus- 
trates the position of Theodoric, lii. 
243-245 

‘ Mairiage, Danish,’ coi responding cus- 
tom among the Ostiogoths, m 14 

Marta, island of, in Lake ot Bolsena, 
scene of imprisonment and muider of 
Anialasimtha, in 645 

Maitian, a feigned deserter to the 
Goths, recovers Spoleto for Imperial 
forces, IV. 506. 

Martin, officer in Imperial army, 
escapes with Solomon to Sviacuse, 

IV. 30, sent in 536 to assistance of 
Belisarius, iv 185 ; ariives in Rome, 
IV 190, commands on the Neronian 
Plain, IV 207, leads home the 
wounded Buchas, iv 207 ; escorts 
Antonina to Naples, iv 216; takes 
up his quarteis at Tarracina, iv. 219 ; 
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withdrawn to Eome, iv. 228 ; sent 
with Ildiger to withdraw John from 
Rimini, iv. 257 ; their ride along the 
Flamminn Way, iv. 2^6-266 ; they 
take Petra Pertusa, iv 264; visits 
Ancona and Rimmi, iv. 266 ; at 
council of war at Feimo, iv. 275 ; 
marches to relief of Rimini, iv. 278- 
280 , delays and blunders over the 
relief of Milan, iv 293-297 ; covers 
the siege of Faesulae, iv 308 ; takes 
the castles in the Oottian Alps, iv. 
330 , returns with Relisarius to Con- 
stantinople, IV. 377 ; receives com- 
mand of the army of the East, taken 
from Belisarius, iv. 449. 

Martinianus, brother-in-law of Ulus, 
appointed general against Theod. 
Triarii, iii. 85 ; advises the dispei- 
sion of his troops, iii. 90. 

Martinus, S., in Caelo Aureo, church 
of, at Ravenna, see (S.) Apollinare 
Nuovo. 

Mary, wife of Hypatius, resists the 
proclamation of her husband as 
emperor, iii 567. 

Masonry of cistern at Auximum, its 
massive character, iv. 324. 

Massagetae, Piocopius’ favourite name 
for Huns, iii. 581 7?, iv 204 n. 

Matasuentha, or Matasuntha, grand- 
daughter of Theodoric, daughter of 
Euthanc and Amalasuntha, iii. 298 , 
forced to marry Witigis 530, iv. 69 ; 
treacherous overtiues to John, iv 
250 ; suspected of firing the Gothic 
grain- warehouses, iv. 329 ; taken to 
Constantinople, iv. 354 , after death 
of Witigis marries Germanus, iv. 
355 and 566 ; a legitimate patrician, 
iv. 567 , bears a posthumous son 
named after Germanus, iv. 568. 

Mathematici, laws against, in the 
Theodosian Code, iii. 488 n. 

Mauiianus, count, possessor of super- 
natural knowledge, consulted by 
Zeno as to name of his successor, iii. 
62-63. 

Maunte, Saint. See Agaunum. 

Maurice, Emperor 582-602, iv. 569- 

57O’ 

Maurice, son of Mundus, slain by the 
Goths neai Salona, iv. 17 , father of 
Theudimund, iv 384 

Maurice, ofidcer of the so-called Theban 
Legion, iii 370. 

Maurice, Rev. F, D., on Boethius, iii. 
476, 477 

Maui us, Baint, disciple of St. Benedict, 
IV. 421, 422, 424, 428. 

Maxentiolus, guardsman of Constantine, 
despoils Presidms of his daggers, iv. 
242, 243. 


Maximian, Bishop of Ravenna 540- 
556 ; portiait of, at Ravenna, in. 
26 r ; possibly the same as Anonymus 
Valesii, 111. 260-261. 

Maximin, ambassador from Justinian 
to Witigis 540, iv. 330 ; appointed 
Praetorian Prefect of Italy, iv, 400 , 
his sloth and incapacity, iv 400-401 ; 
arrives at Syiacuse, sends fleet to 
Naples, IV. 402 

Maximus, grandson of Emperor Maxi- 
mus, takes refuge at the altar on the 
capture of Rome by Totila, iv. 494 ; 
slain by soldiers of Teias, iv. 651. 

Mazdak, a Persian Nihilist, 111 440 

Mediolanum {Milan), ‘ the second city 
of Italy,’ IV. 241, 294; Theodoric 
repairs to, aftei battle of Verona 489, 
ill 196; Datius, aichbishop of, begs 
Belisarius to occupy, iv. 241 ; taken 
by the Imperial aimy, iv. 292; be- 
sieged by Uraias at head of a Gothic 
army, iv. 293-296 , surrenders to 
the Goths, iv. 296 ; terrible massacre 
of citizens at, iv. 296. 

MeLintias {BayHh Tchelcmadgi), on the 
sea of Marmora, taken by Theodoric, 

iii. 127, situation of, iv. 52672, the 
ICotrigur Huns penetrate to, iv. 526 

Meligedius kills Uliphus and surrenders 
Perugia to Narses, iv. 648. 

Mehta \Meleda), in Dalmatia, posses- 
sions of Pierius at, iii. 150 

Membressa on the Bagradas, the Afri- 
can rebels encamp near, iv 33. 

Mennas, Patuarch of Constantinople 
536, appointed instead of Antliimus, 

iv. 81 ; gives a qualified assent to 
condemnation of Three Chapteis, iv. 
587 ; exchanges excommunications 
with Pope Vigilius, iv 589 ; tem- 
poiary reconciliation with the Pope, 
iv. 589 ; again excommunicated by 
the Pope, IV. 594, 599; dies Aug. 
552, IV 600. 

Mei chants of Constantinople imprisoned 
at Carthage by Gelimer, in. 612; 
liberated on entiy of Belisarius, iii, 
613. 

Mesa, (Ad Medias), between Tairacina 
and Forum Appii, inscnption de- 
portited there as to the drainage of 
the marshes of Tarracma, 111 314. 

Metaurus, valley and battle of, iv. 265. 

Meteoric shower 532, lii. 572 n. 

Methone, in Macedonia, assigned to 
the Ostrogoths, iii. 27 

Millenarius == Thiisundxfaths == Captain 
of Thousands, id 24572. 

Milvian Biidge, JPonte MoUe, over the 
Tiber, iv. 118-120, crossed by the 
Goths 537, iv, 120, in 538, iv. 194, 
250. 
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Minttirnae, Totila’s cavaliy arrive at, 
iv 514; retreat from, IV 515, 
Miracles of St Benedict, iv, 412, 426- 
432. 

Mirran, Persian name for eommander- 
in-chief, iii. 580. 

Misenus, Legate of Pope Felix II to 
Constantinople, lii 144, excommuni- 
cated on Ms return by the Pope, in. 
145 - 

Missua, baibour in the bay of Tunis, 
Solomon and liis suite escape to, iv, 30. 
Mommsen, quoted, ni 28 
Monastic life, picture of, in convents of 
Cassiodoi us, IV. 344-348 ; levelling 
influence of, IV 42iS-43i 
Muna%t%T idee Heraclea 
Monks and pnests, early indications of 
rivalry between, iv. 423 
Monophysite contioverny, attitude of 
different sees tow aids, 111 403-404. 
Monophysites, ecclesiastical paity of, 
favoured by Basiliscns, lii 41 , 
favouied by Theod<na, iv 80, 221. 
hlonophysitism, the Thi ee Chapters an 
unavailing sacrifice to, iv 3 84. 

Mons Feletis (quaere Felitto in Cam- 
pania or MontefeU)o\ first resting- 
place of body of Seveiinus, iii. 171 
Mons Feletns {Montefeltt 0 ?), iv. 287 n ; 
held by five hundred Gotlis, iv. 256 , 
having SLiirendeied to Beiisarius, is 
retaken by Totila, iv 398. 

Monie Casdno (Castrnm Casinum), St. 
Benedict takes up his abode at, iv. 
425 ; St. Gregoiy’s desciiption of, iv. 
425 

Mojife Mai ic, near Pome, Gothic camp 
on, IV 194, battle at, iv. 197-19S 
Mofite Oh veto, pictuies of St Benedict 
and Totila at, iv 422, 435. 

Moois assist Amalafnda against Hil- 
deric, lii 531 , harbour Gelimer, 11 i. 
619 , sqnaloi and barbarism of, ni. 
619-620, Solomon’s wars with, iv. 
22-24 , defeat and slay Solomon, iv 
37 , their lioi semen the terror of the 
Goths, IV 187, 1 88; at siege of 
Osiiiio, IV 317, form pait of Gothic 
garrison of Reggio, iv 477 
Moiava, valley of, Ostiogothic cam- 
paign in 473, HI. 26. 

More, Sir Thomas, his fondness for the 
^ Consolation ’ of Boethius, lii 514 
Morras, Gothic general, commands gar- 
rison of Urbino, iv 256 , commands 
gairisonof AclicTontia,iv 622; treats 
for surrender, IV 622 
Mosaic of Theodoric at Naples, iv. 
217 

Mosaic in Prefect oral Palace at Con- 
stantinople, representing installation 
of Constantine, iv. 364 


Mosaics, at Ravenna, in 302-305. 
Mounted Archers (Hippotoj otai) Gi -ths 
deficient m . Belisanus atti ibuted his 
victories to, iv. 6-7, 192 
Muqello, valley of (iSieve liver), near 
Floieiice, battle of, between Totila 
and Imperial generals, iv 396-397 
Mundilas, a guardsman of Belisanus, 
ordered to make a sally against the 
Goths, iv. 191 , escorts Procopius on 
the load to Naples, iv 216 ; his re- 
turn to Rome, iv. 216; stoims the 
Gothic camp, iv, 229 , eommands 
expedition for recovery of Milan, iv 
291 , his brave defence of Milan, iv 
292-296; speech to his soldieis, iv 
296 , surrenders Milan, iv 296 
Muiido, descemlant of Attila, helped 
by Theodoiie against the Empire, 111. 

396-397 

Mundus, geneial of Justinian, of Gepid 
birth, helps to quell the Nika rioters, 
ill. 570 ; invades Dalmatia 535, iv. 
3 , enter's Salona, iv. 3 , (qnaeie il the 
Srime as Mundo, iv. 3 n) slain by the 
Goths, iv. 17 ; Sibylline prophecy 
as to his death, iv. 18 
Munera, at Rome, amount of water de- 
voted to, IV. 159; explanation of the 
term, iv. 160 

Murus Ruptus {Muro Toito), See 
Rome, Muro Torto. 

Music, Boethius on science of, in 477. 
Mutiny of Impel ial soldiers in Africa, 
IV. 25-41. 

N 

Naissus (Nisc/i), headqiiaiters of Theo- 
demir (473), m 26; Sclavouiaris 
penetiate to 5^7 

Nandius, Saio, sent by Tlieodoric to 
summon his soldiers to campaign 111 
Gaul, 111 361-362 

Naples, comparison of, with ancient 
Neapohs, iv 43-47 ; Ne.tpolis pio- 
bably not unlike Pompeii, iv. 47; 
siege of, by Belisanus, iv. 4S-61 , 
scene m the Forum of, aftei captuie 
of the city, iv 59 ; Antonina ami 
Procopius resort to, iv. 216-218 , 
Mosaic picture of Theodoiic at, iv. 
217 , tioops at, iv. 226 ; besieged by 
Totila, iv. 399-404 , taken, and its 
walls demolished, iv. 405 ; Totila’s 
ships stationed off, iv. 457 
Narhonne taken by Gundobad from the 
Visigoths, ill 359 

Narnia fifty miles from Rome 

on the Flannnian Way, occupied by 
Bessas, iv 1 14 , skiimish at, iv 1 18 ; 
bridge of, iv. 118; surrenders to 
Narses, iv. 648, 
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Naxses, his birth (about 478), iv. 273 , 
first event in his career, iv. 275 
Chartulariiis (spectabilisl, iv. 273 ; 
Praepositus Sacri CubicuH (illustris;, 

IV. 273 ; his share in the suppression 
of the Nika not, in 568 , iv, 274 ; 
sent at head ot reinforcements to 
Italy 538, iv. 274; strongly advo- 
cates the relief of Eimini, iv. 276 ; 
receives the thanks of John, iv 281 , 
is nigecl to claim an equal place with 
Belisanus, iv 2S3 ; ambiguous letter 
of J iistmian as to their lelative posi- 
tion««, iv. 2S6 , temporaiy compro- 
mise, IV 287 ; partly responsible for 
fall ot Milan, iv 295 ; recalled by 
Justinian, iv. 297, acts as a spy on 
John of Cappadocia, iv. 370; ap- 
pointed General-iti -chief of the Italian 
expedition 551, iv. 610; his popu- 
larity, piety, and control of the Im- 
perial jniise, iv 612 , reaches Sa- 
lona, iv. 613; composition of his 
army, iv. 622-625 , transports his 
troops round the head of the Ha- 
driatic, iv 626 ; marches to Rimini, 
iv. 627, his line of march south- 
wards, iv. 628 at the battle of the 
Apennines, iv. 630-640 ; his tactics 
at this battle, iv. 635 ; marches to 
Rome, IV 649 ; sends the keys of 
Rome to Justinian, iv. 650 , marches 
into Campania, iv. 652 ; holds the 
line of the Sarno against the Goths, 
iv. 653 ; wins the battle of Mons 
Lactarius, iv. 656 ; allows the Goths 
to depart out of Italy, iv. 656 

Narses, brother of Aratius, present at 
council of war at Fermo, iv. 275 ; 
under Ildiger at relief of Rimini, iv. 
278; sent away from Ravenna by 
Belisaiius, iv. 334. 

Neapolis, ^>ee. Naples. 

Neo-Platonism, see Pamprepius, iii. 

53-56- 

Nepete (’), in Etruria, surrenders to 
Narses, iv 649 %, 

Nepos, dethroned Emperor of the West, 
Theodoric ofiers to restore (479), 
iii. 106, 128 j assassinated (480), iii. 

129. 

Nestorianism, iii 403. 

Nettles, eaten during second siege of 
Rome, iv. 472. 

Nicaea, armies of Zeno and Basiliscus 
meet at, in. 44 

Nicephorus Callistus, historian. Four- 
teenth century, iii. 31, 122 

Nicetas aids the insurrection of Mar- 
eian, lii. 50 n, 

Nicopolis visited by hostile fleet of 
Totila, iv. 614. 

Niebelungen Lied, strangely travesties 

YOL. lY. Y y 


the character and position of Theo- 
doric, iii. 307. 

Nika, insurrection of 532, lii. 561- 
572. 

Nisibis, city of, iii. 574; Persian troops 
march from, to Baras, in 583 

Nisibis, theological school of the Jews 
at, iv. 346 n. 

Nobles of Constantinople seem to have 
been generally Monophysite, hi 404. 

Nobles among the German tubes, 111 
230; nobles by birth, nobles by ser- 
vice, lii 230-231. 

Nocera, Teias descends from the moun- 
tains near, iv. 652, 

Noreia (NeumarM), in Noricum, ra- 
vaged by the Alamanni, iii. 1 56. 

Noricum, condition of from 453 to 488, 
ill. 1 55-1 73; emigration of Roman 
provincials fiom, 488, in. 170. 

Notitia Occidentis, quoted, hi. 19 n. 

Novae on the Lower Danube, head- 
quarters of Theodoric, iii. 116. 

Novara recovered from the Goths, iv. 
292 ; again lost, iv. 297. 

Novels (Novellas Constitutiones) of 
Justinian, lii. 550. 

Nursia (JVorcia), birthplace of St. Bene- 
dict, iv. 413. 

0 . 

Oaths, conscientious objection of Sabi- 
nianns to, lii. 103 ; ‘ than which the 
Ohiistians knew none more terrible,’ 
sworn by Antonina to John of Cajjpa- 
docia, iv. 370 n; extrao i dinary foim 
of, taken to Yigilius by Justinian’s 
messengers, iv. 598. 

Ochrida, »ee Lychnidus. 

Ocricoluin {Otricoh), stage on the Fla- 
minian Way, iv. 2 5 8. 

Odessus {Vama), chief scene of the war 
of Yitalian, hi. 416 

Odoin, Count, conspires against Theo- 
doric, and is put to death, hi 266, 
277. 

Odovacar (Odoacer), 434-493 ; question 
as to his parentage, ih. 23 n ; inclined 
to favour 1 11 us in revolt against 
Zeno, 111 58, 148; ‘a king of Rugians 
and Turcilingians,’ hi. 118, reign 
of, iii. 1 2 2-1 49, date assigned by 
Procopius for commencement of bis 
reign, iii. 129; his kingdom adminis- 
tered by Roman officials, in. 130; 
threatens with anathema those who 
alienated the lands of the Church, 
lii. 14 ^ and 458 , his bi other Onoulf 
quits Zeno’s service for his, iii. 148 ; 
his deed of gift to Pierius, ih. 150- 
154; his gratitude to Severinus, iii. 
161 , war with Feletheus the Rugian 
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King, iii. 168-169; company of 
f^ubject-ldiigs, ill 190; defeated at 
the Isonzo, ill 190-191; defeated at 
Verona, hi. 192-195, flies to Ra> 
venna (not to Home), hi. 195-196; 
kills the Coimtes K'heodorici, sui- 
rendered by Tufa, iii. 198; emeiges 
fiom Kavenna and chastises the in- 
habitants of Milan, iii. 202 , defeated 
at the Adda, ni. 202 ; again shuts 
himself up in Kavenna, in. 203 , 
makes an unsuccessful sally from Ka- 
venna 10 July, 491, ui 205-206; 
negotiates for a suriender, hi. 210; 
to be joint-ruler with Theodoiic, ni. 
210-211 ; assassinated by Theodoiic 
at a banquet in the Lanretum 15 
Mar. 493, lii. 212, was sixty years 
old at time of his murder, iii 212 ; 

bin ied ne<ar the Hebrew Synagogue, 
ill 212 ; punishment of his adhe- 
rents by Theodoric, iii. 328-329 , his 
(leciee as to alienation of Ohuich pio- 
perty repudiated with indignation 
502, ill, 458 ; remarks made by 
Gothic Envoys and Belisarius as to 
the character of his rule, iv. 232- 
234, 

Oenotria, ancient name of Italy, deiived, 
according to Ennodius, from otvos, 
wine, ni. 332 n. 

Olybrius, takes refuge at the altar on 
the capture of Borne by Totila, iv. 
494* 

Olympius, monk, threatens Basiliscus, 
hi. 43 

Omen of the hungry hogs, practised by 
Theodahad, iv 52-53 , of the Sam- 
nito lads named Belisaiius and Witi- 
gis, IV 163. 

Onager or Wild Ass, Engine of War 
described by Procopius, iv 167. 

Onoulf or Onoulph, son of Edica and 
brother of Odovacar, made Prefect 
of lllyriciini, in, 48 ; assassinates his 
],atron Harmatius, ni 48, seep. 102 ; . 
leaves Zeno’s service for Odovacar s, 
iii 148 ; defeats Prederie the Bugian 
prince, lii. 169-170; shot while en- 
deavouring to escape fiom the scene 
of his 1)1 other’s murder 493, lii. 213 

Opera Publica at Borne, amount of 
water devoted to, iv 159; explana- 
tion of the term, iv 160. 

Opilio, brother of Cyprian, an informer 
against Botiihius, described by him, 
iii. 482 ; described by Cassiodorus, 
iii 491-492; made Comes Sacrarum 
Largitiomim 527, iii. 491. 

Opilio, perhaps father of the foregoing, 
Consul in 524 with Justinian, iin 
645 ; ambassador from Theodahad to 
J UHthiian, iii. 645 


Opportunity, nature of, remarks cn by 
Evagi’ius, ill. ^0% 

Optaris avenges the loss of his bride 
by slaying Theodahad, iv 65 

Optio = steward, ih. 606 n 

Opus reticulatum in the Muro Tot to ^ 
IV 168. 

Orestes, a suppliant at the altar when 
Totila lost Rome, iv 494; fails to 
be rescued by John, iv. 515. 

Origen, condemnation of, iv. 582 n 

Originarii, see Serf-’. 

Oithography, difficulties of in the sixth 
century, iv. 351. 

Oivieto, see Urbs Vetus. 

Osdas, commander of the Gothic gar- 
rison of bridge on the Tiber, iv. 585 

Osimo, see Auximum. 

Ostia, description and map of, iv. 477“ 
479; remained in the hands of the 
Romans during the first siege of 
Borne, iv. 227; reinforcements as- 
semble at, IV. 227 ; revictualling ex- 
pedition starts from, iv 237 » battle 
of, iv 485-487. 

Ostrogotho, see Arevagni. 

Ostrogoths, position of in third century, 
ill 3 , defeated by the Huns 375# 
iii. 4; interregnum in their state, 
ill. 7-10 ; throw off the Hunnish yoke 
454, ill. 12; hecome foederah and 
occupy Pannonia iii 12,1 avage Moe- 
sia. 111 17, fight the Sadages, 111. 1 8 ; 
war with the Suevi, lii 21; breach 
With the Empire, iii 25 ; foederah 
again, 111. 27 ; settlements of, ni 27- 
29 ; plunder the valley of the Brave, 
111. 156 ; princes of, feaied by Bugian 
King, in 162 ; numbers of who 
migrated into Italy, ni 182 , enter 
Italy, ni 189 ; their cattle fatten in 
Italian pastures, 111. 189 , probable 
Byzantinisation of in Moesia, ni. 
242 ; no information as to their 
settlement in Italy from a purely 
Ostrogothic sou ice, ni 247 ; evacuate 
Italy, iv 656-657. 

Otranto (H’^druntnm), troops collected 
at, IV 226; Totila besieges, iv. 409 ; 
lelieved by Valentine, iv. 456; Beli- 
sarins again laises the siege, iv 475 ? 
Behsaims, John, and Valerian hold 
council of war at, iv. 52 x ; Pacunus, 
governor of, defeats Bagnaris, iv. 
649. 

Ovida, Count, assassinates Nepos 480, 
ni 129 ; slain by older of Odovacar, 
ni. 129. 

P. 

Pacurius, son of Peranius, Imperial 
General, iv 517^; governor of Hy- 
drimtum, takes Tarentum, iv. 649. 
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Pages of honour, Roman, really hos- 
tages, slain by Teias, iv. 651. 

Palace of Theodoric at Ravenna, repre- 
sentation of on walls of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo, id. 304, situation of, lii 305; 
alleged fragment of, still existing, 
iii 305. 

Palace of Praetorian Prefect at Con- 
stantinople, alterations made in it 
by John of Cappadocia, iv. 364 

Palaepolis, situation of, with respect to 
Neapolis, iv. 48 n. 

Palladium, curious account of, by Pro- 
copius, iv. 75 n 

Palimann, Geschichte der Volkerwan- 
derung, in. 123. 

Palma (Domus Palmata), at Rome, 
situation of, lii. 265 w 

Palmaria, island q.f, Pope Silverius 
banished to, and dies at, iv, 226. 

Palmatia, a noble lady of Constanti- 
nople, zealous for the Council of 
Chalcedon, lii. 434. 

Pamprepms, the Egyptian poet and 
philosopher, disciple of Proclus, iii. 
54; sketch of his character, lii. 53- 
56 ; Quaestor, 111. 55 ; shut up with 
lilus and Leontius m castle of Papi- 
nus, lii. 62 ; death of, 63. 

Pandects of Justinian, bee Digest. 

Pannonia, occupied by the Ostrogoths, 
ill. 12 

Panoi m us(P/if besieged an d taken 

by Beljsarius, iv 8-10. 

Pantalia(orPautalia), district of, offered 
to Theodoric, in. 95 

Papal History, iii. 135-146, 390-393, 
418-438, 443-465. 534-536 ; IV. 77- 
81, 221, 226, 571-608. 

Papal Primacy ot the Church, iii 137- 
139 ; iv 80-81. 

Papal strategy, reflections on, iii. 437. 

Papencordt, author of * Geschichte der 
Vandalen,' in. 573 ; referred to, lii 
598 

Papirium or Cherreus, fortress of, in 
Isauria, id. 60. 

Papirius, Isaurian chieftain, owner of 
the preceding fortress, iii. 60. 

Pappua in Numidia on the confines of 
Mauretania, Gelimer and his family 
hold out in for three months, iii. 
619. 

Parker, J. H., on Archaeology of Rome, 
iv. 74 , on fresco of Madonna in coi- 
ndor of Walls of Rome, iv. 92 
on the Gothic camps round Rome, iv. 
1 29-1 31; on the Aqua Virgo, iv. 
245. 

Paschal Chronicle (about 630), iii. 32 ; 
quoted, lii. 46, 47 

Passara, first wde of Germanus, iv. 
554 - 


T assail (Batava Castra), haiassed by 
Thuringians and Alamanni, iii. 156 ; 
Batavian legion stationed at, id 166. 

Passio S. Sigismundi, described, iii. 
319 ; on the surrender of Sigismund, 
id 373 ^2. 

Pastoi, a rhetorician of Heapolis, advo- 
cates resistance to Belisaiius, iv. 49- 
51 ; his sudden death on hearing of 
the capture of the city, iv. 60 ; igno- 
minious treatment of his body, iv, 
61 

Patara in Lycia, Pope Silverius sent 
into exile at, iv. 224; the Bishop of, 
intercedes with Justinian for Silve- 
rius, iv 225 

Patriarchs of Constantinople, extension 
of their power in Eifth Century, iii. 
139 * 

Patricias, lover of Verina, lii. 41. 

Paucaris, an Isaurian, discovers a pas- 
sage through an aqueduct into Hea- 
polis, iv 54, 56. 

Paul the Cihcian, superintendent of 
the household of Belisarius, after- 
wards cavaliy officer under Diogenes, 
his gallant defence of Tomb of Ha- 
diian, iv 546-548. 

Paulinus, a man ol Consulai rank, res- 
cued by Boethius from ‘ the dogs of 
the palace," iii 481. 

Paul us, steward of Belisarius (probably 
the same as Paul the Oilician), accused 
of complicity in insurrection against 
Justinian, iv. 533 

Paulus, infantry officer under Belisa- 
rius, iv. 5 ; commands at Porta S. 
Pancratii, iv. 170 ; collects reinforce- 
ments at Naples, iv. 226; sails to 
Ostia, iv. 227 ; left m charge of gar- 
rison at Ostia, iv. 239 ; occupies Por- 
tus, iv. 239 ; fights battle of Ticinum 
and recovers Milan, iv. 292. 

Paulus, slave of Zeno, attempts to assas- 
sinate Illus, iii. 52. 

Paulus, messenger from Mundilas to 
Martin, iv. 294. 

Paulus, one of the fifty soldiers of 
Narses who kept the hill against the 
Goths, IV, 633 ; made one of body- 
guard of Narses, iv. 633. 

JPama, see Ticinum. 

Pelagius, minister of Odovacar, exei- 
cises the right of Coemptio in Li- 
guria oppressively, hi. 132. 

Pelagms, Patrician and ex-Silentiariiis, 
writes a history of the Empire, iii. 
63; employed in negotiations with 
Theodoric son of Triarius 473, iii. 
77 ; do. in 479, iii. 1 1 1 ; put to death 
by Zeno, in. 63. 

Pelagius, deacon (Pope 555-560), his 
generosity, iv. 467 j presents the 
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petition of the Eoman citizens to To- 
tila, iv. 467 ; loses his temper, iv. 
470 ; humbles himself before Totila, 
iv. 495 ; sent with Totila’s letter to 
Constantinople, iv. 499 ; succeeds Vi- 
gilius as Pope, iv 605 

Pella, in Macedonia, assigned to Ostro- 
goths 474, iii. 27. 

Peranms, son of Gui genes, King of 
Iberia, a general under Belisarius, 
iv 3 , commands with Bessas at Poi ia 
Praenestma, iv 168; heads a soitie 
from the Salarian Gate, iv. 204 , sent 
to besiege Orvieto, iv 287 ; uncle 
of Phazas, iv. 400. 

Peregrmus, sent with Ennodius by the 
Pope on a mission to Anastasius, iii. 

427* 

Perozes, the Peisian Mirran, makes^ a 
dash at Daras, lii. 580-581 ; his dia- 
logue with Belisarius, in. 583; his 
defeat at Daras, lii. 585-586; loses 
his dignity of Mirran, 111. 586 

Perusia {I^erngia ) , occupied by Constan- 
tine 536, iv 1 15; garrisoned and 
held notwithstanding advance of 
Goths 537, IV. 117; holds out long 
under Oypiian against Totila, iv. 
463 , troops sent from to Spoleto, iv. 
506 , stormed by the Goths ( 549 )> 
iv. 540; suriendered to Narses by 
Meligedius, iv 648. 

Pemro (Pisauium) on the Hadiiatic, 
dismantled by Witigis, iv. 459 ; 
cleverly re-fortified by Belisarius, iv, 
460. 

Pestilence at Constantinople 542, iv. 
444 ’ 

Peter, Saint, promise of, to the Romans 
as to defence of Murus Ruptus, iv. 
169. 

Peter the Stammerer, Patriarch ^of 
Alexandria under the Henoticon, iii. 

141* 

Peter, Bishop of Altino, appointed 
'visitor* to summon a Council and 
hear the charges against Pope Sym- 
machus, ni. 448-449 ; shows himself 
a violent partisan of Laurentius, in. 
449. 

Peter, Bishop of Ravenna, cannot or 
will not control the fury of the people 
of Ravenna against the Jews, lii. 
269. 

Peter of Thessalonica, a rhetorician of 
Byzantium, Consul 516, sent as ambas- 
sador to Amalasuntha, lii. 639-640 ; 
hears of her imprisonment and halts 
for further instructions, lii. 646 ; de- 
nounces truceless war against Theoda- 
had, ni. 647 ; nearly concludes peace 
on advantageous terms, iv 1 1 ; his 
dialogue with Theodahad, iv. 1 3 ; sent 


again to Theodahad with Athanasius, 
iv, 16-17 ; finds the negotiation broken 
off, iv. 20 ; remonstrates against 
Theodahad’s faithlessness, iv. 20 ; 
claims the privilege of an ambassa- 
dor, iv. 21 ; released from captivity 
and made Master of the Offices, iv. 
306 ; swears for the safety of Pope 
Vigilius, iv. 597. 

Peter the Referendarius, hearer of an 
insulting letter from Ju&timan to 
Vigilius, IV. 599 

Peter, a general in the Imperial army 
at the Council of officers that dis- 
cussed the Imperial succession, iv. 
446 

Petra Pertusa (Passo di Furld), rock- 
forti ess and tunnel on the Flaminiau 
Way, iv 261-264 ; taken fiom the 
Goths by Ildiger and Martin, iv 
264 ; retaken by Totila, iv. 398 , 
Narses cannot pass by, iv. 628 

Petronius, a citizen of Philadelphia, 
tortured to make him surrender a 
family-jewel, iv 362. 

Petius, Senator, assaulted by his Saio, 
Amara, 111. 255 

Pfahlgiaben, Roman wall in Germany, 
mound, stakes and fosse, foitifica- 
cations resembling, iv. 229 269 w, 

509 n. 

Pharas the Herulian, at battle of 
Daras, 111. 584; pursues Gelimer, ih. 
620 ; blockades him in Pappua, lii. 
620 ; writes him a characteristic 
letter, ih. 620-621 ; receives sur- 
render of Gelimer, hi. 622. 

Phazas, nephew of Peranius, an Arme- 
nian officer in Imperial army, iv. 
400; makes an ineffectual attempt 
to lelieve Naples, iv 402-403 ; slain 
in battle at Roscianum, iv 520 

Philadelphia, history of, under mis- 
govermnent of Joannes Maxillo-plu- 
macius, iv 362. 

Philemuth, King of the Heruli, officer of 
Geimanus, iv 556 ; serves in army 
of Narses, iv. 623 ; at siege of Rome, 
iv. 650 ; summoned to Campania by 
Narses, iv. 652 

Philippi, city of Macedonia, attacked 
by Theod. Trial li, hi. 77. 

Philosophers of Athens silenced by 
Justinian, ih. 552, 579 

Philotheus, a heretical friend of the 
Emperor Anthemius, hi. 136. 

Phocas, Secretary to Zeno, Ambassa- 
dor to Theodoric, hi 93. 

Phocas, guardsman of Belisarius, sent 
to Portus to cover carnage of pro- 
visions into Rom,e, iv. 465. 

Phocas, Emperor 602-610, puts Ger- 
manus Postumus to death, iv. 570. 
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Photius, son of Antonina by her first 
husband, accompanies Belisauus to 
Italy, iv. 5 , his father-in-law will 
not allow him to accompany storming 
party at siege of Neapohs, iv. 57, 
summons Pope Silvenus to presence 
of Belisarius, iv. 223; joins Beli- 
sarius ill punishing Antonina and 
Theodosius, iv. 359-360 , escapes to 
Jerusalem and becomes a monk, iv. 
373 - 

Photius, author of the Bibliotheca, 
quoted, lii 30, 31 

Picenum, settlements of Odovacar’s 
followers numerous in, in. 12551, to 
be ravaged by J ohn, iv 240 ; 50,000 
])easants died of famine in, iv. 302 

PieriLis, Comes Domesticorum under 
Odovacar, lii 132 , deed of gift from 
Odovacar to him still extant (Note 
B), lii. 150-154; superintends emi- 
gration of piovincials from Noricum 
488,111. 170; killed at battle of the 
Adda 490, 111. 202 

Pilgrim of Einsiedeln, visitor to Borne 
in eighth (^) centuiy, iv. 74, 93, 127. 

Pmcian Hill at Borne, marble pillars 
carried from palace at, to Bavenna, 

iii. 302. 

Pmeta near Bavenna, Theodoric’s camp 
at, lii 204, 

Pittaeium or ‘Pyctacium delegatoris,’ 
conveyance of land from vendor to 
purchaser, in. 192 assignment of 
debts by Cmiales, m. 313 

Pituazes, a Persian general under 
Perozes, hi 585. 

Pitzas, Gothic general defeated at 
Perugia, iv. 1155^. 

Pitzias or Pitzamus, general of Theo- 
doric, commander in the war of 
Sirmmm 504, 111. 395 ; defeats the 
Bulgarians at Hoirea Margi 505, iii 
398 ; (called Pitzas), commands in 
Samnium and goes over to Belisarius, 

iv. 76. 

Placentia taken by the Goths after a 
year’s siege, iv. 467. 

Placidia, sistei of Honorius, her work 
at Churches of St. Paul and St. 
Lorenzo, iv. no, in. 

Placidia, daughter of Arcadius, her 
palace the Pope’s lesidence at Con- 
stantinople, iv 593, 59 S 

Placidus, St , disciple of St. Benedict, 
iv. 421, 422. 

Plato, Prefect of Constantinople, orders 
the Trisagion to he sung with hereti- 
cal addition, iii. 41 1 ; apparently not 
sacrificed to the mob by Anastasius, 
iii. 414 u 

Plautius, C (Venox), colleague of Ap- 
pius Claudius in the Censorship, 


assists in construction of Aqueduct, 
iv 134 

Pliny the Elder, on the Aqueducts of 
Borne, iv. 15 1. 

Po, Biver, crossed by army of Mundi- 
las in ships’ boats, iv. 292 , water of, 
produces sickness among Frankish 
soldieis, iv 312 

Pola in Istria, Belisarius crosses from 
to Bavenna, iv. 456. 

Pompeianns, Abbot of monastery under 
rule of St. Benedict, iv. 428. 

Pompeius, nephew of Anastasius, in 
the procession that met the Papal 
Legates 519, 111. 434; omen as to 
succession to the Empiie, 111. 537-538. 

Ponte Salaro, over the Amo, not the 
scene of the passage of the Goths 
537, iv 118 w. 

Ponti Bossi, at Naples, remains of the 
old Aqueduct, iv 61. 

Pope, liable to be tried by the king for 
civil offences, iii- 456 

Pope and Council, their relative rights, 
m. 449, 454, 456-457. 

Porch, the, an engine of war (yinea'^), 
IV 289 

Portus (Porto), map of, iv. 477 ; desciip- 
tion of, iv. 479-483; occupied by 
the Goths, iv 187; abandoned by 
the Goths, occupied by the Bomans, 
IV. 239 ; Innocentms commands at, 
IV. 465 ; coin-ships captured near, iv. 
466 , battle of, IV 484-487 , small 
garnson left at, by Belisarius, iv 508 ; 
surrenders to Imperialists, iv. 650. 

Portus Leonis, a harbour about six 
miles from Bavenna, occupied by 
Theodonc, in. 207. 

Postmaster, Vandal, goes over to Beli- 
sarius, iii. 605. 

Poszo dei GoH (Well of the Goths), 
near Angri, scene of the battle be- 
tween Naises and Teias, iv 654 9^. 

Praejecta, niece of Justinian, widow of 
Areobindus, her hand sought by 
Artabanes in marriage, iv. 556. 

Praetextus, accused along with Basilius 
of magical arts, in 491. 

Praetor Urbanus, tbe, of Constan- 
tinople, attempts to arrest Vigilius 
in the Basilica of St. Peter, iv. 594- 
595 - 

Praetorian Prefect, dignity of his office, 
IV. 367 ; his robes, iv 366 , his palace 
at Constantinople, iv. 364. 

Preemption, right of, claimed by Govern- 
ment, iii. 132, 554. 

Presidius, a citizen of Bavenna, takes 
refuge at Spoleto, iv. 241 ; despoiled 
of two jewelled daggeis by Constan- 
tine, IV, 242 ; makes Ins complaint 
to Belisarius, iv. 242. 
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Prices of com and wine in reign of 
Theodoric, iii 268. 

Primenius, an Italian priest, friend of 
Orestes, takes lefuge in Noricum, 
in. 160 

Prmcipius of Pisidia, obtains leave to 
fight as a foot“Soldier against the 
Goths, iv 195 

Priscian, the grammarian, an emigre 
at Constantinople, 111. 401 ; his poem 
in praise of Anastasius, lii. 401 ; 
compilations from, by Ca&siodorus, 
iv 351. 

PiiscLis, history of, continued by Mai- 
chus, in. 30 

Probinus, accuses Pope Symmachus of 
immorality, in. 447. 

Prohus, Emperor, his share in construc- 
tion of Walls of Eome, iv 87. 

Probus, hi other of Pompeius, nephew 
of Anastasius, omen as to succession 
to the Empire, iii. 537; his house 
burnt by the mob, ni. 565. 

Proclus, the Neo-Platonist, teacher of 
Pamprepiiis, in 55. 

Proclus, tbe Quaestor, chief minister of 
Justm, in. 540, 541 ; dissuades Justin 
from adopting Chosroes, in 573. 

Proclus, a veteian of Philadelphia, 
commits suicide on account of op- 
pression of provmcial governor, iv. 

Proconnesus, in Sea of Marmora, Pope 
Vigilius banished to, iv 603 

Procopius, brother of Marcian, joins 
his rebellion, ni. 49 ; Theod. Triarii 
refuses to surrender, lii iii. 

Procopius of Caesarea, Consiharius and 
Assessor of Belisarius, in. 575 ; his 
fifteen years’ intimacy with JBelisa- 
rius, ill. 576, his literary position, 
ill 576 ; his political attitude, iii. 
577 ; his religious views, 111. 578, 
636 w , half Theist, half Fatalist, lii. 
579; lineal successor of Ammianus 
and Zosimus, lii 580; his fondness for 
archaic names, iii. 581 n ; sails with 
Belisarius for Africa, iii. 598 ; sent 
to Syracuse, obtains information as 
to Carthage, iii. 602 ; leasts on dain- 
ties prepared for Gelimer, hi. 613; 
escapes with Solomon from Carthage 
to Syracuse, iv. 30 , his position 
under Belisarius illustrated by that 
of J osephius, iv, 32 % ; apparently at 
Beneventum in 536, iv. 74 j imagi 
nary description of his first sight of 
Rome, iv. 95-109; goes to Naples 
to quicken the sending of succours, 
iv. 216; troops collected by, iv 226 ; 
perhaps present during siege of Ri- 
noini, IV. 272 suggests to Belisa- 
rius to use one trumpet for advance 


and another for recall, iv. 317 ; rides 
thiough the streets of Ravenna with 
Belisanus, iv. 335 ; his reasons for 
writing the Anecdota, iv 453 ; tians- 
fers his devotion to Germanus, iv. 
554 * . 

Procopius, authenticity of the Anec- 
dota, in 536, IV. 461 % ; credence to 
be attached to the Anecdota, iv 443 ; 
date of his latest works, iv. 536 ; his 
death-year uncertain, iv 536 ; his 
account of the scheme for invasion 
of Italy by Theodoiic, hi. 119; 
dates Odovacar’s reign from death of 
Nepos, m. 129, erroneous statement 
as to Theodonc’s line of march, 111. 
184?!; extract from, ni 221; his testi- 
mony on behalf of Theodonc, 111 271 ; 
bis curious account of arrangement 
between Theodonc and Franks for 
the invasion of Buigundia, hi. 372 ; 
his story of Britain as the home of 
departed spiiits, lii. 376-378; his 
account of the disgrace of Boethius, 
hi. 48771, gossiping story as to the 
death of Theodonc, in. 520; as to 
tbe stencilled signature of Justin, 
ill. 540 as to Hypatius and Pom- 
peiUto in the Nika not, 111. 566; in- 
accurate description of campaign of 
531, in^ 587 w, improbable story of 
complicity of Theodora in death of 
Amalasuntha, lii. 647 n ; story about 
the Canaanites who 'fled from the 
face of Joshua the robber,’ iv 2377; 
length of his stadium (272 yards), iv. 
63 « ; on the Yia Appia, iv 95 tz , on 
the Aqueducts of Rome, iv. 15577; 
description of battering-ram, iv. 
16677, as to preservation of Murus 
Ruptus, IV. 169; on the Vivaiium, 
iv 17577; on the Tomb of Hadiian, 
IV. 179; on the large shields of the 
Goths and Persians, iv. 180, on topo- 
graphy of Gothic fortress between 
the Aqueducts, iv. 211, 212 77 ; on the 
yibyl’s curious mode of prophesying, 
iv. 21377; on eruption of Vesuvius, 
iv. 218 ; his belief in Nemesis, iv. 
24T ; his two accounts of the cause 
of death of Constantine, iv. 241, 
244 ; his loathing for the Heruli, iv. 
27577, 298; on relation of Franks 
to their subjects, iv. 293 n ; story of 
the child of Urbs Salvia, iv 303 , on 
the Flanks, iv. 309 ; as to power of 
Fortune, iv. 32777, 651; as to Fate 
or Providence, iv. 335 ; on the dis- 
grace of Belisarius, iv 449, 45277; 
on the historian’s duty of reticence, 
iv. 45777; confounds the Tiber and 
the Anio, iv. 45777; as to cause of 
disumon between John and Beli- 
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saiius, iv. 475 ; as to desolation 

of Rome, iv 507 n ; on the inconsis- 
tency of mankind, iv. 511 ; on the 
avarice of Belisarius, iv. 513%; on 
the ill-success of Belisarius’ s second 
command, iv 514, disgrace of Beh- 
sarius in 563 not mentioned by, iv. 
536; as to Frankish and Peisian 
coinage, iv. 542, 543; on the un- 
geneious policy of the Franks, iv. 
619 , on the bridge of Anminum, iv. 
627 on the mistaken tactics of 
Totila, iv, 636 ; as to Bmta Gal- 
lorim, iv 643 

Promotion in the Imperial army fraudu- 
lently stopped, IV 382. 

Prosper, Continuer of (Chronographer 
of 641 01 Codex Havniensis), iii, 178; 
extracts from, iii. 214-220 

Prote, island in the Sea of Marmora, 
scene of execution of Gerinanus Postu- 
mus and his daughter, iv. 570. 

Providence and Fate, Boethius disbin- 
guisheb between, in. 505-506. 

Provincia (Piooence)^ ceded by Odova- 
car to Euric, m. 126 ; inhabitants of, 
send embassy to Constantinople, lii. 
126; ceded by Witigis to the Franks, 
IV 71. 

Pydna in Macedonia, assigned to Os- 
trogoths 474, 111. 27. 

Pyramitana Massa, Farm of the Pyra- 
mid, near Syracuse, probable expla- 
nation of the name, 111. 150 n, 

Q. 

Qiiadratus, a palace official, brings 
Theodora’s letter to Belisarius, iv. 
45t. 

Quaestor, office of, iii. 55 n. 

Quinaria, a water-measure, conjectures 
as to contents of, iv. I5I-I53 

Quintana {Obieyhofen), in Noricum, in- 
habitants of, slain by Thuringians, 
ill. 159. 

Qaintilis, month of July, Romans ex- 
pected the siege to end in, iv. 213 

B. 

Raetia (Orisons and Tyrol), tightly 
held by Odovacar, iii. 127. 

Ragnaiis, Gothic governor of Taren- 
tum, treats for surrender to Imperial 
generals, iv. 622 j breaks off his 
negotiations, is routed and flies to 
Acherontia, iv. 649. 

Ravenna, Bracila slain at, iii. 130; 
Odovacar flies to, 111. 1 95 ; blockaded 
by Theodoric 490-493, iii. 204, fa- 
mine prices at, iii 210 , Maroboduus 
m exile at, lii 244 ; Aqueduct built 


at by Trajan, and restored by Theo- 
doric, 111. 267 , disturbances between 
Jews and Christians at, iii. 268-269 ; 
Theodoric’s adornment of, 111. 302, 
church of S Apollinare Niiovo, iii. 
302 ; other churches at, erected in 
the Ostrogotliic period, iii. 304 n ; 
siege of by Belisarius 540, iv. 326- 
337 » gi^iice at its subsequent histoiy, 
iv. 337 ; famine in, iv. 332 ; entiy of 
Belisarius into, iv 335 ; women ol, 
taunt their husbands with defeat, iv. 
335 j council of Imperial generals 
at, iv. 390 ; Belisarius makes his 
head-quaiteis, iv 456 ; Belisariiis’s 
harangue to citizens of, iv 457 ; 
menaced by Tutila, iv. 507. 

Ravenna, Annals of, supposed common 
source of Anonymus Valesii, Con- 
tinuatio Prosperi, Cuspiniani Chrom- 
con and Agnellus, iii 178, illustrated 
by ‘Digest of Chronicles,’ lii. 214- 
221 , some resemblance of Theo- 
pbanes to, iv. 537. 

Realists, Boethius takes the side of, iii. 

476. 

Becimimd, Gothic general, holds Reggio 
for Totila, iv. 477 

Recitach, son of Theodoricus Triarii, 
kills his uncles and becomes leader of 
the tribe, 111 114; slain by Theodoric 
the Amal 484, m 115. 

Refereiidarii, office of, iv. 599 n 

Regeta, place of meeting of the Gothic 
nation, iv 63, 64, and 64 w 

Regionariiis, Ducange’s explanation of 
the term, iv 224 

Reparatus, a Senat >r, brother of Vigi- 
lius, escapes to Milan, iv 187 ; falls 
into the hands of the Goths, and is 
cut to pieces, iv. 297. 

Republican, tribes so called among an- 
cient Germans, iii. 227 ; their geo- 
graphical position, lii. 227-228 w. 

Rhegium (Reggio), occupied by Belisa- 
niis, iv. 41-43; held by Recimund for 
Totila, iv. 477 ; held by Thonmuth 
for the Emperor, iv. 549 ; surrenders 
to Totila, IV. 549. 

Rioci, Dr. Oorrado, Ms theory as to the 
disinterment of Theodoric’s body, 111. 


Ricilas, guardsman of Belisarius, sent 
to lelieve Osimo, falls in fight, iv. 


-toy* 

Riggo, sword-bearer of Totila, ordered 
to disguise himself as the King, iv. 
433 ; unmasked by St Benedict, iv. 


433* 

Riitnm. See Ariminum. 

Roderxc or Ruderic, Count, sent by 
Totila to besiege Florence, iv. 396 n ; 
in attendance on the false Totila, xv. 
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433 ) governor of Ostia, iv^. 486 ; 
wounded in assault made by Isaac, 
iv 486 , dies, IV. 487 

Boman influence on German institu- 
tions, iii 236-238, 

Bomans, were they permitted to seive 
in Theodoric's army iii. 2^0 n 

Komanus, Count of the Domestics, 
ravages coast of Apuba 508, iii 399. 

Bomanus, monk, secietly feeds St. 
Benedict, iv. 416. 

BOMB, not visited by Odovacar after 
battle of V erona, iii 195-196, visited 
by Theodoric m 500, iii 265, 275- 
279, left by Witigis practically un- 
defended, IV 66, 6S ; entered by Beli- 
saiius at the Porta Asinaria 9 Dec 
536, iv. 84 ; prepai ations by Beli- 
Sririus for its defence, iv. 86-94 > 
aginary description of appearance of, 
iv 94-1 13 , Mrst Siege of, lyy Witigis 
March 537 to March 538, iv. 1 26 ; date 
of its commencement, iv. 12732 , non- 
combatants sent out of the city, iv 
185 ; revictualled from Ostia, iv. 236- 
238 ; the siege raised, iv 250 ; Second 
Siege of, by Toiila 545 ~ 54 < 5 , iv. 462- 
492, famine in, iv 47^, 471-473? 49°; 
non-comhatants sent away, iv. 473 , the 
City betrayed by Isauiian deserters, 
1 7 Dec. 546, IV. 491 , condition of the 
citizens, IV. 496 , Belisarius dissuades 
Totila from destroying, iv f;oi ; could 
Borne have really perished ^ iv. 503 , 
left without an inhabitant for six 
weeks, iv. 503, 507 ; re-occupied and 
fortified by Belisarius, iv 50S-509, in 
vain assaulted by Ditila, iv 510-5 1 1 ; 
‘ only he who holds Borne can be con- 
sidered lord of Italy, iv 544 ; Third 
Siege of, hy Totila 549, iv 541-545 ; 
able to glow corn enough within the 
walls for its own consumption, iv. 
544 ; betrayed to Totila, iv. 545 ; 
paitly restored and embellished by 
Totila, iv. 548 and 652 , Fourth Siege 
of by Narseh 552, iv. 649-650 
Boman Aqueducts : general sketch 
of, iv. 132-160; Alexandiina, iv. 
144-146; Alsietiiia, iv. 141; Amo 
Novus, iv. 142-144, 174, AnioYetus, 
iv 136-137, 174, Appia, iv 134- 
135; Claudia, iv. 142, 174, 211; 
Julia, iv. 139, 174, 21 1 , Maicia, iv. 
137-138, 174, 211, Tepula, IV, 138, 
174, 211; Trajana, iv. 144, 16 1 ; 
Yirgo, iv. 140, 244-247; Table of 
Aqueducts of Brontinus, iv. 145 
Modem Aqueducts: Felice, iv. 146, 
156, 212 ; Marcia-Pia, iv. 137, 156, 
Paola, iv. 156; Yirgo, iv. 140, 156 
Gates : list of, iv. 128 , Towers con- 
nected with, iv. 1 74-1 7 5 ; Porta Appia 


(Sau Sehastiano), iv 92 n, 96, 185 ; 
Porta Asmaiia (near San Gioianm), 
iv. 84, 223, 490, 491 ; Porta Aurelia, 
iv. 12S 172, 178, 194, 203, Porta 

Cornelia, called by Piocopius Poita 
Aurelia, ivhich see ; Poita Flamniia 
{del Topolo), ly 84, 128,132,168,228, 
248, 251, 493 ; Porta Latina, iv. 128 ; 
Porta Metro via, iv 128, Porta No- 
mentana {Pici), iv 128; Polta0^tlen- 
sis {SimFaolo\iy 128, 219, 544,544; 
PortaPmciana, iv. 122, 128, 13 1, 168, 
171, 194, 197,200, 202, 206, 229,230, 
246, 247, 535?? ; Porta Portuerisis {For- 
tese), IV, 185, 493 ; Porta Praenestina 
et Porta Labicana {Maggiore''<, 1 v 125, 

129, X 3 L 137? 173-175. 

of, 173, 177 , Porta h-ancti Panciatii, 
iv 125, 170, 195, 198, 545, Porta 
Salaria, iv. 131, i6S, 172, 190, 194, 
197, 245 ; Porta Tiburtiiia [ 8 , Lo- 
renzo), iv. 128. 

Churches: St John Lateran, iv. 
109, 223; St. Peter, iv, 110, 248, 
494-495 , St Paul, iv. no, 220; S. 
Maria Maggiore, iv no , St. Lau- 
rence, IV, III, 130, St. Agnes, iv. 

130, St. Sabina, iv. 223. 

Amphitlieatrum Casti ense, 175 « ; 

Baths of Caiacalla, iv 97 , Borghese 
gardens, iv. 130, 131 ; Campus Mar- 
tius, iv 108, 245 ; Campus Neroms, 
iv, 131, 180, 201, 206 , Castra Piae- 
toria,iv. 86, 1 76 n, Colosseum, iv. 100; 
Forum, iv 103,103; Imperial Fora, iv. 
103-107; Mausoleum of Augustus, 
iv. 108 ; Miiro Toiio (MurusBuptus), 
iv 168-169, Palatine, iv. 98-99; 
Pincian Palace and Pinciaii Hill, 
IV. 85, 223, 243, 245 , Pons Aelii 
{Ponte S Angelo), iv. 161, 180 ; Sta- 
dium ISTeronis, iv. 203 n, Temple of 
the Fates, iv. 189, 189 n, Temple 
of Janus, iv. 189, 1S9 n; Temple of 
Venus and Borne, iv 101 ; Tomb of 
Hadrian {Castle of S Angelo), iv. 
108, 171, 178-181, 194, 248, 546- 
548, 650 ; Tomb of Eurysaces, iv 
174-175 , Vivarium, probable posi- 
tion of, iv 175 n ; attack on, iv, 176- 
177. 

Bomulus, brother of Marcian, joins 
his insurrection, lii. 49 ; escapes to 
camp of Theodoric, son of Tnarius, 
ill 51. 

Bomulus Augustulus, deposed Emperor 
of the West, possibility that Barbaria, 
pationess of the Monastery of Seve- 
rinus, was his mother, in. 172 

Bondelet, M., translator of Frontinus, 
his estimate as to quantity of water 
contained in a guinana, iv. 15 1. 

Boscianum {Bossano), situation of, iv. 
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518; early history of, iv 518-519; 
refugees collected at, iv. 520 ; Beli- 
sarius endeavouis to relieve, iv. 520 , 
surrender of, iv. 523 

Eotonda at Eavenna, iii. 52 1 (and see 
Theodoiic’s tomb). 

Eubeus, author of History of Eavenua, 
quoted, ui. 306 n 

Eufinianum, country house of Beli- 
sarius, IV. 370. 

Eugians, war with the Ostrogoths, iii. 
23, employed by Zeno to suppress 
the revolt of Ulus, ui 117; stirred 
up by Zeno against Odovaear, iii 
149 ; their state the most powerful 
on the Korth of the Danube, 111. 
J57, kings, genealogy of, 111 162; 
subdued by Odovaear 487 and 488, 
iii 169-170, under Erederic occupy 
Ticmum and hold carnival there tor 
two years, 111 208 ; presume to give 
a king (Eranc) to the Gothic nation, 
IV. 386-387. 

Eugiland, home of the Eugians (after- 
wards occupied by the Lombards), 
iii. 170. 

Eusticiana, daughter of Symmachus, 
marries Boethius, iii. 472 , accused 
of destroying statues ofTheodoiic, iv. 
496 j her life spared by Totila, iv. 
496 

EuBtious, Count of Soholarii, ravages 
the coast of Apulia 508, iii. 399. 

Eusticus, Bishop of Lyons, describes 
to Epiphanius the crafty character 
of Gundobad, iii. 334. 

Eubticus, a priest, Ambassador from 
Theodahad to Justinian, iv. 14 , not, 
suiely, the same person as Pope 
Agapetus, iv. 14 n. 

Eusticus, deacon, nephew of Pope 
Vigilius, condemns his uncle’s Judi- 
catum, iv. 590, 

S. 

Sabbatius, father of Justinian, ‘would 
that he had never been boin,’ 111 559. 

Sabinianus, Magister Militiae pei 11- 
lyricum. Imperial geneial against 
Theodoric 479, 111. loi ; will not 
swear, lii. 103 , defeats Theodoiic in 
the Candavian Mountains, 111. 107- 
108. 

Sabinianus, son of the preceding, sent 
against Mundo, and defeated by him, 
111. 397. 

Sabinianus, guaidsman of Belisarius, 
sent to relieve Osimo, iv. 459 ; but 
fails, iv. 459. 

Sabiiius of Campania, went with Pope 
John on embassy to Constantinople, 
iii. 462 n. 


Sacramentum, suggestion as to history 
of the woid, ill. 44 n 

Sadag€s(or Sadagarn), an Alan (^) tube, 
warred on by tlie Ostrogoths, lii. 18. 

Saint Sophia, church of, burnt at the 
insuirection of the Nika, iii. 564 ; 
rebuilt by Ju&timau, iii. 551, 572. 

Saiones (Chief Constables), desci*iptioii 
of their duties, iii. 253-255 (compare 
in. 299, Giimoda the Saio) ,* Nandius 
a Saio, ill. 361 , employed against 
Theodahad, lii. 638 

Salona, in Dalmatia, Nepos slam at his 
villa near, iii 129, taken by Mun- 
dus, general of J ustinian, iv. 3 ; 
battle of Mundus and the Goths, 
near, iv. 17, occupied by the Goths, 
IV. 18 ; re- occupied by Impeiual 
general Constantine, iv. 19 , closely 
besieged by the Goths, but not taken, 
IV. 1 15 ; Belisariusand Vitalmsmeet 
at, iv. 455 ; Valentine returns to, iv. 
456. 

Salzburg (Jnvavia), msciiption at, re- 
lating to Odovaear, seems to be not 
authentic, iii. 174-176. 

San Miniato, near Floi ence, frescoes at 
representing St. Benedict and Totila, 
IV. 435. 

Santa Croce, chuich of, in Eome, Pope 
Symmachus assaulted on his way to, 
111 . 453 ~ 453 - 

Santo Spirito, church of, at Ravenna, 
iii. 304 n 

Sapaudia (Savoy), emptied of the Li- 
gurian captives of Gundobad, in 338. 

Sarabaitae = recreant monks, iv 419- 
420. 

Saracens fight in both armies in war of 
the Persians against the Empire 531, 
hi 589-590. 

Sardica (Sophia ) , Germanus sets up his 
standard at, iv. 566. 

Sardinia, revolt in, against the Vandals, 
iii. 603 ; recovered for the Empne, 
ill. 618; annexed by Totila to his 
kingdom, iv. 619 ; John, governor of 
Afiica, fails to recover it, iv. 619. 

Sarmatians war with the Ostrogoths, 
111 23 and 24. 

Sarno river (Draco), for two months 
defended by tlie Goths against Nar- 
ses, IV 653; battle near, iv. 653- 
656. 

Sasso Ferraio, piobably not the site of 
battle between Narses and Totila, iv. 

644. 

Savia, Roman province of (Austrian 
Sclavonia), confounded with Suavia, 
ill. 21 n. 

Saxons, conquests of, in Britain in the 
sixth, century, lii. 377, iv, 236. 

Scalae Veteres, in Niimidia, battle of, 
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between Germanus and the rebel 
soldiers, iv. 36. 

Scarapae {Elbassait)^ occupied by Theo- 
doiic 479, 111. 99. 

Scardoiia, m Dalmatia, near Sebemco, 
John and Valerian meet at, iv, 615. 

Scardus Mountains, between Mace- 
donia and Epirus, iii. 95 ; crossed by 
Theodoric 479, iii 97-98. 

Scarniunga uver in Pannonia, lii. 
13. 

Schaffliaiisen, Palls of, alluded to by 
Jordanes (0> 21 n, 

Sclmjgia (Ad Ensem), stage on the 
FLiminian Way, iv. 260; Naises 
probably encamped near, iv. 629 ; 
battle of the Apennines was pro- 
bably fought near, iv 644 

Schirren, author of *De ratione quae 
inter Jordanem et Cassiodorum con- 
stat,’ hypothesis that Jordanes wrote 
in the interests of Germanus Pos- 
tiimus, iv. 568-569. 

Schism, first between Churches of Rome 
and Constantinople, begun 484, iii. 
146 ; ended 519, iii. 436. 

Scholarii, household troops of the Em- 
peior, IV. 527; decay of discipline 
amongst, iv 527-528. 

Scholastica, St , sister of St. Benedict, 
her life, herfaiewell to her brother, 
and death, iv. 435-437. 

Schubert (Von), author of ^ Die Unter- 
werfung der Alainannen unter die 
Fraubeu,’ iii. 319; bearing of his 
theory on the life of Cassiodorus, iii. 
316 ; on the site of Clovis’s battle 
with the Alainanni, lu. 342 n ; as to 
the extrusion of the Alamanni by 
Clovis, iii. 350-353* 

Scipuar, Gothic general, prosecutes the 
siege of Ancona, iv. 615 , desists from 
the siege, iv 617, wounds Asbad 
the slayer of Totila, iv 640. 

Sclavoninns invade the Empire and 
ravage Illyria and Thiace 549, iv 
564-565 ; second and third invasions 
550, IV 565 ; beaten back by Ger- 
manus, IV. 567 (See also Slovenes.) 

Scyllaciuin (Squillace), description of, 
by Cassiodorus, lii, 285-286 ; Mon- 
astenes of Cassiodorus at, iv. 343- 
347 * 

Scyri, fight with the Ostiogoths, iii. 
22 , iheix primates, id. 2^ n. 

Scythia, Roman province of (Bohrvd- 
scha), assigned to the Ostrogoths, 
iii. 27. 

Sebastian, Praetorian Prefect under 
Zeno, his venality, iii 38. 

Sebastian, deacon of the Roman Church, 
defends the Three Chapters against 
Vigilius, iv. 590-591. 


Seebohm, E., on the servile tenure of 
land among the barbarians, in. 
237 n 

Segeric, son of Sigismund, grandson of 
Theodoric, quarrels with his step- 
mother, lii. 369; assassinated by 
order of his father, iii. 369 

Sena (Gtsano), Rivei, Narses probably 
marched up the valley of, iv. 629. 

Sena Gallica (Simgagha), sea-fight 
near, between Goths and Imperialists, 
iv. 615-618. 

Senate of Rome, called ‘ his Senate ’ by 
Anastasius, lii. 425 , their pious 
letter to the Emperor, iii. 425 , con- 
demn Boethius to death, 111. 487 ; 
what was. the scheme of Boethius on 
behalf of lii. 495 ; not to suffer 
death 01 confiscation of goods with- 
out the Emperor’s consent, iv. ii ; 
harangued by Witigis, iv. 68 ; many 
Senators taken as hostages to Ra- 
venna, iv. 68 ; message of Wibigis 
to, by Albes, iv 164 , Senatoi -hos- 
tages muidered by Witigis, iv 187; 
■wives and daughters of Senators dis- 
missed unharmed by Totila, iv. 398 ; 
Totila’s letter to the Senate, iv. 407- 
408 , upbi aided in an angry harangue 
by Totila, iv. 499 , Senators dragged 
by Totila into Lucania, iv. 505 , sent 
into Campania, iv. 505; rescued by 
John, IV. 515 ; sent to Sicily for safe 
keeping, iv. 515; brought back to 
Rome, IV. 548 ; their wretched condi- 
tion, iv. 614. 

Senators of Constantinople, enlisted for 
defence of the city, iv. 529 , de- 
meanour of m Emperoi’s presence- 
chamber, IV. 562. 

Seneca, e-stent of Boethius’^ borrowings 
fiom the poems of, 111 508. 

Sentinum, battle between Romans and 
Gauls fought * in agro Sentinafi," iv. 
643. 

Serfs (originani), allowed by the Edic- 
tum Theodoiici to be sold apart from 
the soil, lii. 313; compare extract 
fiom Enuodius, lii. 332, n i. 

Seigius, nephew of Solomon, entrusted 
with the government of Africa, which 
he mismanages, iv. 37 ; removed 
from the government 545, iv. 39 ; 
commands reinforcements sent to 
Italy 547, iv. 517. 

Seigius, Praetorian Piefect, enlarges 
the Prefectoral Palace at Constanti- 
nople, IV. 364 

Sergius, Magister Militum per Thra- 
cias, taken captive by the Kotrigurs, 
iv. 5 26 , ransomed by J ustinian, iv. 

532. 

Sergius, grandson of the Curator Aethe- 
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rius, gets up a conspiracy against 
Justinian, iv. 533. 

Seivandus, friend of St Benedict, iv. 

437 

Seivilius Caepio, Censor, one of tlie 
builders of the Tepulan Aqueduct, iv. 

138. 

Servius, King, Wall of at Home, iv. 
89? 90, 132, 508 

Sessorium, Palace of, at Rome, iii. 
266, 452. 

Severianus, Count of the Consistory, 
sent by Anastasius on an embassy to 
Pope Hormisdas, lii. 424 

Severinus, Saint, the Apostle of Nori- 
cum, hi. 1 55-1 73 , mystery as to his 
parentage, 111 160; relation to Odo- 
vacar, 111 16 1 ; relation to the 

Riigian Kings, 111 162-166; prophe- 
cies concerning Ferderuchus, in. 167 ; 
death of, lii. 167 , his bones carried 
up out of Noricum, in. 1 70 ; laid m 
the Lucullanum near Naples, hi. 171 ; 
transported to Naples, in. 172. 

Severus, a tinbulent Monophysite, Ins 
share in the tumult of the Trisagion, 
lii. 409 , made patriarch of Antioch, 
iii. 414; anathematised in the great 
Church of Constantinople, lii. 431 ; 
letter of Vigilius (^) to, iv 5/6- 

Severus, a Roman citizen accused of 
plotting for the I’estoratioii of hea- 
thenism, iii. 136. 

Sibylline prophecies as to death of Mun- 
dus and his son, iv. 18; as to ending 
of siege of Rome in Quintihs, iv. 
212; carious passage of Procopius 
as to reason of obscurity m these 
prophecies, iv. 213 n. 

Sicca Venerea, on confines of Africa 
and Numidia, battle of, between 
Moors and soldiers of Areobindus, 
IV. 39. 

‘ Sicilian Vespers,’ anticipation of, in 
murder of the followers of Odovacar 
490, ill. 203. 

Sicily, ceded by Gaiseric to Odovacar, 
111 126-127, condition of, under Theo- 
doric, hi. 322 ; Gothic authorities of, 
welcome Belisanus on his way to 
Africa, hi 601 ; at once goes over 
to the Empire on pioclamation of 
Gothic war, iv 7-8 ; the Goths offer 
to cede to the Emperor, iv. 235 ; To- 
tila on the ingi atitude of inhabitants 
of, iv 468 ; laid waste by Totila, 
IV. 549-550; four fortresses in, held 
by Totila, iv. 550; finally lost by the 
Goths, iv, 618. 

Sidimund, landowner near Dyrrha- 
chium, confederate with Theodoric, 
iii. 95-96. 


Sidonius, Apollinaris, quoted, iii. 16 71, 

iii. 324, iv. 342 n 

Siegfried (^) Xicri<ppidos, a Goth in tlie 
Imperial service, defends Assisi 
against Totila, iv. 463 

Sigilda, wife of Theodoricus Triarii, 
lii. 1 13; billies her husband by 
night, ih. 1 14. 

Sigismund, son of Gundobfid, King of 
Burgundy, man ies daughter of Theo- 
doiic, ill. 265 ; a convert to the 
Catholic faith, 111 358 ; becomes 

King on his father’s death 510, in 
368; his feeble hysterical charactei, 
iii 368 , quarrel with the Catholic 
bishops, iii. 368 ; he fawns upon the 
Emperor Anastasius, in 368 ; puts 
his son Segeric to death, 111 369 ; m 
remorse founds the ‘ perpetual choir ’ 
of Agaunum, lii 370 ; defeated by 
the sons of Clovis 523, iii 373 ; with 
his wife and two sons thrown down 
a well near Orleans, iii. 374 « 

Silentiaiii, Imperial guard of honour, 
ill 379 n ; prediction that Zeno’s 
successor should be one of, hi. 63 ; 
Anastasius one of the Schola of, hi. 
64 

Silverius, Pope 536-537? son of Hor- 
misdas, a previous Pope, iv, 82 ; 
forced by Witigis to sweai fidelity to 
the Goths, iv. 66 ; offers to sur- 
render Rome to Belisanus, iv. 82 ; 
invited by Theodora to Constanti- 
nople, iv. 221 ; accused of writing 
a treasonable letter* to Witigis, iv. 
222-223 , deposed by Belisanus and 
Antonina, iv. 222-224; date of this 
event, iv. 220 n] m exile, iv. 225; 
dies 538 (}), IV. 226 ; exercise of Im- 
perial prerogative in his deposition, 

IV. 574-575* . ^ 

Silversmiths’ conspiracy against Justi- 
nian, iv. 533 n. 

Simas, general of Huns at battle of 
Daras, hi 585. 

Simplicius, Pope 468-483, his Ponti- 
ficate, iii. 137, his struggle for as- 
cendency with Acaciiis, in. 1 41-1 42 ; 
his death, iii 142. 

Sindenth, Gothic governor of Syracuse, 

iv. 8 n. 

Singidunum {Belgrade), taken by 
Theodoric from fciarmatians, in. 24. 

Smthues, guardsman of Belisarius, sent 
to take possession of Tibur, iv. 219; 
his wound, iv. 219. 

Sirmium Miirowiz on the Save), 
Theodoric claims fiom the Gepidae, 
iii 394-395; recovered by Theodoi 1C, 
in. 396. 

Siaigis, Prankish general, recommends 
Gothic garrison in the Alpine castles 
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to surrender to officer of Belisanus, 

^ IV 330 

Sixtus, subdeacon and Regionarius, 
takes pait in the deposition of Pope 
Silver ius, iv. 224. 

Sixtus Y, Pope 1585-1590, made use of 
the Aqueduct of Alexander for the 
Aqua Felice, iv. 144-146. 

Slavery among ancient Germans, iii. 
236-237. 

Slaves, fugitive, Totila declares that 
he will never surrender to their 
masters, iv 469 

Slovenes (2 a:A 0^677^0/), their curious ac- 
complishment of kidnapping their 
enemies, iv. 321 , see also Sclavo- 
nians 

Soas, one of Theodoric’s generals 479, 

iii 98 ; sent as hostage to Sabinianus, 
lii 102. 

Solomon the Eunuch, Governor of Africa 
534-535, IV. 23; his wars with the 
Moors, IV. 23-24, conspiracy of the 
mutineers, against, iv. 28; escapes to 
Syracuse, iv. 30-32 ; again governor 
539~543» 37 ? defeated and slain 

by the Moors, iv 37. 

Sondis (2), cliff of, Theod. Triarii en- 
camped at, ill 86 

Sophia, St, church of, Ba&iliscus takes 
refuge at, 111 45. 

Spangenberg’s ‘ Juiis Komani Tabulae 
Negotioium Solleiunium,’ quoted, iii. 

Spaniel us, a Scholarius (life-guardsman), 
hired by Ariadne to assassinate Ulus, 
in 57. 

Spinus of Spoleto, Quaestor of Totila, 
persuades his master to letire from 
Sicily, IV. 550 

Spoletium {Spoleto). on the Flaminian 
Way, occupied by Constantine, iv. 
115 , held notwithstanding advance 
of Goths, iv 1 17, Piesidius of Ra- 
venna took refuge at, iv 241 ; fortress 
at, built by Theodoric, iv. 259 ; Bes- 
sas commands gairison of, iv. 399 , 
surrendered by Herodian to Totila, 

iv 462 ; recoveied by Imperial forces, 
iv. 506 ; recovered by Imperial forces 
a second time, iv 648 

Squires of chivalry, anticipation of 
among the Lombards, iv. 624 

Stables of Biomed (in Thrace% scene 
of the death of Theod. Ti iarii, m 1 1 3. 

Stadium, of Procopius — 272 yaicls, iv 
63 %. 

Stanhope. See Mahon. 

Statues of Theodoric at Ravenna, iii. 
306. 

Statues tom down from the Tomb of 
Hadrian and hurled upon the be- 
siegers, iv. 180. 


^Statute of Limitations’ under Theo- 
doiic, commenced with victory of tlie 
Isonzo 489, 111. 19 r. 

Stephanus, a citizen of Neapohs, pleads 
the cause of the Neapolitans with 
Belisarius, iv 48 , advocates the sur- 
render of the city, iv. 49 ; Belisarius 
by his means exhorts the citizens to 
surrender, IV 55; vituperates Ascle- 
piodotus, iv 60. 

Stephen, Bishop of Lyons, endeavours 
to convert Gundobad to Catholicism, 
lii. 34^5-349 

Stephen, citizen of Rome, sent by To- 
tila to Justinian, with proposition of 
peace, iv 548 

Stilicho, minister of Emperor Honorius, 
inscription as to, over Gates of Rome, 
iv. 1 74?*' 3 his name on a pillar at 
Porto, IV. 481 

Stobi, m Macedonia, taken by Theo- 
doric 473, iii. 26, 28 

Storming a city, Beh&arius on the hor- 
rors which accompany it, iv. 55. 

Stienae, New Yeai’s presents from 
Emperor to barbarians, iii 16-17. 

Stutza (Stotzas, or Sfcutias), a common 
soldier chosen king by Afiican 
mutineers, iv 31 ; his career, iv 31- 
39 , shun in single combat by John, 
son of Si&innidu«^, iv. 39 

Suabia (Suavia), or Swabia, iii. 20 ; 
confounded with Savia, iii. 21 
circle of, iii. 353. 

Suavegotta, daughter of Sigismund, 
wife of Theodoric the Frank, lii. 371 . 

Suhiaco (Snblaqueum), on the Amo, de- 
scription of, iv. 415 ; St Benedict’s 
residence at, iv. 416-424, see also iv. 

137 

Suetonius, quoted as to strenae, iii 
16 n. 

Suevi, or Suavi, position and eaily 
history of, 111 1 9 ; war with Osti 0- 
goths, in 21 ; assault and take 
Boiotrum, iii. 156, 159 ; m Spam, iii. 

323* 

Suidas, quoted, iii. 42 n 

Summonte’s 'Storia di Napoli,’ iv 23 

Summum Bonum, Boethius upon the 
nature of the, iii 504. 

Sunica, general of Huns at battle of 
Baras, in 585 

Sunigilda, wife of Odovacar, is im- 
piisoned after her husband’s death, 
and dies of hunger, iii 213. 

Sura, on the Euphiates, scene of battle 
between Belisarius and Azareth, ni. 
588. 

Surgical cases during siege of Rome, iv. 
208. 

Syagria (^ if daughter of Syagrius), ran- 
soms Ligurian captives, hi. 338. 
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Sybaris, early bistory of, iv. 518. 

Syllectum, in African province of 
Byzacene, opens its gates to Beli- 
sarius, in. 605. 

Symmaclius, Pope, native of Sardinia, 
iii 445 , disputed election between 
bim and Laurentius ii Nov. 498, 
iii 265, 445 ; history of contest 
between him and Laurentius, lii. 
445-455 , summoned to Biinini, iii. 
448 , flies to Borne, 111. 448 ; as- 
saulted on his way to the church of 
S. Croce, 111 452-453 , exculpated by 
Synodus Palmaris 501, in 454; pro- 
claims an amnesty to his late op- 
ponents, iii 457 , repudiates the de- 
ciee of Odovacar, lii 458; dies 19 
July 514, iii 459 ; reference to, in 
the Indiculus of Hormisdas, iii. 
422 

Symmachus, Chief of the Senate, father- 
in-law of Boethius, 111 469 ; Theo- 
doric ordeis his execution, m. 469 ; 
his ancestors, lii. 472 , his political 
career, lii. 473 ; consul 485, iii. 473; 
extract from Anecdoton Holden as 
to, ih 474 his execution judged, 
iii. 497; story of Theodoiic’s remorse 
for the death of, caused by sight of a 
fish’s head, in. 519. 

Symmachus, of Byzantium, visits Borne 
and admires Eutharic’s exhibition in 
the Amphitheatre, iii 297. 

Symmachus, a J ew, officer in the Boyal 
Schola, puts the Arians in posses- 
sion of Catholic basilicas, iii. 469. 

Synodus Palmaiis, vel Synodus Abso- 
lutionis Incongruae, held in the 
Portico of St. Peter’s called Pal- 
maria 23 Oct. 501, lii. 454 ; acquits 
Pope Symmachus of the charges 
brought against him, defended by 
Ennodius, lii. 454. 

Syiacuse, possessions of Pierius at, hi. 
150, 152 ; Procopius visits, to obtain 
information as to Carthage, iii 602 ; 
triumphal procession of Belisarius 
through, IV. 10 ; fugitives from Car- 
thage land at, iv. 23; besieged by 
the Goths, relieved by Libeiius, iv. 
622. 

T. 

Tacitus, on limited character of German 
kingship, iii. 224-225, his keen ob- 
servation of all political phenomena, 
hi. 226; his distinguishing use of 
Bex and Civitas, 111. 227 

Tadmum, or Taginae {Gualdo Tadino), 
Totila encamps near, iv. 630. 

Tarantasia (in the valley of the Ishre), 
passed by Epiphanius and the 


Ligurian exiles on their return home, 

iii. 33971. 

Tarasicodissa, Isaurian name of Em- 
peror Zeno, lii, 37. 

Tarentum {Taianio\ occupied by John, 

iv. 506 ; taken by Totila, iv. 549 ; 
governor of, treats for surrender to 
Imperial generals, iv 622 , taken by 
Imperial army, iv 649. 

Taiiflf of prices of provincial governor- 
ships under Zeno, iii. 39 m. 

Tarmutus, an Isaurian, brother of 
Ennes, obtains leave to fight as a 
foot-soldier against the Goths, iv. 
195-196 , severely wounded, reaches 
the city and dies two days afterwards, 
iv. 200. 

Tarracma (^Terracina), ‘Palace ofThe- 
odoric’ at, 111. 277; inscription as 
to his drainage works at, 111. 277, 
314, IV. 63 ; Euthalius lands at, 
iv 206 , Martin and Trajan quar- 
tered at, iv. 219 ; John marches to, 
iv. 228. 

Tax on cattle, a quarter of, remitted 
by Anastasius, iii 416. 

Tax-gatherers, oppressions practised by, 
at command of J ohn of Cappadocia, 
iv 362-364. 

Taxes, names of tw'enty new, imposed 
by J ustinian, hi. 5 54. 

Taxing-system, oppressive, of the Em- 
pire, iv, 378-381. 

Teias (or Thila), officer of Totila, bars 
the passage of Narses at Verona, iv. 
626 ; his troops rejoin the army of 
Totila, iv 630, 636, 638 ; acclaimed 
King at Pavia 552, iv. 647 ; slays 
the Boman pages, iv. 65 1 ; marches 
by a circuitous route into Campania, 
iv. 652 ; retires to Mons Lactarius, 
iv. 654 ; his valour in the battle of 
Mons Lactarius, iv. 655 ; his death 

553. iv- 655- 

Temple, vessels of the, brought from 
Carthage, sent back to Jerusalem, 
iii, 625. 

Temples of Borne, generally despoiled 
of their pillars before sixth centuiy, 
iv 112-113 

Temporal dominion of the Church for- 
warded by barbarian invasions, lii. 
339. 

Tertiae, thiid part of the soil of Italy 
assigned to the Gothic settlers, limits 
of, defined by Liberius, lii. 273 

Tertullus, Patrician, father of St. 
Placidus, V. 421. 

Teurnia (8 Peter im JS0I&), city of 
Noricum, plundered by the Ostro- 
goths, ih. 156 n. 

Tezutzat, appointed Saio to Petrus in 
place of Amara, iii. 256. 
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Theban Legion, fable of, iii 370. 

Tlielane, son of Odovacar, designated as 
Caesar, in. 213 ; hostage to Theodoric 
for his father, m. 210, sent to Gaul, 
escapes to Italy and is slain there, iii. 
213. 

Theocritus, candidate for the diadem, 
favoured by Amantius, ui. 430 

Theoctistus, physician m the Imperial 
Camp, iv. 208 

Theodahad, nejihew of Theodoric, son 
of Amalafoda, hated and despised 
by the Goths, lii. 528 ; his philoso- 
phical tastes, lii. 637 ; his cupidity, 

iii. 637; deputation of Tuscans to 
complain of him, iii. 638 ; treats 
with J ustinian, in. 639 , condemned 
to make restitution to his neigh- 
bours, lii. 640 ; associated in the 
kingdom with Amalasuntha, 111. 
641-642 ; imprisons Amalasuntha, in, 
644-645 ; puts her to death, iii. 647 ; 
alleged instructions from Theodora as 
to this act, hi 647-648 n ; chiefly 
at Eome, not at Eavenna in 535, 

iv. II w; negotiations for peace on 
humiliating terms, iv. ii , extra- 
ordinary dialogue with Peter, iv. 
13; his letter to Justinian, iv. 15; 
changes his mind after victories in 
Dalmatia, iv. 20 j threatens Peter, 
iv, 20 ; practises divimition with 
hogs,iv 52; will not assist Neapolib, 
iv. 53 ; makes one more effort at re- 
conciliation with Justinian, iv. 21 w ; 
sends Pope Agapetus to Constanti- 
nople, iv. 79 ; causes Silverius to he 
elected Pope, iv. 8 r ; deposed by the 
national assembly of the Goths 536, 
iv. 62-64 ; slam by Optaris, by order 
of Witigis, iv. 65. 

Theodahad (or Adeodatus), Eule of^ 
mentioned in ‘ Life of St Benedict,’ 
iv. 416 

Tlieodegotha, Tbeudegotho, or Thiudi- 
goto, daughter of Theodoric, wife of 
Sigismund the Burgundian, 111. 265, 
328 n. 

Theodora, Empress 527-548, her early 
history, hi. 543-544 ; hostility to the 
Green faction, in. 544 ; married to 
Justinian, hi. 545; Patrician and 
Augusta, iii. 545 ; her arrogance, iii 
546 , hei bold counsels at time of the 
Nika not, hi 567-568 , her alleged 
complicity m the death of Amala- 
suntha, iii. 647-648 n ; a professed 
Monophysite, pationises Anthimus, 
iv, 80 and 221 , determines to remove 
Pope Silverius, iv. 2 2 1 ; her dangerous 
position during her husband’s illness, 
iv. 445 ; her revenge on the generals 
who wished to appoint his successor. 


iv. 447; her scheme for reconciling 
Belisarius and Antonina, iv 450- 
452 ; her persecution of Germanus, 
iv 554 ; calls on Vigilius to fulfil his 
bargain, iv. 576 ; sends Anthemius 
to arrest Yigilius, iv 579, dies of 
cancer, l July 548, iv. 523 

Theodore, Bishop of Caesarea, Justin- 
ian’s chief adviser in the controveisy 
of the Three Chapteis, iv. 593 , ex- 
communicated by Vigilius, IV. 594. 

Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, teacher 
of Nestoiius, iv. 582-606 passim; not 
condemned at Chalcedon 451, iv 582 ; 
anathematised at Constantinople 553, 
iv. 602. 

Theodore the Cappadocian, proclaimed 
leader by the African mutmeei s, but 
remains loyal, iv. 29; left in com- 
mand at Carthage, iv. 35 

Theodore, captain of the guard, slain 
by the African mutineers, iv 29-30. 

Theodoie, a Roman orator, sent to Jus- 
tinian with letter from Totila, iv. 499. 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus, his writ- 
ings against Cyril, iv. 582 ; contro- 
versy as to the anathema on these 
writings, IV. 582-584; condemned 
by the Eifth Council, iv 680 

Theodoret, a Cappadocian soldier under 
Belisarius, iv. 197. 

Theodoric, son of Theudemir, iii 14; 
often called son of Walamir, iii. io«, 
75; literatuie concerning, iii. 257- 
259 ; born 454, on the day of a victory 
over the Huns, iii 1 4, 25 % ; true form 
and meaning of his name (Thiudan- 
reiks), hi 15, i6?z; sent to Con- 
stantinople as a hostage, iii. 1 8 ; re- 
turns from Constantinople, 111 24 ; 
defeats the Sarmatians and takes 
Smgidunum, iii. 24 , hailed as King 
of the Goths (?) 471, 111 24; makes 
a rapid march to Thessalonica 473, 
ill 26 ; succeeds his father 474, 111. 
27 , chronology of early life of, 111. 
73 ; his aims in the early part of his 
caieer, iii. 73-74 ; attitude towaids 
the other Theodoric, iii 75 ” 7 ^ ’ ‘co- 
operates m the restoiation oi Zeno, 
ill. 80 , urged into action against 
Theod. Triani, 111. 85 ; left unsup- 
ported by the Emperor, iii 85-86 ; 
coalesces with Theod. Triani 478, 
lii. 87 , joint embassy to Zeno, iii. 
87 ; deserted by Theod. Triai 11, lii. 
91 ; invades Maced' nia 479, lii. 92 ; 
his campaign m Epirus 479, in 95- 
no; interview with Adamantius, 
103-107 ; SIX years of alternate 
peace and war with the Empire 
481-7, hi. 115; Magister Mihtiae 
Braesentis 483, iii. 115 ; Consul 484, 
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iii 115 ; kills Eecitach son of Theod. 
Triarii 484, lii 115; not allowed to 
suppress revolt of Ulus, iii. 116-117; 
scheme for invasion of Italy, iii. 
118-121; march from the Danube 
into Italy, 111 180-190 ; victorious 
at the battle of the XJlca, in. 188; 
descent into Italy August 489, iii. 
1 89 , defeats Odovacar at the Isonzo, 
in. 191 ; defeats Odovacar at Verona 
30 Sept. 489, 1 92-1 94 ; reviews his 
troops at Milan, lii. 196; change 
wrought by the treachery of Tufa, lii. 
198 ; withdraws to Ticinum, 111. 
198-200; forms a friendship with 
Epiphanius, lii. 199 ; defeats Odova- 
car at the Adda ii Aug. 490, lii. 
202 ; returns to Ticinum 491, 111. 
206, takes Ariminum 492, 111. 207; 
blockades Eavenna for four years 
490-493, hi 204-210; accepts sur- 
render of Odovacar, lii 210, wel- 
comed by John, Archbishop of Ea- 
venna, hi. 21 1 , receives all the 
Eoman inhabitants of Italy into his 
peace, iii. 21 1 ; in violation of the 
treaty assassinates Odovacar at the 
Lauretnm, in. 212 ; in his position 
more nearly resembled a Roman Em- 
peror than a German King, iii. 243 
(compare also iii 242 n) ; his probable 
attitude towards his ministers, iii. 
247 ; he loved and wrought for 
Zzias, in. 248 ; did not attempt an 
absolute fusion of the two peoplei^, 
iii. 249 ; praise of his administration 
by Anon Valesii, lii. 262 , his shrewd 
sayings, iii. 263; his judgment 'on 
the woman who denied her son, lii. 
264 ; receives royal ornaments from 
Anastasius, ni. 265 ; celebrates his 
tiicennalia at Eome, lii. 266 ; his en- 
couragement of trade and manufac- 
tures, iii 267 ; alleged inability to 
write his name, iii 268 (compare iii. 
451 7i) ; his judgment upon the anti- 
Jewish rioters, ni. 269; testimony 
of Procopius in favour of, iii. 271 ; 
his visit to Eome 500, iii. 375-279; 
his drainage works in the Pontine 
Marshes, 111. 277 ; repairs the walls of 
Eome and buildings on the Palatine, 
iii 278 ; tiles beanng his name, lii. 
278 ^2- ; confidence m Cassiodorus, lii 
295 ; Amalasuntha his only legiti- 
mate child, lii 296 ; his buildings at 
Eavenna, iii. 302-306; his statues, 
iii. 306 ; why called Dietrich of 
Bein m the Niebelungen Lied, iii 
307 ; his legislation («ee Edictum 
Theodorioi) ; his relations with Gaul, 
iii. 319-378 ; matrimonial alliances 
of himself and his family, iii. 3 19-3 21 


and 265-267; issues an edict against 
Eoman adherents of Odovacar, ni. 
328-329; persuaded by Epiphanius to 
revoke it, iii. 331; induces Epiphanius 
to intercede with Gundobad for the 
Ligurian exiles, in. 332-333; remits 
the taxes of Liguria, lii. 340-341 ; 
tiles to prevent the outbreak of war 
between Clovis and Alaric 507, lii. 
354-357 ; intervenes on behalf of the 
Visigoths, ill. 361-365; rebukes 
Thrasamund for sheltering Gesalic, 
iii. 365 ; is reconciled to Thrasamund, 
iii 365 ; rules Spain and Visigothic 
Gaul as guardian of Amalanc, iii. 
367 ; kind reception of St Caesar ius, 
ni. 363-364; confederate with the 
Franks against the Burgundians 523, 
iii. 372; augments his territory in 
Gaul, iii. 373 ; his embassies to Con- 
stantinople, ni 390-392 , peace rati- 
fied between him and Anastasius, 
111. 393 ; extent of his dominions on 
the north-east frontier, lii. 393-394 ; 
his war with the Gepidae (war of 
Sirmium), iii 394-396 ; his war with 
the Eastern Empire and the Bulga- 
rians, lii. 396-399; fnendly letter to 
Anastasius, lii 400 ; called ‘ the 
most gloiious King' by Anastasius, 
iii. 425 ; relations with the Church, 
iii. 439-465 , story of his punishing 
a convert to his own (Arian) form of 
faith with death, in 441 ; his zeal 
for toleration, lii. 442; liia course 
m reference to the dispute between 
Pope Symmachus and the Anti-Pope 
Laurentius, hi. 446-457 ; praises of 
his rule m Ennodius’ ‘Apology for 
the Synod,’ iii. 454-455 ; exasperated 
by Justin’s persecution of the Arians, 

iii. 460; sends Pope John to Con- 
stantinople to obtain redress, iii. 
461 , on Pope John’s return shuts 
him up in prison, ni. 464; causes 
Boethius and Symmachus to be put 
to death, iii. 466-469 , discussion as 
to the justice of the sentence, ni. 
497-498 ; last speech to his Goths, 
ill 527; his death, iii, 470, 520; 
his tomb, lii. 470, 521 ; story of 
his punishment after death, ni. 523 ; 
discovery of his skeleton and ar- 
mour (^) in 1854, ill 524-526, dis- 
cussion between Gothic envoys and 
Belisarius as to the relation between 
him and the Emperor, iv. 232-234 ; 
pier erected by, at Portus, iv. 482 ; 
statues of, said to have been thrown 
down at instigation of Eusticiana, 

iv. 496. 

Theodoric, son of Triarius, kinsman of 
Aspar, ni. 17, 75 ; also called Strabo 
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(tHe Squinter), lii. 75 ; distantly 
connected, if at all, with Theodone 
the Great, iii. 7^ ^ ; revolts against 
the Empire 473 (2), id 76 ; terms of 
peace arranged, iii 77 5 again in re- 
volt 474, id. 78 ; jealous of Harma- 
tius, lii. 80; Zeno’s invective against, 
iii. 82 ; refuses Zeno’s terms of 
peace, lii. 84 ; his taunts addressed 
to followers of the other Theodoric, 
id. S6-87; coalition with the other 
Theodoric 478, 111. 87 ; joint embassy 
to Zeno, ill. 87-8$ ; won over by Zeno, 
deserts the other Theodoric, lii 91 , 
Magi&terPraesentaliSjiii 91, ambigu- 
ous conduct at the time of Marcian’s 
insurrection, id 1 09-11 1 ; refuses to 
surrender Mai cian and Busalbus, iii. 
Ill ; again m revolt 481, id 112 ; 
death of, id. 1 1 3 

Theodoric, son of Clovis, King of the 
Franks 511--534, son-in-law of Sigis- 
mund, does not share in the invasion 
of Burgundia, id 371 ; takes part in 
the final invasion, 111. 533. 

Theodorus, consul 505 sent on embassy 
with Pope John to Constantinople, 
iii. 462 ; thrown into puson on his 
return, id. 464. 

Theodorus, son of Basilius, obscure 
statement of the Anon. Valesii re- 
garding, 111. 266, 27711. 

Theodorus Lector, historian, Sixth Cen- 
tury, described, 111. 31. 

Theodosius, Monophysile Patnarch of 
Alexandria, letter of Vigilius (^) to, 
IV. 577. 

Theodosius, son of Emperor Maurice, 
son-m-law of Germanus Postumus, 
IV. 569. 

Theodosius, officer in the household of 
Belisanus, his intrigue with An- 
tonina, iv. 327 ; suspicions of, at 
Carthage and Syracuse, iv. 359 ; am- 
bassador to Witigis, iv. 327 ; retires 
to Epbesus, iv. 359 ; carried off to 
a fortress in Cilicia, iv. 360 , restored 
to Antonina by Theodora, dies, iv. 
373- 

Theophanes, historian 758-816, iii. 31, 
32 , his st^yle, i V. 537 ; strange dialogue 
between Justinian and the Green 
party recorded by him, lii. 557-561 ; 
as to defence of Constantinople from 
the Huns, iv. 52291; as to disgrace 
of Belisanus, iv, 532-537; as to at- 
tempted arrest of Vigilius, iv. 595 

Theophilus, alleged author of ‘Life of 
Justinirin’ (apparently a late Sla- 
vonic romance), iii 537. 

Tlieopompus, Count of the Domestics, 
sent by Anastasius on embassy to 
Pope Hormisdas, id. 424. 


Thermopylae, garrison of, set sail for 
Italy and relieve Crotona, iv. 622. 

Thessalonica, insurrection at 479, id 93; 
threatened by Sclavonic marauders 
iv. 567. 

Theudebald, son of Theudebert, King of 
the Franks 548-555, Justinian’s em- 
bassy to, iv 620-621 

Theudebert, son of Theodoric, King of 
the Franks 534-548, shares in the 
Frankish invasion of Burgundy, iii. 
534; sends Burgundians to share in 
siege of Milan 538, iv 293 ; in- 
vades Italy and perfidiously attacks 
both Goths and Imperialists, iv. 309- 
313 ; sickness of his troops, iv 351 ; 
returns to Gaul, iv. 312 ; offeis alli- 
ance to Witigis, iv. 328 ; first bar- 
barian king who put his name in 
full on a gold coin, iv 543 n ; 
perhaps the Frankish king who re- 
fused Totila’s suit for his daughter, 
Jiv. 543 ; death of (548), iv. 620. 

Theudemir (Thiudan-mir), king of the 
Ostrogoths, brother of Walamir, di. 
10 ; his son Theodoric born, iii 14 ; 
consents to send Theodoric to Con- 
stantinople, id 18; succeeds Walamir, 
m. 22, inarches to Naissus, iii. 26; 
death of (474), id. 27. 

Theudimund, brother of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth, commands the leat in the 
expedition to Epirus, lii 98 ; flies 
fiom the battle of the Oandavian 
mountains, in. 107. 

Theudimund, son of Maurice, and grand- 
son of Mundus, escapes from battle of 
Treviso 540, iv. 384 

Theiidis, an Osttogothic noble, perhaps 
Praefectus Praetorio of Spain, 111. 
367; his power m Spam becomes 
foimidable, id 367 ; succeeds Ama- 
lanc 531,111 637 91 , uncle of Iklibad, 
iv. 337“339* 

Thomas, Justinian’s physician, iii. 569; 
beheaded, in 571-572 

Thomas, guardsman of Belisarius, re- 
ceives surrender of fortresses in Cot- 
tian Alps, iv. 330 

Thoibecke, August, author of ‘ Gassio- 
dorus Senator,’ iv 326. 

Tborimuth, guardsman of Belisarius, 
takes Bologna but cannot hold it, iv. 
458 ; revictuals Osimo, iv. 459 ; 
escapes from battle near Osimo, iv. 
459; commands garrison of Beggio, 
IV. 549- 

Thorismund, King of the Ostrogoths 
about 415, short reign of, 111. 7; 
mourned for forty yeais, di. 8. 

Thrasamund (Transimuud), King of 
the Vandals, marries Amalafnda, 
sister of Theodoric, di. 266, 322 ; 
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encourages Gesalic the Visigothic 
nsiuper, iii. 365 ; rebuked by Theo- 
doric and reconciled to him, iii 365. 

Three Chapters, controversy of the, iv. 
580-606 ; meaning of the term, iv. 

585 n ; Western Churches, zealous 
defenders of the Three Chapters, iv. 

586. 

Thule, Procopius longed to visit, iii. 

577 - 

Thurii, Boscianum founded near, iv. 

519- 

Thurmgians, geographical position of, 

111. 20-21% and 354“355 ii; invade 
Noricum, iii. 156, slay the inhabit- 
ants of Quintana, iii. 159; king of, 
addressed by Theodoric, iii. 355 , 
subdued by the Franks 531, lii 375 ; 
their depressed condition under the 
Franks, iv 328 

Tibur {Tivoli)^ region of, source of some 
of the largest Aqueducts of Borne, iv. 
136-137 , Magnus and Sinthues sent 
to take possession of, iv. 219 ; taken 
by Totila and the inhabitants mas- 
sacred, iv. 457; made head-quarters 
of Totila, IV. 51 1. 

Ticinum (Pauta), churches of, rebuilt, 

iii. 133 ; remission of tiibute granted 
to by Odovacar, iii. 134; becomes 
head-quarters of Theodoric 490, iii. 

198 ; Theodoric returns to (491), hi. 

206 ; Frederic and his Bugians hold 
for two years (493-494), iii. 208 ; 
buddings at, erected by Theodoric, 
ill. 267 and 307 ; battle of, between 
Mundilas and the Goths, iv. 292 ; 
city almost taken by Imperialists, 

iv. 292 ; the Franks massacre the 
Goths at, iv. 310 ; Uraias commands 
at, IV. 337 ; Teias acclaimed king 
at, IV. 647 ; royal hoard at, aban- 
doned to the blanks, iv. 648 ; sur- 
rendered to Imperial generals, iv. 

656. 

Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, 
lii. 32, 39 %, 122. 

Timotheus, Monophysite Patriarch of 
Constantinople 511-517, insists on 
anathematising Council of Chalce- 
don, hi. 41 4, on no account to he 
recognised by Papal Legates, hi. 

423* 

I Timothy iii. 16, (k<pavepwQif] IvcrapKt) 
said to have been changed into ws by 
Macedonius, iii. 407-408 n. 

Timothy the Weasel and Timothy 
Solofaciolus, rival Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, lii 141. 

Tithes in kind commuted for money- 
payment by Anastasius, lii. 385. 

Tituli, the twenty-eight parish churches 
of Borne, IV 112. 

YOL. lY. 2; Z 


Topirus on the Aegean, twelve days' 
journey fioin Constantinople, reached 
by Sclavonic marauders, iv, 564. 

Torre Fiscale, intersection of aqueducts 
three and a half miles from Borne, 
iv. 2 1 1-2 1 2. 

Tortona, see Lertona 

Totila (Baduila), King of the Ostro- 
goths 541--552, nephew of Ildibad, 
his birth-year, iv. 388 %, 408 n ; 
arranges for surrender of Treviso to 
Emperor, iv. 388, acclaimed King, 
iv 389 ; his real name, iv. 3S9 ; his 
character, iv. 390; defeats Imperial 
generals at Faenza, iv, 393-396 ; 
and again at Mugello, iv. 397 ; 
marches into South of Italy and 
besieges Naples, iv. 398-399 , he 
confiscates rents, iv 399, 407, 463 ; 
takes Naples: his geneious conduct 
to garrison and citizens, iv 404- 
405 ; his punishment of a Gothic 
ravisher, iv. 406-407 ; his letter to 
the Senate placarded in the Forum, 
iv. 408 , his interview with St. 
Benedict, iv. 432-434 ; St. Benedict’s 
prophecy concerning him, iv. 434; 
takes Tibur and tightens his grasp 
on Borne, iv. 457; called Hhe 
tyrant’ by Belisarius, iv 457 ; de- 
feats Imperial troops near Osimo, 
iv 459 ; said to have procured assas- 
sination of Cyprian, iv 463; besieges 
Borne, IV. 462-492; his ciuel treat- 
ment of Bishop Valentine, iv. 467 ; 
Ins speech to the deacon Pelagius, 
the three points reserved, iv. 468- 
469 ; places a boom across the Tiber, 
iv. 483; puts Isaac the Armenian 
to death, iv. 487; by help of I saurian 
deserters enters the city, iv 492 ; his 
dialogue with Pelagius, iv, 495 ; 
gives orders to spare the remainder 
of the inhabitants, iv. 495 ; harangues 
the Goths and the Senators, iv. 497- 
499 ; proposes terms of peace to 
Justinian, iv. 500; demolishes part 
of the Walls of Home, iv. 50 1 ; is 
persuaded by Belisarius to spare the 
City, IV. 502 , marches into Lueania, 
iv. 502 ; tries m vain to take Borne, 
re-oceupied by Belisarius, iv. 509- 
511 ; upbraided by the Gothic 
chiefs, iv. 51 1 , delivers Ms Apolo- 
gia to the army, iv. 514; loses his 
Senator-hostages, iv. 515; marches 
along the Apennines, and attacks 
John, iv. 5 16 ; defeats Yerus at Brim- 
dusiiim, IV. 517 ; takes Boscianum, iv. 
522 ; wooes a Biankish princess, iv. 
543 ; again besieges Roine,iv. 544; the 
City IS betrayed to him by Isaurians, 
iv. 545 ; makes Borne his capital 
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and eml3elli£>lies it, iv 548 ; takes 
vengeance on Sicily, iv. 550 ; sus- 
pected of hiring Sclavonians to invade 
the Empire, iv. 565 , trios to win 
the favour of the Romans, iv 613; 
inarches to meet Narses, iv. 630- 
632; harangues his troops, iv 634; 
his demeanour before the battle of 
the A])ennines, iv. 637 ; his flight, 
iv. 63Q ; his wmand, iv. 639 ; his 
death, iv. 641. 

Towers, movable, of the Goths at siege 
of Rome, iv. 166, 170, at siege of 
Riiuim, IV. 268-270 

Tozer, ‘Highlands of Turkey’ quoted, 
lii 94-108 

Trajan, Emperoi, Forum of, iv. 104- 
107 , Aqueduct of, iv 144 ; harbour 
and statue of at Poi tus, iv. 481, 482 

Trajan, one of the body-guard of Beli- 
sarius, ordered to make a sally 
against the Goths, iv. 190; escorts 
Antonina to Naples, iv. 216; takes 
up his quarters at Tarracina, iv. 
219, withdrawn to Rome, iv. 228; 
makes a sally fiom the Pincian Gate, 
iv 229; his nearly fatal wound, iv, 
230. 

Tiasaric, son of Traustila, asks Theo- 
doiio’s help against Gimderith, iii. 
395 ; Pitzias defeats him and expels 
him from Sirmium, iii 396. 

Traustila (Trapstila or Trastila), King 
of the Gepids, defeated by Theodoric 
at battle of the Ulca 488, iii. 187- 
188. 

TxQ'vmo{Tarvi 8 iwm), scene of battle be- 
tween Ildibad and Vitalius, iv. 384 ; 
Totila proposes to surrender to Con- 
stantine, iv. 388. 

Tribonian, Quaestor and Master of the 
Offices under Justinian, in. 548, 551, 
removed at time of the Nika riot, iii. 
563 ; returns to office and dies m 
545. iv. 361 

Tricamaron, battle of, Dec. 553, iii. 
616-618. 

Tricennalia of Theodoric celebrated at 
Rome, ill, 266. 

Trigguilia, the Royal Chamberlain, his 
injustice resisted by Boethius, lii. 
480. 

Trisagion, sung with Monophysite in- 
terpolation 51 1, iii, 408; again 512, 

iii. 411-413- 

Triwan, Grand Chamberlain of Theo- 
doric, a favourer of the Jews, iii. 
269; possibly identical with Trig- 
guilia, iii. 26971. 

Trooundus (or Procundus), general of 
Basilisous, and brother of 111 us, goes 
over to Zeno, iii 43; his wife be- 
trays Ulus to Zeno, iii. 62. 


Trumpet-calls for advance and retreat, 
advice of Piocopius concerning, iv. 

317 

Tudei (Todi), Gothic garrison at, iv. 
255 ; surrenders to Imperial army, 
iv 273. 

Tufa the traitor, Magister Militiim of 
Odovacar, i April 489, iii. 197, 
deserts to Theodoric, iii. 197 ; re- 
deseits to Odovacar and betrays to 
him the friends of Theodoric, iii. 
198, 199 joined by Frederic the 
Rugian 493, quarrels with Frederic, 
fights and is slain 492, ni. 209- 

310 

Tuitio regii nominis, iii 254, 453. 

Tullianus, son of Venantius, meets 
John at Canusium, iv, 476; induces 
Bruttii and Lucania to embrace Im- 
pel lal cause, IV 476, prosecutes the 
war with vigour, iv. 500. 

Tulum, Count, sketch of his career, iii. 
300-301 ; serves in the war of Sii- 
mium 504, iii 395; his services at 
the relief of Aries, lii. 362 ; his in- 
vasion of Burgundian terutory, iii. 
373 ; married to an Ainal princess, 
ill 301 ; his escape from shipwreck, 
ni, 301 ; perhaps at the head of a 
party opposed to Cassiodorus, iii. 
530 ; was he one of the three nobles 
slain by order of Amalasuntha ? ni. 
<>33 

Tunnel made by Vespasian at Petra 
Peitusa (Passo di Furlo), iv. 262- 
263. 

Tutus, a Defensor of the Church, sent 
to Constantinople to serve sentence 
of excommunication on Acacius, ni. 
145. 

Tzazo, brother of Gelimer, sails to Sar- 
dinia to put down revolt of Godas, 
in. 603 , his letter to Gelimer, and 
the reply, hi 614-615 ; sorrow of, on 
hearing of defeat of Gelimer, lii. 
615 ; meets his hi other at Bulla 
Regia, iii 615 , killed at battle of 
Tricamaron, in. 617 

Tzetzes, Joannes, a Byzantine pedant 
of the twelfth century, his character, 
IV 537 ; verses of, as to the blind- 
ness of Belisarms, iv. 538. 

TJ. 

Ugernum (JBecmcaiie), St. Caesarius 
imprisoned at, hi. 360. 

XJlca, in valley of Save (Hiulca Palus), 
battle of, between Theodoric and the 
Gepids, hi. 185-188 

Uliares, Imperial officer under Martin, 
takes part in relief of Rinoini, iv, 
278 n. 
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Uliaris, a barbarian in Imperial army, 
in a drunken fit accidentally kills 
John tile Armenian, 111 619. 

Uliaris (perhaps same as preceding), 
delays and blunders over expedition 
for relief of Milan, iv. 294-297. 

Uliaris, commandant of Gothic gani- 
son at Naples, iii. 635 ; sent by 
Totila to besiege Florence, iv. 396 n 

Ubas, Gothic nobleman, sent as hos- 
tage to Behsarms, iv. 239. 

Uligisal, Gothic geneial, sent to Dal- 
matia 530, iv 115. 

Uligisalus, Gothic general, commands 
garrison of Tuder, iv. 255. 

Ulimun, a Thiacian, guardsman of 
Belisarius, his brave deeds at Ancona, 
iv. 272 

Uliphus, soldier of Cypiian’s body- 
guard, assassinates Cyprian and 
escapes to Totila, iv, 463 , Gothic 
governor of Perugia, iv. 64S ; killed 
by Meligedius, iv. 648. 

Ulitheus, uncle of Witigis, defeated by 
John, IV 249. 

Ulpiana, site of, 111. 28. 

Umbria, province of, iv. 258. 

Unigat, guardsman of Belisarius, saves 
the general’s life at siege of Osimo, 
IV. 323. 

Unilas, Gothic general, defeated at 
Peiugia, and taken prisoner, iv. 
115W. 

Uraias, nephew of Witigis, his charac- 
ter, IV. 293 ; besieges and takes 
Milan, iv. 293-296 ; marches to 
Ticinum, iv. 308 ; his army attacked 
by the Franks, iv. 310; makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve Ba- 
venna,iv. 329-330 , refuses the Crown 
and advises that it be offered to Ildi- 
bad, iv. 338-339 j quarrel between his 
wife and Ildibad’s, iv. 385 ; assas- 
sinated by order of Ildibad, iv. 

385 

Urbicus, Quaestor, prepares decree of 
Theodoric mitigating the penalties 
inflicted on adherents of Odovacar, 
lii. 331. 

Urbinum(C7rhM2o), situation and history 
of, iv. 287, 288 ; not taken by John, 
iv. 249 ; held by Gothic troops under 
Morras, iv 256, 265 ; taken by Beli- 
sarius, iv. 289 ; taken by Totila, iv. 
398 

Urbs Salvia {XlrbesagUd)^ in Picenum, 
ruined by Alanc, iv. 278 , Belisarius 
marched through, iv. 278; story of 
the orphan nursed by a goat at, iv. 
303-304. 

Urbs Vetus (Omeifo), Gothic troops at, 
iv. 255 ; Peranius sent to besiege, 
iv. 287, 290; taken by Belisarius, 


iv. 29 X ; note on the topography of, 
iv 299-300 

Ursicmus, infantry officer under Beli- 
sarius, IV. 5. 

Usdrilas, Gothic governor of Bimini, 
his insulting mebsage to Nar^es, iv. 
627 ; slain hj Herulians, iv. 627. 

Usener’s Anecdoton Holderi, described, 
iii. 466 , on the birth-yeai of Cassio- 
doruR, iii 284^; extract from, as to 
Cassiodorus, 111 317 ; as to Boethius, 

iii. 470 n; as to Symmachus, 111. 
474 n. 

Utigurs, a branch of the Huns, iv. 525 ; 
more civilised than the Kotrigurs, 
and at enmity with them, iv 525 , 
fall upon the Kotrigurs and inflict 
great slaughter on them, iv. 532 , 
destroyed by iiruption of the Avars, 

iv. 532, 

Y. 

Valentine, cavalry officer under Beli- 
sarius, iv. 4 ; commands troops near 
Tomb of Hadiian, iv. 194; his men 
get out of hand and are defeated, iv. 
19S-199. 

Valentine, groom of Photius, his brave 
resistance to the Goths, iv 122; 
raises the siege of Otianto, iv. 456 ; 
sent to Portus to aid in revictualling 
Borne, iv. 465 ; killed in battle, iv. 
466. 

Valentine, a bishop, returns false 
answers to Totila, and has his hands 
cut off, iv. 467. 

Valeiian, officer in Imperial army, 
commands in Numidia, iv. 31 ; sent in 
536 to assistance of Belisarius, iv. 185; 
arrives in Borne, iv. 190 ; commands 
troops on the Neronian Plain, iv. 
207 ; leads Buchas home, iv. 207 ; 
forms a camp of Huns near St. 
Paul’s Basilica, iv 2x9-220, uncle 
of Damian, lends him troops, iv. 240 ; 
suggests means of capturing one of 
the garrisons of Osimo, iv. 321 , re- 
turns with Belisarius to Constanti- 
nople, iv 377 ; Magister Mihtum of 
Armenia, iv. 517, commands re- 
inforcements for Italy, iv. 517; lus 
cowardice and incapacity, iv 517, 
521 ; exerts himself for relief of 
Ancona, iv. 615; in sea-fight off 
Sinigaglia, iv. 615-617 ; joins forces 
with Narses at Bavenna, iv, 626; 
his place in the battle of the Apen- 
nines, iv. 635 , escoits the Lombards 
to the foot of the Alps, iv. 646-647 ; 
lays siege to Verona, iv. 647 ; watches 
the movement of Teias, iv. 647-648 ; 
holds the Passo di Furlo, iv. 652 n ; 
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summoned to Campania by Narses, 
iv. 652 

Vandal bistory, iii. 127, 322, 530-533, 
593-626. 

Vandal kings, genealogy of, in. 595 
Vandal soldieis return to Carthage, 
and ]om the mutineers, iv. 27 
Vandal State, causes and consequences 
of its fall, iii. 625-626. 

VandaK, kingship amongst, lii 229, 
241 ; relation of to Ostiogothic king- 
dom, in 322 ; luxury of, contrasted 
with Moorish squalor, in. 619- 
620. 

Var, Hunnish name of the Dnieper, 
in. 14. 

Varanes, gardens C^) of, at Constanti- 
nople, 111 50 u. 

Vana (^Vicovmd), St. Benedict becomes 
abbot of convent of, for a short time, 
iv. 419 

Variety of political life among the 
ancient Germans, 111. 225-226. 
Venantius, governor of Bruttii and 
Lucania under Theodoiic, iv. 476. 
Venetia et Istria, limits of province of, 
iii. 1 91 n. 

Veredarius, Vandal King’s messenger, 
captmed by Belisarius, in 605 
Veima, Empress, wife of Leo I, abets 
Basiliscus, lii, 41 , her lover Patri- 
cius, lii. 41 ; abandons Basiliscus, iii. 
45 ; twice endeavours to procure the 
assassination of Ulus, hi. 51, 52, 
banished to Dalisandus, iii. 53 ; joins 
with Ulus against Zeno, iii. 59 , de- 
clares Leontius Emperor, in 59 ; dies 
in fort of Papirium, iii. 60-61 
Verona, battle of, between Theodoric 
and Odovacar, 30 Sept. 489, greatest 
of Theodoric’s victories, iii. 192-194; 
aqueduct, bath^^, and walls at, con- 
sti ucted by Theodonc, 111. 267, Theo- 
doiic resides at through fear of trans- 
alpine troubles, iii 268 , palace of 
Theodonc at, lii. 307 , origin of name 
‘ Dietrich of Bern,’ iii. 307 ; oratory 
of St. Steplien at, overthrown, lii. 
467; scene at between Theodoric 
and Boethius, in 484, 495 ; bas- 
relief of Theodoric at S. Zenone, ni. 
526, held by Ildibad foi the Goths, 
IV. 337, siege of, by Imperial generals 
542, IV. 391 , its ludicrous failuie, 
IV. 392 ; Teias holds against Impe- 
rial army, iv. 626, Ei anks forbid 
Valerian to take, iv. 647. 

Verus the Herulian, Imperial general, 
generally drunk, iv. 517 (and note) ; 
defeated at Brundusium, iv. 517 ; 
falls in a foolish sortie from Ba- 
venna, iv. 549. 

Te^eioncej outheBhone, battlefield be- 


tween Franks and Buigundians 524, 
ill. 374. 

Vespasian’s tunnel and inscription at 
Passo di Furlo, iv, 262. 

Vesuvius, eruption of 472, commemo- 
rated by a fast at Constantinople, in. 
41 1 ; desciibedby Procopius, iv. 217- 
218. 

Via Appia, described by Procopius, iv. 
95 n ; Decennovial Canal flowed past 
nineteen miles of, iv 63 n ; Euthalius 
enters Borne by, iv 207 ; blocked by 
Gothic fortress at Tone Fiscale, iv. 
212. 

Via Aurelia (coast-road fioin Borne 
north-westwards), Diogenes escapes 
from Rome by, iv 1545 

Via CassLi, iv. 307, 396. 

Via Egnatia, travel sed by Theodoric 
479, 111. 97 

Via Flaminia, iv 114, 115, 118, 250, 
279 and 279 n, 506 , stages of de- 
scribed, iv. 256-267 ; how far the 
route of Narses coincided with, iv 
628-629 

Via Latina, Belisarius marches by, from 
Naples to Borne, iv. 83 , blocked by 
the Gothic foi tress at Toire Fiscale, 
iv 212 ; troops enter Borne by, iv. 
226. 

Viator, Count, his conspiracy against 
Nepos, ill. 129. 

Victor, Bishop of Turin, accompanies 
Epiphanius on a mission to Gundo- 
bad, in 333“339* 

Victor Tunnunensis, chronicler (died 
569), iii. 32; quoted, ni. 46 n; his 
chronicle ends 565, iv. 536 , absorbed 
in the contioveisy about the Three 
Chapters, iv. 536. 

Victor Vitensis, on Vandal cession of 
Sicily to Odovacar, ni. 127 ^ 

Vienna ( Y%en%e), lost and won by King 
Gundobad, in. 350. 

Vigilantia, mother of Justinian, iv. 
5.65 

Vigilantia, sister of Justinian, and 
mother of Justin II, iv. 555 ; com- 
panion of Antonina’s widowhood, iv. 
534 

Vigilius, Pope 537, early caieei of, iv. 
573 , nominated as his successor by 
Bomface II, iv. 78 ; his brother Be- 
paratus escapes to Milan, iv. 187 ? 
Apociisiarius at Imperial Court, iv. 
222 ; bargains with Theodora for the 
Papacy, iv. 222 and 574; his cruelty 
toSilvenus, iv, 224, 325-226; as to his 
share in death of Silvenus, iv. 226 n ; 
life of, iv 570-608 ; was his election 
regular iv, 575 writes to Mono- 
physite patriardis, iv. 576 ; quasi- 
Monophysite confession of faith, iv. 
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577; accused of homicide, iv. 578; 
arrested by order of Theodora, iv 
579 ; imprecations of tlie mob upon, 
IV 579 ; taken to Sicily (545), iv. 
580, residing in Sicily, sends corn- 
ships to Rome, iv. 466 ; arrives 
in Constantinople, iv. 588 ; excom- 
municates Mennas, iv 589 ; issues 
Jiidxcatum condemning the Three 
Chapters, iv. 589 ; asks to be 
allowed to withdraw the Judwa- 
fim^ iv 591 ; ag<iin excommuni- 
cates Mennas, iv 594 ; takes re- 
fuge at Basilica of St. Peter, iv 
594 ; attempt to drag him from the 
altar, iv 594-595, his safety sworn 
to by five noblemen, iv 597 ; after his 
second flight, takes refuge at Chal- 
cedon, iv 599 ; publishes his Ency- 
clical against the Emperor, iv 600 ; 
lefuses to attend the Fifth Council, iv. 
602 , issues Constiiutum in defence 
of the Chapters, iv. 603; banished 
to Proconnesus, iv 603 ; gives way 
and writes letter and Comhtutum 
condemning the Chapters, iv, 604- 
605 ; allowed to return to Italy, iv. 
605 ; dies in Sicily, 7 Jan. 555, iv 

605 , haidship of his position, iv. 

606. 

Vindices, Imperial tax-collectors ap- 
pointed by Anastasius, iii 386. 

Yindobona (Vienna), iii 12 

Yisigoths, help Theodoric against Odo- 
vacar 490, lii 202 ; their relation to 
the O&trogotliic monarchy, iii. 322- 
323 , their frontier towards the Bur- 
gundians, lii. 323. 

Yita Symmachi, described, iii. 439 ; 
bitterly hostile to Symmachus, hi. 
439- 

Yitahan, of G-othic extraction, iii. 415 ; 
his appearance, hi 415 ; removed 
from office of distributor of rations 
to foederati, iii 41 5 ; takes up cause 
of Council of Chalcedon, in. 415; 
his insurrection, iii. 416-418 ; Anas- 
tasms makes him Magister Militum 
of Thrace, 111. 417; leference to in 
instructions to Papal Legates, iii- 
421 ; in the procession that met the 
Papal Legates 519, 111.434; Magis- 
tei Militum and Consul 520, iii. 541 ; 
killed by order of Justinian, in. 541 ; 
uncle of John, iv 226 

Yitalis, Legate of Pope Felix II to 
Constantinople, iii. 144 ; excommu- 
nicated by the Pope for his conces- 
sions, iii 145. 

Vitalius, Imperial general, sent by Be- 
lisarms to blockade Ravenna, iv. 327 ; 
sent to reduce the cities of Yenetia, 
iv. 329 ; defeated by Ildibad near 


Treviso, iv. 384; Magister Militum 
per Illyrieum, iv. 455; meets Beli- 
sarius at Salona, iv 455 ; persuades 
him to make Ravenna his base, iv. 
456 ; sent to conquer the Aemilia 
with Thorimuth, iv. 458 ; his soldiers 
desert, and he evacuates the province, 
IV. 458. 

Vivaria (fish-ponds) at Scyllacium, in. 
286 

Yivariuin, monastery of, erected by Cas- 
siodorus, iv. 344, 345 ; imaginary 
catalogue of hbraiy at, iv. 347 n. 

Yogladensis Campus (VouilU), ten 
miles from Poitiers, scene of battle 
between Clovis and Alaric 507, in. 
357- 

Volunteers enlisted by Belisarius fiom 
among the mechanics of Rome, iv 
195, their indiscipline loses the bat- 
tle, iv. 199. 

Vuld (or Vultheric), Gothic Count, 
wont to attend on the person of To- 
tila, IV. 433. 

Vulsinii, see JBolsem. 

W. 

Wacis, a Gothic chief, utters a violent 
declamation against Belisarius, iv. 
126. 

Wacis, King of the Lombards, refuses 
to help the Goths against J ustinian, 
iv. 304. 

Waggons of the Goths, 2000 fall into 
the hands of the Romans after one 
battle 479, iii. xo8 ; used in Theodo- 
ric’s march into Italy, lii 181. 

Waltz, Georg, on German Kingship, iii. 
224 

W^'akim, Gothic general, attacks Ancona, 
iv. 271. 

Walamir, King of the Ostrogoths, 
grandson of Winithar, iii, 7 ; story 
of, in Attila’s court, 111 10 ni, distri- 
bution of territory between Walaniir 
and his brothers, iii. 13 ; defeats the 
Huns near the Dnieper, lii. 14; per- 
suades Theudemir to send Theodoiic 
to Constantinople, lii 18 , his victory 
over the Suevi, 111. 22 ; falls in battle 
with the Scyri, in. 22. 

Wall of Anastasius, in 387, iv. 525, 
531 ; Wall of Theodosius 11, iv. 528- 

529- 

Walls of Rome, repaiied by Belisarius, 
IV. 87-103 , piesent appearance of, 
iv. 88-90 ; gallery on the inner 
circuit of, iv. 90-91 ; towers on, iv. 
91 ; state of, in the eighth century, 
IV. 93 ; Totila makes their destruc- 
tion a sine qud non, iv. 469 ; Totila 
is said to have destroyed a third 
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of (^),iv. 501; restored by Belisaiius, 
iv. 508-509, 5 1 1. 

Warazes, tbe Armenian Imperial 
general, iv 517 ; saves Verus from 

destruction, iv. 517. 

Warni, or ^narni, position of, iii. 
355 , King of, addressed by Theo- 

doric, lii. 354. 

Water forced to the top of Prefectoial 
palace at Constantinople, iv. 364 

Water-clock in church at Vivarium, iv. 

346- 

W ater-mills on the Tiber, invented by 
Belisanus, iv 162 

Water-supply of regal Borne, iv. 134; 
of imperial Borne, iv. 151-15 5; of 
impel ial Borne compared with that 
of mediaeval and modern Borne, iv. 
1 5 2-1 53, how divided between Em- 
peror and private citizens, iv. 1 54. 

Well, poisoned by Belisarius, at Osimo, 
iv. 324. 

Weregild, alleged to have been paid 
by Theodahad on behalf of Amala- 
buntha to her Frankish cousins, iv, 
72 n, 

Widemir, King of the Ostrogoths, 
brother of Walamir, iii. 10 ; invades 
Italy and dies there, iii. 25-2(5. 

Widemir, son of the preceding, passes 
into Gaul, iii. 26, 

Wideric, King of the Ostrogoths, iii. 6. 

Whlas, a Gepid, murderer of Ildibad, 
iv. 386. 

Wiliaris, a Gothic giant, slain in 
single combat with Artabazes, iv. 

295- 

William Longsword and William the 
Conqueror, analogy of Theodoric’s 
position to theirs, lii 250. 

Whuithar, King of the Ostrogoths, hi. 6. 

Wisand, a Herulian chief, present at 
council of war at Fermo, iv. 275 ; 
slain at battle of Tieviso, iv. 385. 

Wisandus Bandalarius, heroism ot, iv. 
1 24-1 25; commands garrison of 
Auximum, iv. 255. 

Witenagemote, Gothic equivalent of, 
at Bavenna, iv. 329 

Witigis, his obscuie ancestry, iv. 64; 
serves as a young man in the war of 
Sirmium, hi. 396,* acclaimed king 
by the Gotbs at Begeta 536, iv. 64; 
orders Theodahad to be slam, iv. 65 ; 
retires to Bavenna, iv. 66, 68 ; 
marries Matasuentha, iv, 69 ; mis- 
take made in his elevation, iv. 70 ; 
buys off the Franks by cession of 
Provence, iv. 71 » marches towards 
Borne, iv, 116; sends a message to 
the Senate, iv. 164; allows the non- 
combatants to leave Borne, iv. 185 , 
murders the Senator-hostages, iv. 


187; tries to imitate the tactics of 
Belisarius, iv. 191 , his harangue to 
his troops, iv. 193 ; alleged letter of 
PopeSilverius to, iv 222-223 ; sends 
an embassy to Belisanus, iv. 231; 
agrees to a truce for three months, 
iv. 238; remonstiates about breach 
of the truce, iv. 239 ; his attempts to 
enter Borne by surprise, iv. 245- 
248; raises the siege of Borne, iv. 
250-251 ; his mismanagement of the 
siege, IV. 251; besieges Bimini, iv 
269-280 ; sends an embassy to King 
of Persia, iv 305 , repeated messages 
of gairison of Osimo to, iv, 318-330; 
presses Belisanus to accept the dia- 
dem, iv. 333; a prisoner after entry 
of Belisanus into Bavenna, iv. 336 ; 
‘ unlucky and a coward,’ iv. 338 n ; 
reception of by Justinian, iv. 354; 
death, iv. 355. 


X. 

Xenicum, fund for pay of foreign mer- 
cenaries (?), ih, 104 n 


Z. 

Zabergan, King of the Kotrigur Huns, 
IV. 525; his invasion of Moe&ia and 
Thrace, iv. 5 25-5 3 1 ; defeated by 
Belisanus, iv. 531- 

Zeno, Emperor 474-491, reign of, iii. 
30-71 ; chronology of his reign, iii. 
33; genealogy of, iii. 35; flight of 
to Isauna, lii. 40 ; deceived by a pro- 
phecy, 111. 42 ; returns to Constanti- 
nople, lii. 43 ; how he kept his oath 
to Basiliscus, iii. 46-47; orders the 
assassination of Harmatms, iii. 47; 
Henoticon of, hi 67-69 ; consul- 
tation with Senate and Army about 
message from the Feoderati, lii 82 ; 
announces that he will go forth to 
war with the two Gothic chiefs, iii 
89; draws hack, iii. 89, dissolves 
coalition between the two Theodorics, 
hi. 90; sends Theodoric to conquer 
Italy, 111 118--121; his attitude to- 
wards Odovacai, iii. 147 ; stirs up 
the Bugians against Odovacar, iii. 
149 ; anxious to know the name of 
his successor, hi. 63 ; death of (491), 
hi, 64; embassy of Theodoric to (490), 
arrives after Ins death, in. 205 , his 
arrangement with Theodoric dis- 
cussed by Belisanus and the Goths, 
iv. 233 , filled the ranks of the 
Scholarii with his Isaurian friends, 
iv. 528. 

Zeno, cavalry officer under Belisarius, 
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iv. 226 ; sent as hostage to the Goths, 
iv. 239. 

Zenoiiis, wife of Basiliscus, a Mono- 
physite, ill. 41 ; her lover Haimatms, 
ill 41-42 

Zeugma, yokirig-place, suburb of Con- 
stantinople, 111 559. 

Zeuss, Kaspar, author of ‘ Die Dent^cheii 
und die Nachbarstamme/ quoted, lii. 
6 iS n. 
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Zeuxippns, Baths at Constantinople, 
bmnt in the Mka riot, hi. 51 ; hi. 
5^3 

Zoilus, Patriarch of Alexandria 541-55 1 , 
goes over from party of Vigilius to 
Theodore of Caesarea, iv. 593. 
Zulpich (Tolbiacense oppidum) , was not 
the scene of the decisive victory of 
Clovis over the Alamanni 496, in. 
342 n. 
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